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THIS  volume  offers  to  the  English-speaking  reader  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  literary  achievement  of  the  Italian  people.  He  may  listen  to  the 
voice  of  Italy  articulate  not  only  in  meaningful  words,  but  also  in 
words  chosen  and  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 
To  be  sure,  no  translation  can  ever  transfer  to  another  language  quite  the 
artistic  effect  of  the  original.  Translation  is  a  little  like  the  radio:  it  may 
deform  more  or  less  the  sounds  broadcast,  but  it  brings  to  many  at  least 
some  echo  of  things  they  otherwise  would  not  hear  at  all. 

Significant  the  literary  achievement  of  the  Italian  people  has  been.  It 
produced  Dante,  who  as  artist  in  words  disputes  supremacy  with  Homer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Goethe,  and  as  critic  of  life  had  perhaps  deeper  insight 
than  any  of  these.  If  by  Italian  people  we  mean  the  people  of  Italy,  there 
should  be  included  also  the  literary  achievement  of  the  Romans  —  of  Vergil, 
Lucretius,  Horace,  Ovid,  of  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Caesar  —  of  the  Romans,  whose 
writings  became  the  models  after  which  modern  European  literature  was 
patterned,  and  whose  language  remained  the  preferred  medium  of  learning 
and  culture  for  over  fifteen  hundred  years. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  achievement  of  a  people  in  any  one  field  of  en¬ 
deavor,  we  must  set  that  achievement  in  its  place  in  that  people’s  total 
achievement.  For  the  same  genius  expresses  itself  in  the  part  as  in  the  whole. 
It  is  the  same  voice  speaking,  and  behind  the  voice  the  same  personality.  To 
compress  the  total  achievement  of  the  Italians  into  a  short  essay  would  indeed 
be  impossible  —  as  well  try  to  reproduce  the  voice  of  Niagara  on  a  tin  whistle. 
But  it  may  be  possible  in  a  few  pages  to  remind  the  reader  informally  and 
without  pretense  of  scrupulous  perspective  of  some  of  the  outstanding  facts 
and  figures  that  give  Italy  honor  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

I  have  alluded  briefly  to  the  Roman  achievement  in  letters.  Brilliant  as  that 
achievement  was,  more  native  to  the  Roman  genius  were  the  arts  of  war 
and  government.  The  Roman  spoke  to  command.  His  national  poet,  Vergil, 
haughtily  defined  the  mission  of  his  race:  — 

Be  thou  mindful,  O  Roman,  to  rule  with  thy  power  the  peoples. 

These  shalt  thou  make  thine  arts  —  to  impose  peace  ever  with  justice, 
Sparing  in  mercy  the  humbled  and  bringing  the  proud  to  subjection. 

Augustus  Caesar  —  so  the  Italian  Dante,  who  felt  himself  a  Roman,  fondly 
recalled  —  imposed  peace  with  justice  upon  the  entire  world. 
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The  Roman  peace  was  indeed  brief.  The  Italian  heirs  of  the  Romans  failed 
to  live  up  to  their  ancestral  trust.  An  Italian,  indeed,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
more  nearly  than  any  other  after  Augustus  brought  the  proud  of  the  world  to 
subjection,  and  in  his  Code  at  least  provided  for  peace  with  justice;  but  his 
triumph  was  ephemeral,  and  he  won  it  not  for  Rome  or  Italy.  But  if  Italians 
failed  in  the  mission  announced  by  Vergil,  and  reiterated  by  Dante  and 
Petrarch  —  if  they  lost  the  art  not  to  say  of  ruling  other  peoples  but  even 
themselves,  until  their  Italy  became  a  "  mere  geographical  expression  ”  —  yet 
they  continued  to  exhibit  in  theory  the  Roman  genius  for  governance.  Dante 
for  the  Middle  Ages,  Machiavelli  for  the  Renaissance,  most  penetratingly 
summed  the  principles  of  government  which  dominated  their  respective  epochs. 
And  there  was,  to  repeat,  the  Code  Napoleon;  and  later  still,  the  sober  political 
wisdom  of  Cavour. 

If  at  least  Italian  thought  has  so  excelled  in  the  science  of  man’s  relation 
to  man,  so  has  it  —  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages  —  in  the  science  of  man’s 
relation  to  God.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages 
produced  more  great  theologians  than  all  Europe  together  outside  of  France, 
and  perhaps  more  than  France.  Certainly,  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  she  produced 
one  whose  integral  doctrine  has  survived  longer  than  any  other  in  Church 
history.  Dante  pronounced  Thomism  to  be  "  virtually  Catholic  opinion  ”  in 
his  time;  it  remains  such  today.  The  Italian  Pope,  Gregory  VII,  governed 
Christendom  with  an  authority  which,  spiritual  as  its  weapons  might  be,  was 
wider  and  more  potent  than  the  armies  of  Augustus  Caesar;  and  his  life 
was  pure  as  well.  In  the  religious  life  itself,  independent  of  creed,  the  world 
has  known  no  more  lovable  and  beloved  a  saint  than  the  Italian,  Francis  of 
Assisi. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  other  sciences  —  philosophy  and  natural  philosophy  — 
were  held  to  be  "  handmaids  ”  of  the  science  of  God,  theology;  but  the 
conjunction  did  not  prevent  high  excellence  in  the  subordinate  held  taken 
by  itself.  St.  Thomas  was  not  only  a  great  theologian  but  also  a  great 
metaphysician  and  moral  philosopher;  and  his  disciple,  Dante  —  also  called 
rr  il  gran  teologo  ”  —  shows  mastery  as  well  in  the  disciplines  of  pure  reason 
and  of  experience.  In  the  later  history  of  speculative  philosophy  detached  from 
theology,  there  are  indeed  no  Italian  names  of  the  first  magnitude.  That  of 
Giordano  Bruno  is  perhaps  the  most  outstanding,  but  his  fame  may  be  due 
more  to  his  picturesque  personality  and  martyrdom  than  to  the  merits  of  his 
philosophy  itself.  The  name  of  the  early  eighteenth-century  Vico  is  still  held 
in  respect;  and  in  our  own  time  the  doctrines  of  Croce  have  a  wide  international 
following.  In  the  field  of  natural  science,  Italians  have  contributed  no  un¬ 
worthy  share.  They  might  rest  their  case  on  Galileo  alone.  But  one  may 
recall  two  items,  which  to  the  fancy  have  a  certain  association.  It  was  the 
map  of  an  Italian,  Toscanelli,  that  guided  Columbus,  another  Italian,  on  the 
voyage  which  ended  in  America.  It  is  an  Italian  of  our  own  day,  Marconi, 
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who  has  guided  without  ship  or  wire  men’s  messages  to  one  another  across 
oceans. 

In  corporate  and  organized  ways  also  Italians  have  notably  advanced  and 
benefited  civilization.  It  may  have  been  inheritance  from  Rome  the  law-giver, 
but  in  any  case  the  jurists  of  the  University  of  Bologna  constituted  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages  a  court  of  appeal  for  all  Europe,  and  left  their  impress 
on  its  laws.  In  general  education,  the  medieval  universities  of  Bologna  and 
of  Padua  were  rivaled  only  by  that  of  Paris.  And  in  that  field,  during  the 
Renaissance,  Italy  had  no  rival  at  all.  As  will  be  stated  more  fully  later  in 
this  volume  (in  the  article  on  the  Renaissance) ,  her  humanists  of  the  fifteenth 
century  formulated  for  Europe  not  only  the  methods  of  advanced  classical 
scholarship  but  also  the  principles  and  curriculum  of  a  "  liberal  education  ” 
which  has  lasted  in  its  integrity  almost  to  our  own  time,  and  is  not  without 
its  fervent  advocates  still.  Again,  in  the  literary  Academies  of  the  Renaissance, 
that  regulative  canon  of  neo-classicism  was  defined  which,  somewhat  amended 
by  the  Frenchmen,  Malherbe  and  Boileau,  standardized  to  a  large  extent 
European  literary  criticism  and  creation  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  — and  indirectly  the  other  fine  arts  as  well. 

It  has  been  in  these  other  fine  arts  —  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music 
—  that  the  Italian  genius  is  shown  most  impressively.  Italy  has  produced  one 
supreme  poet  in  Dante.  But  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  without  rancor  that  from 
Dante  to  the  next  best  Italian  poet  —  whomever  we  name  —  is  a  long,  long 
step.  I  will  not  venture  to  extend  that  statement  to  other  fields,  to  ask,  for 
instance,  what  Italian  name  is  in  science  a  quite  worthy  second  to  Galileo’s. 
But  in  the  fine  arts  —  especially  in  painting  —  it  is  hard  even  to  pick  a  first 
choice  from  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  Shall  it  be  Raphael  or  Michelangelo 
or  Leonardo  da  Vinci  or  Titian?  The  supremacy  of  each  would  find,  I  think, 
its  ardent  supporters.  And  for  second  rank  —  these  not  counted  —  how  decide 
between  the  claims,  varied  as  they  are,  of  Botticelli,  Signorelli,  Perugino,  Fra 
Angelico,  Giorgione,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Veronese,  Tintoretto?  In  sculpture 
no  doubt  choice  would  turn  more  easily  to  Michelangelo;  but  Donatello 
stands  to  him  in  sculpture  almost  as  Raphael  in  painting,  matching  vigor 
with  grace,  dignity  with  charm.  And  there  are  others  —  of  lesser  range  but 
perfect  in  their  kinds  —  Niccola  Pisano,  Verrocchio,  Ghiberti,  Mino  da  Fiesole, 
Desiderio  da  Settignano,  the  Della  Robbias. 

It  is  true  that  this  magnificent  demonstration  of  the  Italian  genius  spent 
itself  within  two  or  three  generations.  I  know  of  no  later  Italian  painter 
whose  name  is  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  masters  of  the 
Renaissance,  although  Salvator  Rosa  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  Tiepolo 
in  the  eighteenth  had  international  influence,  especially  in  France.  In  sculpture 
there  is  only  one  —  Canova.  But  if  a  nation  has  achieved  a  set  of  giants  at 
one  birth,  so  to  speak,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  demand  that  she  keep  on  doing  it! 

In  passing,  a  word  may  be  said  anent  the  fact  that  this  truly  "  golden 
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age  ”  of  the  line  arts  in  Italy  conspired  with  what  the  Italians  themselves 
call  their  "  golden  age  ”  in  literature.  In  the  light  of  that  fact  the  literature 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  may  itself  be  better  understood  and  more  fairly 
estimated.  Whether  the  marvelous  pictorial  and  plastic  sense  of  her  painters 
and  sculptors  imposed  itself  from  them  upon  the  national  consciousness,  or 
was  itself  a  national  trait  exhibited  by  the  artists  only  in  more  concentrated 
degree,  I  cannot  say.  But  in  any  case  it  was  characteristic  of  Renaissance  Italian 
poets  as  well  as  artists  to  paint  pictures.  Instead  of  lines  and  colors  they 
used  words.  But  if  word-painting  satisfied  the  national  instinct,  it  also  suffered 
the  limitations  and  defects  that  Lessing  has  pointed  out  in  his  '  Laocoon.’ 
Speech  moves  in  the  one  dimension  of  time;  things  exist  in  the  three  dimensions 
of  space.  To  image  them  in  words,  we  must  so  to  speak  "  talk  round  them,” 
catalogue  seriatim  their  visible  features  one  after  another.  Memory  must 
retain,  and  imagination  recombine,  the  successively  enumerated  features  — 
truly  rr  disjecta  membra  ”  of  the  poet.  Without  going  all  the  way  with  Lessing 
and  condemning  out  of  hand  pictorial  effect  as  a  wholly  mistaken  end  of 
poetry  —  or  prose,  we  can  at  least  affirm  that  such  an  end  can  be  attained 
only  imperfectly.  Word-painting  may  be  a  part  of  the  province  of  poetry,  but 
certainly  not  the  capital  part.  So  far  as  Italian  poets  after  Poliziano  insisted 
upon  making  it  a  capital  part,  in  spite  of  their  virtuosity  they  missed  the 
effects  that  words  are  better  fitted  to  express,  and  at  the  same  time  could  not 
hope  to  rival  their  fellow-artists  who  presented  on  canvas  or  in  stone  or  bronze 
the  visible  thing  itself.  Of  course,  be  it  said  that  I  speak  of  a  dominant  trait, 
not  of  the  whole  character,  of  Renaissance  Italian  poetry. 

In  architecture,  Michelangelo  is  as  supreme  as  in  sculpture,  and  almost 
so  in  painting.  When  we  remember  that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  Ben  Jonson 
said  of  John  Donne,  that  "he  was  a  true  poet  in  some  things,”  we  may  be 
inclined  to  say  that  in  producing  him  and  Dante  alone,  the  Italian  race 
would  have  justified  its  existence.  Worthily  leading  up  to  Michelangelo  as 
an  architect  were  Brunelleschi,  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  and  Bramante.  And 
Bramante’s  name  in  the  history  of  architecture  might  stand  still  higher  if  his 
majestic  design  for  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  had  not  been,  despite  Michelangelo’s 
own  defense  of  it,  discarded- by  well-meaning  but  artistically  inadequate  Leo  X. 
Michelangelo’s  architecture  was  spread  throughout  Italy  by  the  brothers 
Sangallo  and  Palladio;  and  from  Italy,  the  Palladian  style,  as  it  came  to  be 
called,  was  extended  to  other  countries,  especially  France. 

In  music,  the  honor  roll  of  Italy  is  again  impressive.  In  Italy  —  if  not  by 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  personally,  as  tradition  would  have  it  —  was  de¬ 
veloped  the  Gregorian  mode  or  style  which  is  still  prescribed  for  use  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  which  in  1903  Pius  X  ordered  to  be  restored  to 
its  earlier  simplicity.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  musical  center  of  Europe, 
which  in  the  fifteenth  had  been  in  the  Netherlands,  was  transferred  to  Italy 
and  Germany;  and  the  whole  musical  progress  of  the  century  was  summed  in 
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Palestrina,  whose  great  genius  might  have  won  even  wider  influence  had  it  not 
limited  itself  to  the  special  form  of  church  music.  Contrastingly,  it  was  Scar¬ 
latti  who  made  Italian  opera  a  European  institution,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  its  nineteenth-century  efflorescence  with  Rossini,  Donizetti  and  Bellini, 
Verdi,  and  more  recently  Bo'ito,  Puccini,  and  Mascagni.  Nor  can  one  think  of 
Italian  music  without  recalling  the  limited  and  erratic  but  dazzling  genius  of 
Paganini;  nor  indeed,  in  this  connection,  without  also  recalling  the  master- 
makers  of  the  violin,  Stradivarius  and  Guarnerius.  Surely,  the  makers  of  such 
instruments  of  music  may  be  said  to  have  advanced  music  itself.  And  as 
supreme  instruments  of  music  in  another  sense  —  in  a  sense  most  intimately 
illustrative  of  the  "  voice  of  Italy  ”  —  are  the  many  great  singers  of  Italy,  of 
whom  there  need  be  mentioned,  as  only  first  among  their  peers,  Adelina  Patti 
and  Enrico  Caruso.  And  for  the  speaking  voice  in  dramatic  art  —  in  its  effects 
not  so  altogether  remote  from  music  —  Italy  may  offer,  among  a  host,  Ristori, 
Duse,  Salvini. 

Since  1870  Italy  has  come  back  as  a  nation.  Today  her  voice  once  more 
speaks  commandingly.  Her  present  leadership  is  one  that  attracts  to  itself  at 
once  a  passionate  loyalty  and  a  passionate  hostility.  But  even  his  bitterest 
enemies  must  recognize  the  Roman  quality  in  Benito  Mussolini,  indomitable, 
thorough  —  the  quality  in  kind  —  who  can  say  in  what  degree?  —  of  Caesar,  of 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  of  Napoleon.  Lorenzo  looked  to  an  expansion  in  letters 
and  the  arts  proportioned  to  the  "  prosperous  success  ”  of  his  Florentine  state. 
The  artistic  expansion  came,  but  the  Florentine  state  went  under.  Will  present- 
day  Italy,  successful,  reverse  the  process,  and  sacrifice  to  hard  efficiency  the  gift 
of  beauty,  of  creation  in  beauty  —  not  "  fatal  ”  but  life-giving  —  that  has  been 
hers  in  so  many  forms?  Absit  omen!  Rather  may  another  prophecy  of  Vergil 
for  his  people  come  true.  I  render  it  somewhat  after  Dante’s  understanding 
of  it:  — 

Time  its  great  circle  doth  again  retrace. 

Justice  returns,  and  first  humaner  days, 

And  from  on  high  renewed  proceeds  the  race. 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher 


IMPORTANT  DATES  IN  ITALIAN  HISTORY 

493-526  Theoderic  the  Great  king  of  East  Goths  in  Italy 

568-774  Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy 

800  Charlemagne  crowned  Emperor  at  Rome 

843  Treaty  of  Verdun  divides  Charlemagne’s  empire  into  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy 

962  Otto  I  crowned  Emperor  at  Rome 
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1073-85  Gregory  VII  (Hildebrand)  Pope 

1077  Emperor  Henry  IV  does  penance  before  Gregory  at  Canossa 

1096-99  First  Crusade 

1 1 16  University  of  Bologna  founded 

1152-90  Frederick  Barbarossa  Holy  Roman  Emperor 

1174  Battle  of  Legnano;  victory  of  the  Lombard  League  over  Frederick 

1198-1216  Innocent  III  Pope 

1208  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  begins  preaching 

1215-50  Frederick  II  Emperor 

1260  Battle  of  Montaperti;  Sienese  Ghibellines  defeat  Florentine  Guelfs 
1265-74  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  writes  the  Summa  Theologica 
1266  Manfred  slain  at  Battle  of  Benevento;  end  of  Hohenstaufen  dynasty 
1282  Sicilian  Vespers;  Angevins  expelled  from  Sicily,  though  retaining 
Naples;  Aragonese  gain  Sicily 
1294-1303  Boniface  VIII  Pope 
1302-21  Dante  exiled  from  Florence 

1309-1377  "  Babylonian  Captivity  ”  of  the  Papacy  at  Avignon 
1341  Petrarch  crowned  Laureate  at  Rome 
1 347-54  Cola  di  Rienzi  attempts  to  revive  the  Roman  Republic 
1348  Plague  at  Florence  (described  by  Boccaccio  in  the  Decameron)- 
1414-18  Council  of  Constance;  healing  of  Great  Schism 
1435-42  Naples  won  from  Angevins  by  Alfonso  V  of  Aragon 
1447-55  Nicholas  V  Pope,  founder  of  Vatican  Library 
1453  Fall  of  Constantinople;  Greek  scholars  seek  refuge  in  Italy 
1458-64  Pius  II  (zTneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini)  Pope 
1471-84  Sixtus  IV  Pope 

1478  Pazzi  conspiracy  against  Medici  in  Florence 
1492-1503  Alexander  VI  Pope;  ascendancy  of  the  Borgias 
1492  Columbus  discovers  America 

1494  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII  of  France;  Medici  expelled  from 
Florence 

1498-1512  Machiavelli  secretary  of  the  Florentine  Republic 
1498  Savonarola  burned  at  Florence 
1503-13  Julius  II  Pope 

1508  Ariosto’s  first  comedy  produced  at  Ferrara 
1508-13  Michelangelo  paints  ceiling  of  Sistine  Chapel 

15 1 1  Holy  League  formed  by  Julius  to  drive  French  from  Italy 

1512  Medici  return  to  Florence 

1513  Defeat  of  the  French  at  the  Battle  of  Novara 
15 13-2 1  Leo  X  Pope;  High  Renaissance 

1517  Luther  posts  his  95  Theses  at  Wittenberg;  beginning  of  Reformation 

1525  Battle  of  Pavia;  Francis  I  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  V 

1527  Sack  of  Rome  by  the  Imperial  troops  under  the  Constable  of  Bourbon 
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1529  Treaty  of  Cambrai;  Francis  gives  up  his  claim  to  Italy 
1540  Society  of  Jesus  founded  by  Loyola 
1545-63  Council  of  Trent;  beginning  of  Counter-Reformation 
1554  Cellini’s  Perseus  set  up  in  Florence 
1569  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  created  by  Pope  Pius  V 
1571  Battle  of  Lepanto;  Spaniards  and  Venetians  defeat  Turks 
1573  Tasso’s  Amintd  produced  at  Ferrara 
1582  Gregory  XIII  reforms  the  calendar 
1585-90  Sixtus  V  Pope 
1600  Giordano  Bruno  burned  as  a  heretic 
1685-99  Venetians  war  against  Turks  in  Morea 
1713  Treaty  of  Utrecht;  Austria  receives  Naples,  Savoy  Sicily 
1720  Duke  of  Savoy  yields  Sicily  to  Austria,  receives  Sardinia  in  return,  and 
takes  title  of  King  of  Sardinia 

1 73  5-99  Naples  and  Sicily  under  kings  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 

1796  Bonaparte  crushes  Austrians  in  northern  Italy;  Battle  of  Lodi 

1797  Erection  of  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  Republics;  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio; 
extinction  of  Venetian  Republic 

1798  Erection  of  the  Roman  Republic;  Pope  Pius  VI  carried  as  prisoner  to 
France 

1800  Battle  of  Marengo 

1805  Napoleon  King  of  Italy;  Joseph  Bonaparte  King  of  Naples 
1815  Congress  of  Vienna;  Italy  under  Austrian  control 
1815-25  Ferdinand  I,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 

1848  Revolt  in  Italy  against  Austrians;  Mazzini  sets  up  Roman  Republic 

1849  Failure  of  the  Revolution;  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  abdicates 
in  favor  of  his  son  Victor  Emmanuel  II 

1854-56  Crimean  War;  Victor  Emmanuel  II  sends  troops  to  Sebastopol 

1859  France  joins  Italy  against  Austria;  Battle  of  Solferino 

1860  Garibaldi’s  expedition  to  Sicily 

1861  Victor  Emmanuel  King  of  all  Italy  except  Rome  and  Venice 
1866  Italy  allied  with  Prussia  against  Austria;  Venice  united  to  Italy 

1870  Rome  occupied  by  Italian  troops;  end  of  temporal  power  of  the  papacy 
1887  Italy  forms  Triple  Alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria 
1911-12  War  with  Turkey;  Italy  gains  control  of  Tripoli 

1914  World  War  begins;  Italy  remains  neutral 

1915  Italy  enters  World  War  on  side  of  Allies 

1919  Treaties  of  Versailles  and  St.-Germain;  Italy  gains  southern  Tyrol, 
Trieste,  etc. 

1919  D’Annunzio  at  Fiume 

1922  Fascist  "March  on  Rome  ”;  Mussolini  becomes  Premier 
1929  Treaty  between  Papacy  and  Italian  Government 


ITALY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 


THE  conditions  of  Italy  throughout  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages  were 
widely  different  from  those  of  other  parts  of  Europe.  Through  all  the 
ruin  and  confusion  of  these  centuries  a  tradition  of  ancient  culture 
and  ancient  power  was  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  strongly 
affecting  the  imagination  of  the  Italian  people,  whether  recent  invaders  or 
descendants  of  the  old  population.  Italy  had  never  had  a  national  unity  and 
life,  and  the  divisions  of  her  different  regions  remained  as  wide  in  the  later 
as  in  the  earlier  times;  but  there  was  one  sentiment  which  bound  all  her  various 
and  conflicting  elements  in  a  common  bond,  which  touched  every  Italian 
heart  and  roused  every  Italian  imagination  —  the  sentiment  of  the  imperial 
grandeur  and  authority  of  Rome.  Shrunken,  feeble,  fallen  as  the  city  was,  the 
thought  of  what  she  had  once  been  still  occupied  the  fancy  of  the  Italian 
people,  determined  their  conceptions  of  the  government  of  the  world,  and 
quickened  within  them  a  glow  of  patriotic  pride.  Her  laws  were  still  the  main 
fount  of  whatsoever  law  existed  for  the  maintenance  of  public  and  private 
right;  the  imperial  dignity,  however  interrupted  in  transmission,  however  often 
assumed  by  foreign  and  barbarian  conquerors,  was  still,  to  the  imagination, 
supreme  above  all  other  earthly  titles;  the  story  of  Roman  deeds  was  known 
of  all  men;  the  legends  of  Roman  heroes  were  the  familiar  tales  of  infancy 
and  age.  Cities  that  had  risen  since  Rome  fell  claimed,  with  pardonable  false¬ 
hood,  to  have  had  their  origin  from  her,  and  their  rulers  adopted  the 
designations  of  her  consuls  and  her  senators.  The  fragments  of  her  literature 
that  had  survived  the  destruction  of  her  culture  were  the  models  for  the  rude 
writers  of  ignorant  centuries,  and  her  language  formed  the  basis  for  the  new 
language  which  was  gradually  shaping  itself  in  accordance  with  the  slowly 
growing  needs  of  expression.  The  traces  of  her  material  dominion,  the  ruins 
of  her  wide  arch  of  empire,  were  still  to  be  found  from  the  far  West  to  the 
farther  East,  and  were  but  the  types  and  emblems  of  her  moral  dominion  in 
the  law,  the  language,  the  customs,  the  traditions  of  the  different  lands. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  profane  history  has  so  effected  the  imaginations 
of  men,  or  so  influenced  their  destinies,  as  the  achievements  and  authority  of 
Rome. 

The  Roman  Church  inherited^  together  with  the  city,  the  tradition  of 
Roman  dominion  over  the  world.  Ancient  Rome  largely  shaped  modem  Chris¬ 
tianity  —  by  the  transmission  of  the  idea  of  the  authority  which  the  Empire 
once  exerted  to  the  Church  which  grew  up  upon  its  ruins.  The  tremendous 
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drama  of  Roman  history  displayed  itself  to  the  imagination  from  scene  to 
scene,  from  act  to  act,  with  completeness  of  poetic  progress  and  climax  —  first 
the  growth,  the  extension,  the  absoluteness  of  material  supremacy,  the  heathen 
being  made  the  instruments  of  Divine  power  for  preparing  the  world  for 
the  revelation  of  the  true  God;  then  the  tragedy  of  Christ’s  death  wrought 
by  Roman  hands,  and  the  expiation  of  it  in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  imperial 
power;  followed  by  the  new  era  in  which  Rome  again  was  asserting  herself 
as  mistress  of  the  world,  but  now  with  spiritual  instead  of  material  supremacy, 
and  with  a  dominion  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  itself  should  not  prevail. 

It  was,  indeed,  not  at  once  that  this  conception  of  the  Church  as  the  inheritor 
of  the  rights  of  Rome  to  the  obedience  of  mankind  took  form.  It  grew  slowly 
and  against  opposition.  But  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  through  the 
genius  of  Pope  Gregory  VII,  the  ideas  hitherto  disputed,  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Pope  within  the  Church  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church 
over  the  State,  were  established  as  the  accepted  ecclesiastical  theory,  and 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  definitely  organized  ecclesiastical  system.  Little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Innocent  III  enforced  the  claims  of  the  Church  with  a  vigor  and  ability  hardly 
less  than  that  of  his  great  predecessor,  maintaining  openly  that  the  Pope  — 
Pontifex  Maximus  —  was  the  vicar  of  God  upon  earth. 

This  theory  was  the  logical  conclusion  from  a  long  series  of  historic  premises; 
and  resting  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  dogma,  it  was  supported  by  the  genuine 
belief,  no  less  than  by  the  worldly  interests  and  ambitions,  of  those  who 
profited  by  it.  The  ideal  it  presented  was  at  once  a  simple  and  a  noble  con¬ 
ception  —  narrow  indeed,  for  the  ignorance  of  men  was  such  that  only  narrow 
conceptions,  in  matters  relating  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  and  the 
order  of  the  universe,  were  possible.  But  it  was  a  theory  that  offered  an 
apparently  sufficient  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  of  the  relation 
between  God  and  man,  between  the  visible  creation  and  the  unseen  world. 
It  was  a  theory  of  a  material  rather  than  a  spiritual  order:  it  reduced  the  things 
of  the  spirit  into  terms  of  the  things  of  the  flesh.  It  was  crude,  it  was  easily 
comprehensible,  it  was  fitted  to  the  mental  conditions  of  the  age. 

The  power  which  the  Church  claimed,  and  which  to  a  large  degree  it  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  imagination  and  over  the  conduct  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
the  power  which  belonged  to  its  head  as  the  earthly  representative  and  vice¬ 
gerent  of  God.  No  wonder  that  such  power  was  often  abused,  and  that  the 
corruption  among  the  ministers  of  the  Church  was  wide-spread.  Yet  in  spite 
of  abuse,  in  spite  of  corruption,  the  Church  was  the  ark  of  civilization. 

The  religious  —  no  less  than  the  intellectual  —  life  of  Europe  had  revived 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  had  displayed  its  fervor  in  the 
marvels  of  Crusades  and  of  church-building  —  external  modes  of  manifesting 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  ardor  for  personal  salvation.  But  with  the 
progress  of  intelligence  the  spirit  which  had  found  its  expression  in  these 
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modes  of  service,  now,  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  Italy,  fired  the  hearts  of 
men  with  an  even  more  intense  and  far  more  vital  flame,  quickening  within 
them  sympathies  which  had  long  lain  dormant,  and  which  now  at  last  burst 
into  activity  in  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  relief  of  misery,  and  for  the 
bringing  of  all  men  within  the  fold  of  Christian  brotherhood.  St.  Francis  and 
St.  Dominic,  in  founding  their  orders,  and  in  setting  an  example  to  their 
brethren,  only  gave  measure  and  direction  to  a  common  impulse. 

Yet  such  were  the  general  hardness  of  heart  and  cruelty  of  temper  which 
had  resulted  from  the  centuries  of  violence,  oppression,  and  suffering,  out  of 
which  Italy  with  the  rest  of  Europe  was  slowly  emerging,  that  the  strivings 
of  religious  emotion  and  the  efforts  of  humane  sympathy  were  less  powerful 
to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  social  order  than  influences  which  had  their 
root  in  material  conditions.  Chief  among  these  was  the  increasing  strength  of 
the  civic  communities,  through  the  development  of  industry  and  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  people  of  the  cities,  united  for  the  protection  of  their  common 
interests,  were  gaining  a  sense  of  power.  The  little  people,  as  they  were 
called  —  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  the  like  —  were  organizing  themselves, 
and  growing  strong  enough  to  compel  the  great  to  submit  to  the  restrictions 
of  a  more  or  less  orderly  and  peaceful  life.  In  spite  of  the  violent  contentions 
of  the  great,  in  spite  of  frequent  civic  uproar,  of  war  with  neighbors,  of 
impassioned  party  disputes,  in  spite  of  incessant  interruptions  of  their  tran¬ 
quillity,  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy  were  advancing  in  prosperity  and  wealth. 
No  one  of  them  made  more  rapid  and  steady  progress  than  Florence. 

The  history  of  Florence  during  the  thirteenth  century  is  a  splendid  tale 
of  civic  energy  and  resolute  self-confidence.  The  little  city  was  full  of  eager 
and  vigorous  life.  Her  story  abounds  in  picturesque  incident.  She  had  her 
experience  of  the  turn  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune,  being  now  at  the  summit  of 
power  in  Tuscany,  now  in  the  depths  of  defeat  and  humiliation. 

The  spiritual  emotion,  the  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  society,  the 
increase  of  wealth,  the  growth  in  power  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  were  naturally 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  intellectual  development,  and  the  thirteenth 
century  became  for  Italy  what  the  twelfth  had  been  for  France,  a  period  of 
splendid  activity  in  the  expression  of  her  new  life.  Every  mode  of  expression 
in  literature  and  in  the  arts  was  sought  and  practised,  at  first  with  feeble  and 
ignorant  hands,  but  with  steady  gain  of  mastery.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  language  was  a  mere  spoken  tongue,  not  yet  shaped  for  literary 
use.  But  the  example  of  Provence  was  strongly  felt  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II  in  Sicily,  and  the  first  half  of  the  century  was  not  ended  before 
many  poets  were  imitating  in  the  Italian  tongue  the  poems  of  the  troubadours. 
Form  and  substance  were  alike  copied;  there  is  scarcely  a  single  original  note; 
but  the  practice  was  of  service  in  giving  suppleness  to  the  language,  in  forming 
it  for  nobler  uses,  and  in  opening  the  way  for  poetry  which  should  be  Italian 
in  sentiment  as  well  as  in  words.  At  the  north  of  Italy  the  influence  of  the  trou- 
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veres  was  felt  in  like  manner.  Everywhere  the  desire  for  expression  was  mani¬ 
fest.  The  spring  had  come,  the  young  birds  had  begun  to  twitter,  but  no  full 
song  was  yet  heard.  Love  was  the  main  theme  of  the  poets,  but  it  had  few 
accents  of  sincerity;  the  common  tone  was  artificial,  was  unreal. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  century  new  voices  are  heard,  with  accents  of 
genuine  and  natural  feeling;  the  poets  begin  to  treat  the  old  themes  with  more 
freshness,  and  to  deal  with  religion,  politics,  and  morals,  as  well  as  with  love. 
The  language  still  possesses,  indeed,  the  quality  of  youth;  it  is  still  pliant,  its 
forms  have  not  become  stiffened  by  age,  it  is  fit  for  larger  use  than  has  yet  been 
made  of  it,  and  lies  ready  and  waiting,  like  a  noble  instrument,  for  the  hand 
of  the  master  which  shall  draw  from  it  its  full  harmonies  and  reveal  its  latent 
power  in  the  service  he  exacts  from  it. 

But  it  was  not  in  poetry  alone  that  the  life  of  Italy  found  expression.  Before 
the  invention  of  printing  —  which  gave  to  the  literary  arts  such  an  advantage 
as  secured  their  pre-eminence  —  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  were 
hardly  less  important  means  for  the  expression  of  the  ideals  of  the  imagination 
and  the  creative  energy  of  man.  The  practice  of  them  had  never  wholly  ceased 
in  Italy;  but  her  native  artists  had  lost  the  traditions  of  technical  skill;  their 
work  was  rude  and  childish.  The  conventional  and  lifeless  forms  of  Byzantine 
art  in  its  decline  were  adopted  by  workmen  who  no  longer  felt  the  impulse, 
and  no  longer  possessed  the  capacity,  of  original  design.  Venice  and  Pisa,  early 
enriched  by  Eastern  commerce,  and  with  citizens  both  instructed  and  inspired 
by  knowledge  of  foreign  lands,  had  begun  great  works  of  building  even  in  the 
eleventh  century;  but  these  works  had  been  designed,  and  mainly  executed,  by 
masters  from  abroad.  But  now  the  awakened  soul  of  Italy  breathed  new  life 
into  all  the  arts  in  its  efforts  at  self-expression.  A  splendid  revival  began.  The 
inspiring  influence  of  France  was  felt  in  the  arts  of  construction  and  design  as 
it  had  been  felt  in  poetry.  The  magnificent  display  of  the  highest  powers  of 
the  imagination  and  the  intelligence  in  France,  the  creation  during  the  twelfth 
and  early  thirteenth  centuries  of  the  unrivaled  productions  of  Gothic  art, 
stimulated  and  quickened  the  growth  of  the  native  art  of  Italy.  But  the 
French  forms  were  seldom  adopted  for  direct  imitation,  as  the  forms  of  Pro¬ 
vencal  poetry  had  been.  The  power  of  classic  tradition  was  strong  enough  to 
resist  their  attraction.  The  taste  of  Italy  rejected  the  marvels  of  Gothic  design 
in  favor  of  modes  of  expression  inherited  from  her  own  past,  but  vivified  with 
fresh  spirit,  and  adapted  to  her  new  requirements.  The  inland  cities,  as  they 
grew  rich  through  native  industry  and  powerful  through  the  organization  of 
their  citizens,  were  stirred  with  rivalry  to  make  themselves  beautiful,  and  the 
motives  of  religion  no  less  than  those  of  civic  pride  contributed  to  their  adorn¬ 
ment.  The  Church  was  the  object  of  interest  common  to  all.  Piety,  supersti¬ 
tion,  pride,  emulation,  all  alike  called  for  art  in  which  their  spirit  should  be 
embodied.  The  imagination  answered  to  the  call.  The  eyes  of  the  artist  were 
once  more  opened  to  see  the  beauty  of  life,  and  his  hand  sought  to  reproduce 
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it.  The  bonds  of  tradition  were  broken.  The  Greek  marble  vase  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  Duomo  at  Pisa  taught  Niccola  Pisano  the  right  methods  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  directed  him  to  the  source  of  his  art  in  the  study  of  nature.  His 
work  was  a  new  wonder  and  delight,  and  showed  the  way  along  which  many 
followed  him.  Painting  took  her  lesson  from  sculpture,. and  before  the  end  of 
the  century7  both  arts  had  become  responsive  to  the  demand  of  the  time,  and 
had  entered  upon  that  course  of  triumph  which  was  not  to  end  till,  three  cen¬ 
turies  later,  chisel  and  brush  dropped  from  hands  enfeebled  in  the  general 
decline  of  national  vigor,  and  incapable  of  resistance  to  the  tyrannous  and 
exclusive  autocracy  of  the  printed  page. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  new  birth  of  sentiment  and  emotion  which  quickened 
these  arts:  it  was  also  the  aroused  curiosity  of  men  concerning  themselves, 
their  history,  and  the  earth.  They  felt  their  own  ignorance.  The  vast  region  of 
the  unknown,  which  encircled  with  its  immeasurable  spaces  the  little  tract  of 
the  known  world,  appealed  to  their  fancy  and  their  spirit  of  enterprise,  with 
its  boundless  promise  and  its  innumerable  allurements  to  adventure.  Learning, 
long  confined  and  starved  in  the  cell  of  the  monk,  was  coming  out  into  the 
open  world,  and  was  gathering  fresh  stores  alike  from  the  past  and  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  treasures  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  were  eagerly 
sought,  especially  in  translations  of  Aristotle  —  translations  which,  though 
imperfect  indeed,  and  disfigured  by  numberless  misinterpretations  and  mis¬ 
takes,  nevertheless  contained  a  body  of  instruction  invaluable  as  a  guide  and 
stimulant  to  the  awakened  intelligence.  Encyclopedic  compends  of  knowledge 
put  at  the  disposition  of  students  all  that  was  known  or  fancied  in  the  various 
fields  of  science.  The  division  between  knowledge  and  belief  was  not  sharply 
drawn,  and  the  winders  of  legend  and  of  fable  were  accepted  with  as  ready  a 
faith  as  the  actual  facts  of  observation  and  of  experience.  Travelers  for  gain 
or  for  adventure,  and  missionaries  for  the  sake  of  religion,  were  venturing 
to  lands  hitherto  unvisited.  The  growth  of  knowledge,  small  as  it  was  com¬ 
pared  with  later  increase,  widened  thought  and  deepened  life.  The  increase  of 
thought  strengthened  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Man  becomes  more  truly 
man  in  proportion  to  what  he  knows,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  and  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  this  great  century  is  the  advance  of  man  through  increase 
of  knowledge  out  of  childishness  towards  maturity.  The  insoluble  problems 
wrhich  had  been  discussed  with  astonishing  acuteness  by  the  schoolmen  of  the 
preceding  generation  were  giving  place  to  a  philosophy  of  more  immediate 
application  to  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  life.  The  '  Summa  Theologica  ’ 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  not  only  treated  with  incomparable  logic  the  vexed 
questions  of  scholastic  philosophy,  but  brought  all  the  resources  of  a  noble 
and  well-trained  intelligence  and  of  a  fine  moral  sense  to  the  study  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  order  and  government  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man. 

The  scope  of  learning  remained,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  narrow 
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in  its  range.  The  little  tract  of  truth  which  men  had  acquired  lay  encompassed 
by  ignorance,  like  a  scant  garden-plot  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  But  here  and 
there  the  wall  was  broken  through,  and  paths  were  leading  out  into  wider 
fields  to  be  won  for  culture,  or  into  deserts  wider  still,  in  which  the  wanderers 
should  perish. 

But  as  yet  there  was  no  comprehensive  and  philosophic  grasp  of  the  new 
conditions  in  their  total  significance;  no  harmonizing  of  their  various  elements 
into  one  consistent  scheme  of  human  life;  no  criticism  of  the  new  life  as  a 
whole.  For  this  task  was  required  not  only  acquaintance  with  the  whole  range 
of  existing  knowledge,  by  which  the  conceptions  of  men  in  regard  to  them¬ 
selves  and  the  universe  were  determined,  but  also  a  profound  view  of  the 
meaning  of  life  itself,  and  an  imaginative  insight  into  the  nature  of  man.  A 
mere  image  of  the  drama  of  life  as  presented  to  the  eye  would  not  suffice.  The 
meaning  of  it  would  be  lost  in  the  confusion  and  multiplicity  of  the  scene.  The 
only  possible  explanation  and  reconcilement  of  its  aspects  lay  in  the  universal 
application  to  them  of  the  moral  law,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  man  as  a  spirit¬ 
ual  and  immortal  being  for  whom  this  world  was  but  the  first  stage  of  exist¬ 
ence.  This  was  the  task  undertaken  and  accomplished  by  Dante. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton 


ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI 


FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI  was  at  first  called  Francis  Bernardone.  His  fa¬ 
ther  Pietro  was  a  merchant  of  Assisi,  much  given  to  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  world,  a  lover  of  France  and  of  everything  French.  It 
was  after  a  visit  to  France  in  1182  that,  rejoining  his  beloved  wife  Pica  in  the 
vale  of  Umbria,  he  found  that  God  had  given  to  him  a  little  son.  Pica  called 
the  boy  John,  in  honor  of  the  playmate  of  the  boy  Christ;  but  Pietro  com¬ 
manded  that  he  should  be  named  Francis,  because  of  the  bright  land  from 
whence  he  drew  the  rich  silks  and  thick  velvets  he  liked  to  handle  and  to  sell. 

The  vale  of  Umbria  is  the  place  for  poets;  it  should  be  visited  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  roses  bloom  on  the  trellises  which  the  early  Italian  painters  put 
as  backgrounds  to  their  mothers  and  children.  Florence  is  not  far  away;  and 
nearby  is  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  sonnet,  Fra  Guittone, 
and  of  the  Latin  poet,  Propertius. 

Francis’  childhood,  boyhood,  and  later  youth  were  happy.  His  father  de¬ 
nied  him  no  luxury  in  his  power  to  give;  he  was  sent  to  the  priests  of  the 
church  of  St.  George.  They  taught  him  some  Latin  and  much  of  the  Pro¬ 
vencal  tongue  —  for  at  that  time  there  was  no  Italian  language  proper;  there 
were  only  dialects,  and  the  Provencal  was  used  by  the  elegant,  those  who  loved 
poetry.  Francis  Bernardone  was  one  of  these;  he  sang  the  popular  Provencal 
songs  of  the  day  to  the  lute,  for  he  had  learned  music.  And  so  passionately  did 
he  long  for  "  excess  of  it,”  that,  the  legend  says,  he  stayed  up  all  one  night 
singing  a  duet  with  a  nightingale.  The  bird  conquered;  and  later,  Francis 
made  a  poem  glorifying  the  Creator  who  had  given  such  a  thrilling  voice  to  it. 

Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-four  Francis  had  been  one  of  the  lightest  hearted 
and  lightest  headed  of  the  rich  young  men  of  Assisi.  His  father  openly  re¬ 
joiced  in  his  extravagance,  and  admired  the  graceful  manner  with  which  he 
wore  gay  clothes  cut  in  the  latest  French  fashions.  Madonna  Pica,  his  mother, 
trembled  for  his  future,  while  she  adored  him  and  in  spite  of  herself  believed 
in  him.  Her  neighbors  reproached  her:  "Your  son  throws  money  away;  he  is 
the  son  of  a  prince!  ”  And  Pica,  troubled,  answered,  "  He  whom  you  call 
the  child  of  a  prince  will  one  day  be  a  child  of  God.” 

Pietro  was  delighted  to  see  his  son  lead  in  all  the  sports  of  the  corti  of 
Assisi.  The  corti  were  associations  of  young  men  addicted  to  the  study  of 
Provencal  poetry  and  music  and  to  all  sorts  of  gaiety.  Folgore  da  San 
Gimignano  gives,  in  a  series  of  sonnets,  admirably  translated  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  descriptions  of  their  sports  arranged  according  to  the  months.  March 
was  the  season  for 
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—  lamprey,  salmon,  eel,  and  trout, 

Dental  and  dolphin,  sturgeon,  all  the  rout 

Of  fish  in  all  the  streams  that  fill  the  seas. 

In  April  there  were  dances:  — 

And  through  hollow  brass 
A  sound  of  German  music  on  the  air. 

When  summer  came,  Folgore  says  the  corti  had  other  things:  — 

For  July,  in  Siena  by  the  willow-tree 
I  give  you  barrels  of  white  Tuscan  wine, 

In  ice  far  down  your  cellars  stored  supine; 

And  morn  and  eve  to  eat,  in  company, 

Of  those  vast  jellies  dear  to  you  and  me; 

Of  partridges  and  youngling  pheasants  sweet, 

Boiled  capons,  sovereign  kids  —  and  let  their  treat 
Be  veal  and  garlic,  with  whom  these  agree. 

Francis  was  permeated  with  the  ideas  of  chivalry,  and  his  language  was  its 
phraseology.  So  much  was  he  in  love  with  chivalry  that  he  became  the  founder 
of  a  new  order,  whose  patroness  should  be  the  Lady  Poverty.  Never  had  there 
been  a  time  in  Europe,  since  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  poverty  was 
more  derided.  Princes,  merchants,  even  many  prelates  and  priests,  neglected 
and  contemned  the  poor.  The  voices  of  the  outcast  and  the  leper  went  up  to 
God,  and  he  sent  their  terrible  echoes  to  awaken  the  heart  of  Francis. 

In  Sicily,  Frederick  II,  the  great  Hohenstaufen  emperor,  father  of  Man¬ 
fred,  lived  among  fountains  and  orange  blossoms  and  gorgeous  pomegranate 
arches  —  a  type  of  the  arrogant  voluptuousness  of  the  time,  a  voluptuousness 
which  Dante  later  symbolized  as  the  leopard.  Against  this  luxury  Francis  put 
the  lady  of  his  love,  Poverty.  In  his  '  Poetes  Franciscains,’  the  famous  French 
scholar  Frederic  Ozanam  says: 

"  Fie  thus  designated  what  had  become  for  him  the  ideal  of  all  perfection 
—  the  type  of  all  moral  beauty.  Fie  loved  to  personify  Poverty  as  the  symbolic 
genius  of  his  time;  he  imagined  her  as  the  daughter  of  Heaven;  and  he  called 
her  by  turns  the  lady  of  his  thoughts,  his  affianced,  and  his  bride.” 

About  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  towns  of  Italy  were  con¬ 
tinually  at  war.  Francis  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  between  his  native 
townsmen  and  the  Perugians.  Restless  and  depressed,  unsatisfied  by  the  revelry 
of  his  comrades,  he  threw  himself  into  the  train  of  the  Count  de  Brienne,  who 
was  making  war  on  the  German  Emperor  for  the  two  Sicilies.  While  serving 
with  the  army,  he  was  moved  to  give  his  fine  military  clothes  to  a  shivering 
soldier.  At  Spoleto,  after  this  act  of  charity,  he  dreamed  that  the  voice  of  God 
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asked  what  he  valued  most  in  life.  "  Earthly  fame,”  he  said.  —  "  But  which 
of  two  is  better  for  you  —  the  Master,  or  the  servant?  And  why  will  you 
forsake  the  Master  for  the  servant,  the  Lord  for  the  slave?  ”  —  "  O  Lord, 
what  shall  I  do?  ”  asked  Francis.  —  "  Return  unto  the  city,”  said  the  Voice, 
"  and  there  it  will  be  told  you  what  you  shall  do  and  how  you  may  interpret 
this  vision.” 

He  obeyed;  he  left  the  army.  His  old  companions  were  glad  to  see  him, 
and  again  he  joined  the  corti.  But  he  was  paler  and  more  silent.  "  You  are  in 
love!  ”  his  companions  said,  laughingly. 

"  I  am  in  truth  thinking  of  a  bride  more  noble,  more  richly  dowered,  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  world  has  ever  seen.” 

During  the  absence  of  his  father  from  home,  Francis  made  numerous 
gifts  to  the  poor.  He  grew  more  tranquil,  though  the  Voice  had  not  explained 
its  message.  One  day  he  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix  in  the  old  chapel  of 
St.  Damian,  and  waited.  Then  the  revelation  came:  "  Francis,  go  to  rebuild 
my  house,  which  is  falling  into  ruin!  ” 

Francis  at  first  took  this  command,  which  seemed  to  have  come  from  the 
lips  of  his  crucified  Redeemer,  literally  to  mean  that  he  should  repair  the 
chapel  of  St.  Damian.  Later,  he  accepted  it  in  a  broader  sense.  More  important 
things  than  the  walls  of  St.  Damian’s  were  falling  into  ruin. 

Francis  was  a  man  of  action  —  one  who  took  life  literally.  He  went  to  his 
father’s  shop,  chose  some  precious  stuffs,  and  sold  them  with  his  horse  at 
Foligno,  for  much  below  their  value.  Pietro  had  brought  Francis  up  in  a 
princely  fashion:  why  should  he  not  behave  as  a  prince?  And  surely  the  father 
who  had  not  grudged  the  richest  of  his  stuffs  for  the  celebrations  of  the  corti, 
would  not  object  to  their  sacrifice  at  the  command  of  the  Voice  for  the  re¬ 
pairing  of  St.  Damian’s!  But  Pietro,  who  had  not  heard  the  Voice,  vowed 
vengeance  on  his  son  for  his  foolishness.  The  priest  at  St.  Damian’s  had  re¬ 
fused  the  money;  Francis  threw  it  in  at  the  window,  and  Pietro,  finding  it, 
went  away  swearing  that  his  son  had  kept  some  of  it.  Francis  then  wandered 
about  begging  stones  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Damian’s,  and  Pietro,  mad¬ 
dened  by  the  foolishness  of  his  son,  appealed  to  a  magistrate.  Francis  cast  off 
all  his  garments,  and  gave  them  to  his  father.  The  Bishop  of  Assisi  covered  his 
nakedness  with  his  own  mantle  until  the  gown  of  a  poor  laborer  was  brought 
to  him.  Dipping  his  right  hand  in  a  pile  of  mortar,  Francis  drew  a  rough 
cross  upon  his  breast:  "  Pietro  Bemardone,”  he  said,  "  until  now  I  have  called 
you  my  father;  henceforth  I  can  truly  say,  '  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,’ 
for  he  is  my  wealth,  and  in  him  do  I  place  all  my  hope.” 

So  Francis  went  away,  to  build  his  chapel  and  sing  in  the  Provencal  speech 
hymns  in  honor  of  God  and  of  love  for  his  greatness.  In  June  1208  he  began 
to  preach.  He  converted  two  men,  one  rich  and  of  rank,  the  other  a  priest. 
They  gave  all  their  belongings  to  the  poor,  and  took  up  their  abode  near  a 
hospital  for  lepers.  They  had  no  home  but  the  Chapel  of  the  Angels,  near  the 
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Portiuncula.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  order  of  the  Friars  Minor, 
the  Franciscans. 

Francis  was  the  first  poet  to  use  the  Italian  speech  —  a  poet  who  was  in¬ 
spired  to  change  the  fate  of  Europe.  "  He  would  never,”  the  author  of  a  recent 
monograph  on  St.  Francis  says,  "  destroy  or  tread  on  a  written  page.  If  it  were 
Christian  writing,  it  might  contain  the  name  of  God;  even  if  it  were  the  work 
of  a  pagan,  it  contained  the  letters  that  make  up  the  sacred  name.  When  St. 
Francis,  of  the  people  and  singing  for  the  people,  wrote  in  the  vernacular,  he 
asked  Fra  Pacifico,  who  had  been  a  great  poet  in  the  world,  to  reduce  his  verses 
to  the  rules  of  meter.” 

St.  Bonaventura,  Giacomino  di  Verona,  and  Jacopone  da  Todi,  the  author 
of  the  '  Stabat  Mater,’  were  Franciscans  who  followed  in  his  footsteps. 
The  times  were  perilous  ones  for  Christianity.  "  The  Crusades  were,”  to 
quote  again,  "defensive  as  well  as  offensive.  The  Sultan,  whom  St.  Francis 
visited  and  filled  with  respect,  was  not  far  from  Christendom.”  Frederick  of 
Sicily,  with  his  Saracen  allies,  menaced  Assisi  itself.  The  thirty  thousand 
friars  who  soon  enrolled  themselves  in  the  band  of  Francis  gained  the  love  of 
the  people,  preached  Christianity  anew,  and  symbolized  it  rudely  for  folk  that 
could  not  read.  As  St.  Francis  had  done,  they  appealed  to  the  imagination. 
The  legends  of  St.  Francis  —  one  can  find  them  in  the  'Little  Flowers,’  of 
which  there  are  at  least  two  good  English  translations  —  became  the  tenderest 
poems  of  the  poor. 

If  St.  Francis  had  been  less  of  a  poet,  he  would  have  been  less  of  a  saint. 
He  died  a  poet,  on  October  4,  1226:  he  asked  to  be  buried  on  the  "  Infernal  ” 
Hill  of  Assisi,  where  the  crusaders  were  laid  to  rest;  "  and,”  he  said,  "  sing  my 
'  Canticle  of  the  Sun,’  so  that  I  may  add  a  song  in  praise  of  my  sister  Death. 
The  lines,”  he  added,  "  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  '  Canticle  of  the  Sun.’  ” 

In  1926  the  seven-hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death  was  celebrated  at 
Assisi  with  many  impressive  ceremonies;  and  the  immense  sale  commanded  by 
copies  of  the  '  Little  Flowers  ’  showed  how  dear  this  gentle  nature-lover  had 
remained  to  the  reading  public  of  Italy  and  of  Europe  at  large. 

Maurice  Francis  Egan 


ORDER 

[Our  Lord  Speaks ] 

AND  though  I  fill  thy  heart  with  hottest  love, 
/A  Yet  in  true  order  must  thy  heart  love  me, 
/  )V  For  without  order  can  no  virtue  be; 

By  thine  own  virtue,  then,  I  from  above 
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Stand  in  thy  soul;  and  so,  most  earnestly, ' 

Must  love  from  turmoil  be  kept  wholly  free: 

The  life  of  fruitful  trees,  the  seasons  of 
The  circling  year  move  gently  as  a  dove: 

I  measured  all  the  things  upon  the  earth; 

Love  ordered  them,  and  order  kept  them  fair, 

And  love  to  order  must  be  truly  wed. 

O  soul,  why  all  this  heat  of  little  worth? 

Why  cast  out  order  with  no  thought  of  care? 

For  by  love’s  heat  must  love  be  governed? 

Translated  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan 


THE  CANTICLE  OF  THE  SUN 

[The  title  is  '  Incipiunt  Laudes  Creaturarum  quas  fecit  Franciscus  ad  Lau~ 
dem  et  Honorem  Dei  cum  esset  Infirmus  ad  Sanctum  Damianum.’  It  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  '  Canticle  of  the  Creatures.’  It  is  in  Italian,  and  it  opens  with 
these  words:  —  rr  Altissimi,  omnipotente,  bon  Signore,  tue  so  le  laude  la  gloria 
e  I’enore  et  omne  benedictione.”~\ 


MOST  HIGH,  Almighty,  good  Lord  God,  to  thee  belong  praise, 
glory,  honor,  and  all  blessing. 

Praised  be  my  Lord  God,  with  all  his  creatures,  and  specially  our 
brother  the  sun,  who  brings  us  the  day  and  who  brings  us  the  light;  fair  is  he, 
and  he  shines  with  a  very  great  splendor.  O  Lord,  he  signifies  to  us  thee! 

Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  moon,  and  for  the  stars,  the  which 
he  has  set  clear  and  lovely  in  heaven. 

Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother  the  wind,  and  for  air  and  clouds,  calms 
and  all  weather,  by  which  thou  upholdest  life  in  all  creatures. 

Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  water,  who  is  very  serviceable  to  us,  and 
humble  and  precious  and  clean. 

Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother  fire,  through  whom  thou  givest  us  light 
in  the  darkness;  and  he  is  bright  and  pleasant,  and  very  mighty  and  strong. 

Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  mother  the  earth,  the  which  doth  sustain  us  and 
keep  us,  and  bringest  forth  divers  fruits,  and  flowers  of  many  colors,  and  grass. 

Praised  be  my  Lord  for  all  those  who  pardon  one  another  for  love’s  sake, 
and  who  endure  weakness  and  tribulation;  blessed  are  they  who  peacefully 
shall  endure,  for  thou,  O  Most  High,  wilt  give  them  a  crown. 

Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  death  of  the  body,  from  which  no  man 
escapeth.  Woe  to  him  who  dieth  in  mortal  sin.  Blessed  are  those  who  die  in 
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thy  most  holy  will,  for  the  second  death  shall  have  no  power  to  do  them 
harm.  Praise  ye  and  bless  the  Lord,  and  give  thanks  to  him  and  serve  him  with 
great  humility. 

[The  last  stanza,  in  praise  of  death,  was  added  to  the  poem  on  the  day  St. 
Francis  left  the  world,  October  4,  1226.] 

Translated  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan 


HOW  ST.  FRANCIS  TAMED  THE  WILD  TURTLE  DOVES 
From  the  '  Little  Flowers  ’ 

A  CERTAIN  youth  one  day,  having  snared  many  turtle  doves,  was 
taking  them  to  market  when  St.  Francis  met  him.  And  St.  Francis, 
who  ever  had  singular  compassion  for  gentle  creatures,  gazed  upon 
these  doves  with  a  pitying  eye,  and  said  to  the  youth,  "  O  good  youth,  prithee 
give  them  to  me,  lest  birds  so  gentle,  that  chaste,  humble,  and  faithful  souls  are 
compared  to  them  in  the  Scriptures,  fall  into  the  hands  of  cruel  men  who  would 
kill  them.”  Straightway  the  youth,  inspired  by  God,  gave  them  all  to  St. 
Francis,  who  received  them  into  his  bosom  and  began  to  speak  sweetly  to 
them,  "  O  my  little  sisters,  ye  simple  doves,  innocent  and  chaste,  wherefore 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  caught?  Now  will  I  rescue  you  from  death,  and  make 
nests  for  you,  that  ye  may  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  our  Creator.”  And  St.  Francis  went  and  made  nests  for  them 
all;  and  they  took  to  the  nests  and  began  to  lay  eggs  and  rear  their  young 
before  the  eyes  of  the  friars:  and  thus  they  abode  tamely  and  grew  familiar 
with  St.  Francis  and  the  other  friars,  as  if  they  had  been  chickens  ever  fed  by 
their  hands:  nor  did  they  depart  until  St.  Francis  gave  them  leave  with  his 
blessing.  And  he  said  to  the  youth  that  had  given  them  to  him,  "  Son,  thou 
shalt  yet  be  a  friar  in  this  Order  and  serve  Jesus  Christ  in  grace.”  And  so  it 
befell,  for  the  said  youth  became  a  friar  and  lived  in  the  Order  with  great 
holiness. 


ST.  BONA  VENTURA 

ST.  BONAVENTURA,  whose  original  name  was  Giovanni  di  Fidenza, 
was  born  at  Bagnarea  in  Tuscany  in  1221.  At  the  age  of  four  he  was 
attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  during  which  his  mother  appealed  to  St. 
Francis  for  his  prayers,  promising  that  if  the  child  recovered,  he  should  be 
devoted  to  God  and  become  one  of  Francis’  followers.  When  the  child  did 
recover,  the  saint,  seeing  him,  exclaimed  rr  O  bona  ventura!  ”  a  name  which 
clung  to  the  boy  ever  afterwards,  and  under  which  he  entered  religion  and 
the  order  of  St.  Francis  in  1243. 

Soon  after,  he  went  to  the  then  world-renowned  University  of  Paris,  where 
he  had  for  his  teacher  an  Englishman,  Alexander  of  Hales,  the  first  of  the 
schoolmen  who  studied  the  whole  of  Aristotle’s  works,  and  attempted  to  con¬ 
struct  a  Christian  theology  on  the  basis  of  them.  Even  at  this  time  the  young 
Italian’s  life  was  so  saintly  that  his  master  (so  it  is  reported)  said  of  him  that 
he  seemed  to  have  been  born  without  the  taint  of  original  sin.  He  graduated 
in  the  same  year  as  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  immediately  afterward  began  his 
career  as  a  public  teacher  under  the  auspices  of  the  Franciscan  order,  while 
Thomas  did  the  same  under  those  of  the  Dominican.  These  two  men,  the 
greatest  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the  sweetest  and  sanest  of  the  mystics,  were 
bosom  friends;  and  one  can  hardly  imagine  a  loftier  friendship. 

In  1256,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  Bonaventura  became  general  of  his 
order,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his  death.  He  did  much  to  ennoble  and  purify 
the  order,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  orthodoxy,  from  which  then,  as  nearly  al¬ 
ways,  it  was  strongly  inclined  to  swerve.  In  1265  Clement  V  nominated  him 
to  the  see  of  York;  but  Bonaventura,  unwilling  probably  to  face  so  rude  a 
climate  and  people,  persuaded  the  Pope  to  withdraw  the  nomination.  A  few 
years  later,  under  Gregory  X,  he  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate  and  appointed 
bishop  of  Albano.  In  1274  he  attended  the  Council  of  Lyons,  and  must  have 
been  deeply  affected  when  he  learned  that  Thomas  Aquinas  had  died  on  his 
way  thither.  The  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  council  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Greeks  was  mainly  due  to  him. 

This  was  Bonaventura’s  last  work  on  earth.  He  died  before  the  council  was 
over,  and  was  honored  with  a  funeral  whose  solemnity  and  magnificence  have 
seldom  been  equaled.  It  was  attended  by  the  Pope,  the  Eastern  Emperor,  the 
King  of  Aragon,  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  and  a  large 
number  of  bishops  and  priests.  His  relics  were  preserved  with  much  reverence 
by  the  Lyonnese  until  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Huguenots  threw  them 
into  the  Saone.  In  1482  he  was  canonized  by  Sixtus  IV,  and  in  1588  declared 
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a  doctor  of  the  Church  by  Sixtus  V.  Dante  places  him  in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Sun. 

Bonaventura  is  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  of  all  the  medieval  saints.  His 
mode  of  teaching  was  so  inspiring  that  even  in  his  lifetime  he  was  known  as 
the  "  Seraphic  Doctor.”  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  his  works  in  the  Lyons 
edition  of  1688  filling  seven  folio  volumes.  They  consist  largely  of  sermons, 
and  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  and  the  '  Sentences  ’  of  Peter  the  Lom¬ 
bard.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  number  of  '  Opuscula,’  mostly  of  a  mystic  or 
disciplinary  tendency.  Most  famous  among  these  are  the  '  Breviloquium,’ 
perhaps  the  best  compend  of  medieval  Christian  theology  in  existence;  and 
the'  Itinerarium  Mentis  in  Deum,’  a  complete  manual  of  mysticism,  such  as 
was  aspired  to  by  the  noblest  of  the  mystics;  a  work  worthy  to  be  placed  beside 
the  '  Imitation  of  Christ,’  though  of  a  different  sort. 

Bonaventura  was  above  all  things  a  mystic;  that  is,  he  belonged  to  that 
class  of  men,  numerous  in  many  ages,  who,  setting  small  store  by  the  world  of 
appearance  open  to  science,  and  even  by  science  itself,  seek  by  asceticism,  medi¬ 
tation,  and  contemplation  to  attain  a  vision  of  the  world  of  reality,  and  finally 
of  the  supreme  reality,  God  himself.  Such  mysticism  is  almost  certainly  de¬ 
rived  from  the  far  East;  but  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  it  owes  its  origin 
mainly  to  Plato,  and  his  notion  of  a  world  of  ideas  distinct  from  the  real 
world,  lying  outside  of  all  mind,  and  attainable  only  by  strict  mental  dis¬ 
cipline.  This  notion,  simplified  by  Aristotle  into  the  notion  of  a  transcendent 
God,  eternally  thinking  himself,  was  developed  into  a  hierarchic  system  of 
being  by  the  Neo-Platonists  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  others,  and  from  them 
passed  into  the  Christian  Church,  partly  through  Augustine  and  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  Areopagita  and  partly  through  the  Moslem  and  Jewish  thinkers 
of  later  times.  Though  at  first  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  Western 
Church,  it  was  too  closely  interwoven  with  Latin  Christianity,  and  too  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  spirit  of  monasticism,  not  to  become  popular.  Its  influence  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  mighty  personality  of  that  prince  of  mystics,  St. 
Bernard  (1091-1153),  from  whom  it  passed  on  to  the  monastery  school  of 
St.  Victor  in  Paris,  where  it  was  worthily  represented  by  the  two  great  names 
of  Hugo  (1096-1141)  and  Richard  (iioo?-ii73)  .  From  the  writings  of 
these,  and  from  such  works  as  the  '  Liber  de  Causis,’  recently  introduced  into 
Europe  through  the  Moslem,  Bonaventura  derived  that  mystical  system  which 
he  elaborated  in  his  '  Itinerarium  ’  and  other  works,  a  magnificent  edition  of 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Fathers  of  the  College  of  St.  Bonaventura,  at 
Quaracchi,  near  Florence  (1882-1902). 


Thomas  Davidson 
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ON  THE  BEHOLDING  OF  GOD  IN  HIS  FOOTSTEPS  IN 
THIS  SENSIBLE  WORLD 

BUT  since,  as  regards  the  mirror  of  sensible  things,  we  may  contemplate 
God  not  only  through  them  as  through  footprints,  but  also  in  them  in 
so  far  as  he  is  in  them  by  essence,  power,  and  presence  —  and  this 
consideration  is  loftier  than  the  preceding  —  therefore  this  kind  of  considera¬ 
tion  occupies  the  second  place,  as  the  second  grade  of  contemplation,  whereby 
we  must  be  guided  to  the  contemplation  of  God  in  all  created  things  which 
enter  our  minds  through  the  bodily  senses. 

We  must  observe,  therefore,  that  this  sensible  world,  which  is  called  the 
macrocosm  —  that  is,  the  long  world  —  enters  into  our  soul,  which  is  called 
the  microcosm  —  that  is,  the  little  world  —  through  the  gates  of  the  five 
senses,  as  regards  the  apprehension,  delectation,  and  distinction  of  these  sen¬ 
sible  things;  which  is  manifest  in  this  way:  —  In  the  sensible  world  some 
things  are  generant,  others  are  generated,  and  others  direct  both  these.  Gener- 
ant  are  the  simple  bodies;  that  is,  the  celestial  bodies  and  the  four  elements. 
For  out  of  the  elements,  through  the  power  of  light,  reconciling  the  con¬ 
trariety  of  elements  in  things  mixed,  are  generated  and  produced  whatever 
things  are  generated  and  produced  by  the  operation  of  natural  power.  Gener¬ 
ated  are  the  bodies  composed  of  the  elements,  as  minerals,  vegetables,  sensible 
things,  and  human  bodies.  Directing  both  these  and  those  are  the  spiritual 
substances:  whether  altogether  conjunct,  like  the  souls  of  the  brutes;  or  sepa¬ 
rably  conjunct,  like  rational  souls;  or  altogether  separate,  like  the  celestial 
spirits;  which  the  philosophers  call  Intelligences,  we  Angels.  On  these,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  philosophers,  it  devolves  to  move  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  for  this 
reason  the  administratipn  of  the  universe  is  ascribed  to  them,  as  receiving  from 
the  First  Cause  —  that  is,  God  —  that  inflow  of  virtue  which  they  pour 
forth  again  in  relation  to  the  work  of  government,  which  has  reference  to  the 
natural  consistence  of  things.  But  according  to  the  theologians  the  direction 
of  the  universe  is  ascribed  to  these  same  beings,  as  regards  the  works  of  re¬ 
demption,  with  respect  to  which  they  are  called  "  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth 
to  do  service  for  the  sake  of  them  that  shall  inherit  salvation.” 

Man,  therefore,  who  is  called  the  lesser  world,  has  five  senses,  like  five 
gates,  through  which  the  knowledge  of  all  the  things  that  are  in  the  sensible 
world  enters  into  his  soul.  For  through  sight  there  enter  the  sublime  and 
luminous  bodies  and  all  other  colored  things;  through  touch,  solid  and  terres¬ 
trial  bodies;  through  the  three  intermediate  senses,  the  intermediate  bodies; 
through  taste,  the  aqueous;  through  hearing,  the  aerial;  through  smell,  the 
vaporable,  which  have  something  of  the  humid,  something  of  the  aerial,  and 
something  of  the  fiery  or  hot,  as  is  clear  from  the  fumes  that  are  liberated 
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from  spices.  There  enter,  therefore,  through  these  doors  not  only  the  simple 
bodies,  but  also  the  mixed  bodies  compounded  of  these.  Seeing  then  that  with 
sense  we  perceive  not  only  these  particular  sensibles  —  light,  sound,  odor, 
savor,  and  the  four  primary  qualities  which  touch  apprehends  —  but  also  the 
common  sensibles  —  number,  magnitude,  figure,  rest,  and  motion;  and  seeing 
that  everything  which  moves  is  moved  by  something  else,  and  certain  things 
move  and  rest  of  themselves,  as  do  the  animals;  in  apprehending  through 
these  five  senses  the  motions  of  bodies,  we  are  guided  to  the  knowledge  of 
spiritual  motions,  as  by  an  effect  to  the  knowledge  of  causes. 

In  the  three  classes  of  things,  therefore,  the  whole  of  this  sensible  world 
enters  the  human  soul  through  apprehension.  These  external  sensible  things 
are  those  which  first  enter  into  the  soul  through  the  gates  of  the  five  senses. 
They  enter,  I  say,  not  through  their  substances,  but  through  their  similitudes, 
generated  first  in  the  medium,  and  from  the  medium  in  the  external  organ, 
and  from  the  external  organ  in  the  internal  organ,  and  from  this  in  the  appre¬ 
hensive  power;  and  thus  generation  in  the  medium,  and  from  the  medium  in 
the  organ,  and  the  direction  of  the  apprehensive  power  upon  it,  produce  the 
apprehension  of  all  those  things  which  the  soul  apprehends  externally. 

This  apprehension,  if  it  is  directed  to  a  proper  object,  is  followed  by  de¬ 
light.  The  sense  delights  in  the  object  perceived  through  its  abstract  similitude, 
either  by  reason  of  its  beauty,  as  in  vision,  or  by  reason  of  its  sweetness,  as  in 
smell  and  hearing,  or  by  reason  of  its  healthfulness,  as  in  taste  and  touch, 
properly  speaking.  But  all  delight  is  by  reason  of  proportion.  But  since  species 
is  the  ground  of  form,  power,  and  action,  according  as  it  has  reference  to  the 
principle  from  which  it  emanates,  the  medium  into  which  it  passes,  or  the 
term  upon  which  it  acts,  therefore  proportion  is  observed  in  three  things.  It  is 
observed  in  similitude,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  the  ground  of  species  or  form, 
and  so  is  called  speciosity,  because  beauty  is  nothing  but  numerical  equality, 
or  a  certain  disposition  of  parts  accompanied  with  sweetness  of  color.  It  is 
observed  in  so  far  as  it  forms  the  ground  of  power  or  virtue,  and  thus  is  called 
sweetness,  when  the  active  virtue  does  not  disproportionally  exceed  the  recipi¬ 
ent  virtue,  because  the  sense  is  depressed  by  extremes,  and  delighted  by  means. 
It  is  observed  in  so  far  as  it  forms  the  ground  of  efficacy  and  impression,  which 
is  proportional  when  the  agent,  in  impressing,  satisfies  the  need  of  the  patient, 
and  this  is  to  preserve  and  nourish  it,  as  appears  chiefly  in  taste  and  touch. 
And  thus  we  see  how,  by  pleasure,  external  delightful  things  enter  through 
similitude  into  the  soul,  according  to  the  threefold  method  of  delectation. 

After  this  apprehension  and  delight  there  comes  discernment,  by  which  we 
not  only  discern  whether  this  thing  be  white  or  black  (because  this  alone  be¬ 
longs  to  the  outer  sense) ,  and  whether  this  thing  be  wholesome  or  hurtful 
(because  this  belongs  to  the  inner  sense) ,  but  also  discern  why  this  delights 
and  give  a  reason  therefor.  And  in  this  act  we  inquire  into  the  reason  of  the 
delight  which  is  derived  by  the  sense  from  the  object.  This  happens  when  we 
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inquire  into  the  reason  of  the  beautiful,  the  sweet,  and  the  wholesome,  and 
discover  that  it  is  a  proportion  of  equality.  But  a  rario  of  equality  is  the 
same  in  great  things  and  in  small.  It  is  not  extended  by  dimensions;  it  does  not 
enter  into  succession,  or  pass  with  passing  things;  it  is  not  altered  by  motions. 
It  abstracts  therefore  from  place,  time,  and  motion;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
immutable,  uncircumscribable,  interminable,  and  altogether  spiritual.  Dis¬ 
cernment,  then,  is  an  action  which,  by  purifying  and  abstracting,  makes  the 
sensible  species,  sensibly  received  through  the  senses,  enter  into  the  intellective 
power.  And  thus  the  whole  of  this  world  enters  into  the  human  soul  by  the 
gates  of  the  five  senses,  according  to  the  three  aforesaid  activities. 

All  these  things  are  footprints,  in  which  we  may  behold  our  God.  For,  since 
an  apprehended  species  is  a  similitude  generated  in  a  medium  and  then  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  organ,  and  through  that  impression  leads  to  the  knowledge 
of  its  principle  —  that  is,  of  its  object  —  it  manifestly  implies  that  that  eternal 
light  generates  from  itself  a  similitude  or  splendor  coequal,  consubstantial, 
and  coetemal;  and  that  He  who  is  the  image  and  similitude  of  the  invisible 
God,  and  the  splendor  of  the  glory,  and  the  figure  of  the  substance  which  is 
everywhere,  generates  by  his  first  generation  of  himself  his  own  similitude  in 
the  form  of  an  object  in  the  entire  medium,  unites  himself  by  the  grace  of 
union  to  the  individual  of  rational  nature,  as  a  species  to  a  bodily  organ,  so 
that  by  this  union  he  may  lead  us  back  to  the  Father  as  the  fontal  principle 
and  object.  If  therefore  all  cognizable  things  generate  species  of  themselves, 
they  clearly  proclaim  that  in  them,  as  in  mirrors,  may  be  seen  the  eternal  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  Word,  the  Image,  and  the  Son,  eternally  emanating  from  God 
the  Father.  .  .  . 

Since  therefore  all  things  are  beautiful,  and  in  a  certain  way  delightful, 
and  since  beauty  and  delight  are  inseparable  from  proportion,  and  proportion 
is  primarily  in  numbers,  all  things  must  of  necessity  be  full  of  number.  For 
this  reason,  number  is  the  chief  exemplar  in  the  mind  of  the  artificer,  and  in 
things  the  chief  footprint  leading  to  wisdom.  Since  this  is  most  manifest  to  all 
and  most  close  to  God,  it  leads  us  most  closely  and  by  seven  differences  to 
God,  and  makes  him  known  in  all  things,  corporeal  and  sensible.  And  while  we 
apprehend  numerical  things,  we  delight  in  numerical  proportions,  and  judge 
irrefragably  by  the  laws  of  these.  .  .  . 

For  every  creature  is  by  nature  an  effigy  and  similitude  of  that  eternal 
Wisdom:  but  especially  so  is  that  creature  which  in  the  book  of  Scriptures  was 
assumed  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  for  the  prefiguration  of  spiritual  things; 
more  especially  those  creatures  in  whose  effigy  God  was  willing  to  appear  for 
the  angelic  ministry;  and  most  especially  that  creature  which  he  was  willing 
to  set  forth  as  a  sign,  and  which  plays  the  part  not  only  of  a  sign,  as  that  word 
is  commonly  used,  but  also  of  a  sacrament. 


ST.  THOMAS  AQUINAS 

THOMAS  AQUINAS,  philosopher  and  theologian,  was  born  in  1226, 
at  or  near  Aquino,  in  southern  Italy.  He  received  his  early  training 
from  the  Benedictines  of  Monte  Cassino.  Tradition  says  he  was  a 
taciturn  and  seemingly  dull  boy,  derisively  nicknamed  by  his  fellows  "  the 
dumb  ox,”  but  admired  by  his  teachers.  He  subsequently  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Naples.  While  studying  there  he  joined  the  Dominican  order,  and 
was  sent  on  later  to  Cologne,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Albertus  Magnus. 
In  1251  he  went  to  Paris,  took  his  degrees  in  theology,  and  began  his  career 
as  a  teacher  in  the  University.  His  academic  work  there  was  continued,  with 
slight  interruptions,  till  1261.  The  eleven  years  which  followed  were  spent 
partly  in  Rome,  where  Thomas  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  Urban  IV  and 
Clement  IV,  and  partly  in  the  cities  of  northern  Italy,  which  he  visited  in  the 
interest  of  his  order.  During  this  period  he  produced  the  greatest  of  his 
works,  and  won  such  repute  as  a  theologian  that  the  leading  universities  made 
every  effort  to  secure  him  as  a  teacher.  He  was  appointed  to  a  professorship 
at  Naples,  where  he  remained  from  1272  until  the  early  part  of  1274.  Sum¬ 
moned  by  Gregory  X  to  take  part  in  the  Council  of  Lyons,  he  set  out  on  his 
journey  northward,  but  was  compelled  by  illness  to  stop  at  Fossanuova.  Here 
he  died  on  March  7,  1274.  He  was  canonized  in  1323,  and  was  proclaimed 
a  doctor  of  the  Church  by  Pius  V  in  1567. 

These  honors  were  merited  by  a  remarkable  combination  of  ability  and 
virtue.  To  an  absolute  purity  of  life,  St.  Thomas  added  an  earnest  love  of 
truth  and  of  labor.  Calm  in  the  midst  of  discussion,  he  was  equally  proof 
against  the  danger  of  brilliant  success.  As  the  friend  of  Popes  and  princes, 
he  might  have  attained  the  highest  dignities;  but  these  he  steadfastly  declined, 
devoting  himself,  so  far  as  his  duty  permitted,  to  scientific  pursuits.  Judged 
by  his  writings,  he  was  intense  yet  thoroughly  objective,  firm  in  his  own 
position  but  dispassionate  in  treating  the  opinions  of  others.  Conclusions 
reached  by  daring  speculation  and  faultless  logic  are  stated  simply,  imper¬ 
sonally.  Keen  replies  are  given  without  bitterness,  and  the  boldest  efforts  of 
reason  are  united  with  the  submissiveness  of  faith. 

His  works  fill  twenty-five  large  quarto  volumes  of  the  Parma  edition.  This 
is,  so  far,  the  most  complete  collection,  though  various  portions  have  been 
edited  from  time  to  time  with  the  commentaries  of  learned  theologians  like 
Cajetan  and  Sylvius.  Partial  translations  have  also  been  made  into  several 
modern  languages.  As  yet  there  is  no  complete  English  edition  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  *  Summa  Theologica,’  however,  has  been  translated  by  the  English  Do¬ 
minican  Fathers. 
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Turning  to  the  Latin  text,  the  student  cannot  but  notice  the  contrast 
between  the  easy  diction  of  modem  philosophical  writers  and  the  rugged 
conciseness  of  the  medieval  schoolman.  On  the  other  hand,  disappointment 
awaits  those  who  quit  the  pages  of  Cicero  for  the  less  elegant  Latinity  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  What  can  be  said  in  favor  of  scholastic  "  style  ”  is  that  it 
expresses  clearly  and  tersely  the  subtle  shades  of  thought  which  had  developed 
through  thirteen  centuries,  and  which  often  necessitated  a  sacrifice  of  classic 
form.  With  the  schoolmen,  as  with  modem  writers  on  scientific  subjects, 
precision  was  the  first  requisite,  and  exact  terminology  was  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  than  literary  beauty. 

Similar  standards  must  be  kept  in  view  when  we  pass  judgment  upon  the 
technique  of  St.  Thomas.  In  his  presentation  we  find  neither  the  eloquence 
nor  the  rhetoric  of  the  Fathers.  He  quotes  them  continually,  and  in  some  of 
his  works  adopts  their  division  into  books  and  chapters.  But  his  exposition 
is  more  compact,  consisting  at  times  of  clear-cut  arguments  in  series  without 
an  attempt  at  transition,  at  other  times  of  sustained  reasoning  processes  in 
which  no  phrase  is  superfluous  and  no  word  ambiguous.  Elsewhere  he  uses 
the  more  rigid  mold  which  was  peculiar  to  the  scholastic  period,  and  had  been 
fashioned  chiefly  by  Alexander  of  Hales.  Each  subject  is  divided  into  so  many 
"  questions,”  and  each  "  question  ”  into  so  many  "  articles.”  The  "  article  ” 
begins  with  the  statement  of  objections,  then  discusses  various  opinions, 
establishes  the  author’s  position,  and  closes  with  a  solution  of  the  difficulties 
which  that  position  may  encounter.  This  method  had  its  advantages.  It 
facilitates  analysis,  and  obliges  the  writer  to  examine  every  aspect  of  a 
problem.  It  secures  breadth  of  view  and  thoroughness  of  treatment.  It  is, 
especially,  a  transparent  medium  for  reason,  unbiased  by  either  sentiment  or 
verbiage. 

If  such  qualities  of  style  and  presentation  were  encouraged  by  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  Aquinas  pursued  his  earlier  studies,  they  were  also  helpful  in 
the  task  which  he  chose  as  his  life-work.  This  was  the  construction  of  a  system 
in  which  all  the  elements  of  knowledge  should  be  harmoniously  united.  An 
undertaking  so  vast  necessitated  a  long  preparation,  the  study  of  all  available 
sources,  and  the  elucidation  of  many  detailed  problems.  Hence,  a  considerable 
portion  of  St.  Thomas’  works  is  taken  up  with  the  explanation  of  Peter  the 
Lombard’s  '  Sententias,’  with  Commentaries  on  Aristotle,  with  Expositions  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  collections  from  the  Fathers,  and  various  opuscula  or 
studies  on  special  subjects.  Under  the  title  '  Quaestiones  Disputa tae,’  numerous 
problems  in  philosophy  and  theology  are  discussed  at  length.  But  the  synthetic 
power  of  Aquinas  is  shown  chiefly  in  the  '  Contra  Gentes  ’  and  the  '  Summa 
Theologica,’  the  former  being  a  defense  of  Christian  belief  with  special 
reference  to  Arabian  philosophy,  and  the  latter  a  masterly  compendium  of 
rational  and  revealed  truth. 

The  conception  of  the  '  Summa  ’  was  not  altogether  original.  From  the 
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earliest  days  of  the  Church,  men  of  genius  had  insisted  on  the  reasonableness 
of  Christian  belief  by  showing  that,  though  supernatural  in  its  origin,  it  did 
not  conflict  with  either  the  facts  or  the  laws  of  human  knowledge.  And  as 
these  had  found  their  highest  expression  in  Greek  philosophy,  it  was  natural 
that  this  philosophy  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  elucidation  of  revealed 
truth.  The  early  Fathers  turned  to  Plato,  not  only  because  his  teaching  was  so 
spiritual,  but  also  because  it  could  be  so  readily  used  as  a  framework  for  those 
theological  concepts  which  Christianity  had  brought  into  the  world.  Thus 
adopted  by  men  who  were  recognized  authorities  in  the  Church  —  especially 
men  like  Augustine  and  the  Areopagite  —  Platonism  endured  for  centuries 
as  the  rational  element  in  dogmatic  exposition. 

Scholasticism  inaugurated  a  new  era.  Patristic  erudition  had  gathered  a 
wealth  of  theological  knowledge  which  the  schoolmen  fully  appreciated.  But 
the  same  truths  were  to  receive  another  setting  and  be  treated  by  different 
methods.  Speculation  changed  its  direction,  Aristotle  taking  the  place  of  his 
master.  The  peripatetic  system  found  able  exponents  in  the  earlier  Scholastics; 
but  Aquinas  surpassed  them  alike  in  the  mastery  of  the  philosopher’s  principles 
and  in  his  application  of  these  principles  to  Christian  doctrine.  His  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  Aristotle  adhere  strictly  to  the  text,  dissecting  its  meaning  and 
throwing  into  relief  the  orderly  sequence  of  ideas.  In  his  other  works,  he 
develops  the  germs  of  thought  which  he  had  gathered  from  the  Stagirite, 
and  makes  them  the  groundwork  of  his  philosophical  and  theological  specu¬ 
lations. 

With  the  subtlety  of  a  metaphysician  St.  Thomas  combined  a  vast  erudi¬ 
tion.  Quotations  from  the  Fathers  appear  on  nearly  every  page  of  his  writings, 
serving  either  as  a  keynote  to  the  discussion  which  follows,  or  as  an  occasion 
for  solving  objections.  Toward  St.  Augustine  he  shows  the  deepest  reverence, 
though  their  methods  differ  so  widely,  and  his  brief  but  lucid  comments  throw 
light  on  difficult  sayings  of  the  great  Doctor.  His  familiarity  with  patristic 
theology  is  shown  particularly  in  the  '  Catena  Aurea,’  where  he  links  with 
passages  from  the  Sacred  Text  numerous  extracts  from  the  older  commentators. 

His  respect  for  these  interpretations  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  a 
thorough  search  of  Scripture  itself.  With  characteristic  clearness  and  depth 
he  interpreted  various  books  of  the  Bible,  insisting  chiefly  on  the  doctrinal 
meaning.  The  best  of  his  work  in  this  line  was  devoted  to  the  Pauline  Epistles 
and  to  the  Book  of  Job;  but  his  mastery  of  each  text  is  no  less  evident  where 
he  takes  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  the  starting-point  in  theological  argu¬ 
ment,  or  makes  it  the  crowning  evidence  at  the  close  of  a  philosophical 
demonstration. 

The  materials  gathered  from  Philosophy,  Tradition,  and  Scripture  were  the 
fruit  of  analysis;  the  final  synthesis  had  yet  to  be  accomplished.  This  was  the 
scope  of  the  '  Summa  Theologica,’  a  work  which,  though  it  was  not  completed, 
is  the  greatest  production  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  the  prologue  he  says: 
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"  Since  the  teacher  of  Catholic  truth  should  instruct  not  only  those  who 
are  advanced,  but  also  those  who  are  beginning,  it  is  our  purpose  in  this  work 
to  treat  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Christian  religion  in  a  manner  adapted  to 
the  instruction  of  beginners.  For  we  have  considered  that  young  students  en¬ 
counter  various  obstacles  in  the  writings  of  different  authors:  partly  because 
of  the  multiplication  of  useless  questions,  articles,  and  arguments;  partly 
because  the  essentials  of  knowledge  are  dealt  with,  not  in  scientific  order,  but 
according  as  the  explanation  of  books  required  or  an  occasion  for  disputing 
offered;  partly  because  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  things  begets 
weariness  and  confusion  in  the  hearer’s  mind.  Endeavoring,  therefore,  to 
avoid  these  defects  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  we  shall  try,  with  confidence 
in  the  Divine  assistance,  to  treat  of  sacred  science  briefly  and  clearly,  so  far  as 
the  subject-matter  will  allow.” 

The  work  intended  for  novices  in  theology,  and  so  unpretentiously  opened, 
is  then  portioned  out  in  these  words: 

"  Whereas,  the  chief  aim  of  this  science  is  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  God, 
not  only  as  existing  in  Himself,  but  also  as  the  origin  and  end  of  all  things, 
and  especially  of  rational  creatures,  we  therefore  shall  treat  first  of  God; 
second,  of  the  rational  creature’s  tendency  toward  God;  third,  of  Christ,  who 
as  man  is  the  way  whereby  we  approach  unto  God.  Concerning  God,  we  shall 
consider  (i)  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  Divine  Essence;  (2)  those 
which  regard  the  distinction  of  persons;  (3)  those  which  concern  the  origin 
of  creatures  from  Him.  As  to  the  Divine  Essence  we  shall  inquire  (1)  whether 
God  exists;  (2)  what  is,  or  rather  what  is  not,  the  manner  of  His  existence; 
(3)  how  He  acts  through  His  knowledge,  will,  and  power.  Under  the  first 
heading  we  shall  ask  whether  God’s  existence  is  self-evident,  whether  it  can 
be  demonstrated,  and  whether  God  does  exist.” 

Similar  subdivisions  precede  each  question  as  it  comes  up  for  discussion,  so 
that  the  student  is  enabled  to  take  a  comprehensive  view,  and  perceive  the 
bearing  of  one  problem  on  another  as  well  as  its  place  in  the  wide  domain  of 
theology.  As  a  consequence,  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  '  Summa  ’  find 
in  it  an  object-lesson  of  breadth,  proportion,  and  orderly  thinking.  Its  chief 
merit,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
exhibition  of  the  harmony  between  reason  and  faith.  In  it,  more  than  in  any 
other  of  his  works,  is  displayed  the  mind  of  its  author.  It  determines  his 
place  in  the  history  of  thought,  and  closes  what  may  be  called  the  second 
period  in  the  development  of  Christian  theology.  Scholasticism,  the  high 
point  of  intellectual  activity  in  the  Church,  reached  its  culmination  in  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

His  works  have  been  a  rich  source  of  information  for  Catholic  theologians, 
and  his  opinions  have  always  commanded  respect.  The  polemics  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  brought  about  a  change  in  theological  methods,  the  positive 
and  critical  elements  becoming  more  prominent.  Modern  rationalism,  however, 
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has  intensified  the  discussion  of  those  fundamental  problems  which  St.  Thomas 
handled  so  thoroughly.  As  his  writings  furnish  both  a  forcible  statement  of 
the  Catholic  position  and  satisfactory  replies  to  many  current  objections, 
the  Thomistic  system  has  recently  been  restored.  The  "  neoscholastic  move¬ 
ment  ”  was  initiated  by  Leo  XIII  in  his  Encyclical  '  ^Titerni  Patris,’  dated 
August  4,  1879,  and  its  rapid  growth  made  Aquinas  the  model  of  Catholic 
thought  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  the  early  twentieth  century,  as  he  certainly 
was  in  the  thirteenth. 

The  subjoined  extracts  show  his  views  on  some  questions  of  actual  im¬ 
portance,  with  regard  not  alone  to  medieval  controversies,  but  to  the  problems 
of  the  universe  which  will  press  on  the  minds  of  men  twenty-five  hundred 
years  in  the  future  as  they  did  twenty-five  hundred  years  in  the  past. 

Edwin  A.  Pace 


ON  THE  VALUE  OF  OUR  CONCEPTS  OF  THE  DEITY 
From  the  '  Summa  Theologica  ’ 

IT  is  obvious  that  terms  implying  negation  or  extrinsic  relation  in  no  way 
signify  the  divine  substance,  but  simply  the  removal  of  some  attribute 
from  Him,  or  His  relation  with  other  beings,  or  rather  the  relation  of 
other  beings  with  Him.  As  to  appellations  that  are  absolute  and  positive  — 
such  as  good,  wise,  and  the  like  —  various  opinions  have  been  entertained. 
It  was  held  by  some  that  these  terms,  though  used  affirmatively,  were  in  reality 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  elimination,  and  not  with  the  intent  of  positive 
attribution.  Hence,  they  claimed,  when  we  say  that  God  is  a  living  being,  we 
mean  that  God’s  existence  is  not  that  of  inanimate  things;  and  so  on  for  other 
predicates.  This  was  the  position  of  Rabbi  Moses.  According  to  another  view 
these  terms  are  employed  to  denote  a  relation  between  God  and  creatures;  so 
that,  for  instance,  when  we  say,  God  is  good,  we  mean,  God  is  the  cause  of 
goodness  in  all  things. 

Both  interpretations,  however,  are  open  to  a  threefold  objection.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  neither  can  offer  any  explanation  of  the  fact  that  certain  terms  are 
applied  to  the  Deity  in  preference  to  others.  As  He  is  the  source  of  all  good, 
so  He  is  the  cause  of  all  things  corporeal;  consequently,  if  by  affirming  that 
God  is  good  we  merely  imply  that  He  is  the  cause  of  goodness,  we  might  with 
equal  reason  assert  that  He  is  a  corporeal  being.  .  .  . 

Again,  the  inference  from  these  positions  would  be  that  all  terms  applied 
to  God  have  only  a  secondary  import,  such,  for  instance,  as  we  give  to  the 
word  healthy,  as  applied  to  medicine;  whereby  we  signify  that  it  is  productive 
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of  health  in  the  organism,  while  the  organism  itself  is  said,  properly  and 
primarily,  to  be  healthy. 

In  the  third  place,  these  interpretations  distort  the  meaning  of  those  whb 
employ  such  terms  in  regard  to  the  Deity.  For,  when  they  declare  that  He  is 
the  living  God,  they  certainly  mean  something  else  than  that  He  is  the  cause 
of  our  life  or  that  He  is  different  from  inanimate  bodies. 

We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  take  another  view,  and  to  affirm  that  such 
terms  denote  the  substantial  nature  of  God,  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  their 
representative  force  is  deficient.  They  express  the  knowledge  which  our  in¬ 
tellect  has  of  God;  and  since  this  knowledge  is  gotten  from  created  things, 
we  know  Him  according  to  the  measure  in  which  creatures  represent  Him. 
Now  God,  absolutely  and  in  all  respects  perfect,  possesses  every  perfection 
that  is  found  in  His  creatures.  Each  created  thing,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  some  perfection,  resembles  and  manifests  the  Deity;  not  as  a  being  of  the 
same  species  or  genus  with  itself,  but  as  a  supereminent  source  from  which 
are  derived  its  effects.  They  represent  Him,  in  a  word,  just  as  the  energy  of 
the  terrestrial  elements  represents  the  energy  of  the  sun. 

Our  manner  of  speech,  therefore,  denotes  the  substance  of  God,  yet  denotes 
it  imperfectly,  because  creatures  are  imperfect  manifestations  of  Him. 
When  we  say  that  God  is  good,  we  do  not  mean  that  He  is  the  cause  of 
goodness  or  that  He  is  not  evil.  Our  meaning  is  this:  What  we  call  goodness 
in  creatures  pre-exists  in  God  in  a  far  higher  way.  Whence  it  follows,  not  that 
God  is  good  because  He  is  the  source  of  good,  but  rather,  because  He  is  good, 
He  imparts  goodness  to  all  things  else;  as  St.  Augustine  says,  "  Inasmuch  as 
He  is  good,  we  are.” 


HOW  CAN  THE  ABSOLUTE  BE  A  CAUSE? 

From  the  '  Quaestiones  Disputatae  ’ 

THE  relations  which  are  spoken  of  as  existing  between  God  and 
creatures  are  not  really  in  Him.  A  real  relation  is  that  which  exists 
between  two  things.  It  is  mutual  or  bilateral  then,  only  when  its  basis 
in  both  correlates  is  the  same.  Such  is  the  case  in  all  quantitive  relations. 
Quantity  being  essentially  the  same  in  all  quanta,  gives  rise  to  relations  which 
are  real  in  both  terms  —  in  the  part,  for  instance,  and  in  the  whole,  in  the 
unit  of  measurement  and  in  that  which  is  measured. 

But  where  a  relation  originates  in  causation,  as  between  that  which  is  active 
and  that  which  is  passive,  it  does  not  always  concern  both  terms.  True,  that 
which  is  acted  upon,  or  set  in  motion,  or  produced,  must  be  related  to  the 
source  of  these  modifications,  since  every  effect  is  dependent  upon  its  cause. 
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And  it  is  equally  true  that  such  causes  or  agencies  are  in  some  cases  related 
to  their  effects,  namely,  when  the  production  of  those  effects  redounds  in  some 
way  to  the  well-being  of  the  cause  itself.  This  is  evidently  what  happens  when 
like  begets  like,  and  thereby  perpetuates,  so  far  as  may  be,  its  own  species.  .  .  . 
There  are  cases,  nevertheless,  in  which  a  thing,  without  being  related,  has 
other  things  related  to  it.  The  cognizing  subject  is  related  to  that  which  is 
the  object  of  cognition  —  to  a  thing  which  is  outside  the  mind.  But  the  thing 
itself  is  in  no  way  affected  by  this  cognition,  since  the  mental  process  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  mind,  and  therefore  does  not  bring  about  any  change  in  the  object. 
Hence  the  relation  established  by  the  act  of  knowing  cannot  be  in  that  which 
is  known. 

The  same  holds  good  of  sensation.  For  though  the  physical  object  sets  up 
changes  in  the  sense-organ,  and  is  related  to  it  as  other  physical  agencies  are 
related  to  the  things  on  which  they  act,  still,  the  sensation  implies,  over  and 
above  the  organic  change,  a  subjective  activity  of  which  the  external  activity 
is  altogether  devoid.  Likewise,  we  say  that  a  man  is  at  the  right  of  a  pillar 
because,  with  his  power  of  locomotion,  he  can  take  his  stand  at  the  right  or 
the  left,  before  or  behind,  above  or  below.  But  obviously  these  relations,  vary 
them  as  we  will,  imply  nothing  in  the  stationary  pillar,  though  they  are  real 
in  the  man  who  holds  or  changes  his  position.  Once  more,  a  coin  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  action  that  gives  it  its  value,  since  this  action  is  a  human 
convention;  and  a  man  is  quite  apart  from  the  process  which  produces  his 
image.  Between  a  man  and  his  portrait  there  is  a  relation,  but  this  is  real 
in  the  portrait  only.  Between  the  coin  and  its  current  value  there  is  a  relation, 
but  this  is  not  real  in  the  coin. 

Now  for  the  application.  God’s  action  is  not  to  be  understood  as  going  out 
from  Him  and  terminating  in  that  which  He  creates.  His  action  is  Himself; 
consequently  altogether  apart  from  the  genus  of  created  being  whereby  the 
creature  is  related  to  Him.  And  again,  he  gains  nothing  by  creating,  or,  as 
Avicenna  puts  it,  His  creative  action  is  in  the  highest  degree  generous.  It  is 
also  manifest  that  His  action  involves  no  modification  of  His  being  — 
without  changing,  He  causes  the  changeable.  Consequently,  though  creatures 
are  related  to  Him,  as  effects  to  their  cause,  He  is  not  really  related  to  them. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  LIVING  THINGS 
From  the  '  Quaestiones  Disputatte  ’ 

ACCORDING  to  Augustine,  the  passage  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
ZjA  the  green  herb  ”  means,  not  that  plants  were  then  actually  produced 
JL  jL.  in  their  proper  nature,  but  that  a  germinative  power  was  given  the 
earth  to  produce  plants  by  the  work  of  propagation;  so  that  the  earth  is  then 
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said  to  have  brought  forth  the  green  herb  and  the  fruit-yielding  tree,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  received  the  power  of  producing  them.  This  position  is  strengthened 
by  the  authority  of  Scripture  (Gen.  ii,  4) :  —  "  These  are  the  generations  of 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord 
God  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  every  plant  in  the  field  before  it 
sprang  up  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  in  the  ground  before  it  grew.”  From 
this  text  we  infer,  first,  that  all  the  works  of  the  six  days  were  created  in  the 
day  that  God  made  heaven  and  earth  and  every  plant  of  the  field;  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  all  plants,  which  are  said  to  have  been  created  on  the  third  day, 
were  produced  at  the  same  time  that  God  created  heaven  and  earth.  The 
second  inference  is  that  plants  were  then  produced  not  actually,  but  only  ac¬ 
cording  to  causal  virtues,  in  that  the  power  to  produce  them  was  given  to  the 
earth.  And  this  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  He  produced  every  plant  of  the 
field  before  it  actually  arose  upon  the  earth  by  His  dispositive  action,  and 
every  herb  of  the  earth  before  it  actually  grew.  Hence,  before  they  came  forth 
in  reality,  they  were  made  causally  in  the  earth. 

This  view,  moreover,  is  supported  by  reason.  For  in  those  first  days  God 
made  the  creature  either  in  its  cause,  or  in  its  origin,  or  in  its  actuality,  by  the 
work  from  which  He  afterward  rested;  He  nevertheless  works  even  till  now 
in  the  administration  of  things  created  by  the  work  of  propagation.  To  this 
latter  process  belongs  the  actual  production  of  plants  from  the  earth,  because 
all  that  is  needed  to  bring  them  forth  is  the  energy  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
their  father,  so  to  say,  and  the  power  of  the  earth  in  place  of  a  mother.  Plants, 
therefore,  were  produced  on  the  third  day,  not  actually,  but  causally.  After 
the  six  days,  however,  they  were  actually  brought  forth,  according  to  their 
proper  species  and  in  their  proper  nature,  by  the  work  of  administration. 
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OF  the  events  in  Dante’s  life  few  are  precisely  ascertained,  but  of  its 
general  course  enough  is  known,  either  from  his  own  statements  or 
from  external  testimony,  to  show  the  essential  relations  between  his 
life  and  his  work,  and  the  influence  of  his  experience  upon  his  convictions  and 
character.  Most  of  the  biographies  of  him  are  untrustworthy,  being  largely 
built  up  upon  a  foundation  of  inferences  and  suppositions,  and  often  filled 
out  with  traditions  and  stories  of  which  the  greater  part  are  certainly  false  and 
few  have  a  likelihood  of  truth.  The  only  strictly  contemporary  account  of  him 
is  that  given  by  the  excellent  Chronicler  of  Florence,  Giovanni  Villani,  a 
man  of  weight  and  judgment,  who  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  Chronicle,  under 
the  year  1321,  recording  Dante’s  death,  adds  a  brief  narrative  of  his  life  and 
works;  because,  as  he  says,  "  on  account  of  the  virtues  and  knowledge  and 
worth  of  so  great  a  citizen,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  fitting  to  give  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  him  in  this  our  chronicle,  although  the  noble  works  left  by  him 
in  writing  afford  a  true  testimonial  to  him,  and  honorable  fame  to  our  city.” 
"  Dante  was,”  says  Villani,  "  an  honorable  and  ancient  citizen  of  Florence,  of 
the  gate  of  San  Piero,  and  our  neighbor.”  "  He  was  a  great  master  in  almost 
every  branch  of  knowledge,  although  he  was  a  layman;  he  was  a  supreme  poet 
and  philosopher,  and  a  perfect  rhetorician  alike  in  prose  and  verse,  as  well  as 
a  most  noble  orator  in  public  speech,  supreme  in  rhyme,  with  the  most  polished 
and  beautiful  style  that  had  ever  been  in  our  language.  .  .  .  Because  of  his 
knowledge  he  was  somewhat  presumptuous,  disdainful,  and  haughty;  and, 
as  it  were  after  the  manner  of  a  philosopher,  having  little  graciousness,  he 
knew  not  well  to  bear  himself  with  common  people  ( conversare  con  laid) .” 

Dante  was  born  in  Florence,  in  May  or  June  1265.  Of  his  family  little  is 
positively  known.1  It  was  not  among  the  nobles  of  the  city,  but  it  had  place 
among  the  well-to-do  citizens  who  formed  the  body  of  the  State  and  the  main 
support  of  th‘e  Guelf  party.  Of  Dante’s  early  years,  and  the  course  of  his 
education,  nothing  is  known  save  what  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  various  writ¬ 
ings  or  what  may  be  inferred  from  them.  Lionardo  Bruni,  eminent  as  an 
historian  and  as  a  public  man,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Dante  about  a  hundred 
years  after  his  death,  cites  a  letter  of  which  we  have  no  other  knowledge,  in 
which,  if  the  letter  be  genuine,  the  poet  says  that  he  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Campaldino,  fought  in  June  1289.  The  words  are:  —  "  At  the  battle  of 

1  In  the  '  Paradiso  ’  (canto  xv)  he  introduces  his  great-great-grandfather  Cacciaguida, 
who  tells  of  himself  that  he  followed  the  Emperor  Conrad  to  fight  against  the  Mohammedans, 
was  made  a  knight  by  him,  and  was  slain  in  the  war. 
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Campaldino,  in  which  the  Ghibelline  party  was  almost  all  slain  and  undone, 
I  found  myself  not  a  child  in  arms,  and  I  experienced  great  fear,  and  finally 
the  greatest  joy,  because  of  the  shifting  fortunes  of  the  fight.”  It  seems  likely 
that  Dante  was  present,  probably  under  arms,  in  the  later  part  of  the  same 
summer,  at  the  surrender  to  the  Florentines  of  the  Pisan  stronghold  of 
Caprona,  where,  he  says  ('Inferno,’  xxi,  94-96),  "I  saw  the  foot  soldiers 
afraid,  who  came  out  under  compact  from  Caprona,  seeing  themselves  among 
so  many  enemies.” 

Years  passed  before  any  other  event  in  Dante’s  life  is  noted  with  a  certain 
date.  An  imperfect  record  preserved  in  the  Florentine  archives  mentions  his 
taking  part  in  a  discussion  in  the  so-called  Council  of  a  Hundred  Men,  on 
the  fifth  of  June,  1296.  This  is  of  importance  as  indicating  that  he  had  before 
this  time  become  a  member  of  one  of  the  twelve  Arts  —  enrollment  in  one  of 
which  was  required  for  the  acquisition  of  the  right  to  exercise  political  func¬ 
tions  in  the  State  —  and  also  as  indicating  that  he  had  a  place  in  the  chief 
of  those  councils  by  which  public  measures  were  discussed  and  decided.  The 
Art  of  which  he  was  a  member  was  that  of  the  physicians  and  druggists 
[medici  e  speziali'},  an  Art  whose  dealings  included  commerce  in  many  of  the 
products  of  the  East. 

Not  far  from  this  time,  but  whether  before  or  after  1296  is  uncertain,  he 
married.  His  wife  was  Gemma  dei  Donati.  The  Donati  were  a  powerful  family 
among  the  grandi  of  the  city,  and  played  a  leading  part  in  the  stormy  life  of 
Florence.  Of  Gemma  nothing  is  known  but  her  marriage. 

Between  1297  and  1299,  Dante,  together  with  his  brother  Francesco,  as 
appears  from  existing  documentary  evidence,  were  borrowers  of  considerable 
sums  of  money;  and  the  largest  of  the  debts  thus  incurred  seem  not  to  have 
been  discharged  till  1332,  eleven  years  after  his  death,  when  they  were  paid 
by  his  sons  Jacopo  and  Pietro. 

In  May  1299  he  was  sent  as  envoy  from  Florence  to  the  little,  not  very 
distant,  city  of  San  Gimignano,  to  urge  its  community  to  take  part  in  a 
general  council  of  the  Guelf  communes  of  Tuscany. 

In  the  next  year,  1300,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  six  priors  of  Florence,  to 
hold  office  from  June  15  to  August  15.  The  priors,  together  with  the  "gon¬ 
falonier  of  justice  ”  (who  had  command  of  the  body  of  one  thousand  men 
who  stood  at  their  service) ,  formed  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  city.  Florence 
had  such  jealousy  of  its  rulers  that  the  priors  held  office  but  two  months,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  each  year  thirty-six  of  the  citizens  were  elected  to  this 
magistracy.  The  outgoing  priors,  associated  with  twelve  of  the  leading  citizens, 
two  from  each  of  the  sestieri  or  wards  of  the  city,  chose  their  successors. 
Neither  continuity  nor  steady  vigor  of  policy  was  possible  with  an  administra¬ 
tion  so  shifting  and  of  such  varied  composition,  which  by  its  very  constitution 
was  exposed  at  all  times  to  intrigue  and  to  attack.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
Florence  lay  open  to  the  reproach  that  her  counsels  were  such  that  what  she 
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spun  in  October  did  not  reach  to  mid-November  ('  Purgatory,’  vi,  142-144) . 
His  election  to  the  priorate  was  the  most  important  event  in  Dante’s  public 
life.  "  All  my  ills  and  all  my  troubles,”  he  declared,  "  had  occasion  and 
beginning  from  my  misfortunate  election  to  the  priorate,  of  which,  though  I 
was  not  worthy  in  respect  of  wisdom,  yet  I  was  not  unworthy  in  fidelity  and 
in  age.”  2 

Thfe  year  1300  was  disastrous  not  only  for  Dante  but  for  Florence.  She 
was,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  far  the  most  flourishing  and 
powerful  city  of  Tuscany,  full  of  vitality  and  energy,  and  beautiful  as  she 
was  strong.  She  was  not  free  from  civil  discord,  but  the  predominance  of  the 
Guelf  party  was  so  complete  within  her  walls  that  she  suffered  little  from  the 
strife  between  Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  which  for  almost  a  century  had  divided 
Italy  into  two  hostile  camps.  In  the  main  the  Guelf  party  was  composed  of  the 
common  people  and  the  laboring  classes,  and  in  general  it  afforded  support 
to  the  Papacy  as  against  the  Empire,  while  it  received,  in  return,  support  from 
the  Popes.  The  Ghibellines,  on  the  other  hand,  were  mainly  of  the  noble  class, 
and  maintainers  of  the  Empire.  The  growth  of  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  Florence  in  the  last  half  of  the  century  had  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  popular  power,  and  in  the  suppression  of  the  Ghibelline  interest.  But 
a  bitter  quarrel  broke  out  in  one  of  the  great  families  in  the  neighboring 
Guelf  city  of  Pistoia,  a  quarrel  which  raged  so  furiously  that  Florence  feared 
that  it  would  result  in  the  gain  of  power  by  the  Ghibellines,  and  she  adopted 
the  fatal  policy  of  compelling  the  heads  of  the  contending  factions  to  take 
up  their  residence  within  her  walls.  The  result  was  that  she  herself  became 
the  seat  of  discord.  Each  of  the  two  factions  found  ardent  adherents,  and, 
adopting  the  names  by  which  they  had  been  distinguished  in  Pistoia,  Florence 
was  almost  instantly  ablaze  with  the  passionate  quarrel  between  the  Whites 
and  the  Blacks  (Bianchi  and  Neri) .  The  flames  burned  so  high  that  the 
Pope,  Boniface  VIII,  intervened  to  quench  them.  His  intervention  was  vain. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Dante  became  prior.  The  need  of  action  to 
restore  peace  to  the  city  was  imperative,  and  the  priors  took  the  step  of  banish¬ 
ing  the  leaders  of  both  divisions.  Among  those  of  the  Bianchi  was  Dante’s 
own  nearest  friend,  Guido  Cavalcante.  The  measure  was  insufficient  to  secure 
tranquillity  and  order.  The  city  was  in  constant  tumult;  its  conditions  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  But  in  spite  of  civil  broils,  common  affairs  must  still  be 
attended  to,  and  from  a  document  preserved  in  the  Archives  at  Florence  we 
learn  that  on  April  28,  1301,  Dante  was  appointed  superintendent,  without 
salary,  of  works  undertaken  for  the  widening,  straightening,  and  paving  of 
the  street  of  San  Procolo  and  making  it  safe  for  travel.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  the  same  month  he  took  part  in  a  discussion,  in  the  Council  of  the  Heads 
of  the  twelve  greater  Arts,  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  election  of 
future  priors.  On  June  18,  in  the  Council  of  the  Hundred  Men,  he  advised 

2  From  the  letter  already  referred  to,  cited  by  Lionardo  Bruni. 
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against  providing  the  Pope  with  a  force  of  one  hundred  men  which  had  been 
asked  for;  and  again  in  September  of  the  same  year  there  is  record,  for  the 
last  time,  of  his  taking  part  in  the  Council,  in  a  discussion  in  regard  "  to  the 
conservation  of  the  Ordinances  of  Justice  and  the  Statutes  of  the  People.” 

These  notices  of  the  part  taken  by  Dante  in  public  affairs  seem  at  first 
sight  comparatively  slight  and  unimportant;  but  were  one  constructing  an 
ideal  biography  of  him,  it  would  be  hard  to  devise  records  more  appropriate 
to  the  character  and  principles  of  the  man  as  they  appear  from  his  writings. 
The  sense  of  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  the  community  of  which  he  forms 
a  part  was  one  of  his  strongest  convictions;  and  his  being  put  in  charge  of  the 
opening  of  the  street  of  San  Procolo,  and  making  it  safe  for  travel,  ri-  eo  quod 
popularis  comitatus  absque  strepitu  et  briga  magnatum  et  potentum  possunt 
secure  venire  ad  dominos  priores  et  vexilliferum  justitice  cum  expedit  ”  (so 
that  the  common  people  may,  without  uproar  and  harassing  of  magnates  and 
mighty  men,  have  access  whenever  it  be  desirable  to  the  Lord  Priors  and  the 
Standard-Bearer  of  Justice],  affords  a  comment  on  his  own  criticism  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  whose  disposition  to  shirk  the  burden  of  public  duty  is  more 
than  once  the  subject  of  his  satire.  "  Many  refuse  the  common  burden,  but 
thy  people,  my  Florence,  eagerly  replies  without  being  called  on,  and  cries, 
'  I  load  myself  ’  ”  ('  Purgatory,’  vi,  133-135) .  His  counsel  against  providing 
the  Pope  with  troops  was  in  conformity  with  his  fixed  political  conviction  that 
the  function  of  the  Papacy  was  to  be  confined  to  the  spiritual  government 
of  mankind;  and  nothing  could  be  more  striking,  as  a  chance  incident,  than 
that  the  last  occasion  on  which  he,  whose  heart  was  set  on  justice,  took  part 
in  the  counsels  of  his  city,  should  have  been  for  the  discussion  of  the  means 
for  "  the  conservation  of  the  Ordinances  of  Justice  and  the  Statutes  of  the 
People.” 

In  the  course  of  events  in  1300  and  1301  the  Bianchi  proved  the  stronger 
of  the  two  factions  by  which  the  city  was  divided,  they  resisted  with  success 
the  efforts  of  the  Pope  in  support  of  their  rivals,  and  they  were  charged  by 
their  enemies  with  intent  to  restore  the  rule  of  the  city  to  the  Ghibellines. 
While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  Charles  of  Valois,  brother  to  the  King  of 
France,  Philip  the  Fair,  was  passing  through  Italy  with  a  troop  of  horsemen 
to  join  Charles  II  of  Naples,3  in  the  attempt  to  regain  Sicily  from  the  hands 
of  Frederick  of  Aragon.  The  Pope  favored  the  expedition,  and  held  out  flatter¬ 
ing  promises  to  Charles.  The  latter  reached  Anagni,  where  Boniface  was 
residing,  in  September  1301.  Here  it  was  arranged  that  before  proceeding  to 
Sicily,  Charles  should  undertake  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  refractory  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Pope  in  Tuscany.  The  title  of  Pacificator  of  Tuscany  was 
bestowed  on  him,  and  he  moved  toward  Florence  with  his  own  troop  and  a 
considerable  additional  force  of  men-at-arms.  He  was  met  on  his  way  by 
deputies  from  Florence,  to  whom  he  made  fair  promises;  and  trusting  to  his 

3  Charles  II  of  Naples  was  the  cousin  of  Philip  III,  the  Bold,  of  France,  the  father  of 
Charles  of  Valois;  and  in  1290  Charles  of  Valois  had  married  his  daughter. 
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good  faith,  the  Florentines  opened  their  gates  to  him  and  he  entered  the  city 
on  All  Saints’  Day  (November  i),  1301. 

Charles  had  hardly  established  himself  in  his  quarters  before  he  cast  his 
pledges  to  the  wind.  The  exiled  Neri,  with  his  connivance,  broke  into  the  city, 
and  for  six  days  worked  their  will  upon  their  enemies,  slaying  many  of  them, 
pillaging  and  burning  their  houses,  while  Charles  looked  on  with  apparent 
unconcern  at  the  wide-spread  ruin  and  devastation.  New  priors,  all  of  them 
from  the  party  of  the  Neri,  entered  upon  office  in  mid-November,  and  a  new 
Podesta,  Cante  dei  Gabrielli  of  Agobbio,  was  charged  with  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  persecution  of  the  Bianchi  was  carried  on  with  consistent 
thoroughness:  many  were  imprisoned,  many  fined,  Charles  sharing  in  the 
sums  exacted  from  them.  On  January  27,  1302,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the 
Podesta  condemning  five  persons,  one  of  whom  was  Dante,  to  fine  and  banish¬ 
ment  on  account  of  crimes  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  them  while 
holding  office  as  priors.  "  According  to  public  report,”  said  the  decree,  "  they 
committed  barratry,  sought  illicit  gains,  and  practised  unjust  extortions  of 
money  or  goods.”  These  general  charges  are  set  forth  with  elaborate  legal 
phraseology,  and  with  much  repetition  of  phrase,  but  without  statement  of 
specific  instances.  The  most  important  of  them  are  that  the  accused  had  spent 
money  of  the  commune  in  opposing  the  Pope,  in  resistance  to  the  coming  of 
Charles  of  Valois,  and  against  the  peace  of  the  city  and  the  Guelf  party;  that 
they  had  promoted  discord  in  the  city  of  Pistoia,  and  had  caused  the  expulsion 
from  that  city  of  the  Neri,  the  faithful  adherents  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church; 
and  that  they  had  caused  Pistoia  to  break  its  union  with  Florence,  and  to 
refuse  subjection  to  the  Church  and  to  Charles  the  Pacificator  of  Tuscany. 
These  being  the  charges,  the  decree  proceeded  to  declare  that  the  accused, 
having  been  summoned  to  appear  within  a  fixed  time  before  the  Podesta  and 
his  court  to  make  their  defense,  under  penalty  for  non-appearance  of  five 
thousand  florins  each,  and  having  failed  to  do  so,  were  now  condemned  to 
pay  this  sum  and  to  restore  their  illicit  gains;  and  if  this  were  not  done  within 
three  days  from  the  publication  of  this  sentence  against  them,  all  their  pos¬ 
sessions  [bona]  should  be  seized  and  destroyed;  and  should  they  make  the 
required  payment,  they  were  nevertheless  to  stand  banished  from  Tuscany 
for  two  years;  and  for  perpetual  memory  of  their  misdeeds  their  names  were 
to  be  inscribed  in  the  Statutes  of  the  People,  and  as  swindlers  and  barrators 
they  were  never  to  hold  office  or  benefice  within  the  city  or  district  of  Florence. 

Six  weeks  later,  on  March  10,  another  decree  of  the  Podesta  was  published, 
declaring  the  five  citizens  named  in  the  preceding  decree,  together  with  ten 
others,  to  have  practically  confessed  their  guilt  by  their  contumacy  in  non- 
appearance  when  summoned,  and  condemning  them,  if  at  any  time  any  one 
of  them  should  come  into  the  power  of  Florence,  to  be  burned  to  death  (rr  tails 
perveniens  igne  comburatur  sic  quod  moriatur  ”)  .4 

4  These  decrees  and  other  public  documents  relating  to  Dante  are  to  be  found  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  Annual  Reports  of  the  Dante  Society,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1891,  1892. 
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From  this  time  forth  till  his  death  Dante  was  an  exile.  The  character  of  the 
decrees  is  such  that  the  charges  brought  against  him  have  no  force,  and  leave 
no  suspicion  resting  upon  his  actions  as  an  officer  of  the  State.  They  are  the 
outcome  and  expression  of  the  bitterness  of  party  rage,  and  they  testify  clearly 
only  to  his  having  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  parties  opposed  to  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  Pope,  and  desirous  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  Florence  from 
foreign  intervention. 

In  April  Charles  left  Florence,  "  having  finished,”  says  Villani,  the  eye¬ 
witness  of  these  events,  "  that  for  which  he  had  come,  namely,  under  pretext 
of  peace,  having  driven  the  White  party  from  Florence;  but  from  this  pro¬ 
ceeded  many  calamities  and  dangers  to  our  city.” 

The  course  of  Dante’s  external  life  in  exile  is  hardly  less  obscure  than  that 
of  his  early  days.  Much  concerning  it  may  be  inferred  with  some  degree  of 
probability  from  passages  in  his  own  writings,  or  from  what  is  reported  by 
others;  but  of  actual  certain  facts  there  are  few.  For  a  time  he  seems  to  have 
remained  with  his  companions  in  exile,  of  whom  there  were  hundreds,  but  he 
soon  separated  himself  from  them  in  grave  dissatisfaction,  making  a  party  by 
himself  ('  Paradiso,’  xvii,  69),  and  found  shelter  at  the  court  of  the  Scaligeri 
at  Verona.  In  August  1306  he  was  among  the  witnesses  to  a  contract  at  Padua. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  with  Franceschino,  Marchese  Malespina, 
in  the  district  called  the  Lunigiana,  and  empowered  by  him  as  his  special  proc¬ 
urator  and  envoy  to  establish  the  terms  of  peace  for  him  and  his  brothers 
with  the  Bishop  of  Luni.  His  gratitude  to  the  Malespini  for  their  hospitality 
and  good-will  toward  him  is  proved  by  one  of  the  most  splendid  compliments 
ever  paid  in  verse  or  prose,  the  magnificent  eulogium  of  this  great  and  power¬ 
ful  house  with  which  the  eighth  canto  of  the  '  Purgatory  ’  closes.  How  long 
Dante  remained  with  the  Malespini,  and  whither  he  went  after  leaving  them, 
is  unknown.  At  some  period  of  his  exile  he  was  at  Lucca  ('  Purgatorio,’  xxiv, 
45) ;  Villani  states  that  he  was  at  Bologna,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  He  wandered  far  and  wide  in  Italy,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  in  the  course  of  his  years  of  exile  he  went  to  Paris,  drawn  thither  by 
the  opportunities  of  learning  which  the  University  afforded;  but  nothing  is 
known  definitely  of  his  going. 

In  1311  the  mists  which  obscure  the  greater  part  of  Dante’s  life  in  exile  are 
dispelled  for  a  moment,  by  three  letters  of  unquestioned  authenticity,  and  we 
gain  a  clear  view  of  the  poet.  In  1310  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  a  man  who 
touched  the  imagination  of  his  contemporaries  by  his  striking  presence  and 
chivalric  accomplishments  as  well  as  by  his  high  character  and  generous  aims, 
"  a  man  just,  religious,  and  strenuous  in  arms,”  having  been  elected  Emperor 
as  Henry  VII,  prepared  to  enter  Italy,  with  intent  to  confirm  the  imperial 
rights  and  to  restore  order  to  the  distracted  land.  The  Pope,  Clement  V, 
favored  his  coming,  and  the  prospect  opened  by  it  was  hailed  not  only  by  the 
Ghibellines  with  joy,  but  by  a  large  part  of  the  Guelfs  as  well;  with  the  hope 
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that  the  long  discord  and  confusion,  from  which  all  had  suffered,  might  be 
brought  to  end  and  give  place  to  tranquillity  and  justice.  Dante  exulted  in 
this  new  hope;  and  on  the  coming  of  the  Emperor,  late  in  1310,  he  addressed 
an  animated  appeal  to  the  rulers  and  people  of  Italy,  exhorting  them  in  im¬ 
passioned  words  to  rise  up  and  do  reverence  to  him  whom  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  had  ordained  for  their  king.  "  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted 
time;  rejoice,  0  Italy,  dry  thy  tears;  efface,  O  most  beautiful,  the  traces  of 
mourning;  for  he  is  at  hand  who  shall  deliver  thee.” 

The  first  welcome  of  Henry  was  ardent,  and  with  fair  auspices  he  assumed 
at  Milan,  in  January  13 11,  the  Iron  Crown,  the  crown  of  the  King  of  Italy. 
Here  at  Milan  Dante  presented  himself,  and  here  with  full  heart  he  did 
homage  upon  his  knees  to  the  Emperor.  But  the  popular  welcome  proved 
hollow;  the  illusions  of  hope  speedily  began  to  vanish;  revolt  broke  out  in 
many  cities  of  Lombardy;  Florence  remained  obdurate,  and  with  great 
preparations  for  resistance  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Emperor.  Dante,  disappointed  and  indignant,  could  not  keep  silence.  He 
wrote  a  letter  headed  "  Dante  Alaghieri,  a  Florentine  and  undeservedly  in 
exile,  to  the  most  wicked  Florentines  within  the  city.”  It  begins  with  calm  and 
eloquent  words  in  regard  to  the  divine  foundation  of  the  imperial  power,  and 
to  the  sufferings  of  Italy  due  to  her  having  been  left  without  its  control  to  her 
own  undivided  will.  Then  it  breaks  forth  in  passionate  denunciation  of 
Florence  for  her  impious  arrogance  in  venturing  to  rise  up  in  mad  rebellion 
against  the  minister  of  God;  and,  warning  her  of  the  calamities  which  her 
blind  obstinacy  is  preparing  for  her,  it  closes  with  threats  of  her  impending 
ruin  and  desolation.  This  letter  is  dated  from  the  springs  of  the  Arno,  on 
March  31. 

The  growing  force  of  the  opposition  which  he  encountered  delayed  the 
progress  of  Henry.  Dante,  impatient  of  delay,  eager  to  see  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  hope,  on  April  16  addressed  Henry  himself  in  a  letter  of  exalted 
prophetic  exhortation,  full  of  Biblical  language,  and  of  illustrations  drawn 
from  sacred  and  profane  story,  urging  him  not  to  tarry,  but,  trusting  in  God, 
to  go  out  to  meet  and  to  slay  the  Goliath  that  stood  against  him.  "  Then  the 
Philistines  will  flee,  and  Israel  will  be  delivered,  and  we,  exiles  in  Babylon, 
who  groan  as  we  remember  the  holy  Jerusalem,  shall  then,  as  citizens  breathing 
in  peace,  recall  in  joy  the  miseries  of  confusion.”  But  all  was  in  vain.  The 
drama  which  had  opened  with  such  brilliant  expectations  was  advancing  to  a 
tragic  close.  Italy  became  more  confused  and  distracted  than  ever.  One  sad 
event  followed  after  another.  In  May  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  fell  at  the 
siege  of  Brescia;  in  September  his  dearly  loved  wife  Margarita,  "  a  holy  and 
good  woman,”  died  at  Genoa.  The  forces  hostile  to  him  grew  more  and  more 
formidable.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  entering  Rome  in  May  1312,  but  his 
enemies  held  half  of  the  city,  and  the  streets  became  the  scene  of  bloody 
battles;  St.  Peter’s  was  closed  to  him,  and  Henry,  worn  and  disheartened  and 
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in  peril,  was  compelled  to  submit  to  be  ingloriously  crowned  at  St.  John 
Lateran.  With  diminished  strength  and  with  loss  of  influence  he  withdrew 
to  Tuscany,  and  laid  ineffectual  siege  to  Florence.  Month  after  month  dragged 
along  with  miserable  continuance  of  futile  war.  In  the  summer  of  1313,  col¬ 
lecting  all  his  forces,  Henry  prepared  to  move  southward  against  the  King  of 
Naples.  But  he  was  seized  with  illness,  and  on  August  24  he  died  at  Buon- 
convento,  not  far  from  Siena.  With  his  death  died  the  hope  of  union  and  of 
peace  for  Italy.  His  work,  undertaken  with  high  purpose  and  courage,  had 
wholly  failed.  He  had  come  to  set  Italy  straight  before  she  was  ready 
('  Paradiso,’  xxxi,  137) .  The  clouds  darkened  over  her.  For  Dante  the  cup  of 
bitterness  overflowed. 

How  Dante  was  busied,  where  he  was  abiding,  during  the  last  two  years 
of  Henry’s  stay  in  Italy,  we  have  no  knowledge.  One  striking  fact  relating 
to  him  is  all  that  is  recorded.  In  the  summer  of  13  n  the  Guelfs  in  Florence, 
in  order  to  strengthen  themselves  against  the  Emperor,  determined  to  relieve 
from  ban  and  to  recall  from  exile  many  of  their  banished  fellow-citizens,  con¬ 
fident  that  on  returning  home  they  would  strengthen  the  city  in  its  resistance 
against  the  Emperor.  But  to  the  general  amnesty  which  was  issued  on  Septem¬ 
ber  2  there  were  large  exceptions;  and  impressive  evidence  of  the  multitude 
of  the  exiles  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  more  than  a  thousand  were  expressly 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  pardon,  and  were  to  remain  banished  and  con¬ 
demned  as  before.  In  the  list  of  those  thus  still  regarded  as  enemies  of  Florence 
stands  the  name  of  Dante. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  was  followed  eight  months  later  by  that  of  the 
Pope,  Clement  V,  under  whom  the  papal  throne  had  been  removed  from  Rome 
to  Avignon.  There  seemed  a  chance,  if  but  feeble,  that  a  new  pope  might 
restore  the  Church  to  the  city  which  was  its  proper  home,  and  thus  at  least 
one  of  the  wounds  of  Italy  be  healed.  The  conclave  was  bitterly  divided; 
month  after  month  went  by  without  a  choice,  the  fate  of  the  Church  and  of 
Italy  hanging  uncertain  in  the  balance.  Dante,  in  whom  religion  and  patriot¬ 
ism  combined  as  a  single  passion,  saw  with  grief  that  the  return  of  the  Church 
to  Italy  was  likely  to  be  lost  through  the  selfishness,  the  jealousies,  and  the 
avarice  of  her  chief  prelates;  and  under  the  impulse  of  the  deepest  feeling  he 
addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  reproach,  and  exhortation  to  the  Italian 
cardinals,  who  formed  but  a  small  minority  in  the  conclave,  but  who  might 
by  union  and  persistence  still  secure  the  election  of  a  pope  favorable  to  the 
return.  This  letter  is  full  of  a  noble  but  too  vehement  zeal.  "  It  is  for  you, 
being  one  at  heart,  to  fight  manfully  for  the  Bride  of  Christ;  for  the  seat  of 
the  Bride,  which  is  Rome;  for  our  Italy,  and  in  a  word,  for  the  whole  com¬ 
monwealth  of  pilgrims  upon  earth.”  But  words  were  in  vain;  and  after  a 
struggle  kept  up  for  two  years  and  three  months,  a  pope  was  at  last  elected 
who  was  to  fix  the  seat  of  the  papacy  only  the  more  firmly  at  Avignon.  Once 
more  Dante  had  to  bear  the  pain  of  disappointment  of  hopes  in  which  selfish¬ 
ness  had  no  part. 
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And  now  for  years  he  disappears  from  sight.  What  his  life  was  he  tells  in 
a  most  touching  passage  near  the  beginning  of  his  '  Convito  ’:  "  From  the 
time  when  it  pleased  the  citizens  of  Florence,  the  fairest  and  most  famous 
daughter  of  Rome,  to  cast  me  out  from  her  sweetest  bosom  (in  which  I  had 
been  born  and  nourished  even  to  the  summit  of  my  life,  and  in  which,  at 
good  peace  with  them,  I  desire  with  all  my  heart  to  repose  my  weary  soul, 
and  to  end  the  time  which  is  allotted  to  me) ,  through  almost  all  the  regions  to 
which  our  tongue  extends  I  have  gone  a  pilgrim,  almost  a  beggar,  displaying 
against  my  will  the  wound  of  fortune,  which  is  wont  often  to  be  imputed 
unjustly  to  [the  discredit  of]  him  who  is  wounded.  Truly  I  have  been  a  bark 
without  sail  and  without  rudder,  borne  to  divers  ports  and  bays  and  shores  by 
that  dry  wind  which  grievous  poverty  breathes  forth,  and  I  have  appeared 
mean  in  the  eyes  of  many  who  perchance,  through  some  report,  had  imagined 
me  in  other  form;  and  not  only  has  my  person  been  lowered  in  their  sight, 
but  every  work  of  mine,  whether  done  or  to  be  done,  has  been  held  in  less 
esteem.” 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  during  these  wanderings  he  heard  the 
voice  of  Florence  addressed  to  him,  and  still  in  anger.  A  decree  was  issued  5 
on  November  6,  1315,  renewing  the  condemnation  and  banishment  of  numer¬ 
ous  citizens,  denounced  as  Ghibellines  and  rebels,  including  among  them 
Dante  Aldigheri  and  his  sons.  The  persons  named  in  this  decree  are  charged 
with  contumacy,  and  with  the  commission  of  ill  deeds  against  the  good 
state  of  the  Commune  of  Florence  and  the  Guelf  party;  and  it  is  ordered  that 
"  if  any  of  them  shall  fall  into  the  power  of  the  Commune  he  shall  be  taken 
to  the  place  of  Justice  and  there  be  beheaded.”  The  motive  is  unknown  which 
led  to  the  inclusion  in  this  decree  of  the  sons  of  Dante,  of  whom  there  were 
two,  now  youths  respectively  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than  twenty  years  old.6 

It  is  probable  that  the  last  years  of  Dante’s  life  were  passed  in  Ravenna, 
under  the  protection  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  lord  of  the  city.  It  was  here  that 
he  died,  on  September  14,  1321.  His  two  sons  were  with  him,  and  probably 
also  his  daughter  Beatrice.  He  was  in  his  fifty-seventh  year  when  he  went 
from  suffering  and  from  exile  to  peace  ('  Paradiso,’  x,  128) . 

Such  are  the  few  absolute  facts  known  concerning  the  external  events  of 
Dante’s  life.  A  multitude  of  statements,  often  with  much  circumstantial  detail, 
concerning  other  incidents,  have  been  made  by  his  biographers;  a  few  rest 

6  This  decree  was  pronounced  in  a  General  Council  of  the  Commune  by  the  Vicar  of 
King  Robert  of  Naples,  into  whose  hands  the  Florentines  had  given  themselves  in  1313  for  a 
term  of  five  years  —  extended  afterwards  to  eight  —  with  the  hope  that  by  his  authority 
order  might  be  preserved  within  the  city. 

6  Among  the  letters  ascribed  to  Dante  is  one,  much  noted,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  Florence,  in  regard  to  terms  of  absolution  on  which  he  might  secure  his  re-admission 
to  Florence.  It  is  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  It  has  no  external  evidence  to  support  it,  and 
the  internal  evidence  of  its  rhetorical  form  and  sentimental  tone  is  all  against  it.  It  belongs 
in  the  same  class  with  the  famous  letter  of  Fra  Ilario,  and  like  that,  seems  not  unlikely  to  have 
been  an  invention  of  Boccaccio’s. 
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upon  a  foundation  of  probability,  but  the  mass  are  guess-work.  There  is  no 
need  to  report  them;  for  small  as  the  sum  of  our  actual  knowledge  is,  it  is 
enough  for  defining  the  field  within  which  his  spiritual  life  was  enacted,  and 
for  showing  the  conditions  under  which  his  work  was  done,  and  by  which  its 
character  was  largely  determined. 


II 

No  poet  has  recorded  his  own  inner  life  more  fully  or  with  greater  sincerity 
than  Dante.  All  his  more  important  writings  have  essentially  the  character  of 
a  spiritual  autobiography,  extending  from  his  boyhood  to  his  latest  years. 
Their  quality  and  worth  as  works  of  literature  are  largely  dependent  upon 
their  quality  and  interest  as  revelations  of  the  nature  of  their  writer.  Their 
main  significance  lies  in  this  double  character. 

The  earliest  of  them  is  the  '  Vita  Nuova,’  or  '  New  Life.’  It  is  the  narrative 
in  prose  and  verse  of  the  beginning  and  course  of  the  love  which  made  life 
new  for  him  in  his  youth,  and  which  became  the  permanent  inspiration  of  his 
later  years,  and  the  bond  of  union  for  him  between  earth  and  heaven,  between 
the  actual  and  the  ideal,  between  the  human  and  the  divine.  The  little  book 
begins  with  an  account  of  the  boy’s  first  meeting,  when  he  was  nine  years  old, 
with  a  little  maiden  about  a  year  younger,  who  so  touched  his  heart  that  from 
that  time  forward  Love  lorded  it  over  his  soul.  She  was  called  Beatrice;  but 
whether  this  was  her  true  name,  or  whether,  because  of  its  significance  of 
blessing,  it  was  assigned  to  her  as  appropriate  to  her  nature,  is  left  in  doubt. 
Who  her  parents  were,  and  what  were  the  events  of  her  life,  are  also  un¬ 
certain;  though  Boccaccio,  who,  some  thirty  years  after  Dante’s  death,  wrote  a 
biography  of  the  poet  in  which  fact  and  fancy  are  inextricably  intermingled, 
reports  that  he  had  it  upon  good  authority  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Folco  Portinari,  and  became  the  wife  of  Simone  de’  Bardi.  So  far  as  Dante’s 
relation  to  her  is  concerned,  these  matters  are  of  no  concern.  Just  nine  years 
after  their  first  meeting,  years  during  which  Dante  says  he  had  often  seen 
her,  and  her  image  had  stayed  constantly  with  him,  the  lady  of  his  love 
saluted  him  with  such  virtue  that  he  seemed  to  see  all  the  bounds  of  bliss,  and 
having  already  recognized  in  himself  the  art  of  discoursing  in  rhyme,  he  made 
a  sonnet  in  which  he  set  forth  a  vision  which  had  come  to  him  after  receiving 
his  lady’s  salute.  This  sonnet  has  a  twofold  interest,  as  being  the  earliest  of 
Dante’s  poetic  composition  preserved  to  us,  and  as  describing  a  vision  which 
connects  it  in  motive  with  the  vision  of  the  '  Divine  Comedy.’  It  is  the  poem 
of  a  ’prentice  hand  not  yet  master  of  its  craft,  and  neither  in  manner  nor  in 
conception  has  it  any  marked  distinction  from  the  work  of  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries.  The  narrative  of  the  first  incidents  of  his  love  forms  the 
subject  of  the  first  part  of  the  little  book,  consisting  of  ten  poems  and  the 
prose  comment  upon  them;  then  the  poet  takes  up  a  new  theme  and  devotes 
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ten  poems  to  the  praise  of  his  lady.  The  last  of  them  is  interrupted  by  her 
death,  which  took  place  on  June  9,  1290,  when  Dante  was  twenty-five  years 
old.  Then  he  takes  up  another  new  theme,  and  the  next  ten  poems  are  devoted 
to  his  grief,  to  an  episode  of  temporary  unfaithfulness  to  the  memory  of 
Beatrice,  and  to  the  revival  of  fidelity  of  love  for  her.  One  poem,  the  last, 
remains;  in  which  he  tells  how  a  sigh,  issuing  from  his  heart,  and  guided  by 
Love,  beholds  his  lady  in  glory  in  the  empyrean.  The  book  closes  with  these 
words:  — 

"  After  this  sonnet  a  wonderful  vision  appeared  to  me,  in  which  I  saw  things 
which  made  me  resolve  to  speak  no  more  of  this  blessed  one  until  I  could  more 
worthily  treat  of  her.  And  to  attain  to  this,  I  study  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
as  she  truly  knows.  So  that,  if  it  shall  please  Him  through  whom  all  things 
live  that  my  life  be  prolonged  for  some  years,  I  hope  to  say  of  her  what  was 
never  said  of  any  woman.  And  then,  may  it  please  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of 
Grace,  that  my  soul  may  go  to  behold  the  glory  of  its  lady,  namely  of  that 
blessed  Beatrice,  who  in  glory  looks  upon  the  face  of  Him  qui  est  per  omnia 
scecula  benedictus  [who  is  blessed  forever].” 

There  is  nothing  in  the  '  New  Life  ’  which  indicates  whether  or  not  Beatrice 
was  married,  or  which  implies  that  the  devotion  of  Dante  to  her  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  any  special  expression  of  regard  on  her  part.  No  interviews  between 
them  are  recorded;  no  tokens  of  love  were  exchanged.  The  reserve,  the  simple 
and  unconscious  dignity  of  Beatrice,  distinguish  her  no  less  than  her  beauty, 
her  grace,  and  her  ineffable  courtesy.  The  story,  based  upon  actual  experience, 
is  ordered  not  in  literal  conformity  with  fact,  but  according  to  the  ideal  of 
the  imagination;  and  its  reality  does  not  consist  in  the  exactness  of  its  record 
of  events,  but  in  the  truth  of  its  poetic  conception.  Under  the  narrative  lies 
an  allegory  of  the  power  of  love  to  transfigure  earthly  things  into  the  likeness 
of  heavenly,  and  to  lift  the  soul  from  things  material  and  transitory  to  things 
spiritual  and  eternal. 

While  the  little  book  exhibits  many  features  of  a  literature  in  an  early  stage 
of  development,  and  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  youthful  production, 
it  is  yet  the  first  book  of  modern  times  which  has  such  quality  as  to  possess 
perpetual  contemporaneousness.  It  has  become  in  part  archaic,  but  it  does  not 
become  antiquated.  It  is  the  first  book  in  a  modern  tongue  in  which  prose 
begins  to  have  freedom  of  structure,  and  ease  of  control  over  the  resources  of 
the  language.  It  shows  a  steady  progress  in  Dante’s  mastery  of  literary  art. 
The  stiffness  and  lack  of  rhythmical  charm  of  the  poems  with  which  it 
begins  disappear  in  the  later  sonnets  and  canzoni,  and  before  its  close  it 
exhibits  the  full  development  of  the  "  sweet  new  style  ”  begun  by  Dante’s  pre¬ 
decessor  Guido  Guinicelli,  and  of  which  the  secret  lay  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  nature  within  the  heart. 

The  date  of  its  compilation  cannot  be  fixed  with  precision,  but  was  probably 
not  far  from  1295;  and  the  words  with  which  it  closes  seem  to  indicate  that 
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the  design  of  the  '  Divine  Comedy  ’  had  already  taken  a  more  or  less  definite 
shape  in  Dante’s  mind. 

The  deepest  interest  of  the  '  New  Life  ’  is  the  evidence  which  it  affords  in 
regard  to  Dante’s  character.  The  tenderness,  sensitiveness,  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  the  depth  of  passion,  the  purity  of  soul  which  are  manifest  in  it,  leave 
no  question  as  to  the  controlling  qualities  of  his  disposition.  These  qualities 
rest  upon  a  foundation  of  manliness,  and  are  buttressed  by  strong  moral 
principles.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  book  is  a  sentence  which  shows  that 
he  had  already  gained  that  self-control  which  is  the  prime  condition  of 
strength  and  worth  of  character.  In  speaking  of  the  power  which  his  imagina¬ 
tion  gave  to  Love  to  rule  over  him,  a  power  that  had  its  source  in  the  image 
of  his  lady,  he  adds,  "  Yet  was  that  image  of  such  noble  virtue  that  it  never 
suffered  Love  to  rule  me  without  the  faithful  counsel  of  the  reason  in  those 
matters  in  which  to  listen  to  its  counsel  was  useful.”  His  faculties  were  already 
disciplined  by  study,  and  his  gifts  enriched  with  learning.  He  was  scholar 
hardly  less  than  poet.  The  range  of  his  acquisitions  was  already  wide,  and  it  is 
plain  that  he  had  had  the  best  instruction  which  Florence  could  provide;  and 
nowhere  else  could  better  have  been  found. 

The  death  of  Beatrice  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  Dante’s  self¬ 
development.  So  long  as  she  lived  she  had  led  him  along  toward  the  right  way. 
For  a  time,  during  the  first  ecstasy  of  grief  at  her  loss,  she  still  sustained  him. 
After  a  while,  he  tells  us,  his  mind,  which  was  endeavoring  to  heal  itself, 
sought  for  comfort  in  the  mode  which  other  comfortless  ones  had  accepted 
for  their  consolation.  He  read  Boethius  on  the  '  Consolations  of  Philosophy,’ 
and  the  words  of  comfort  in  Cicero’s  'Treatise  on  Friendship.’  By  these  he 
was  led  to  further  studies  of  philosophy,  and  giving  himself  with  ardor  to  its 
pursuit,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  the  wisdom  of  this  earth,  to 
the  neglect,  for  a  time,  of  the  teachings  of  Divine  revelation.  He  entered  upon 
paths  of  study  which  did  not  lead  to  the  higher  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
began  to  take  active  part  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  He  was  attracted 
by  the  allurements  of  life.  He  married;  he  took  office.  He  shared  in  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  day.  He  no  longer  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  spirit,  nor  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  image  of  Beatrice  in  following  on  earth  the  way  which  should  lead 
him  to  her  in  heaven.  But  meanwhile  he  wrote  verses  which  under  the  form  of 
poems  of  love  were  celebrations  of  the  beauty  of  Philosophy;  and  he  was  ac¬ 
complishing  himself  in  learning  till  he  became  master  of  all  the  erudition  of 
his  time;  he  was  meditating  deeply  on  politics,  he  was  studying  life  even  more 
than  books,  he  was  becoming  one  of  the  deepest  of  thinkers  and  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  literary  artists.  But  his  life  was  of  the  world,  worldly, 
and  it  did  not  satisfy  him.  At  last  a  change  came.  He  suddenly  awoke  to 
consciousness  of  how  far  he  had  strayed  from  that  good  of  which  Beatrice 
was  the  type;  how  basely  he  had  deserted  the  true  ideals  of  his  youth;  how  peri¬ 
lous  was  the  life  of  the  world;  how  near  he  was  to  the  loss  of  the  hope  of 
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salvation.  We  know  not  fully  how  this  change  was  wrought.  All  we  know 
concerning  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  passages  in  his  later  works,  in  which,  as 
in  the  '  Convito,’  he  explains  the  allegorical  significance  of  some  of  his  poems, 
or  as  in  the  '  Divine  Comedy,’  he  gives  poetic  form  to  his  experience  as  it  had 
shaped  itself  in  his  imagination.  There  are  often  difficulties  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  his  words,  nor  are  all  his  statements  reconcilable  with  each  other  in 
detail.  But  I  believe  that  in  what  I  have  set  forth  as  the  course  of  his  life 
between  the  death  of  Beatrice  and  his  exile,  I  have  stated  nothing  which  may 
not  be  confirmed  by  Dante’s  own  testimony. 

It  is  possible  that  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period  Dante  wrote  the 
treatise  '  On  Monarchy,’  in  which  he  set  forth  his  views  as  to  the  government 
of  mankind.  To  ascertain  the  date  of  its  composition  is  both  less  easy  and  less 
important  than  in  the  case  of  his  other  long  works;  because  it  contains  few 
personal  references,  and  no  indications  of  the  immediate  conditions  under 
which  it  was  written.  But  it  is  of  importance  not  only  as  an  exposition  of 
Dante’s  political  theories  and  the  broad  principles  upon  which  those  theories 
rested,  but  still  more  as  exhibiting  his  high  ideals  in  regard  to  the  order  of 
society  and  the  government  of  mankind.  Its  main  doctrine  might  be  called 
that  of  ideal  Ghibellinism;  and  though  its  arguments  are  often  unsound,  and 
based  upon  fanciful  propositions  and  incorrect  analogies,  though  it  exhibits 
the  defects  frequent  in  the  reasoning  of  the  time  —  a  lack  of  discrimination 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  authorities,  and  no  sense  of  the  true  nature  of  evi¬ 
dence  —  yet  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  animated  is  so  generous,  and  its  object 
of  such  importance,  that  it  possesses  interest  alike  as  an  illustration  of  Dante’s 
character,  and  as  a  monument  in  the  history  of  political  speculation. 

Its  purpose  was,  first,  to  establish  the  proposition  that  the  empire,  or  su¬ 
preme  universal  temporal  monarchy,  was  necessary  for  the  good  order  of  the 
world;  secondly,  that  the  Roman  people  had  rightfully  attained  the  dignity  of 
this  empire;  and  thirdly,  that  the  authority  thus  obtained  was  derived  imme¬ 
diately  from  God,  and  was  not  dependent  on  any  earthly  agent  or  vicar  of 
God.  The  discussion  of  the  first  proposition  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
treatise,  for  it  involves  the  statement  of  Dante’s  general  conception  of  the  end 
of  government  and  of  the  true  political  order.  His  argument  begins  with  the 
striking  assertion  that  the  proper  work  of  the  human  race,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  to  bring  into  activity  all  the  possibilities  of  the  intelligence,  first  to  the  end 
of  speculation,  and  secondly  ill  the  application  of  speculation  to  action.  He 
goes  on  to  declare  that  this  can  be  achieved  only  in  a  state  of  peace;  that 
peace  is  only  to  be  secured  under  the  rule  of  one  supreme  monarch;  that  thus 
the  government  of  the  earth  is  brought  into  correspondence  with  the  Divine 
government  of  the  universe;  and  that  only  under  a  universal  supreme  mon¬ 
archy  can  justice  be  fully  established  and  complete  liberty  enjoyed.  The  argu¬ 
ments  to  maintain  these  theses  are  ingenious,  and  in  some  instances  forcible; 
but  are  too  abstract,  and  too  disregardful  of  the  actual  conditions  of  society. 
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Dante’s  loftiness  of  view,  his  fine  ideal  of  the  possibilities  of  human  life,  and 
his  ardent  desire  to  improve  its  actual  conditions,  are  manifest  throughout, 
and  give  value  to  the  little  book  as  a  treatise  of  morals  beyond  that  which  it 
possesses  as  a  manual  of  practical  politics. 

The  '  De  Monarchia  ’  is  written  in  Latin,  and  so  also  is  a  brief  unfinished 
treatise,  the  work  of  some  period  during  his  exile,  '  De  Vulgari  Eloquio  ’  [On 
the  Common  Speech],  It  has  intrinsic  interest  as  the  first  critical  study  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  of  literature  in  modem  times,  as  well  as  from  the  acute  and  sound 
judgments  with  which  it  abounds,  and  from  its  discussion  of  the  various  forms 
and  topics  of  poetry,  but  still  more  from  its  numerous  illustrations  of  Dante’s 
personal  experience  and  sentiment.  Its  object  is  to  teach  the  right  use  of  the 
common  speech;  instruction  required  by  all,  since  all  make  use  of  the  speech, 
it  being  that  which  all  learn  from  birth,  "  by  imitation  and  without  rule.  The 
other  speech,  which  the  Romans  called  Grammaticd,  is  learned  by  study  and 
according  to  rule.  ...  Of  these  two  the  Common  is  the  more  noble,  because 
it  was  the  first  used  by  the  human  race,  and  also  because  it  is  in  use  over  all 
the  world,  though  in  different  tongues;  and  again  because  it  is  natural  to  us, 
while  the  other  is  artificial.” 

But  the  purpose  of  the  present  treatise  is  not  to  consider  all  the  divers  lan¬ 
guages  even  of  Europe,  but  only  that  of  Italy.  Yet  in  Italy  alone  there  is  an 
immense  variety  of  speech,  and  no  one  of  the  varieties  is  the  true  Italian  lan¬ 
guage.  That  true,  illustrious,  courtly  tongue  is  to  be  found  nowhere  in  com¬ 
mon  use,  but  everywhere  in  select  usage.  It  is  the  common  speech  "  freed  from 
rude  words,  involved  constructions,  defective  pronunciation,  and  rustic  accent; 
excellent,  clear,  perfect,  urbane,  and  elect,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the  poems  of 
'  Cino  da  Pistoia  and  his  friend  ’  ”  —  that  friend  being  Dante  himself.  They 
have  attained  to  the  glory  of  the  tongue,  and  "  how  glorious  truly  it  renders 
its  servants  we  ourselves  know,  who  to  the  sweetness  of  its  glory  hold  our  exile 
as  naught.”  This  illustrious  language,  then,  is  the  select  Italian  tongue,  the 
tongue  of  the  excellent  poets  in  every  part  of  Italy;  and  how  and  by  whom  it 
is  to  be  used  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to  show. 

The  second  book  begins  with  the  doctrine  that  the  best  speech  is  appropriate 
to  the  best  conceptions;  but  the  best  conceptions  exist  only  where  there  is 
learning  and  genius,  and  the  best  speech  is  consequently  that  only  of  those 
who  possess  them,  and  only  the  best  subjects  are  worthy  of  being  treated  in 
it.  These  subjects  fall  under  three  heads:  that  of  utility,  or  safety,  which  it  is 
the  object  of  arms  to  secure;  that  of  delight,  which  is  the  end  of  love;  that  of 
worthiness,  which  is  attained  by  virtue.  These  are  the  topics  of  the  illustrious 
poets  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  and  of  these,  among  the  Italians,  Cino  da  Pistoia 
has  treated  of  love,  and  his  friend  (Dante)  of  rectitude. 

The  remainder  of  the  second  book  is  given  to  the  various  forms  of  poetry 
—  the  canzone,  the  ballata,  the  sonnet  —  and  to  the  rules  of  versification.  The 
work  breaks  off  unfinished,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  There  were  to  have 
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been  at  least  two  books  more;  but,  fragment  as  it  is,  the  treatise  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  document  in  the  illustration  of  Dante’s  study  of  his  own  art,  in  its  exhi¬ 
bition  of  his  breadth  of  view,  and  in  its  testimony  to  his  own  consciousness  of 
his  position  as  the  master  of  his  native  tongue,  and  as  the  poet  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  He  failed  in  his  estimate  of  himself  only  as  it  fell  short  of  the  truth.  He 
found  the  common  tongue  of  Italy  unformed,  unstable,  limited  in  powers  of 
expression.  He  shaped  it  not  only  for  his  own  needs,  but  for  the  needs  of  the 
Italian  race.  He  developed  its  latent  powers,  enlarged  its  resources,  and  deter¬ 
mined  its  form.  The  language  as  he  used  it  is  essentially  the  language  of  today 
—  not  less  so  than  the  language  of  Shakespeare  is  the  English  of  our  use. 
In  his  poetic  diction  there  is  little  that  is  not  in  accord  with  later  usage;  and 
while  in  prose  the  language  has  become  more  flexible,  its  constructions  more 
varied  and  complex,  its  rhythm  more  perfected,  his  prose  style  at  its  best  still 
remains  unsurpassed  in  vigor,  in  directness,  and  in  simplicity.  Changeful  from 
generation  to  generation  as  language  is,  and  as  Dante  recognized  it  to  be, 
it  has  not  so  changed  in  six  hundred  years  that  his  tongue  has  become  strange. 
There  is  no  similar  example  in  any  other  modem  literature.  The  force  of  his 
genius,  which  thus  gave  to  the  form  of  his  work  a  perpetual  contemporaneous¬ 
ness,  gave  it  also  the  substance;  and  though  the  intellectual  convictions  of 
men  have  changed  far  more  than  their  language,  yet  Dante’s  position  as  the 
poet  of  righteousness  remains  supreme. 

It  is ,  surprising  that  with  such  a  vast  and  difficult  work  as  the  '  Divine 
Comedy  ’  engaging  him,  Dante  should  have  found  time  and  strength  during 
his  exile  for  the  writing  of  treatises  in  prose  so  considerable  as  that  '  On  the 
Common  Speech,’  and  the  much  longer  and  more  important  book  which  he 
called  '  11  Convivio  ’  or  '  II  Convito  ’  [The  Banquet].  It  is  apparent  from  vari¬ 
ous  references  in  the  course  of  the  work  that  it  was  at  least  mainly  written 
between  1307  and  1310.  Its  design  was  of  large  scope.  It  was  to  be  composed 
of  fifteen  parts  or  treatises;  but  of  these  only  four  were  completed,  and  such 
is  their  character  both  as  regards  their  exhibition  of  the  poet’s  nature  and  their 
exposition  of  the  multifarious  topics  of  philosophy,  of  science,  and  of  morals 
treated  in  them,  that  the  student  of  Dante  and  of  medieval  thought  cannot 
but  feel  a  deep  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  poet  to  carry  his  undertaking  to  its 
intended  close.  But  though  the  work  is  imperfect  as  a  whole,  each  of  its  four 
parts  is  complete  and  practically  independent  in  itself. 

Dante’s  object  in  the  book  was  twofold.  His  opening  words  are  a  translation 
of  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  "  that  buoyant  and  immortal  sentence  with 
which  Aristotle  begins  his  Metaphysics  ”  —  "  All  mankind  naturally  desire 
knowledge.”  But  few  can  attain  to  what  is  desired  by  all,  and  innumerable  are 
they  who  live  always  famished  for  want  of  this  food.  "  Oh,  blessed  are  the  few 
who  sit  at  that  table  where  the  bread  of  the  angels  is  eaten,  and  wretched  they 
who  have  food  in  common  with  the  herds.”  "  I,  therefore,  who  do  not  sit  at 
the  blessed  table,  but  having  fled  from  the  pasture  of  the  crowd,  gather  up  at 
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the  feet  of  those  who  sit  at  it  what  falls  from  them,  and  through  the  sweetness 
I  taste  in  that  which  little  by  little  I  pick  up,  know  the  wretched  life  of  those 
whom  I  have  left  behind  me,  and  moved  with  pity  for  them,  not  forgetting 
myself,  have  reserved  something  for  these  wretched  ones.”  These  crumbs  were 
the  substance  of  the  banquet  which  he  proposed  to  spread  for  them.  It  was  to 
have  fourteen  courses,  and  each  of  these  courses  was  to  have  for  its  principal 
viand  a  canzone  of  which  the  subject  should  be  Love  and  Virtue,  and  the 
bread  served  with  each  course  was  to  be  the  exposition  of  these  poems  — 
poems  which  for  want  of  this  exposition  lay  under  the  shadow  of  obscurity,  so 
that  by  many  their  beauty  was  more  esteemed  than  their  goodness.  They  were 
in  appearance  mere  poems  of  love,  but  under  this  aspect  they  concealed  their 
true  meaning,  for  the  lady  of  his  love  was  none  other  than  Philosophy  herself, 
and  not  sensual  passion  but  virtue  was  their  moving  cause.  The  fear  of  re¬ 
proach  to  which  this  misinterpretation  might  give  occasion,  and  the  desire  to 
impart  teaching  which  others  could  not  give,  were  the  two  motives  of  his  work. 

There  is  much  in  the  method  and  style  of  the  '  Convito  ’  which  in  its  cum¬ 
brous  artificiality  exhibits  an  early  stage  in  the  exposition  of  thought  in  literary 
form,  but  Dante’s  earnestness  of  purpose  is  apparent  in  many  passages  of 
manly  simplicity,  and  inspires  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  his  formal  scholas¬ 
ticism.  The  book  is  a  mingling  of  biographical  narrative,  shaped  largely  by 
the  ideals  of  the  imagination,  with  expositions  of  philosophical  doctrine,  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  matters  of  science,  and  discussion  of  moral  truths.  But  one  con¬ 
trolling  purpose  runs  through  all,  to  help  men  to  attain  that  knowledge  which 
shall  lead  them  into  the  paths  of  righteousness. 

For  his  theory  of  knowledge  is,  that  it  is  the  natural  and  innate  desire  of  the 
soul,  as  essential  to  its  own  perfection  in  its  ultimate  union  with  God.  The  use 
of  the  reason,  through  which  he  partakes  of  the  Divine  nature,  is  the  true  life 
of  man.  Its  right  use  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  leads  to  philosophy,  which 
is,  as  its  name  signifies,  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  its  end  is  the  attainment  of 
virtue.  It  is  because  of  imperfect  knowledge  that  the  love  of  man  is  turned 
to  fallacious  objects  of  desire,  and  his  reason  is  perverted.  Knowledge,  then,  is 
the  prime  source  of  good;  ignorance,  of  evil.  Through  knowledge  to  wisdom 
is  the  true  path  of  the  soul  in  this  life  on  her  return  to  her  Maker,  to  know 
whom  is  her  native  desire,  and  her  perfect  beatitude. 

In  the  exposition  of  these  truths  in  their  various  relations  a  multitude  of 
topics  of  interest  are  touched  upon,  and  a  multitude  of  opinions  expressed 
which  exhibit  the  character  of  Dante’s  mind  and  the  vast  extent  of  the  acqui¬ 
sitions  by  which  his  studies  had  enriched  it.  The  intensity  of  his  moral  con¬ 
victions  and  the  firmness  of  his  moral  principles  are  no  less  striking  in  the  dis¬ 
course  than  the  nobility  of  his  genius  and  the  breadth  of  his  intellectual  view. 
Limited  and  erroneous  as  are  many  of  his  scientific  conceptions,  there  is  little 
trace  of  superstition  or  bigotry  in  his  opinions;  and  though  his  speculations 
rest  on  a  false  conception  of  the  universe,  the  revolting  dogmas  of  the  common 
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medieval  theology  in  respect  to  the  human  and  the  Divine  nature  find  no  place 
in  them.  The  mingling  of  fancy  with  fact,  the  unsoundness  of  the  premises 
from  which  conclusions  are  drawn,  the  errors  in  belief  and  in  argument,  do  not 
affect  the  main  object  of  his  writing,  and  the  '  Convito  ’  may  still  be  read  with 
sympathy  and  with  profit,  as  a  treatise  of  moral  doctrine  by  a  man  the  loftiness 
of  whose  intelligence  rose  superior  to  the  hampering  limitations  of  his  age. 

In  its  general  character  and  in  its  biographical  revelations  the  '  Banquet  ’ 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  '  New  Life  ’  and  the  '  Divine  Comedy.’ 
It  is  not  possible  to  frame  a  complete  reconciliation  between  all  the  statements 
of  the  '  Banquet  ’  in  respect  to  Dante’s  experience  after  the  death  of  Beatrice, 
and  the  narrative  of  them  in  the  '  New  Life  ’;  nor  is  it  necessary,  if  we  allow 
due  place  to  the  poetic  and  allegoric  interpretation  of  events  natural  to 
Dante’s  genius.  In  the  last  part  of  the  '  New  Life  ’  he  tells  of  his  infidelity  to 
Beatrice  in  yielding  himself  to  the  attraction  of  a  compassionate  lady,  in 
whose  sight  he  found  consolation.  But  the  infidelity  was  of  short  duration, 
and,  repenting  it,  he  returned  with  renewed  devotion  to  his  only  love.  In  the 
'  Convito  ’  he  tells  us  that  the  compassionate  lady  was  no  living  person,  but 
was  the  image  of  Philosophy,  in  whose  teaching  he  had  found  comfort;  and 
the  poems  which  he  then  wrote  and  which  had  the  form,  and  were  in  the  terms 
of,  poems  of  Love,  were  properly  to  be  understood  as  addressed  —  not  to  any 
earthly  lady,  but  —  to  the  lady  of  the  understanding,  the  most  noble  and 
beautiful  Philosophy,  the  daughter  of  God.  And  as  this  image  of  Philosophy, 
as  the  fairest  of  women,  whose  eyes  and  whose  smile  reveal  the  joys  of  Paradise, 
gradually  took  clear  form,  it  coalesced  with  the  image  of  Beatrice  herself,  she 
who  on  earth  had  been  the  type  to  her  lover  of  the  beauty  of  eternal  things,  and 
who  had  revealed  to  him  the  Creator  in  his  creature.  But  now  having  become 
one  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  with  a  spiritual  beauty  transcending  all  earthly 
charm,  she  was  no  longer  merely  a  type  of  heavenly  things,  but  herself  the  guide 
to  the  knowledge  of  them,  and  the  divinely  commissioned  revealer  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  God.  She  looking  on  the  face  of  God  reflected  its  light  upon  him  who 
loved  her.  She  was  one  with  Divine  Philosophy,  and  as  such  she  appears  in 
living  form  in  the  '  Divine  Comedy,’  and  discloses  to  her  lover  the  truth  which 
is  the  native  desire  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  attainment  of  which  is  beatitude. 

It  is  this  conception  which  forms  the  bond  of  union  between  the  '  New 
Life,’  the  'Banquet,’  and  the  'Divine  Comedy,’  and  not  merely  as  literary 
compositions  but  as  autobiographical  records.  Dante’s  life  and  his  work  are 
not  to  be  regarded  apart;  they  form  a  single  whole,  and  they  possess  a  dramatic 
development  of  unparalleled  consistency  and  unity.  The  course  of  the  events 
of  his  life  shaped  itself  in  accordance  with  an  ideal  of  the  imagination,  and  to 
this  ideal  his  works  correspond.  His  first  writing,  in  his  poems  of  love  and  in 
the  story  of  the  '  New  Life,’  forms  as  it  were  the  first  act  of  a  drama  which 
proceeds  from  act  to  act  in  its  presentation  of  his  life,  with  just  proportion  and 
due  sequence,  to  its  climax  and  final  scene  in  the  last  words  of  the  '  Divine 
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Comedy.’  It  is  as  if  Fate  had  foreordained  the  dramatic  unity  of  his  life  and 
work,  and,  impressing  her  decree  upon  his  imagination,  had  made  him  her 
more  or  less  conscious  instrument  in  its  fulfilment. 

Had  Dante  written  only  his  prose  treatises  and  his  minor  poems,  he  would 
still  have  come  down  to  us  as  the  most  commanding  literary  figure  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  first  modem  with  a  true  literary  sense,  the  writer  of  love 
verses  whose  imagination  was  at  once  more  delicate  and  more  profound  than 
that  of  any  among  the  long  train  of  his  successors,  save  Shakespeare  alone, 
and  more  free  from  sensual  stain  than  that  of  Shakespeare;  the  poet  of 
sweetest  strain  and  fullest  control  of  the  resources  of  his  art,  the  scholar  of 
largest  acquisition  and  of  completest  mastery  over  his  acquisitions,  and  the 
moralist  with  higher  ideals  of  conduct  and  more  enlightened  conceptions  of 
duty  than  any  other  of  the  period  to  which  he  belonged.  All  this  he  would 
have  been,  and  this  would  have  secured  for  him  a  place  among  the  immortals. 
But  all  this  has  but  a  comparatively  small  part  in  raising  him  to  the  station 
which  he  actually  occupies,  and  in  giving  to  him  the  influence  which  he  still 
exerts.  It  was  in  the  '  Divine  Comedy  ’  that  his  genius  found  its  full  expression, 
and  it  is  to  this  supreme  poem  that  all  his  other  work  serves  as  substructure. 

The  general  scheme  of  this  poem  seems  to  have  been  early  formed  by 
him;  and  its  actual  composition  was  the  main  occupation  of  his  years  of  exile, 
and  must  have  been  its  main,  one  might  say  its  sufficient,  consolation.  Never 
was  a  book  of  wider  scope  devised  by  man;  and  never  was  one  more  elaborate 
in  detail,  more  varied  in  substance,  or  more  complete  in  execution.  It  is  unique 
in  the  consistency  of  its  form  with  its  spirit.  It  possesses  such  organic  unity 
and  proportion  as  to  resemble  a  work  of  the  creative  spirit  of  Nature  herself. 

The  motive  which  inspired  Dante  in  the  '  Divine  Comedy  ’  had  its  source 
in  his  sense  of  the  wretchedness  of  man  in  this  mortal  life,  owing  to  the  false 
direction  of  his  desires,  through  his  ignorance  and  his  misuse  of  his  free  will, 
the  chief  gift  of  God  to  him.  The  only  means  of  rescue  from  this  wretchedness 
was  the  exercise  by  man  of  his  reason,  enlightened  by  the  Divine  grace,  in  the 
guidance  of  his  life.  To  convince  man  of  this  truth,  to  bring  home  to  him  the 
conviction  of  the  eternal  consequences  of  his  conduct  in  this  world,  to  show 
him  the  path  of  salvation,  was  Dante’s  aim.  As  poet  he  had  received  a  Divine 
commission  to  perform  this  work.  To  him  the  ten  talents  had  been  given,  and 
it  was  for  him  to  put  them  to  the  use  for  which  they  had  been  bestowed.  It  was 
a  consecrated  task  to  which  both  heaven  and  earth  set  their  hand,  and  a  loftier 
task  was  never  undertaken.  It  was  to  be  accomplished  by  expounding  the  design 
of  God  in  the  creation,  by  setting  forth  the  material  and  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe  and  the  share  of  man  in  that  order,  and  his  consequent  duty  and 
destiny.  This  was  not  to  be  done  in  the  form  of  abstract  propositions  addressed 
to  the  understanding,  but  in  a  poetic  narrative  which  should  appeal  to  the  heart 
and  arouse  the  imagination;  a  narrative  in  which  human  life  should  be  portrayed 
as  an  unbroken  spiritual  existence,  prefiguring  in  its  mortal  aspects  and  experi- 
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ence  its  immortal  destiny.  The  poem  was  not  to  be  a  mere  criticism  of  life,  but  a 
solution  of  its  mystery,  an  explanation  of  its  meaning,  and  a  guide  of  its  course. 

To  give  force  and  effect  to  such  a  design  the  narrative  must  be  one  of 
personal  experience,  so  conceived  as  to  be  a  type  of  the  universal  experience 
of  man.  The  poem  was  to  be  an  allegory,  and  in  making  himself  its  protagonist 
Dante  assumed  a  double  part.  He  represents  both  the  individual  Dante,  the 
actual  man,  and  that  man  as  the  symbol  of  man  in  general.  His  description 
of  his  journey  through  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise  has  a  literal  veracity; 
and  under  the  letter  is  the  allegory  of  the  conduct  and  consequences  of  all 
human  life.  The  literal  meaning  and  the  allegorical  are  the  web  and  woof  of 
the  fabric,  in  which  the  separate  incidents  are  interwoven,  with  twofold  thread, 
in  designs  of  infinite  variety,  complexity,  and  beauty. 

In  the  journey  through  Hell,  Dante  represents  himself  as  guided  by  Vergil, 
who  has  been  sent  to  his  aid  on  the  perilous  way  by  Beatrice,  incited  by  the 
Holy  Virgin  herself,  in  her  infinite  compassion  for  one  who  has  strayed  from 
the  true  way  in  the  dark  forest  of  the  world.  Vergil  is  the  type  of  the  right 
reason,  that  reason  whose  guidance,  if  followed,  leads  man  to  the  attainment 
of  the  moral  virtues,  by  the  practice  of  which  sin  may  be  avoided,  but  which 
by  themselves  are  not  enough  for  salvation.  These  were  the  virtues  of  the 
virtuous  heathen,  unenlightened  by  Divine  revelation.  Through  the  world,  of 
whose  evil  Hell  is  the  type  and  fulfilment,  reason  is  the  sufficient  guide  and 
guard  along  the  perilous  paths  which  man  must  traverse,  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  sin,  subject  to  temptation,  and  compelled  to  face  the  very  Devil  himself. 
And  when  at  last,  worn  and  wearied  by  long-continued  effort,  and  repentant 
of  his  frequent  errors,  he  has  overcome  temptation,  and  entered  on  a  course 
of  purification  through  suffering  and  penitence,  whereby  he  may  obtain  for¬ 
giveness  and  struggle  upward  to  the  height  of  moral  virtue,  reason  still  suffices 
to  lead  him  on  the  difficult  ascent,  until  he  reaches  the  security  and  the  joy  of 
having  overcome  the  world.  But  now  reason  no  longer  is  sufficient.  Another 
guide  is  needed  to  lead  the  soul  through  heavenly  paths  to  the  attainment  of 
the  divine  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  by  which  the  soul  is  made  fit 
for  Paradise.  And  here  Beatrice,  the  type  of  theology,  or  knowledge  of  the 
things  of  God,  takes  the  place  of  Vergil,  and  conducts  the  purified  and  re¬ 
deemed  soul  on  its  return  to  its  divine  source,  to  the  consummation  of  its 
desires  and  its  bliss  in  the  vision  of  God  himself. 

Such  is  the  general  scheme  of  the  poem,  in  which  the  order  of  the  universe 
is  displayed  and  the  life  of  man  depicted,  in  scenes  of  immense  dramatic 
variety  and  of  unsurpassed  imaginative  reality.  It  embraces  the  whole  field  of 
human  experience.  Nature,  art,  the  past,  the  present,  learning,  philosophy, 
all  contribute  to  it.  The  mastery  of  the  poet  over  all  material  which  can  serve 
him  is  complete;  the  force  of  his  controlling  imagination  corresponds  with 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  moral  purpose.  And  herein  lies  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  poem,  as  at  once  a  work  of  art  of  supreme  beauty  and  a  work 
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of  didactic  morals  of  supreme  significance.  Art  indeed  cannot,  if  it  would, 
divorce  itself  from  morals.  Into  every  work  of  art,  whether  the  artist  intend 
it  or  not,  enters  a  moral  element.  But  in  art,  beauty  does  not  submit  to  be 
subordinated  to  any  other  end,  and  it  is  the  marvel  in  Dante  that  while  his 
main  intent  is  didactic,  he  attains  it  by  a  means  of  art  so  perfect  that  only  in 
a  few  rare  passages  does  beauty  fall  a  sacrifice  to  doctrine.  The  '  Divine 
Comedy  ’  is  indeed  not  less  incomparable  in  its  beauty  than  in  its  vast  compass, 
the  variety  of  its  interest,  and  in  the  harmony  of  its  form  with  its  spirit.  In 
his  lectures  '  On  Translating  Homer  ’  Matthew  Arnold,  speaking  of  the  meter 
of  '  Paradise  Lost,’  says:  "  To  this  meter,  as  used  in  the  '  Paradise  Lost,’  our 
country  owes  the  glory  of  having  produced  one  of  the  only  two  poetical  works 
in  the  grand  style  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  modern  languages;  the  '  Divine 
Comedy  ’  of  Dante  is  the  other.”  But  Arnold  does  not  point  out  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  fact,  in  regard  to  the  style  of  the  '  Divine  Comedy,’  that  this  poem 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  modem  literature,  that  there  was  no  previous 
modern  standard  of  style,  that  the  language  was  molded  and  the  verse  in¬ 
vented  by  Dante;  that  he  did  not  borrow  his  style  from  the  ancients,  and  that 
when  he  says  to  Vergil,  "Thou  art  he  from  whom  I  took  the  fair  style  that 
has  done  me  honor,”  he  meant  only  that  he  had  learned  from  him  the  principles 
of  noble  and  adequate  poetic  expression.  The  style  of  the  '  Divine  Comedy  ’ 
is  as  different  from  that  of  the  ^Eneid  as  it  is  from  that  of  '  Paradise  Lost.’ 

There  are  few  other  works  of  man,  perhaps  there  is  no  other,  which  afford 
such  evidence  as  the  '  Divine  Comedy  ’  of  uninterrupted  consistency  of  pur¬ 
pose,  of  sustained  vigor  of  imagination,  and  of  steady  force  of  character  con¬ 
trolling  alike  the  vagaries  of  the  poetic  temperament,  the  wavering  of  human 
purpose,  the  fluctuation  of  human  powers,  and  the  untowardness  of  circum¬ 
stance.  From  beginning  to  end  of  this  work  of  many  years  there  is  no  flagging 
of  energy,  no  indication  of  weakness.  The  shoulders,  burdened  by  a  task  almost 
too  great  for  mortal  strength,  never  tremble  under  their  load. 

The  contrast  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  life  of  Dante  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  pictures  of  human  experience;  the  pain,  the  privation, 
the  humiliation  of  outward  circumstances  so  bitter,  so  prolonged;  the  joy,  the 
fullness,  the  exaltation  of  inward  condition  so  complete,  the  achievement  so 
great.  Above  all  other  poetry  the  '  Divine  Comedy  ’  is  the  expression  of  high 
character,  and  of  a  manly  nature  of  surpassing  breadth  and  tenderness  of 
sympathy,  of  intensity  of  moral  earnestness,  and  elevation  of  purpose.  One 
closes  the  narrative  of  Dante’s  life  and  the  study  of  his  works  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  among  poets,  but  a  man 
whose  character  gives  to  his  poetry  its  highest  and  its  most  enduring  interest. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton 
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THE  NEW  LIFE 
I 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  LOVE 

NINE  times  now,  since  my  birth,  the  heaven  of  light  had  turned  almost 
to  the  same  point  in  its  own  gyration,  when  the  glorious  Lady  of 
my  mind,  who  was  called  Beatrice  by  many  who  knew  not  why  she 
was  so  called,  first  appeared  before  my  eyes.  She  had  already  been  in  this  life 
so  long  that  in  its  course  the  starry  heaven  had  moved  toward  the  region  of 
the  East  one  of  the  twelve  parts  of  a  degree;  so  that  at  about  the  beginning 
of  her  ninth  year  she  appeared  to  me,  and  I  near  the  end  of  my  ninth  year 
saw  her.  She  appeared  to  me  clothed  in  a  most  noble  color,  a  modest  and 
becoming  crimson,  and  she  was  girt  and  adorned  in  such  wise  as  befitted  her 
very  youthful  age.  .  .  . 

From  that  time  forward  Love  lorded  it  over  my  soul,  which  had  been 
speedily  wedded  to  him:  and  he  began  to  exercise  over  me  such  control  and 
such  lordship,  through  the  power  which  my  imagination  gave  to  him,  that  it 
behooved  me  to  do  completely  all  his  pleasure.  He  commanded  me  ofttimes  that 
I  should  seek  to  see  this  youthful  angel;  so  that  I  in  my  boyhood  often  went 
seeking  her,  and  saw  her  of  such  noble  and  praiseworthy  deportment,  that 
truly  of  her  might  be  said  that  word  of  the  poet  Homer,  "  She  seems  not  the 
daughter  of  mortal  man,  but  of  God.”  And  though  her  image,  which  stayed 
constantly  with  me,  gave  assurance  to  Love  to  hold  lordship  over  me,  yet  it  was 
of  such  noble  virtue  that  it  never  suffered  Love  to  rule  me  without  the  faithful 
counsel  of  the  reason  in  those  matters  in  which  it  was  useful  to  hear  such 
counsel.  And  since  to  dwell  upon  the  passions  and  actions  of  such  early  youth 
seems  like  telling  an  idle  tale,  I  will  leave  them,  and,  passing  over  many  things 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the  original  where  these  lie  hidden,  I  will  come 
to  those  words  which  are  written  in  my  memory  under  larger  paragraphs. 

II 

THE  FIRST  SALUTATION  OF  HIS  LADY 

When  so  many  days  had  passed  that  nine  years  were  exactly  complete 
since  the  above-described  apparition  of  this  most  gentle  lady,  on  the  last  of 
these  days  it  happened  that  this  admirable  lady  appeared  to  me,  clothed  in 
purest  white,  between  two  gentle  ladies,  who  were  of  greater  age;  and,  passing 
along  a  street,  she  turned  her  eyes  toward  that  place  where  I  stood  very  timidly, 
and  by  her  ineffable  courtesy,  which  is  today  rewarded  in  the  eternal  world, 
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saluted  me  with  such  virtue  that  it  seemed  to  me  then  that  I  saw  all  the 
bounds  of  bliss.  .  .  .  And  since  it  was  the  first  time  that  her  words  came  to 
my  ears,  I  took  in  such  sweetness  that,  as  it  were  intoxicated,  I  turned  away 
from  the  folk,  and  betaking  myself  to  the  solitude  of  my  own  chamber,  I  sat 
myself  down  to  think  of  this  most  courteous  lady. 

And  thinking  of  her,  a  sweet  slumber  overcame  me,  in  which  a  marvelous 
vision  appeared  to  me.  .  .  .  And  [when  I  awoke]  thinking  on  what  had 
appeared  to  me,  I  resolved  to  make  it  known  to  many  who  were  famous  poets 
at  that  time;  and  since  I  had  already  seen  in  myself  the  art  of  discoursing  in 
rhyme,  I  resolved  to  make  a  sonnet,  in  which  I  would  salute  all  the  liegemen 
of  Love,  and  would  write  to  them  that  which  I  had  seen  in  my  slumber. 


Ill 

THE  PRAISE  OF  HIS  LADY 

Inasmuch  as  through  my  looks  many  persons  had  learned  the  secret  of  my 
heart,  certain  ladies  who  were  met  together,  taking  pleasure  in  one  another’s 
company,  were  well  acquainted  with  my  heart,  because  each  of  them  had  wit¬ 
nessed  many  of  my  discomfitures.  And  I,  passing  near  them,  as  chance  led  me, 
was  called  by  one  of  these  gentle  ladies;  and  she  who  had  called  me  was  a 
lady  of  pleasing  speech;  so  that  when  I  drew  nigh  to  them  and  saw  plainly 
that  my  most  gentle  lady  was  not  among  them,  reassuring  myself,  I  saluted 
them  and  asked  what  might  be  their  pleasure.  The  ladies  were  many,  and 
certain  of  them  were  laughing  together.  There  were  others  who  were  looking 
at  me,  awaiting  what  I  might  say.  There  were  others  who  were  talking  to¬ 
gether,  one  of  whom,  turning  her  eyes  towards  me,  and  calling  me  by  name, 
said  these  words:  —  "To  what  end  lovest  thou  this  thy  lady,  since  thou  canst 
not  sustain  her  presence?  Tell  it  to  us,  for  surely  the  end  of  such  a  love  must 
be  most  strange.”  And  when  she  had  said  these  words  to  me,  not  only  she,  but 
all  the  others,  began  to  await  with  their  look  my  reply.  Then  I  said  to  them 
these  words:  —  "  My  ladies,  the  end  of  my  love  was  formerly  the  salutation 
of  this  lady  of  whom  you  perchance  are  thinking,  and  in  that  dwelt  the 
beatitude  which  was  the  end  of  all  my  desires.  But  since  it  has  pleased  her 
to  deny  it  to  me,  my  lord  Love,  through  his  grace,  has  placed  all  my  beatitude 
in  that  which  cannot  fail  me.” 

Then  these  ladies  began  to  speak  together:  and  as  sometimes  we  see  rain 
falling  mingled  with  beautiful  snow,  so  it  seemed  to  me  I  saw  their  words  issue 
mingled  with  sighs.  And  after  they  had  somewhat  spoken  among  themselves, 
this  lady  who  had  first  spoken  to  me  said  yet  these  words:  —  "We  pray  thee 
that  thou  tell  us  wherein  consists  this  beatitude  of  thine.”  And  I,  replying 
to  her,  said  thus:  — "  In  those  words  which  praise  my  lady.”  And  she  re¬ 
plied:  —  "  If  thou  hast  told  us  the  truth,  those  words  which  thou  hadst  said  to 
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her,  setting  forth  thine  own  condition,  must  have  been  composed  with  other 
intent.” 

Then  I,  thinking  on  these  words,  as  if  ashamed,  departed  from  them,  and 
went  saying  within  myself:  —  "  Since  there  is  such  beatitude  in  those  words 
which  praise  my  lady,  why  has  my  speech  been  of  aught  else?  ”  And  therefore 
I  resolved  always  henceforth  to  take  for  theme  of  my  speech  that  which 
should  be  the  praise  of  this  most  gentle  one.  And  thinking  much  on  this,  I 
seemed  to  myself  to  have  undertaken  a  theme  too  lofty  for  me,  so  that  I  dared 
not  to  begin;  and  thus  I  tarried  some  days  with  desire  to  speak,  and  with  fear 
of  beginning. 

Then  it  came  to  pass  that,  walking  on  a  road  alongside  of  which  was  flowing 
a  very  clear  stream,  so  great  a  desire  to  say  somewhat  in  verse  came  upon  me, 
that  I  began  to  consider  the  method  I  should  observe;  and  I  thought  that  to 
speak  of  her  would  not  be  becoming  unless  I  were  to  speak  to  ladies  in  the 
second  person;  and  not  to  every  lady,  but  only  to  those  who  are  gentle,  and 
are  not  women  merely.  Then  I  say  that  my  tongue  spoke  as  if  moved  of  its 
own  accord,  and  said,  Ladies  that  have  intelligence  of  Love.  These  words  I  laid 
up  in  my  mind  with  great  joy,  thinking  to  take  them  for  my  beginning;  where¬ 
fore  then,  having  returned  to  the  above-mentioned  city,  after  some  days  of 
thought,  I  began  a  canzone  with  this  beginning. 


IV 

THE  LOVELINESS  OF  HIS  LADY 

This  most  gentle  lady,  of  whom  there  has  been  discourse  in  the  preceding 
words,  came  into  such  favor  among  the  people,  that  when  she  passed  along 
the  way,  persons  ran  to  see  her;  which  gave  me  wonderful  joy.  And  when  she 
was  near  anyone,  such  modesty  came  into  his  heart  that  he  dared  not  raise  his 
eyes,  or  return  her  salutation;  and  of  this  many,  as  having  experienced  it,  could 
bear  witness  for  me  to  whoso  might  not  believe  it.  She,  crowned  and  clothed 
with  humility,  took  her  way,  showing  no  pride  in  that  which  she  saw  and 
heard.  Many  said,  when  she  had  passed:  "  This  is  not  a  woman;  rather  she  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  angels  of  heaven.”  And  others  said:  "  She  is  a 
marvel.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  can  work  thus  admirably!  ”  I  say  that  she 
showed  herself  so  gentle  and  so  full  of  all  pleasantness,  that  those  who  looked 
on  her  comprehended  in  themselves  a  pure  and  sweet  delight,  such  as  they 
could  not  after  tell  in  words;  nor  was  there  any  who  might  look  upon  her 
but  that  at  first  he  needs  must  sigh.  These  and  more  admirable  things  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  her  admirably  and  with  power.  Wherefore  I,  thinking  upon  this, 
desiring  to  resume  the  style  of  her  praise,  resolved  to  say  words  in  which  I 
would  set  forth  her  admirable  and  excellent  influences,  to  the  end  that  not 
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only  those  who  might  actually  behold  her,  but  also  others,  should  know  of 
her  whatever  words  could  tell.  Then  I  devised  this  sonnet:  — 

So  gentle  and  so  gracious  doth  appear 
My  lady  when  she  giveth  her  salute, 

That  every  tongue  becometh,  trembling,  mute; 

Nor  do  the  eyes  to  look  upon  her  dare. 

Although  she  hears  her  praises,  she  doth  go 
Benignly  vested  with  humility; 

And  like  a  thing  come  down  she  seems  to  be 

From  heaven  to  earth,  a  miracle  to  show. 

So  pleaseth  she  whoever  cometh  nigh, 

She  gives  the  heart  a  sweetness  through  the  eyes, 

Which  none  can  understand  who  doth  not  prove. 

And  from  her  countenance  there  seems  to  move 
A  spirit  sweet  and  in  Love’s  very  guise, 

Who  to  the  soul,  in  going,  sayeth:  Sigh! 


VI 

THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  LADY 

On  that  day  on  which  the  year  was  complete  since  this  lady  was  made  one 
of  the  denizens  of  life  eternal,  I  was  seated  in  a  place  where,  having  her  in 
mind,  I  was  drawing  an  angel  upon  certain  tablets.  And  while  I  was  drawing 
it,  I  turned  my  eyes  and  saw  at  my  side  men  to  whom  it  was  meet  to  do  honor. 
They  were  looking  on  what  I  did,  and,  as  was  afterwards  told  me,  they  had 
been  there  already  some  time  before  I  became  aware  of  it.  When  I  saw  them 
I  rose,  and  saluting  them,  said,  "  Another  was  just  now  with  me,  and  on  that 
account  I  was  in  thought.”  And  when  they  had  gone  away,  I  returned  to  my 
work,  namely,  that  of  drawing  figures  of  angels;  and  while  doing  this,  a 
thought  came  to  me  of  saying  words  in  rhyme,  as  if  for  an  anniversary  poem 
of  her,  and  of  addressing  those  persons  who  had  come  to  me. 

After  this,  two  gentle  ladies  sent  to  ask  me  to  send  them  some  of  these 
rhymed  words  of  mine;  wherefore  I,  thinking  on  their  nobleness,  resolved 
to  send  to  them  and  to  make  a  new  thing  which  I  would  send  to  them  with 
these,  in  order  that  I  might  fulfil  their  prayers  with  the  more  honor.  And 
I  devised  then  a  sonnet  which  relates  my  condition,  and  I  sent  it  to  them. 

Beyond  the  sphere  that  widest  orbit  hath 
Passes  the  sigh  which  issues  from  my  heart: 

A  new  Intelligence  doth  Love  impart 
In  tears  to  him,  which  guides  his  upward  path. 
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When  at  the  place  desired,  his  course  he  stays, 

A  lady  he  beholds  in  honor  dight, 

Who  so  doth  shine  that  through  her  splendid  light, 
The  pilgrim  spirit  upon  her  doth  gaze. 

He  sees  her  such,  that  dark  his  words  I  find  — 

When  he  reports,  his  speech  so  subtle  is 
Unto  the  grieving  heart  which  makes  him  tell; 

But  of  that  gentle  one  he  speaks,  I  wis, 

Since  oft  he  bringeth  Beatrice  to  mind, 

So  that,  O  ladies  dear,  I  understand  him  well. 


THE  CONVITO 

I 

THE  CONSOLATION  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

WHEN  the  first  delight  of  my  soul  was  lost,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made,  I  remained  pierced  with  such  affliction  that 
no  comfort  availed  me.  Nevertheless,  after  some  time,  my  mind, 
which  was  endeavoring  to  heal  itself,  undertook,  since  neither  my  own  nor 
others’  consoling  availed,  to  turn  to  the  mode  which  other  comfortless  ones 
had  adopted  for  their  consolation.  And  I  set  myself  to  reading  that  book  of 
Boethius,  not  known  to  many,  in  which  he,  a  prisoner  and  an  exile,  had  con¬ 
soled  himself.  And  hearing,  moreover,  that  Tully  had  written  a  book  in  which, 
treating  of  friendship,  he  had  introduced  words  of  consolation  for  Ladius,  a 
most  excellent  man,  on  the  death  of  Scipio  his  friend,  I  set  myself  to  read 
that.  And  although  it  was  difficult  for  me  at  first  to  enter  into  their  meaning, 
I  finally  entered  into  it,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  Latin  and  a  little  of  my 
own  genius  permitted;  through  which  genius  I  already,  as  if  in  a  dream,  saw 
many  things,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  '  New  Life.’  And  as  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  man  goes  seeking  silver,  and  beyond  his  expectation  finds  gold,  which  a 
hidden  occasion  affords,  not  perchance  without  Divine  guidance,  so  I,  who 
was  seeking  to  console  myself,  found  not  only  relief  for  my  tears,  but  the 
substance  of  authors,  and  of  knowledge,  and  of  books;  reflecting  upon  which, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Philosophy,  who  was  the  Lady  of  these  authors, 
this  knowledge,  and  these  books,  was  a  supreme  thing.  And  I  imagined  her  as 
having  the  features  of  a  gentle  lady;  and  I  could  not  imagine  her  in  any  but 
a  compassionate  act;  wherefore  my  sense  so  willingly  admired  her  in  truth,  that 
I  could  hardly  turn  it  from  her.  And  after  this  imagination  I  began  to  go 
there  where  she  displayed  herself  truly,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  school  of  the 
religious,  and  to  the  disputations  of  the  philosophers,  so  that  in  a  short  time, 
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perhaps  in  thirty  months,  I  began  to  feel  so  much  of  her  sweetness  that  the 
love  of  her  chased  away  and  destroyed  every  other  thought. 


II 

THE  DESIRE  OF  THE  SOUL 

The  supreme  desire  of  everything,  and  that  first  given  by  Nature,  is  to 
return  to  its  source;  and  since  God  is  the  source  of  our  souls  and  Maker 
of  them  in  his  own  likeness,  as  is  written,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness,”  to  him  this  soul  desires  above  all  to  return.  And  as  a 
pilgrim,  who  goes  along  a  road  on  which  he  never  was  before,  thinks  every 
house  he  sees  afar  off  to  be  his  inn,  and  not  finding  it  so,  directs  his  trust  to  the 
next,  and  thus  from  house  to  house  till  he  comes  to  the  inn,  so  our  soul  at 
once,  on  entering  the  new  and  untraveled  road  of  this  life,  turns  her  eyes 
to  the  goal  of  her  supreme  good,  and  therefore  whatever  thing  she  sees  which 
seems  to  have  in  it  some  good,  she  believes  to  be  that.  And  because  her 
knowledge  at  first  is  imperfect,  not  being  experienced  or  instructed,  small 
goods  seem  to  her  great,  therefore  she  begins  with  desiring  them.  Wherefore 
we  see  children  desire  exceedingly  an  apple;  and  then  proceeding  further, 
desire  a  little  bird;  and  further  still  a  beautiful  dress;  and  then  a  horse,  and 
then  a  woman,  and  then  riches  not  great,  and  then  greater,  and  then  as  great 
as  can  be.  And  this  happens  because  in  none  of  these  does  she  find  that  which 
she  is  seeking,  and  she  trusts  to  find  it  further  on.  .  .  . 

Truly  this  way  is  lost  by  error  as  the  roads  of  earth  are;  for  as  from  one 
city  to  another  there  is  of  necessity  one  best  and  straightest  way,  and  another 
that  always  leads  away  from  it,  that  is,  one  which  goes  in  another  direction, 
and  many  others,  some  less  diverging,  and  some  approaching  less  near,  so  in 
human  life  are  divers  roads,  of  which  one  is  truest,  and  another  the  most 
deceitful,  and  certain  ones  less  deceitful,  and  certain  less  true.  And  as  we  see 
that  that  which  goes  straightest  to  the  city  fulfils  desire,  and  gives  repose  after 
weariness,  and  that  which  goes  contrary  never  fulfils  it,  and  can  never  give 
repose,  so  it  falls  out  in  our  life:  the  good  traveler  arrives  at  the  goal  and 
repose,  the  mistaken  never  arrives  there,  but  with  much  weariness  of  his  mind 
always  looks  forward  with  greedy  eyes. 

III 

THE  NOBLE  SOUL  AT  THE  END  OF  LIFE 

The  noble  Soul  in  old  age  returns  to  God  as  to  that  port  whence  she  set 
forth  on  the  sea  of  this  life.  And  as  the  good  mariner,  when  he  approaches 
port,  furls  his  sails,  and  with  slow  course  gently  enters  it,  so  should  we  furl 
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the  sails  of  our  worldly  affairs  and  turn  to  God  with  our  whole  mind  and 
heart,  so  that  we  may  arrive  at  that  port  with  all  sweetness  and  peace.  And  in 
regard  to  this  we  have  from  our  own  nature  a  great  lesson  of  sweetness,  that 
in  such  a  death  as  this  there  is  no  pain  nor  any  bitterness,  but  as  a  ripe  fruit 
is  easily  and  without  violence  detached  from  its  twig,  so  our  soul  without 
affliction  is  parted  from  the  body  in  which  it  has  been.  And  just  as  to  him  who 
comes  from  a  long  journey,  before  he  enters  into  the  gate  of  his  city,  the 
citizens  thereof  go  forth  to  meet  him,  so  the  citizens  of  the  eternal  life  come 
to  meet  the  noble  Soul;  and  they  do  so  through  her  good  deeds  and  con¬ 
templations:  for  having  now  rendered  herself  to  God,  and  withdrawn  herself 
from  worldly  affairs  and  thoughts,  she  seems  to  see  those  whom  she  believes  to 
be  nigh  unto  God.  Hear  what  Tully  says  in  the  person  of  the  good  Cato:  — 
"  With  ardent  zeal  I  lifted  myself  up  to  see  your  fathers  whom  I  had  loved, 
and  not  them  only,  but  also  those  of  whom  I  had  heard  speak.”  The  noble 
Soul  then  at  this  age  renders  herself  to  God  and  awaits  the  end  of  life  with 
great  desire;  and  it  seems  to  her  that  she  is  leaving  the  inn  and  returning  to 
her  own  house,  it  seems  to  her  that  she  is  leaving  the  road  and  returning  to 
the  city,  it  seems  to  her  that  she  is  leaving  the  sea  and  returning  to  port.  .  .  . 
And  also  the  noble  Soul  at  this  age  blesses  the  past  times;  and  well  may  she 
bless  them,  because  revolving  them  through  her  memory  she  recalls  her  right 
deeds,  without  which  she  could  not  arrive  with  such  great  riches,  or  so  great 
gain  at  the  port  to  which  she  is  approaching.  And  she  does  like  the  good  mer¬ 
chant,  who,  when  he  draws  near  his  port,  examines  his  getting,  and  says:  "  Had 
I  not  passed  along  such  a  way,  I  should  not  have  this  treasure,  nor  have 
gained  that  which  I  may  enjoy  in  my  city  to  which  I  am  drawing  near  ”;  and 
therefore  he  blesses  the  way  which  he  has  come. 

Translations  of  the  '  New  Life  ’  and  the  '  Convito  ’ 
by  Charles  Eliot  Norton 


HELL 

THE  ENTRANCE  ON  THE  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE  ETERNAL  WORLD 

(Cantos  I  and  II) 

UPON  the  journey  of  our  life  midway 
I  came  unto  myself  in  a  dark  wood, 

For  from  the  straight  path  I  had  gone  astray. 

Ah  me,  how  hard  a  thing  it  is  to  tell 

What  was  this  wood,  savage  and  gnarled  and  grim, 

The  very  thought  whereof  is  terrible. 
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So  bitter  is  it  death  is  little  more; 

But  to  show  forth  what  good  I  gathered  there, 
I  tell  what  else  for  me  it  had  in  store. 

How  I  had  entered  there  I  scarce  can  say, 

So  full  was  I  of  slumber  at  the  point 
At  which  I  first  abandoned  the  right  way. 

But  when  I  reached  the  rising  of  a  hill, 
Whereunder  came  that  valley  to  an  end 
Which  on  my  heart  had  laid  its  deadly  chill, 

I  looked,  and  saw  the  shoulders  of  the  height 
Mantled  already  with  the  planet’s  rays 
That  each  in  every  pathway  guides  aright. 

Then  was  the  fear  a  little  quieted 
That  in  the  deep  recesses  of  my  heart 
Outlived  the  night  so  piteously  led. 

And  as  a  man  who,  overspent  of  breath, 

Has  clambered  from  the  deep  upon  the  shore. 
And  turns,  and  gazes  on  the  watery  death, 

Even  so  my  spirit,  which  still  fled  away, 

Turned  back  to  look  again  upon  the  pass 
Which  leaves  none  living  who  within  it  stray. 
After  some  rest  to  body  spent  and  sore, 

I  took  my  way  on  up  the  desert  slope 
So,  that  the  firm  foot  always  was  the  lower. 
And  lo!  almost  where  first  the  steeps  begin, 

A  leopard,  light  of  foot  and  very  fleet; 

And  she  was  covered  with  a  spotted  skin. 

She  would  not  yield  her  from  before  my  face; 
Rather  so  blocked  all  passage  that  my  steps 
At  many  turns  I  turned  me  to  retrace. 

It  was  the  moment  of  the  morning’s  prime, 

When  up  the  sun  was  mounting  with  those  stars 
That  were  in  company  with  him  what  time 
Divine  Love  set  in  motion  each  bright  globe; 
Wherefore  assurance  gave  me  of  good  hope 
Against  that  creature  in  the  gaudy  robe 
The  gracious  season  and  the  hour  of  day  — 

Y et  not  so  that  there  brought  not  terror  back 
Appearance  of  a  lion  in  the  way;  — 

He  looked  as  if  against  me  he  were  come 
With  head  erected  and  with  hunger  mad; 

It  seemed  the  very  air  took  fright  therefrom;  — 
And  of  a  she-wolf,  that  with  every  want 
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Seemed  to  be  burdened  in  her  meagerness; 

And  she  has  made  how  many  to  live  gaunt! 

Together  with  the  terror  of  her  sight, 

She  put  upon  me  such  a  heaviness 
That  I  lost  hope  thereafter  of  the  height. 

And  what  the  man  is  whose  one  will  is  gain, 

And  comes  the  time  that  destines  him  to  lose, 

And  he  can  only  sorrow  and  complain, 

Such  made  of  me  that  peace-forbidding  brute; 

Which,  coming  at  me,  drove  me  step  by  step 
Downward  again  to  where  the  sun  is  mute. 

Whilst  to  the  lowland  I  was  taking  flight, 

Before  mine  eyes  one  offered  him  to  me, 

For  long  time  silent  and  still  dim  to  sight. 

When  I  perceived  him  in  that  lonesome  glade, 

"  Have  pity  on  me!  ”  I  cried  out  to  him, 

"  Whate’er  thou  art,  man  verily  or  shade.” 

"  Not  man,”  he  answered,  "  man  I  was  on  earth; 

And  both  my  parents  were  of  Lombardy, 

And  both  were  also  Mantuans  by  birth. 

Sub  Julio  I  was  born,  though  late;  at  Rome, 

Under  the  good  Augustus  in  the  time 
Of  false  and  lying  gods,  I  made  my  home. 

Poet  I  was,  and  sang  of  that  just  son 

Of  great  Anchises  who  came  out  of  Troy 
After  the  burning  of  proud  Ilion. 

But  why  retumest  thou  to  this  duress? 

Wherefore  not  climb  the  mount  delectable, 

Cause  and  beginning  of  all  happiness?  ” 

"Art  thou  that  Vergil  then,  that  fountainhead 

Which  pours  abroad  so  wide  a  stream  of  speech?  ” 
In  answer,  with  awe-stricken  brow,  I  said. 

"  O  of  all  other  poets  light  and  glory, 

May  the  long  zeal  avail  me,  the  great  love 
That  made  me  meditate  on  thy  high  story! 

My  master  and  my  author  verily, 

Thou  only  art  the  one  from  whom  I  took 
The  seemly  style  for  which  men  honor  me. 

See  thou!  the  beast  from  which  I  turned  again. 
Deliver  me  from  her,  illustrious  Sage. 

Tremble  she  makes  my  every  pulse  and  vein.” 

"  Thou  must  betake  thee  by  another  path,” 

He  answered  then,  on  seeing  how  I  wept, 
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"  If  thou  wouldst  save  thee  from  this  place  of  wrath; 

Because  this  beast,  at  which  thou  raisest  cry, 

Lets  not  another  by  her  pathway  pass, 

But  still  harasses  him  until  he  die. 

By  nature  mean,  malignant,  ever  more 
She  seeks  to  feed  her  ravenous  desire; 

And  fed,  she  is  more  famished  than  before. 

Many  the  creatures  are  with  which  she  mates, 

And  many  more  shall  be,  until  the  hound 
Come  that  shall  make  her  die  of  baffled  hates. 

He  shall  not  feed  on  either  earth  or  pelf, 

But  wisdom,  love  and  virtue;  and  between 
Feltro  and  Feltro  shall  be  born  himself. 

Shield  he  shall  be  of  Italy  low-laid, 

For  which  Euryalus  and  Turnus  died, 

And  Nisus,  and  Camilla  the  young  maid. 

Trailing  her  through  the  cities  without  truce, 

He  shall  drive  back  again  that  wolf  to  hell, 
Wherefrom  aforetime  envy  set  her  loose. 

So  I,  discerning  for  thy  best,  deem  fit 
Thou  follow  me;  and  I  will  be  thy  guide, 

And  will  conduct  thee  through  the  eternal  pit, 

Where  thou  shalt  hear  the  desperate  shrieks,  and  see 
Spirits  of  eld  that  for  the  second  death 
Are  all  clamorous  in  their  misery; 

And  see  thereafter  them  that  are  at  rest 
Within  the  fire,  for  that  they  hope  to  come, 

When  so  it  be,  among  the  people  blest; 

Whither  if  thou  wilt  also  rise,  for  guide 
Shall  be  a  spirit  worthier  than  I; 

And  parting,  I  will  leave  thee  by  her  side; 

Because  the  Emperor  who  reigns  on  high, 

Seeing  me  rebel  to  his  law,  wills  not 
That  to  his  city  one  through  me  come  nigh. 

And  everywhere  He  rules,  and  there  He  reigns; 

There  is  his  city  and  exalted  seat. 

Happy  who,  chosen,  unto  it  attains!  ” 

And  I  to  him:  "  Poet,  I  beg  of  thee, 

Even  by  that  God  who  was  to  thee  unknown, 

So  that  this  evil  and  yet  worse  I  flee, 

That  thou  conduct  me  whither  thou  hast  said, 

Where  I  may  see  St.  Peter’s  gate,  and  find 
Those  whom  thou  callest  so  discomfited.” 

Then  moved  he  onward,  and  I  went  behind. 
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Day  was  departing,  and  the  dusky  air 
Was  taking  every  creature  upon  earth 
From  all  its  toiling;  and  I  only  there 

Was  putting  me  in  readiness  to  face 
The  warfare  of  the  way  and  of  the  woe 
Which  memory,  that  errs  not,  shall  retrace. 

O  Muses,  O  high  genius,  aid  me  here! 

O  memory,  dictating  what  I  saw, 

In  this  shall  thy  nobility  appear. 

"  Thou  poet,”  I  began,  "  who  art  my  stay, 

Look  well  upon  my  power,  if  it  be  strong, 

Before  thou  trust  me  to  the  arduous  way. 

Thou  sayest  that  the  sire  of  Silvius  went, 

While  yet  corruptible,  unto  the  world 
Immortal,  and  was  in  the  body  sent. 

But  if  the  Adversary  of  all  wrong 

Was  gracious,  thinking  of  the  high  effect  — 

The  Who  and  What  —  to  come  of  him  erelong, 

Unmeet  it  seems  not  to  a  thoughtful  man; 

For  of  benignant  Rome  and  of  her  rule 
He  was  named  father  in  high  heaven’s  plan. 

This  Rome,  that  rule  (to  speak  as  truth  befits) 

Were  both  established  for  the  holy  place 
Where  the  successor  of  great  Peter  sits. 

And  through  this  going,  which  drew  praise  from  thee, 
Things  he  beheld  which  were  the  cause  as  well 
Of  papal  robe  as  of  his  victory. 

That  whither  went  the  Chosen  Vessel  then 
To  reassure  that  faith  which  to  the  way 
Of  their  salvation  first  admitteth  men. 

But  I,  why  should  I  go?  Who  can  permit? 

/Eneas  am  I  not;  I  am  not  Paul. 

Not  I,  not  any  others  deem  me  fit. 

Wherefore  if  I  should  yield  myself  to  go, 

I  fear  it  might  prove  folly.  Thou  art  wise, 

And  better  than  I  reason  thou  dost  know.” 

As  one,  unwilling  that  which  he  has  willed, 

On  second  thought  reverses  his  design, 

And  stops  before  he  has  begun  to  build, 

Such  I  became  upon  that  gloomy  waste; 

And  thinking  so  annulled  the  undertaking 
Which  had  been  entered  into  with  such  haste. 

'5  If  I  take  not  indeed  thy  words  amiss,” 

Answered  that  shade  of  the  Magnanimous, 
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"  Attainted  is  thy  soul  with  cowardice, 

Which  oft  the  spirit  of  a  man  so  palls 
That  he  is  turned  from  honorable  deed, 

Like  beasts  that  shy  at  shadows  when  dusk  falls. 

That  from  this  dread  thou  mayst  now  set  thee  free, 

Harken  to  why  I  came,  and  what  I  heard 
That  first  time  I  was  moved  to  pity  thee. 

I  was  among  those  who  are  in  suspense; 

When  called  to  me  a  lady  fair  and  blest, 

Such  that  I  asked  her  will  in  reverence. 

Her  eyes  shone  brighter  than  the  stars;  and  meek 
And  gentle,  with  an  angel’s  voice,  to  me 
In  her  own  parlance  she  was  moved  to  speak: 

'  O  thou  of  Mantua,  and  most  noble  soul, 

The  fame  of  whom  endures  yet  in  the  world, 

And  shall  endure  the  while  the  heavens  roll, 

A  friend  of  mine,  and  yet  not  fortune’s  friend, 

Is  so  beset  upon  a  lonely  waste 

That  fear  has  turned  him  back  that  would  ascend. 

He  may  by  now,  I  fear,  be  so  hard-driven 
That  I  am  late  in  rising  to  his  need, 

In  view  of  what  I  have  heard  of  him  in  heaven. 

Go  then;  and  by  that  gifted  word  of  thine, 

And  with  what  else  be  needful  for  this  succor, 

So  give  him  aid  that  comfort  may  be  mine. 

And  I  am  Beatrice,  who  bid  thee  go; 

I  come  from  place  whither  I  would  return; 

Love  moved  me,  and  compels  me  to  speak  so. 

When  I  shall  be  once  more  before  my  Lord, 

Often  I  will  extol  thee  unto  Him.’ 

She  ceased;  and  I  began  thus  in  accord: 

'  O  Lady  of  the  virtues  which  alone 

Raise  man  above  the  content  of  the  sphere 
Which  has  the  smallest  circles  for  its  own, 

So  is  command  of  thine  to  me  a  grace 
That  not  to  have  obeyed  it  yet  is  tardy. 

To  me  no  further  needst  thou  plead  thy  case. 

But  tell  me  what  the  cause  that  thou  shouldst  deign 
Descend  down  hither  to  this  center,  far 
From  the  wide  place  thou  bumest  to  regain.’ 

'  Since  to  the  very  inmost  thou  must  know,’ 

She  answered,  '  I  will  tell  thee  in  few  words 
Wherefore  I  feared  not  to  come  here  below. 
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Those  things  alone  are  to  be  feared  by  us 

Which  have  themselves  a  power  of  doing  harm; 

But  others  not;  they  are  not  dangerous. 

And  I  am  made  by  God,  in  mercy,  such 
That  not  a  flame  of  all  this  fire  assails  me, 

Nor  any  misery  of  yours  can  touch. 

A  gentle  Lady  is  in  heaven,  who  takes 

Such  pity  on  this  check  I  make  thy  charge 
That  the  stern  judgment  passed  on  high  she  breaks. 
She  called  Lucia  unto  her  in  prayer, 

And  said:  "  Thy  faithful  one  hath  present  need 
Of  thee,  and  I  commend  him  to  thy  care.” 

Lucia,  foe  of  every  cruel  pride, 

Arose,  and  hastened  unto  where  I  was, 

Who  had  my  seat  by  ancient  Rachel’s  side. 

She  said:  "  Beatrice,  praise  of  God  in  truth, 

Why  aid’st  not  him  who  in  his  love  for  thee 
Turned  from  the  vulgar  many  in  his  youth? 

Hearest  thou  not  the  pity  of  his  plea? 

Seest  thou  not  the  death  which  he  combats 
Upon  the  river  that  outvaunts  the  sea?  ” 

And  in  the  world  was  there  not  ever  zeal 
To  follow  profit,  or  to  flee  from  loss, 

Like  mine,  after  the  close  of  that  appeal, 

To  come  down  hither  from  the  blessed  sphere, 

Confiding  me  to  thy  trustworthy  word, 

Which  honors  thee,  and  also  those  that  hear.’ 

When  she  had  spoken  in  this  wise  to  me, 

She  turned  away  her  shining  eyes  in  tears; 

Which  brought  me  hither  the  more  hastily. 

And  so  I  came  to  thee  on  her  account; 

I  took  thee  from  before  that  savage  beast 
Which  blocked  the  short  way  to  the  beauteous  Mount. 
And  now  —  what?  Why,  why  stand’st  debating  there? 
Why  harbors  in  thy  heart  such  cowardice? 

Why  hast  thou  not  the  will  to  do  and  dare, 

Seeing  that  three  such  blessed  Ladies  deign 
To  act  thy  counsel  in  the  Court  of  Heaven, 

And  my  words  promise  thee  so  great  a  gain?  ” 

As  flowers  do  in  the  frostiness  of  night 

Close  up  and  droop,  then,  whitened  by  the  sun, 

Open  upon  their  stalks  and  stand  upright, 

So  was  it  with  my  spirit  faint  and  wan; 
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And  such  fresh  courage  coursed  into  my  heart 
That  I  made  answer  fitting  a  free  man: 

"  Oh,  merciful  is  she  who  succored  me, 

And  courteous  thou  who  hastened  to  obey 
The  words  of  truth  which  she  addressed  to  thee! 
So  hast  thou,  with  these  words  of  thine,  inclined 
My  heart  in  willingness  to  come  with  thee 
That  I  am  brought  again  to  my  first  mind. 

Go  then;  and  be  one  will  between  us  twain; 

Thou  art  my  lord,  my  leader,  and  my  stay.” 
Thus  I  replied;  and  when  he  moved  again, 

I  entered  upon  the  deep  and  wooded  way. 


PAOLO  AND  FRANCESCA 
(Canto  V) 

I  came  into  a  place,  of  all  light  hushed, 

That  bellowed  like  the  ocean,  when  in  storm 
By  wind  with  wind  contending  it  is  brushed. 

The  hellish  hurricane,  that  ne’er  relents, 

Hurtles  along  the  spirits  in  its  raging, 

And  buffeting  and  whirling  them,  torments. 

When  on  before  the  ruin  they  come  driven, 

There  the  shriekings,  the  groanings  and  the  wailings; 
There  they  blaspheme  the  omnipotence  of  heaven. 

I  came  to  know  how  unto  punishments 
So  ordered  is  the  carnal  sinner  damned, 

Whoever  reason  subjugates  to  sense. 

As  their  own  pinions  bear  the  starlings  on 
At  the  cold  season  in  broad  and  serried  flights, 

So  bore  that  blast  the  spirits  woebegone. 

Hither,  thither  it  sweeps  them,  high  and  low; 

They  are  not  comforted  by  any  hope 
Of  quietness,  not  even  of  less  woe. 

And  as  the  cranes  go  singing  their  sad  lay, 

Making  themselves  in  air  a  long-drawn  line, 

So  I  saw  coming,  carried  on  that  fray, 

The  host  of  shades,  all  uttering  long  wails. 

.  .  .  And  he  showed  above 
A  thousand  shades,  and  as  he  named  them,  pointed, 
Who  all  were  exiled  from  our  life  by  love. 
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After  I  so  had  heard  my  Teacher  name 
Those  ladies  and  those  gentle  lords  of  old, 

Pity  assailed  me,  and  nigh  overcame. 

And  I  began:  "  Poet,  gladly  I  might 

Speak  with  those  two  that  close  together  go, 

And  seem  upon  the  wind  to  be  so  light.” 

And  he  to  me:  "  Tarry  until  their  doom 

Shall  bring  them  nearer;  then  in  that  love’s  name 
Which  led  them  hither,  ask;  and  they  will  come.” 

As  doves,  when  their  desire  is  calling,  fly 
On  spread  and  level  wing  to  the  sweet  nest, 

Carried  by  their  own  will  along  the  sky, 

So,  issuing  from  the  troop  where  Dido  is, 

Came  these  through  the  malignant  air  to  us, 

Such  virtue  had  my  gentle  urgencies. 

"  O  mortal  one,  courteous  and  humane, 

Who  through  the  livid  air  goest  greeting  us 
That  left  upon  the  world  a  crimson  stain, 

Were  friend  the  Ruler  of  the  universe, 

Truly  we  would  entreat  him  for  thy  peace 
For  having  pity  on  our  fault  perverse. 

Whate’er  to  hear  or  say  it  be  thy  will, 

That  we  will  hear,  and  thereof  speak  to  thee, 

The  while  for  us  the  wind,  as  now,  is  still. 

Seated  the  city  is  which  gave  me  birth 
Upon  the  seashore,  where  the  Po  descends 
To  peace  with  them  that  follow  him  on  earth. 

Love,  who  on  gentle  heart  at  once  attends, 

Allured  this  other  with  the  comely  form 
Reft  from  me  —  and  the  manner  still  offends. 

Love,  who  none  loved  not  loving  will  allow, 

Allured  me  with  delight  in  him  so  strong 
That,  as  thou  seest,  it  leaves  me  not  e’en  now. 

Love  both  of  us  delivered  to  one  death; 

Ca'ina  waits  for  him  who  quenched  our  life.” 

These  were  the  words  borne  to  us  on  her  breath. 

When  I  had  heard  those  spirits  sore-betrayed, 

I  bowed  my  face,  and  kept  it  lowered  so, 

Until  —  "  What  ponderest  thou?  ”  —  the  poet  said. 

When  I  made  answer,  I  began:  "  Alas! 

How  many  a  sweet  thought,  what  great  desire 
Led  on  these  spirits  to  their  woeful  pass!  ” 

And  then  to  them  I  turned,  and  spoke  again; 
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And  I  began:  "  Francesca,  thine  afflictions 
Move  me  to  tears  of  pity  and  of  pain. 

But  tell  me,  in  the  season  of  sweet  sighing, 

By  what  and  how  might  love  empower  you 
To  know  the  longings  dimly  underlying?  ” 

And  she  to  me:  "  There  is  not  greater  woe 
Than  recollection  of  the  happy  time 
In  wretchedness;  and  this  thy  sage  should  know. 
But  if  in  thee  so  great  affection  seeks 
To  see  laid  bare  the  first  root  of  our  love, 

I  can  but  do  as  one  who  weeps  and  speaks. 

For  pleasure  on  a  day  of  Lancelot 

We  two  were  reading,  how  love  mastered  him. 
We  were  alone;  misgiving  had  we  not. 

And  oftentimes  that  which  we  read  would  call 
Our  eyes  to  meeting,  and  make  pale  our  faces; 
But  one  part  only  brought  us  to  our  fall. 

When  we  had  read  there  how  the  longed-for  smile 
Was  kissed  by  such  a  lover,  this  one  then, 

Who  parts  not  from  me  this  eternal  while, 
Kissed  me  upon  my  mouth  all  tremblingly. 

A  Gallehaut  was  the  book,  and  he  who  wrote  it. 
That  day  we  read  no  farther,  I  and  he.” 

While  to  me  thus  one  spirit  was  replying, 

The  other  wept  so,  that  for  pitying  dread 
Faintness  came  over  me  as  I  were  dying; 

I  fell,  as  falls  the  body  of  one  dead. 


THE  LAST  VOYAGE  OF  ULYSSES 
(Canto  XXVI) 

The  greater  horn  of  the  eternal  flame 
Began  to  writhe  itself  with  murmurings, 

As  one  a  wind  by  buffetings  would  tame; 

And  to  and  fro  the  tip  of  it  so  darted 

As  were  a  tongue  there  speaking;  and  a  voice 
Came  forth  from  it,  and  said:  "  When  I  departed 

From  Circe,  who  for  one  whole  year  and  more 
Had  been  detaining  me  there  near  Gaeta, 

Before  ^neas  came  to  name  the  shore, 
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Not  fondness  for  my  son,  nor  piety 
Towards  my  aged  father,  nor  due  love 
That  should  have  comforted  Penelope, 

Could  overcome  in  me  —  not  even  then  — 

The  zeal  to  have  experience  of  the  world, 

And  of  the  vices  and  the  worth  of  men. 

But  I  put  forth  on  the  deep  open  sea 

With  one  sole  ship,  and  with  those  followers  — 
How  few!  —  who  still  had  not  deserted  me. 

I  saw  one  shore  and  other  far  as  Spain, 

Far  as  Morocco;  saw  Sardinia 

With  neighbor  isles  sea-washed  upon  that  main. 

I  and  my  comrades  were  grown  old  and  slack 
By  time  we  entered  in  the  narrow  strait 
Where  Hercules,  to  warn  the  wanderer  back, 

Had  set  his  beacon-towers.  Even  so, 

Seville  I  left  behind  me  on  the  right, 

With  Ceuta  on  the  left  passed  long  ago. 

"  O  brothers,”  said  I,  "  who  have  turned  your  prow 
Through  countless  perils  hither  to  the  West, 

To  the  brief  vigil  of  your  senses,  now 

When  its  allotted  term  is  almost  run, 

Be  ye  not  willing  to  refuse  the  quest 
Of  the  unpeopled  world  behind  the  sun. 

Consider  ye  the  seed  from  which  ye  grew; 

Ye  were  not  made  to  live  like  unto  brutes, 

But  to  strive  after  what  is  good  and  true.” 

I  made,  by  the  few  simple  words  I  spake, 

My  comrades  all  so  eager  for  the  voyage, 

That  hardly  then  could  I  have  held  them  back. 

And  turning  now  our  poop  into  the  mom, 

We  of  our  oars  made  wings  for  the  mad  flight, 
And  ever  bearing  to  the  left  were  borne. 

Already  night  was  seeing  every  star 
About  the  other  Pole,  with  ours  so  low 
That  it  rose  not  above  the  ocean  floor. 

Five  times  the  light  beneath  the  moon  again 
Was  kindled,  and  so  many  times  was  quenched, 
Since  we  had  entered  on  that  arduous  main. 

And  into  sight  there  rose  a  mountain,  dun 
Because  of  distance,  and  yet  taller  seemed 
Than  any  we  had  ever  looked  upon. 

We  were  rejoiced;  but  soon  joy  turned  to  woe, 
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Because  a  tempest  rose  from  that  strange  land, 

And  beat  upon  our  ship  about  her  bow. 

Three  times  round  with  the  waters  she  had  spun; 

The  fourth  time  high  she  lifted  up  her  poop, 

And  downward  plunged  her  prow  —  as  pleased  That  One  — 
Until  the  waters  over  us  closed  up. 


COUNT  UGOLINO  IN  THE  TOWER  OF  HUNGER 
(Canto  XXXIII) 

Then  from  its  loathly  meal  the  sinful  shape 
Lifted  its  mouth,  and  wiped  it  on  the  hair 
E’en  of  the  head  so  mangled  at  the  nape; 

And  thus  began:  "  Thou  makest  me  recall 
Sorrow  past  cure;  and  I  am  sick  at  heart 
For  thinking  on  it,  ere  I  speak  at  all. 

But  so  my  words  may  be  a  seed  to  bear 
Infamy  to  the  traitor  whom  I  gnaw, 

Speaking  and  weeping  mingled  thou  shalt  hear. 

I  know  not  who  thou  art,  or  how  didst  reach 
These  lower  places;  but  a  Florentine 
Assuredly  thou  seemest  by  thy  speech. 

Know  that  Count  Ugolino  men  called  me; 

And  this  man  was  Ruggieri  the  Archbishop. 

Hear  why  to  him  I  am  so  neighborly. 

That  in  the  wicked  ambush  of  his  laying 
I,  who  had  put  my  trust  in  him,  was  taken, 

And  after  done  to  death,  needs  not  the  saying; 

But  what  is  hidden  from  thy  knowledge  still  — 

To  wit,  how  that  my  death  was  horrible  — 

Shalt  hear,  and  know  if  he  has  used  me  ill. 

A  narrow  loophole  in  the  mew  since  called, 

Because  of  me  indeed,  by  name  of  '  hunger,’ 

And  where  erelong  another  shall  be  walled, 

Had  shown  me  through  its  slits  more  moons  than  one 
Already,  when  I  dreamed  the  evil  dream 
Which  rent  for  me  the  veil  of  fate  foregone. 

Meseemed  this  man  was  master  of  the  chase, 

Hunting  the  wolf  and  wolf-cubs  on  the  hill 
That  hides  all  Lucca  from  the  Pisan’s  gaze. 

With  chosen  hounds,  keen  on  the  scent  and  gaunt, 
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Gualandi  with  Sismondi  and  Lanfranchi 
He  had  sent  on  before  him  well  in  front. 

After  short  coursing,  seemed  they  to  be  spent, 

The  father  and  his  sons,  and  by  sharp  fangs, 

It  seemed  as  if  I  saw,  their  flanks  were  rent. 

When  I  awoke  before  the  dawn  was  red, 

I  heard  my  sons,  for  they  were  with  me  there, 

All  sobbing  in  their  sleep,  and  asking  bread. 
Unfeeling  art  thou,  if  it  grieve  thee  not 
To  think  on  the  foreboding  of  my  heart; 

And  if  thou  weep’st  not,  weepest  thou  for  what? 
They  were  awake  now,  and  the  hour  was  nearing 
When  wontedly  our  food  was  brought;  and  each 
After  his  sleep  was  hoping  and  yet  fearing; 

And  then  the  door  of  the  dread  tower  I  heard 
Being  nailed  up  below  us;  and  I  looked 
Into  my  sons’  faces  without  a  word. 

I  wept  not,  for  my  heart  was  stone  in  me; 

Weeping  were  they;  and  little  Anselm  said: 

'  Thou  look’st  so,  father!  What  is  wrong  with  thee?  ’ 
At  that  I  shed  no  tear,  nor  made  reply 

All  that  day  long,  and  all  the  night  thereafter, 

Until  another  sun  had  found  the  sky. 

Then  as  a  little  beam  of  light  was  thrown 
Into  the  dolorous  prison,  and  I  saw 
Upon  four  faces  the  image  of  mine  own, 

I  bit  both  hands  for  anguish;  and  my  sons, 

Believing  that  I  did  this  thing  with  will 
To  stay  my  hunger,  raised  themselves  at  once, 

And  said:  '  Father,  far  less  will  be  the  pain 
If  thou  wilt  eat  of  us:  thyself  didst  clothe  us 
With  this  poor  flesh;  strip  thou  it  off  again.’ 

I  calmed  me,  not  to  add  to  misery. 

That  day  we  passed,  and  yet  another,  dumb. 

Ah,  stubborn  earth,  why  didst  not  open  thee? 

When  we  were  come  to  see  the  fourth  day  break, 

Down  Gaddo  flung  him  headlong  at  my  feet. 

'  Why  wilt  not  help  me,  father?  ’  Thus  he  spake; 
And  thus  he  died.  And  even  as  thou  canst  see 
Me  now,  I  saw  those  three  fall  one  by  one 
Between  fifth  day  and  sixth;  and  solaced  me 
Groping,  already  blind,  to  where  each  lay. 

And  two  days  long  I  called  them  that  were  dead. 
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Then  more  than  sorrow,  hunger  had  its  way.” 
With  eyes  asquint,  so  soon  as  he  had  done, 

He  took  again  the  wretched  skull  with  teeth 
Strong  as  a  very  dog’s  upon  the  bone. 


PURGATORY 

INDICTMENT  OF  ITALY  AND  FLORENCE 
(Canto  VI) 

AH,  slavish  Italy,  guesthouse  of  rue, 
f  Ship  without  steersman  in  the  stress  of  storm, 
X  ^  Of  provinces  not  mistress,  but  of  stew!  .  .  . 
Within  thee  now  abide  not  without  brawl 
Thy  living  ones,  and  each  the  other  gnaws 
Of  those  shut  in  behind  one  moat,  one  wall. 

Seek  at  thy  borders,  wretched  that  thou  art, 

Along  thy  coasts,  and  in  thy  bosom  look 
If  there  be  peace  in  thee  in  any  part. 

What  boots  it  that  Justinian  should  refit 
The  bridle  if  the  saddle  be  not  filled? 

Nay,  greater  is  the  shame  because  of  it. 

Ah,  folk  from  whom  is  all  devotion  due, 

Who  in  that  saddle  would  let  Caesar  sit, 

Heeded  ye  well  what  God  hath  bidden  you, 

Look  ye  how  cruel  is  become  this  beast 
Through  being  not  corrected  by  the  spurs, 

Since  on  its  bridle-rein  laid  hand  the  priest. 

O  German  Albert,  who  hast  put  aside 
Her  that  is  grown  intractable  and  wild, 

Whose  saddle-bows  thou  oughtest  to  bestride, 

May  a  just  judgment  from  the  stars  above 
Fall  on  thy  blood,  so  manifest  and  strange 
That  thy  successor  may  have  fear  thereof! 

But  ye  —  thou  and  thy  father  —  in  duress 
Up  yonder  of  thy  paltry  greed,  have  let 
The  Empire’s  garden  grow  a  wilderness. 

See  Cappelletti  and  Montecchi,  see 

Monaldi  and  Filippeschi,  faithless  one  — 

Already  wretched  those,  these  soon  to  be. 
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Come,  cruel-hearted,  come  and  see  the  sore 
Affliction  of  thy  nobles;  cure  their  hurts, 

And  thou  shalt  see  how  safe  is  Santafior. 

Come  see  thy  people,  how  they  live  in  love; 

And  if  no  pity  for  us  move  thee,  come 
And  let  the  shame  to  thine  own  honor  move. 

O  most  high  Jove,  thou  who  wast  crucified 

On  earth  for  us  —  if  so  my  words  have  leave  — 

Are  thy  just  eyes  elsewhither  turned  aside? 

Or  is  there  preparation  in  the  abyss 

Of  thine  own  counsel  making  for  some  good 
The  wit  of  man  now  utterly  doth  miss? 

For  here  in  Italy  is  every  town 

Teeming  with  tyrants,  and  Marcellus’  role 
Is  played  by  every  party-mongering  clown. 

Surely,  my  Florence,  thou  shouldst  be  content 
With  this  digression,  which  impugns  thee  not, 

Thanks  to  thy  people’s  strength  —  in  argument! 

Many  at  heart  have  justice,  but  wait  long 
To  loose  it,  lest  ill-aimed  they  bend  the  bow; 

But  thy  folk  have  it  on  the  tip  of  tongue. 

And  many  from  the  common  burden  shy; 

But  thy  folk,  all-solicitous,  responds 
Before  the  asking,  crying:  "  Here  stoop  I!  ” 

Rejoice  then,  having  reason  to  exult  — 

Thou  wealthy,  thou  at  peace,  thou  which  art  wise! 

If  I  speak  truth,  hides  not  in  the  result. 

Athens  and  Lacedsmon,  they  that  framed 
The  ancient  laws  and  were  so  civilized, 

Small  merit  of  right  living  might  have  claimed 

Beside  thee,  who  refinest  so  hair-thin 

Thy  measures  that  to  mid-November  last 
Those  not  which  in  October  thou  dost  spin. 

How  often  in  the  time  thou  canst  remember 
Law,  money,  offices,  and  customs  all 
Hast  thou  not  altered,  and  renewed  each  member? 

And  if  thou  well  recall  thee  and  see  light, 

Thou’lt  see  thee  as  a  woman  sick  with  pain, 

Who,  finding  not  on  feathers  rest,  to  fight 

Her  torment,  tossing,  turns  and  turns  again. 

Translations  of  Jefferson  B.  Fletcher 
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BEATRICE’S  REBUKE 

(Cantos  XXX  and  XXXI) 

I  have  beheld,  ere  now,  at  break  of  day, 

The  eastern  clime  all  roseate;  and  the  sky 
Opposed,  one  deep  and  beautiful  serene; 

And  the  sun’s  face  so  shaded,  and  with  mists 
Attemper’d,  at  his  rising,  that  the  eye 
Long  while  endured  the  sight:  thus,  in  a  cloud 
Of  flowers,  that  from  those  hands  angelic  rose, 

And  down  within  and  outside  of  the  car 
Fell  showering,  in  white  veil  with  olive  wreathed, 

A  virgin  in  my  view  appear’d,  beneath 
Green  mantle,  robed  in  hue  of  living  flame: 

And  o’er  my  spirit,  that  so  long  a  time 
Had  from  her  presence  felt  no  shuddering  dread, 
Albeit  mine  eyes  discern’d  her  not,  there  moved 
A  hidden  virtue  from  her,  at  whose  touch 
The  power  of  ancient  love  was  strong  within  me. 

No  sooner  on  my  vision  streaming,  smote 
The  heavenly  influence,  which,  years  past,  and  e’en 
In  childhood,  thrilled  me,  than  towards  Vergil  I 
Turn’d  me  to  leftward;  panting,  like  a  babe, 

That  flees  for  refuge  to  his  mother’s  breast, 

If  aught  hath  terrified  or  work’d  him  woe: 

And  would  have  cried,  "  There  is  no  dram  of  blood, 
That  doth  not  quiver  in  me.  The  old  flame 
Throws  out  clear  tokens  of  reviving  fire.” 

But  Vergil  had  bereaved  us  of  himself; 

Vergil,  my  best-loved  father;  Vergil,  he 
To  whom  I  gave  me  up  for  safety:  nor 
All  our  prime  mother  lost,  avail’d  to  save 
My  undew’d  cheeks  from  blur  of  soiling  tears. 

"  Dante!  weep  not,  that  Vergil  leaves  thee;  nay, 
Weep  thou  not  yet:  behoves  thee  feel  the  edge 
Of  other  sword;  and  thou  shalt  weep  for  that.” 

As  to  the  prow  or  stern,  some  admiral 
Paces  the  deck,  inspiriting  his  crew, 

When  ’mid  the  sail-yards  all  hands  ply  aloof; 

Thus,  on  the  left  side  of  the  car,  I  saw 
(Turning  me  at  the  sound  of  mine  own  name, 
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Which  here  I  am  compell’d  to  register) 

The  virgin  station’d,  who  before  appear’d 
Veiled  in  that  festive  shower  angelical. 

Towards  me,  across  the  stream,  she  bent  her  eyes; 
Though  from  her  brow  the  veil  descending,  bound 
With  foliage  of  Minerva,  suffer’d  not 
That  I  beheld  her  clearly:  then  with  act 
Full  royal,  still  insulting  o’er  her  thrall, 

Added,  as  one  who,  speaking,  keepeth  back 
The  bitterest  saying,  to  conclude  the  speech: 

"  Observe  me  well.  I  am,  in  sooth,  I  am 
Beatrice.  What!  and  hast  thou  deign’d  at  last 
Approach  the  mountain?  Knewest  not,  O  man, 

Thy  happiness  is  here?  ”  Down  fell  mine  eyes 
On  the  clear  fount;  but  there,  myself  espying, 
Recoil’d,  and  sought  the  greensward;  such  a  weight 
Of  shame  was  on  my  forehead.  With  a  mien 
Of  that  stern  majesty,  which  doth  surround 
A  mother’s  presence  to  her  awe-struck  child, 

She  look’d;  a  flavor  of  such  bitterness 
Was  mingled  in  her  pity.  There  her  words 
Brake  off;  and  suddenly  the  Angels  sang, 

"  In  Thee,  O  gracious  Lord,  my  hope  hath  been  ”  ; 
But  went  no  further  than,  "  Thou,  Lord,  hast  set 
My  feet  in  ample  room.”  As  snow,  that  lies, 

Amidst  the  living  rafters  on  the  back 
Of  Italy,  congeal’d,  when  drifted  high 
And  closely  piled  by  rough  Sclavonian  blasts; 
Breathe  but  the  land  whereon  no  shadow  falls, 

And  straightway  melting  it  distils  away, 

Like  a  fire-wasted  taper:  thus  was  I, 

Without  a  sigh  or  tear,  or  ever  these 

Did  sing,  that,  with  the  chiming  of  Heaven’s  sphere, 

Still  in  their  warbling  chime:  but  when  the  strain 

Of  dulcet  symphony  express’d  for  me 

Their  soft  compassion,  more  than  could  the  words, 

"  Virgin!  why  so  consumest  him?  ”  then,  the  ice, 
Congeal’d  about  my  bosom,  turn’d  itself 
To  spirit  and  water;  and  with  anguish  forth 
Gush’d  through  the  lips  and  eyelids,  from  the  heart. 

Upon  the  chariot’s  same  edge  still  she  stood, 
Immovable;  and  thus  address’d  her  words 
To  those  bright  semblances  with  pity  touch’d: 
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"  Ye  in  the  eternal  day  your  vigils  keep; 

So  that  nor  night  nor  slumber,  with  close  stealth, 

Conveys  from  you  a  single  step,  in  all 

The  goings  on  of  time:  thence,  with  more  heed 

I  shape  mine  answer,  for  his  ear  intended, 

Who  there  stands  weeping;  that  the  sorrow  now 
May  equal  the  transgression.  Not  alone 
Through  operation  of  the  mighty  orbs, 

That  mark  each  seed  to  some  predestined  aim, 

As  with  aspect  or  fortunate  or  ill 
The  constellations  meet;  but  through  benign 
Largess  of  heavenly  graces,  which  rain  down 
From  such  a  height  as  mocks  our  vision,  this  man 
Was,  in  the  freshness  of  his  being,  such, 

So  gifted  virtually,  that  in  him 

All  better  habits  wondrously  had  thrived. 

The  more  of  kindly  strength  is  in  the  soil, 

So  much  doth  evil  seed  and  lack  of  culture 
Mar  it  the  more,  and  make  it  run  to  wildness. 

These  looks  some  time  upheld  him;  for  I  show’d 
My  youthful  eyes,  and  led  him  by  their  light 
In  upright  walking.  Soon  as  I  had  reach’d 
The  threshold  of  my  second  age,  and  changed 
My  mortal  for  immortal;  then  he  left  me, 

And  gave  himself  to  others.  When  from  flesh 
To  spirit  I  had  risen,  and  increase 
Of  beauty  and  of  virtue  circled  me, 

I  was  less  dear  to  him,  and  valued  less. 

His  steps  were  turn’d  into  deceitful  ways, 

Following  false  images  of  good,  that  make 
No  promise  perfect.  Nor  avail’d  me  aught 
To  sue  for  inspirations,  with  the  which, 

I,  both  in  dreams  of  night,  and  otherwise, 

Did  call  him  back;  of  them,  so  little  reck’d  him, 

Such  depth  he  fell,  that  all  device  was  short 
Of  his  preserving,  save  that  he  should  view 
The  children  of  perdition.  To  this  end 
I  visited  the  purlieus  of  the  dead: 

And  one,  who  hath  conducted  him  thus  high, 

Received  my  supplications  urged  with  weeping. 

It  were  a  breaking  of  God’s  high  decree, 

If  Lethe  should  be  past,  and  such  food  tasted, 

Without  the  cost  of  some  repentant  tear.” 
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"  O  thou!  ”  her  words  she  thus  without  delay 
Resuming,  turn’d  their  point  on  me,  to  whom 
They,  with  but  lateral  edge,  seem’d  harsh  before: 

"  Say  thou,  who  stand’st  beyond  the  holy  stream, 

If  this  be  true.  A  charge,  so  grievous,  needs 
Thine  own  avowal.”  On  my  faculty 
Such  strange  amazement  hung,  the  voice  expired 
Imperfect,  ere  its  organs  gave  it  birth. 

A  little  space  refraining,  then  she  spake: 

"  What  dost  thou  muse  on?  Answer  me.  The  wave 
On  thy  remembrances  of  evil  yet 
Hath  done  no  injury.”  A  mingled  sense 
Of  fear  and  of  confusion,  from  my  lips 
Did  such  a  "Yea  ”  produce,  as  needed  help 
Of  vision  to  interpret.  As  when  breaks, 

In  act  to  be  discharged,  a  cross-bow  bent 
Bey6nd  its  pitch,  both  nerve  and  bow  o’erstretch’d; 

The  flagging  weapon  feebly  hits  the  mark: 

Thus,  tears  and  sighs  forth  gushing,  did  I  burst 
Beneath  the  heavy  load:  and  thus  my  voice 
Was  slacken’d  on  its  way.  She  straight  began: 

"  When  my  desire  invited  thee  to  love 
The  good,  which  sets  a  bound  to  our  aspirings; 

What  bar  of  thwarting  foss  or  linked  chain 
Did  meet  thee,  that  thou  so  shouldst  quit  the  hope 
Of  further  progress?  Or  what  bait  of  ease, 

Or  promise  of  allurement,  led  thee  on 

Elsewhere,  that  thou  elsewhere  shouldst  rather  wait?  ” 

A  bitter  sigh  I  drew,  then  scarce  found  voice 
To  answer;  hardly  to  these  sounds  my  lips 
Gave  utterance,  wailing:  "  Thy  fair  looks  withdrawn, 
Things  present,  with  deceitful  pleasures  turn’d 
My  steps  aside.”  She  answering  spake:  "  Hadst  thou 
Been  silent,  or  denied  what  thou  avow’st, 

Thou  hadst  not  hid  thy  sin  the  more;  such  eye 
Observes  it.  But  whene’er  the  sinner’s  cheek 
Breaks  forth  into  the  precious-streaming  tears 
Of  self-accusing,  in  our  court  the  wheel 
Of  justice  doth  run  counter  to  the  edge. 

Howe’er,  that  thou  mayst  profit  by  thy  shame 
For  errors  past,  and  that  henceforth  more  strength 
May  arm  thee,  when  thou  hear’st  the  Siren-voice; 

Lay  thou  aside  the  motive  to  this  grief, 
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And  lend  attentive  ear,  while  I  unfold 

How  opposite  a  way  my  buried  flesh 

Should  have  impell’d  thee.  Never  didst  thou  spy, 

In  art  or  nature,  aught  so  passing  sweet, 

As  were  the  limbs  that  in  their  beauteous  frame 
Enclosed  me,  and  are  scatter’d  now  in  dust. 

If  sweetest  thing  thus  fail’d  thee  with  my  death, 

What,  afterward,  of  mortal,  should  thy  wish 

Have  tempted?  When  thou  first  hadst  felt  the  dart 

Of  perishable  things,  in  my  departing 

For  better  realms,  thy  wing  thou  shouldst  have  pruned 

To  follow  me;  and  never  stoop’d  again, 

To  ’bide  a  second  blow,  for  a  slight  girl, 

Or  other  gaud  as  transient  and  as  vain. 

The  new  and  inexperienced  bird  awaits, 

Twice  it  may  be,  or  thrice,  the  fowler’s  aim; 

But  in  the  sight  of  one  whose  plumes  are  full, 

In  vain  the  net  is  spread,  the  arrow  wing’d.” 

I  stood,  as  children  silent  and  ashamed 
Stand,  listening,  with  their  eyes  upon  the  earth, 
Acknowledging  their  fault,  and  self-condemn’d. 

And  she  resumed:  "  If,  but  to  hear,  thus  pains  thee, 
Raise  thou  thy  beard,  and  lo!  what  sight  shall  do.” 

With  less  reluctance  yields  a  sturdy  holm, 

Rent  from  its  fibers  by  a  blast,  that  blows 
From  off  the  pole,  or  from  Iarbas’  land, 

Than  I  at  her  behest  my  visage  raised: 

And  thus  the  face  denoting  by  the  beard, 

I  mark’d  the  secret  sting  her  words  convey’d. 

No  sooner  lifted  I  mine  aspect  up, 

Than  I  perceived  those  primal  creatures  cease 
Their  flowery  sprinkling;  and  mine  eyes  beheld 
(Yet  unassured  and  wavering  in  their  view) 

Beatrice;  she,  who  towards  the  mystic  shape, 

That  joins  two  natures  in  one  form,  had  turn’d: 

And,  even  under  shadow  of  her  veil, 

And  parted  by  the  verdant  rill  that  flow’d 

Between,  in  loveliness  she  seem’d  as  much 

Her  former  self  surpassing,  as  on  earth 

All  others  she  surpass’d.  Remorseful  goads 

Shot  sudden  through  me.  Each  thing  else,  the  more 

Its  love  had  late  beguil’d  me,  now  the  more 

Was  loathsome.  On  my  heart  so  keenly  smote 
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The  bitter  consciousness,  that  on  the  ground 
O’erpower’d  I  fell:  and  what  my  state  was  then, 

She  knows,  who  was  the  cause. 

Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary 


PARADISE 
THE  BEATIFIC  VISION 
(Canto  XXXIII) 

A  FTER  this  point  my  vision  far  surpast 
/  wj  Our  human  speech,  from  which  such  concepts  flee, 
JL  And  even  recollection  fails  at  last. 

As  dreaming  men  who  something  clearly  see, 

And  afterwards  their  feeling  can  recall 
But  nothing  else  is  left  to  memory, 

E’en  so  am  I:  returneth  scarce  at  all 

The  thing  I  saw,  yet  trickles  through  my  mind 
The  dew  of  sweetness  which  therefrom  did  fall. 

Thus  runs  the  snow  which  sunshine  doth  unbind; 

Thus,  writ  on  fluttering  leaves,  the  Sybil’s  lore 
Was  swept  away  forever  by  the  wind. 

O  Fire  Supreme,  which  human  minds  ignore, 

Inept  to  scale  thy  height,  I  pray  thee,  some 
Fragment  of  thy  revealing  now  restore, 

And  lend  such  power  unto  mine  organs  dumb 
That  I  one  single  spark  of  all  thy  light 
May  leave  to  generations  yet  to  come. 

For  if  it  glimmer  on  mine  aftersight 
And  faintly  echo  in  the  verse  I  pen, 

Better  conceived  by  man  shall  be  thy  might. 

I  think,  so  keenly  did  I  suffer  when 

I  faced  the  living  beam,  my  sight  were  spent, 

Had  I  mine  eyes  from  it  averted  then. 

This  thought  new  courage  to  my  spirit  lent, 

As  I  remember,  till  my  struggling  gaze 
On  God’s  immeasurable  self  was  bent. 

O  grace  abounding!  thro’  the  endless  rays 
Thou  gavest  me  full  confidence  to  look, 

Till  mortal  sight  was  quenched  within  the  blaze. 

Whate’er  is  writ  in  Cosmos’  every  nook 
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Was  in  that  depth  collected,  ream  by  ream, 

Bound  up  by  love  into  a  single  book. 

Things  transient  and  eternal  blended  seem, 

And  all  their  operations,  so  combined 
That  what  I  saw  was  one  unchanging  gleam. 

The  bond  which  all  the  universe  confined 
I  think  I  saw,  because,  this  statement  made, 

An  ampler  satisfaction  floods  my  mind. 

One  moment  makes  my  memory  fainter  fade 
Than  five  and  twenty  centuries  that  quest 
Which  startled  Neptune  with  the  Argo’s  shade. 

Now  mine  uplifted  spirit,  God-possest, 

Was  gazing,  fixt  and  still,  with  all  its  might, 

To  deeper  look  by  constant  yearning  prest. 

The  while  he  stands  before  that  Presence  bright 
The  spellbound  gazer  never  can  consent 
To  turn  away  for  any  other  sight; 

Since  goodness,  object  of  the  will’s  intent, 

All  centers  there;  outside  of  It,  the  best 
A  true  perfection  never  can  present. 

Henceforth  my  telling  must  be  more  comprest  — 

E’en  what  I  can  recall  —  than  infant’s  lore 
Whose  tongue  is  moistened  still  at  mother’s  breast! 

It  was  not  that  the  living  Brightness  bore 
Aught  but  a  single  image  to  my  view, 

For  It  is  always  what  it  was  before; 

My  sight  it  was  which,  peering,  stronger  grew 
And  altered,  while  the  change  occurred  in  me, 

One  selfsame  form  to  various  figures  new. 

Within  the  deep,  clear  Light  I  seemed  to  see 
Three  rings,  which  one  dimension  doth  connect, 
Yet  are  those  rings  in  color  ever  three. 

The  first  appeared  the  second  to  reflect 

As  rainbows  do;  a  flame  appeared  the  third, 

Which  each  and  other  equally  project. 

O!  what  a  feeble  thing  is  speech,  and  blurred, 

Beside  my  thought!  And  this,  beside  my  sight, 

Is  such  that  "  little  ”  is  no  fitting  word. 

O  self-contained  and  everlasting  Light, 

Which  thine  own  self  alone  doth  understand, 

With  love  and  wisdom  smiling  infinite! 

That  circle  which  I  deemed  a  radiant  band 
By  thee  reflected  and  within  thee  shone, 
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Examined  by  mine  eyes  on  every  hand, 

Seemed  painted,  with  a  color  all  its  own, 

In  very  likeness  of  our  humankind; 

Wherefore  my  gaze  was  fixt  on  it  alone. 

As  some  geometer  bends  all  his  mind 
To  square  the  circle,  yet,  by  pondering, 

The  principle  he  lacks  can  never  find, 

So  bent  was  I  upon  this  wondrous  thing: 

I  wondered  how  the  image  was  applied, 

I  burned  to  know  how  it  could  fit  the  ring. 

Too  high  was  that  for  mortal  wings  to  glide  — 

Till,  stricken  by  a  sudden-flashing  ray, 

My  reason  found  its  longing  satisfied. 

My  soaring  fancy  here  at  last  gave  way; 

But,  like  a  wheel  whose  motion  nothing  mars, 

Already  wish  and  will,  in  even  sway, 

Were  turned  by  Love,  which  moves  the  sun  and  stars. 

Translated  by  C.  H.  Grandgent.  Reprinted  by  permission 

CANZONE  TO  LA  PIETRA 
I 

SO  harsh  shall  be  my  speech,  so  harsh  and  rough, 

As  is  the  conduct  of  a  pretty  Stone 
Who  daily  makes  her  own 
Increasing  cruelty  and  insolence. 

She  clothes  herself  in  jasper  plate  so  tough 

That,  thanks  to  it,  or  thanks  to  flight  alone. 

No  shaft  from  sheath  hath  flown 
That  e’er  hath  caught  her  heart  without  defense. 

She  kills  her  foe,  for  all  he  hie  him  thence, 

Or  hide,  or  flee  the  deadly  darts  she  flings, 

Which,  borne  by  unseen  wings, 

Descend  on  him  and  shatter  every  mail. 

Against  her  might,  my  strength  and  reason  fail. 

II 

No  shield  can  screen  me  from  her  shattering  blow, 

From  her  pursuing  gaze  I  vainly  flee. 

As  flower  on  stem,  so  she 
Perches  upon  my  mind  with  conquering  smile. 
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She  seems  as  heedful  of  my  bitter  woe 

As  ship  seems  heedful  of  a  waveless  sea. 

The  weight  that  crushes  me 
Is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  any  style. 

O  pitiless  and  agonizing  file, 

Which  silently  dost  wear  my  life  away, 

Art  not  ashamed  to  stay 

And  gnaw  my  heart  to  dust  from  peel  to  peel, 
As  I’m  ashamed  to  tell  whence  comes  thy  zeal? 


Ill 

Whene’er  I  find  myself  in  others’  view 

Thinking  of  her,  lest  men  my  thought  may  see 
Transpiring  outwardly, 

My  heart  is  more  afraid  and  trembles  more 
Than  I’m  afraid  of  Death,  which  now  doth  chew 
With  Love’s  own  teeth  my  every  faculty; 
Which  so  consumeth  me 
That  intellect  stands  still,  enfeebled  sore. 

Love  striketh  me  to  earth,  and  standeth  o’er 
My  prostrate  form,  with  Dido’s  deadly  steel; 

Then  I  to  him  appeal, 

Pleading  for  grace,  and  piteously  I  cry, 

But  mercy  Love  doth  stubbornly  deny. 


IV 

He,  lifting  now  and  then  his  hand,  defies 
My  sickly  life  —  this  tyrant  overbold, 

Who  close  to  earth  doth  hold 
My  body  flat  outstretched,  too  tired  to  fight. 
Then  surge  into  my  brain  despairing  cries. 

The  blood  which  all  the  scattered  veins  enfold, 
Knowing  the  heart  is  cold, 

Comes  rushing  to  its  call,  and  leaves  me  white. 
My  left  arm  raising,  he  my  side  doth  smite 
So  hard,  the  pain  comes  throbbing  to  my  heart. 
Then  I:  "  If  he  should  start 

To  strike  again,  Death  will  have  taken  me 
Or  e’er  the  murderous  blow  completed  be.” 
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V 

Would  I  could  see  Kim  split  the  cruel  jade 

Right  through  her  icy  heart,  who  mine  doth  crack! 
Then  death  would  not  be  black, 

Which,  chasing  after  beauty,  I  pursue. 

She  gives  no  more  in  sunshine  than  in  shade, 

This  outlaw  thievish,  deadly  in  attack. 

Why  barketh  she  not  back 
For  me,  as  I  for  her,  in  boiling  brew? 

"  Quickly,”  I’d  cry,  "  I  come  to  succor  you!  ” 

That  would  I  gladly  do,  and  laying  hold 
Of  ringlets  blonde  as  gold, 

Which  Love,  to  torture  me,  hath  curled  and  dyed, 
My  hands  would  clutch  till  I  was  satisfied. 

VI 

If  I  could  seize  those  golden  locks  and  pull 

(Those  curls,  for  me  a  scourge,  my  heart  to  flay!) 
From  early  in  the  day 
I’d  hold  them  tight  till  vespers  and  the  dark; 

And  I  should  not  be  kind  or  pitiful, 

But  rather  like  a  bear,  when  he’s  at  play. 

A  thousand  should  repay 

Love’s  lashings,  which  on  me  have  left  their  mark. 
Into  those  handsome  eyes  —  whence  flies  the  spark 
To  fire  my  heart,  now  dead  within  —  I’d  stare 
With  close,  unchanging  glare, 

In  retribution  for  her  flight  from  me, 

And  then  in  peace  and  love  I’d  set  her  free. 


Now,  Song,  go  straight  unto  that  lawless  one 

Who  robbed  and  murdered  me,  and  never  gave 
The  thing  that  most  I  crave, 

And  shoot  an  arrow  thro’  her  cruel  breast; 

For  fair  renown  is  won  by  wrong  redrest. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  '  The  Ladies  of  Dante’s  Lyrics,’  by  Charles 
H.  Grandgent.  Copyright,  1917,  by  the  Harvard  University  Press 


THE  second  of  the  four  great  poets  of  Italy  occupied  with  his  life 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  fourteenth  century;  being  at  once  widely 
influential  in  its  affairs  of  state,  as  well  as  its  leading  man  of  letters, 
and  by  far  its  most  illustrious  poet.  He  was  for  his  first  seventeen  years  a 
contemporary  with  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  four,  and  like  him,  of  the 
White  Guelf  party  and  an  exile  from  Florence;  and  affected,  though  in  a 
milder  measure,  by  political  vicissitudes,  which  to  a  large  extent  determined, 
as  in  the  case  of  his  great  predecessor,  the  direction  of  his  activities  and  the 
destiny  and  happiness  of  his  life. 

The  times,  of  which  both  were  in  an  important  sense  the  product,  were 
fast  changing,  and  already  much  changed  from  those  which  had  shaped 
Dante’s  career.  Clement  V  in  1305  transferred  the  seat  of  the  Popes  to 
Avignon.  The  Empire,  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,  had  begun  its  decline  in 
Italy.  It  made  its  last  struggles  in  the  chivalrous  enterprises  of  Henry  VII 
of  Luxemburg;  failed  in  1313  by  the  successful  resistance  of  the  Florentines; 
and  the  coming  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1323  did  not  avail  to  raise  it  up.  The 
Guelfs  were  strong  again  by  the  power  of  Florence,  and  of  Robert,  King  of 
Naples.  The  national  arms  were  declining;  and  the  volunteer  "  companies  ” 
[ le  compagnie  di  ventura ]  were  getting  a  greater  footing  in  Italy  —  composed 
at  first  of  foreigners,  later  also  of  Italians,  affecting  and  worrying  Petrarch 
to  the  last  degree.  They  were  mercenary  bands,  to  whom  warfare  was  a  trade  to 
live  by,  and  who  hired  themselves  out  to  various  princes,  dukes,  etc.;  and  many 
cities  by  their  aid  were  setting  out  to  become  independent  dominions,  lordships, 
marquisates,  dukedoms,  etc.  The  Visconti,  victorious  over  the  Torriani,  were 
coming  to  the  front  in  Milan,  as  were  the  Scaligers  at  Verona,  while  the  Este 
family  (with  whom,  two  hundred  years  later,  the  destiny  of  Tasso  was  to  be  so 
tragically  commingled)  were  establishing  their  splendid  marquisate  at  Ferrara. 
At  Florence,  the  Duke  of  Athens,  attempting  to  secure  the  lordship  there,  was 
put  down;  and  with  him  the  nobles  went  under,  the  common  people  and  the 
merchants  came  uppermost,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Medici  was  gradually 
prepared.  The  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice  contended  in  bitter  warfare, 
and  the  latter  rose  to  supremacy  upon  the  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

In  these  troublous  times  of  transition  and  tumult,  though  an  exile  and 
wanderer  like  Dante  before  him,  Petrarch’s  remarkable  personal  beauty,  his 
natural  bonhomie,  his  enormous  learning,  his  poetical  gifts,  his  intense  patri¬ 
otism,  and  his  marvelous  industry,  brought  him  to  exert  an  astonishing  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  great  and  powerful,  and  to  live  in  the  veneration  and 
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friendship  of  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  in  the  world.  He  could  count  among 
personal  friends  several  Popes;  the  Correggios,  lords  of  Parma,  the  Colonnas 
of  Rome,  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  the  Carraras  of  Padua,  the  Gonzagas  of 
Mantua;  Robert,  King  of  Naples;  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  He  was  invited 
in  turn  by  them  all,  was  consulted  by  them,  was  employed  by  them  on  im¬ 
portant  matters  of  state.  He  was  sent  by  the  nobles  and  people  of  Rome  to 
Clement  VI  on  the  great  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  remove  his  residence 
from  Avignon  to  Rome.  Although  this  effort  was  unsuccessful,  he  afterward 
wrote  a  letter  in  Latin  to  Clement’s  successor,  Urban  V,  urging  the  same 
request;  Urban  soon  after  removed  to  Rome. 

The  family  of  Petrarch  came  from  Incisa  nel  Valdarno,  a  little  hamlet 
some  twenty- five  miles  southeast  of  Florence;  and  was  of  the  gente  nuova 
[new  folk]  of  Florence.  Francesco’s  father  was  Master  Petracco  or  Petraccolo 
[Peter],  son  of  Garzo,  of  whom  our  Petrarch  speaks  reverently. 

Petracco,  whose  name  the  son  afterwards  Latinized  as  his  own  cognomen 
into  Petrarca,  was  cancelliere  delle  riformagione ;  an  officer  of  the  law  some¬ 
what  corresponding  to  the  modern  English  "  clerk  of  court,”  but  with  larger 
duties.  As  a  Guelfo  Bianco  [White  Guelf],  or  moderate  partisan  of  the 
Pope,  he  had  been  banished  in  1302,  and  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Arezzo,  some 
thirty-five  miles  beyond  Incisa  in  the  same  direction;  and  here  on  July  20, 
1304,  was  born  to  him  the  son  Francesco  —  it  is  uncertain  whether  by  Nicco- 
losa  Sigoli  or  by  Eletta  Canigiani,  or  whether  in  either  case  the  nuptials  were 
ever  blessed  by  the  Church.  In  those  days  of  confusion  there  was  much  ir¬ 
regularity  in  such  matters  even  among  fairly  good  people.  Francesco  passed 
the  first  seven  years  with  his  mother  at  Incisa;  afterward  he  followed  his  father 
and  the  family  to  Pisa. 

Here  he  began  his  first  studies  under  the  famous  grammarian  Convonevole 
da  Prato,  then,  so  happily  for  him,  living  in  Pisa.  Whether  from  choice,  or 
being  still  too  near  to  Florence  for  safety,  the  exiled  father  removed  to  France, 
and  established  his  family,  consisting  of  the  mother  and  certainly  one  brother 
of  Francesco,  in  Avignon,  then  the  home  of  the  Popes.  Happily  again  for 
Francesco,  now  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  Convonevole  had 
come  into  France,  and  settled  at  Carpentras,  some  fifteen  miles  northeast  of 
Avignon.  Here  Petrarch’s  father  sent  him  to  pursue  his  studies  under  his  old 
preceptor.  In  1319  he  was  sent  to  Montpellier,  to  begin  the  study  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  which  he  afterward  carried  forward  in  Bologna.  He  had  never  felt 
any  inclination  toward  legal  science,  but  was  to  the  highest  degree  fond  of 
the  study  of  literature.  Absorbed  in  this,  his  legal  studies  naturally  suffered. 
By  abstemious  living  and  denying  himself  many  comforts,  he  had  also  acquired 
a  considerable  number  of  valuable  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  which  were  rare  and  costly  in  that  age.  His  father,  however,  was  not 
pleased  that  for  the  sake  of  these  classics  he  should  neglect  the  legal  studies, 
which  were  then  the  principal  road  to  preferment  and  wealth:-  and  during  a 
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visit  to  his  father  in  1325  (as  the  poet  himself  relates  in  his  '  Old  Man’s 
Memories  ’) ,  the  father  burned  many  of  these  precious  books,  and  only  left, 
through  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  son,  Cicero’s  '  De  Oratore  ’  and  the 
works  of  Vergil;  which  books  became,  from  that  moment  to  his  dying  day, 
those  which  he  loved  above  all  others.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
happened  in  1326  while  he  was  still  a  student  at  Bologna,  he  returned  to  make 
his  home  at  Avignon;  and  soon  entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Although 
he  was  never  in  any  but  minor  orders,  he  obtained  during  his  life  many  bene¬ 
fices.  The  indispensable  requirements  of  this  condition  were  the  tonsure,  the 
clerical  dress,  and  the  daily  recitation  of  the  "  Divine  office.”  His  breviary  is 
still  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  He  continued  his  favorite  studies 
in  Avignon;  solacing  himself  in  a  youthful  way,  he  regretfully  tells  us,  in  the 
gallant  and  licentious  life  of  that  city. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  settled  residence  here  occurred  the  event  which 
was  destined,  more  than  any  other  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  influence  his 
thoughts,  his  writings,  and  his  happiness.  He  himself  tells  us  that  on  Good 
Friday,  in  the  year  1327,  being  in  the  church  of  the  convent  of  St.  Claire,  in 
Avignon,  he  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a  young  lady  near  him,  younger  than 
himself,  in  a  green  mantle  sprinkled  with  violets,  on  which  her  golden  hair 
fell  in  plaited  tresses.  She  was  distinguished  from  all  others  by  her  proud  and 
delicate  carriage.  From  this  moment  was  conceived  in  his  heart  an  infinite 
admiration  and  love  for  her.  He  says  her  name  was  Laura,  but  her  family 
name  he  never  mentions.  There  has  been  much  discussion  and  controversy  as 
to  who  this  lady  was,  or  even  whether  she  ever  had  any  other  reality  than  the 
fervid  allegorical  idea  in  the  poet’s  brain.  But  he  tells  us  that  she  was  nineteen 
years  old  and  had  been  two  years  married;  and  from  many  allusions  of  his 
own  and  the  words  of  contemporaries,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  she  was  in 
fact  the  daughter  of  Audibert  de  Noves,  and  the  wife  of  Hugues  de  Sade, 
and  became  the  mother  of  fully  eleven  children.  She  died  in  1348,  a  victim  of 
the  plague. 

When  the  news  of  her  death  reached  Petrarch,  at  the  time  traveling  in  Italy, 
he  wrote  in  Latin  the  following  notice  of  her  as  a  marginal  note  in  his  own 
favorite  copy  of  Vergil,  still  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan: 

"  It  was  in  the  prime  of  my  youth,  on  the  6th  of  April,  at  the  first  hour  of 
the  day  [the  variable  ecclesiastical  day]  in  the  year  1327,  that  Laura,  distin¬ 
guished  by  her  virtues,  and  celebrated  in  my  verses,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Clara 
at  Avignon  first  appeared  to  my  eyes.  In  the  same  city  and  at  the  same  hour, 
in  the  year  1348,  this  bright  luminary  disappeared  from  the  world.  Alas,  I  was 
then  at  Verona,  ignorant  of  my  wretchedness!  Her  chaste  and  beautiful  body 
was  laid,  the  same  day,  after  vespers,  in  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers.  Her 
soul  returned  to  its  home  in  heaven.  I  have  written  this  with  mingled  pleasure 
and  pain,  retracing  in  this  book,  so  often  before  my  eyes,  the  sad  memory  of 
my  great  loss;  that  I  may  constantly  remember  that  there  is  nothing  more 
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left  me  to  live  for,  since  my  strongest  tie  to  life  has  been  broken,  and  may 
easily  renounce  this  empty  and  transitory  world,  and  consider,  being  freed 
from  my  bonds,  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  flee  from  Babylon.” 

He  had  endeavored  from  the  first  to  stifle  his  passion,  or  at  least  to  restrain 
it  within  the  limits  of  peaceful  admiration  and  friendship,  by  a  prodigious 
intensity  of  serious  studies,  and  at  the  same  time  by  giving  vent  to  it  through 
a  continual  stream  of  sonnets,  in  which  her  beauty  and  worth  constituted  the 
supporting  thread,  around  which  was  woven  an  ever  new  and  incredible 
variety  of  elegant  poetic  conceits.  Unappeased  by  these  means,  he  sought 
relief  from  the  tempestuous  disquiet  of  his  soul  in  gathering  an  extensive 
library  of  classical  manuscripts,  traveling  abroad  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  in  search  of  such  especially  as  were  accounted  lost.  He  discovered  in 
these  journeys  the  '  Institutions  ’  of  Quintilian  at  Arezzo;  Cicero’s  '  Familiar 
Letters’  at  Verona;  his  'Letters  to  Atticus  ’  somewhere  else,  and  some  lost 
'  Orations  ’  at  Liege;  and  he  speaks  of  having  seen,  though  they  have  not 
come  down  to  us,  Cicero’s  treatise  '  On  Fame,’  and  Varro’s  '  On  Divine  and 
Human  Things,’  and  the  '  Letters  of  Augustus.’ 

In  these  prodigious  and  useful  and  beautiful  activities  he  became  every¬ 
where  known,  and  was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  age.  But  the  wound 
of  his  heart  was  not  to  be  cured  by  the  ecstasies  of  poetry,  nor  the  refinements 
of  literature,  nor  the  curiosities  of  learning,  nor  the  admiration  of  men.  The 
beautiful  magnet  at  Avignon  always  drew  him  back;  and  that  he  might  be 
near  her,  and  at  the  same  time  be  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  revelry 
and  vice  of  that  shameful  court,  he  built  a  home  in  the  beautiful  and 
romantic  neighboring  valley  of  Vaucluse.  This  home,  which  he  called  such 
for  fully  eleven  years,  became  to  him  the  dearest  of  all,  and  excited  his  best 
inspirations. 

It  dVbeyond  doubt  that  the  external  relations  of  these  celebrated  lovers  to 
one  another  were  unimpeachable.  Moreover,  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  to 
believe,  from  recorded  facts  and  from  what  we  know  of  his  external  life  and 
of  the  intimate  workings  of  his  heart,  that  after  some  possible  weaknesses  in 
the  ebullitions  of  youth  —  particularly  at  Avignon,  before  his  first  sight  of 
Laura  —  he  lived  ever  afterward  with  conscientious  jealousy  against  all  the 
excesses  of  luxury  of  every  sort. 

As  an  ecclesiastic,  he  was  debarred  from  matrimony  accompanied  with  the 
lawful  benediction  of  the  Church.  But  it  is  well  known,  from  his  writings, 
that  Petrarch  did  not  in  his  heart  accept  all  the  teachings  of  the  Church  in 
his  day,  especially  in  matters  of  discipline;  and  this  was  only  a  matter  of  disci¬ 
pline,  not  of  faith.  At  all  events,  he  formed  a  permanent  connection  with 
another  woman,  who  bore  him  a  son  and  a  daughter,  whom  he  publicly  recog¬ 
nized  and  treated  with  the  greatest  tenderness.  The  son,  whom  he  placed 
under  the  most  celebrated  teachers,  and  from  whom  he  hoped  great  things 
but  realized  only  regrets,  died  in  early  manhood.  The  daughter  Tullia,  charac- 
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teristically  named  after  Cicero’s  famous  daughter,  who  became  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  him  in  his  old  age,  was  well  married  in  Milan;  and  by  his  will  he 
made  her  husband,  Francesco  da  Brossano,  his  principal  heir. 

For  the  next  ten  years,  though  always  in  motion,  he  called  Vaucluse  his 
home;  and  from  thence  poured  forth  many  of  his  most  noted  productions. 
Among  these  was  the  Latin  heroic  poem  '  Africa,’  which  shook  with  applause 
the  learned  world,  and  gained  for  him  the  most  highly  prized  honor  of  his 
life  —  his  crowning,  on  the  Campidoglio  at  Rome,  as  laureate  of  the  Christian 
world.  On  September  i,  1340,  this  honor  was  offered  him  by  the  University 
of  Paris;  and  a  vote  of  the  Roman  Senate  invited  him  to  receive  it  on  the 
Capitol  Hill.  He  went  by  way  of  Naples,  where  his  royal  friend  Robert  added 
a  sort  of  ad  eundem;  and  then  he  passed  on  to  the  capital  of  the  world.  On 
April  8,  Easter  Day,  1341,  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  crown  of  laurel,  with  great  solemnity,  was  placed 
upon  his  head  by  the  hands  of  a  Senator  of  Rome,  in  the  presence  and  amid 
the  tremendous  acclamations  of  a  vast  and  distinguished  assembly,  the  braying 
of  trumpets,  and  strains  of  martial  music.  Petrarch  then  pronounced  an 
oration  on  '  Poetry  and  Fame.’  When  all  was  over,  he  carried  the  crown  to 
St.  Peter’s  and  set  it  upon  the  altar,  an  offering  of  pious  gratitude  and  joy. 

The  remainder  of  his  external  life  is  mostly  a  record  of  journeys  and 
removals  and  brief  sojourns  in  France  and  northern  Italy.  Besides  Vaucluse, 
he  had  houses  at  Parma,  at  Modena,  at  Bologna,  at  Verona,  at  Milan,  at 
Venice,  at  Padua;  whence  he  made  his  last  removal  in  1370  to  Arqua  del 
Monte,  a  most  romantic  little  village  among  the  Euganean  Hills.  In  the 
outskirts  even  of  this  sequestered  hamlet,  he  set  an  orchard,  planted  a  garden, 
and  built  a  modest  house,  which,  with  some  reminiscences  of  its  illustrious 
owner,  such  as  faded  frescoes  in  allusion  to  his  poems,  is  still  accessible  to 
visitors  —  the  only  one  of  all  his  residences  which  can  today  be  identified. 
Here,  on  July  20,  1374,  his  seventieth  birthday,  he  was  found  by  his  friend 
Lombardo  da  Serico  dead  in  his  study,  with  his  head  reclined  on  a  book.  He 
had  a  grand  funeral,  and  was  buried  in  front  of  the  village  church.  His 
monument  is  a  sarcophagus  on  short  columns  of  red  marble.  Upon  it  is  a 
more  recent  bust  of  the  poet.  Beneath  is  the  rhymed  hexameter  triplet: 

Frigida  Francisci  lapis  hie  tegit  ossa  Petrarci. 

Suscipe  Virgo  parens  animam!  Sate  virgine,  parcel 

Fessaque  nam  terris  coeli  requiescat  in  arce. 

The  substance  of  which  is: 

This  stone  covers  the  mortal  remains  of  Francis  Petrarch; 

O  Virgin  mother,  receive  his  soul!  Son  of  the  Virgin,  have  mercy  on  it! 

His  earthly  life  was  weary;  let  him  have  rest  in  the  heavenly  temple. 
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In  learning,  as  well  as  in  contemporary  and  succeeding  poetical  fame, 
Petrarch  was  and  is  only  second  to  Dante.  He  differed  greatly  from 
him,  however,  in  several  capital  qualities.  The  temper  of  Dante  was  pre¬ 
eminently  democratic;  and  the  spirit  of  all  his  writings  aimed  at  instructing 
and  elevating  the  people,  and  in  particular  at  building  up  the  vulgar  tongue. 
Petrarch  was  a  literary  aristocrat,  and  despised  the  vulgar  tongue;  but  his 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  Latin  classics  —  in  which  he  was  no  doubt  even  more 
deeply  learned  than  his  great  predecessor —  were  unparalleled  and  invaluable; 
and  so  great,  indeed,  was  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  the  studies  in 
Latin,  that  he  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  revival  of  the  vulgar 
literature,  and  of  the  classic  art  which  became  transfused  into  it. 

Judged  by  the  cold  blood  of  later  times,  Petrarch  was  an  overenthusiastic 
admirer  of  ancient  Rome  and  her  glories.  It  was  an  exaggerated  picture,  per¬ 
haps  (if  that  were  possible) ,  which  he  drew  of  her  grandeur  in  his  '  Africa,’ 
written  in  Latin  hexameters,  where  he  paints  with  superb  eloquence  Scipio, 
Ltelius,  Masinissa,  Ennius,  and  other  great  characters;  ornamenting  his  poem 
with  splendid  descriptions  and  artificial  orations.  But  by  it  he  won  his  laureate- 
ship;  and  it  was  through  the  possession  of  this  "  exaggerated  ”  zeal  that  he 
became  the  admirer  and  friend  of  Cola  di  Rienzi,  and  was  inspired  to  write 
that  immortal  canzone  which  still  kindles  every  true  Italian  heart,  '  Spirto 
Gentil.’  That  this  sentiment  was  founded  in  loyal  patriotism,  as  he  understood 
it,  would  be  sufficiently  evinced,  if  we  had  nothing  more,  by  the  celebrated 
canzone  '  Italia  Mia.’  Surely  never  has  patriotic  affection  been  clothed  in 
warmer  or  more  exquisite  numbers. 

Without  deciding  whether  it  was  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  his  "  exag¬ 
gerated  ”  love  and  admiration  of  Roman  antiquity,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
in  familiarity  with,  and  in  abundance  and  elegance  of  writing  in,  Latin  he 
has  not  even  been  approached  by  any  other  modem.  He  left  a  very  great 
number  of  works  in  Latin,  both  prose  and  verse,  upon  a  very  great  variety 
of  subjects,  religious,  political,  philosophical;  for  the  most  part  of  no  inherent 
interest  today,  and  far  too  numerous  to  be  even  named  here.  Some  of  the 
more  famous  and  curious  will  show  their  drift  by  their  titles:  '  De  Remediis 
Utriusque  Fortunae  ’  [Concerning  the  Remedies  for  Either  Fortune],  develop¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  "  Not  the  good  things  of  life  are  truly 
good,  nor  the  ills  truly  bad,  but  that  the  good  consists  in  subduing  the  pas¬ 
sions”;  '  De  Vita  Solitaria  ’  [On  Solitude];  '  De  Otio  Religiosorum  ’  [On 
the  Soul-Rest  of  the  Religious],  written  after  his  visit  to  his  brother,  who  was  a 
monk;  '  Secretum  ’  [Private],  a  confession  to  St.  Augustine  in  the  presence 
of  personified  Truth  —  an  important  work  for  understanding  the  mind  of 
Petrarch,  and  the  true  nature  of  his  love  for  the  lady  Laura.  There  are  many 
volumes  of  letters  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  prose,  sometimes  in  verse,  often  really 
a  short  treatise  or  oration:  the  '  Familiari  ’  [To  a  Friend];  '  Senili  ’  [To  an 
Old  Man],  one  of  which  is  really  a  Latin  translation  of  the  story  of  Griselda 
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in  the  '  Decameron  '  Variae  ’  [Miscellanies].  One,  '  Ad  Posteros  ’  [To 
Posterity],  brings  his  autobiography  up  to  the  year  1351.  He  says  he  had 
burned  more  than  he  preserved. 

Petrarch  differed  from  Dante  in  another  aspect,  which  is  twofold.  Dante 
is  often  rough  and  sometimes  imperfect  in  his  numbers;  but  his  invention  is 
Homeric,  and  never  sleeps.  Petrarch’s  invention  is  often  dull;  but  the  utmost 
refinement  and  perfection  of  poetic  style,  and  the  extreme  finish  of  every  line, 
are  never  absent. 

Still  another  distinction  between  them,  though  each  was  marvelous  in  his 
own  way,  is  that  Dante  is  a  universal  poet,  embracing  in  his  matter  the  whole 
sphere  of  theology,  science,  and  politics,  as  well  as  all  places  from  the  center 
of  the  earth  to  the  zenith  of  the  highest  heaven,  and  all  times  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  final  Judgment  Day;  whereas  the  only  matter  of 
Petrarch  in  his  Italian  poetry  is  the  passion  of  human  love,  and  this  all 
centered  about  one  beautiful  woman.  The  '  Canzoniere,’  on  which  his  immortal 
fame  depends,  consists  of  more  than  three  hundred  sonnets,  canzoni,  sestine, 
ballate,  and  pastorals,  and  with  a  half-dozen  exceptions,  chiefly  patriotic, 
there  is  not  one  in  which  his  love  for  Laura  is  not  wrought  in,  either  as  founda¬ 
tion  or  ornament. 

This  might  well  enough  be  expected  to  produce  an  intolerable  monotony; 
and  theoretically,  the  more  familiar  one  should  become  with  them  the  more 
sensibly  the  monotony  would  be  felt.  Except  in  the  work  of  an  extraordinary 
genius,  equipped  with  superlative  art,  this  must  undoubtedly  hold  good.  But 
in  fact,  in  the  case  of  Petrarch  the  opposite  is  true.  The  character  of  monotony 
is  not  really  there;  and  the  more  often  one  reads  the  '  Rime,’  the  less  of 
monotony  is  felt,  and  the  more  particular  and  individual  each  sonnet  and 
canzone  is  perceived  to  be.  Of  this  curious  paradox  the  poet  Campbell  has 
given  a  very  ingenious  and  pretty  explanation,  as  follows: 

"  This  monotony,”  he  says,  "  impresses  the  reader  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  slenderness  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  poet.  Approaching  the  sonnets 
for  the  first  time,  they  may  probably  appear  to  him  as  like  to  each  other  as 
the  sheep  of  a  flock;  but  \yhen  he  has  become  familiar  with  them,  he  will 
perceive  an  interesting  individuality  in  every  sonnet,  and  will  discriminate 
their  individual  character  as  precisely  as  the  shepherd  can  distinguish  every 
single  sheep  of  his  flock  by  its  voice  and  its  face.” 

Yet  again,  Dante  wrote  his  great  poem  in  all  the  panoply  of  the  poetic  art, 
precisely  anticipating  immortality  for  himself  and  his  work,  with  posterity 
distinctly  in  his  view  —  as  he  tells  us  over  and  over  again  in  the  '  Vita 
Nuova’:  while  Petrarch  calls  his  Italian  poems  '  Nugse  ’  [Trifles],  which  he 
threw  off,  in  the  fugitive  transports  of  his  soul,  for  the  eye  of  one  dear  lady, 
according  to  the  varying  moods  of  passion  and  the  changing  circumstances 
of  life;  of  necessity  leaving,  under  all  their  glittering  poetic  armor,  here  and 
there  a  vulnerable  spot,  through  which  the  critics  could  shoot  their  querulous 
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shafts,  and  have  often  done  so.  Among  these  Campbell  —  whom  we  have  just 
quoted,  and  who  is  as  querulous  as  any  —  closes  his  criticisms  on  what  he 
calls  Petrarch’s  "  affected  refinements  ”  and  "  unnatural  conceits  ”  with 
refreshing  frankness,  saying:  "  If  I  could  make  out  the  strongest  critical  case 
against  him,  I  should  still  have  to  answer  this  question:  How  comes  it  that 
Petrarch’s  poetry,  in  spite  of  all  these  faults,  has  been  the  favorite  of  the 
world  for  five  hundred  years?  So  strong  a  regard  for  Petrarch  is  rooted  in 
the  mind  of  Italy,  that  his  renown  has  grown  up  like  an  oak  which  has  reached 
maturity  amidst  the  storms  of  ages,  and  fears  not  decay  from  revolving 
centuries.” 

This  answer  is  very  true.  But  the  question  returns,  "  From  what  extraordi¬ 
nary  particulars  has  arisen  this  overtopping  regard  for  Petrarch’s  poetry  in 
the  mind  of  Italy?  ”  We  confidently  answer,  first,  from  the  "  melting  melody  ” 
of  his  verse;  in  which,  taking  into  account  the  quantity  he  has  left,  he  easily 
surpasses  all  others  who  have  used  that  harmonious  speech.  Secondly,  that  he 
has  treated  the  tenderest  sentiment  of  universal  humanity  not  only  far  more 
copiously,  in  the  mere  number  of  touching  lines,  than  any  other  Italian  poet, 
but  with  a  marvelous  absence  of  repetition  he  goes  ever  on  and  on  with  his 
delicious  numbers,  drawing  ever  new  similitudes  and  pictures,  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  bringing  silent  thoughts  of  sweetness  to  the  reader’s  mind.  Finally, 
there  is  in  his  handiwork  a  tone  all  his  own,  an  unwonted  and  peculiar  way  of 
expressing  the  sentiment  of  love;  not  sensual,  not  conventional,  not  over¬ 
metaphysical,  but  natural  and  truly  human:  in  still  other  words,  while  clothed 
with  a  purity  fit  for  the  most  virtuous  and  modest  lady’s  ear,  his  lines,  radiant 
with  beauty  and  of  bewitching  melody,  yet  breathe  a  tenderness,  a  sincerity, 
a  manliness,  not  surpassed  by  Tibullus,  or  any  of  the  most  objectionable  of 
the  famous  old  classic  pagans. 

It  is  this  quality,  so  bewitching  in  the  original,  of  Petrarch’s  Italian  poetry 
—  subtle  and  evanescent  as  the  fragrance  of  a  rose  —  in  which  perhaps  lies 
the  greatest  difference  of  all  between  the  two  supreme  poets  of  Italy,  and 
renders  the  stanzas  of  Petrarch  the  despair  of  every  translator  into  a  foreign 
tongue.  Not  only  are  the  unparalleled  melodies  of  his  delicious  numbers  im¬ 
possible  to  be  carried  over  into  other  measures  and  other  sounds,  but  the  sweet 
images,  as  ethereal  as  the  fleecy  clouds  of  June,  are  shy  of  another  zone. 

No  English  poet  has  attempted  a  complete  translation  of  Petrarch’s  Italian 
poetry.  Such  translations  as  exist  are  fragmentary,  by  different  hands,  and  of 
very  unequal  merit.  We  have  selected  the  most  celebrated  morsels,  and  in  the 
translations  which  seemed  to  bring  to  us  the  most  successfully  that  which 
Petrarch  has  given  to  those  who  are  native  to  the  language  and  the  scenery 
of  Italy. 
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"  ITALIA  MIA,  BENCHE  ’L  PARLAR  SIA  INDARNO  ” 

TO  THE  PRINCES  OF  ITALY,  EXHORTING  THEM  TO  SET  HER  FREE 

OMY  own  Italy!  though  words  are  vain 
The  mortal  wounds  to  close, 

Unnumbered,  that  thy  beauteous  bosom  stain, 

Yet  may  it  soothe  my  pain 
To  sigh  forth  Tiber’s  woes, 

And  Amo’s  wrongs,  as  on  Po’s  saddened  shore 
Sorrowing  I  wander,  and  my  numbers  pour. 

Ruler  of  heaven!  By  the  all-pitying  love 
That  could  thy  Godhead  move 
To  dwell  a  lowly  sojourner  on  earth, 

Turn,  Lord!  on  this  thy  chosen  land  thine  eye. 

See,  God  of  Charity! 

From  what  light  cause  this  cruel  war  has  birth; 

And  the  hard  hearts  by  savage  discord  steeled, 

Thou,  Father!  from  on  high, 

Touch  by  my  humble  voice,  that  stubborn  wrath  may  breast  — 

Ye,  to  whose  sovereign  hands  the  fates  confide 
Of  this  fair  land  the  reins  — 

This  land  for  which  no  pity  wrings  your  yield! 

Why  does  the  stranger’s  sword  her  plains  invest? 

That  her  green  fields  be  dyed, 

Flope  ye,  with  blood  from  the  Barbarians’  veins? 

Beguiled  by  error  weak, 

Ye  see  not,  though  to  pierce  so  deep  ye  boast, 

Who  love  or  faith  in  venal  bosoms  seek: 

When  thronged  your  standards  most, 

Ye  are  encompassed  most  by  hostile  bands. 

Oh,  hideous  deluge  gathered  in  strange  lands, 

That  rushing  down  amain 
O’erwhelms  our  every  native  lovely  plain! 

Alas!  if  our  own  hands 

Flave  thus  our  weal  betrayed,  who  shall  our  cause  sustain? 

Well  did  kind  Nature,  guardian  of  our  State, 

Rear  her  rude  Alpine  heights, 

A  lofty  rampart  against  German  hate: 
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But  blind  ambition,  seeking  his  own  ill, 

With  ever  restless  will, 

To  the  pure  gales  contagion  foul  invites; 

Within  the  same  strait  fold 
The  gentle  flocks  and  wolves  relentless  throng, 

Where  still  meek  innocence  must  suffer  wrong: 

And  these  —  oh,  shame  avowed!  — 

Are  of  the  lawless  hordes  no  tie  can  hold; 

Fame  tells  how  Marius’  sword 
Erewhile  their  bosoms  gored  — 

Nor  has  Time’s  hand  aught  blurred  the  record  proud! 
When  they  who,  thirsting,  stooped  to  quaff  the  flood, 
With  the  cool  waters  mixed,  drank  of  a  comrade’s  blood! 

Great  Caesar’s  name  I  pass,  who  o’er  our  plains 
Poured  forth  the  ensanguined  tide, 

Drawn  by  our  own  good  swords  from  out  their  veins; 
But  now  —  nor  know  I  what  ill  stars  preside  — 
Heaven  holds  this  land  in  hate! 

To  you  the  thanks,  whose  hands  control  her  helm! 

You,  whose  rash  feuds  despoil 
Of  all  the  beauteous  earth  the  fairest  realm! 

Are  ye  impelled  by  judgment,  crime,  or  fate, 

To  oppress  the  desolate? 

From  broken  fortunes  and  from  humble  toil 
The  hard-earned  dole  to  wring, 

While  from  afar  ye  bring 
Dealers  in  blood,  bartering  their  souls  for  hire? 

In  truth’s  great  cause  I  sing, 

Nor  hatred  nor  disdain  my  earnest  lay  inspire. 

Nor  mark  ye  yet,  confirmed  by  proof  on  proof, 
Bavaria’s  perfidy, 

Who  strikes  in  mockery,  keeping  death  aloof? 
(Shame,  worse  than  aught  of  loss,  in  honor’s  eye!) 
While  ye,  with  honest  rage,  devoted  pour 
Your  inmost  bosom’s  gore!  — 

Yet  give  one  hour  to  thought, 

And  ye  shall  own  how  little  he  can  hold 
Another’s  glory  dear,  who  sets  his  own  at  naught. 

O  Latin  blood  of  old! 

Arise,  and  wrest  from  obloquy  thy  fame, 

Nor  bow  before  a  name 
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Of  hollow  sound,  whose  power  no  laws  enforce! 

For  if  barbarians  rude 
Have  higher  minds  subdued, 

Ours!  ours  the  crime!  —  Not  such  wise  Nature’s  course. 

Ah!  is  not  this  the  soil  my  foot  first  pressed? 

And  here,  in  cradled  rest, 

Was  I  not  softly  hushed?  here  fondly  reared? 

Ah!  is  not  this  my  country?  so  endeared 
By  every  filial  tie! 

In  whose  lap  shrouded  both  my  parents  lie! 

Oh!  by  this  tender  thought, 

Your  torpid  bosoms  to  compassion  wrought, 

Look  on  the  people’s  grief! 

Who,  after  God,  of  you  expect  relief; 

And  if  ye  but  relent, 

Virtue  shall  rouse  her  in  embattled  might, 

Against  blind  fury  bent, 

Nor  long  shall  doubtful  hang  the  unequal  fight, 

For  no  —  the  ancient  flame 
Is  not  extinguished  yet,  that  raised  the  Italian  name! 

Mark,  sovereign  lords!  how  Time,  with  pinion  strong, 
Swift  hurries  life  along! 

E’en  now,  behold!  Death  presses  on  the  rear. 

We  sojourn  here  a  day  —  the  next,  are  gone! 

The  soul  disrobed,  alone, 

Must  shuddering  seek  the  doubtful  pass  we  fear. 

Oh!  at  the  dreaded  bourne, 

Abase  the  lofty  brow  of  wrath  and  scorn  — 

Storms  adverse  to  the  eternal  calm  on  high! 

And  yet,  whose  cruelty 
Has  sought  another’s  harm,  by  fairer  deed 
Of  heart,  or  hand,  or  intellect,  aspire 
To  win  the  honest  meed 
Of  just  renown  —  the  noble  mind’s  desire! 

Thus  sweet  on  earth  the  stay! 

Thus  to  the  spirit  pure,  unbarred  is  Heaven’s  way! 

My  song!  with  courtesy,  and  numbers  sooth, 

Thy  daring  reasons  grace; 

For  thou  the  mighty,  in  their  pride  of  place, 

Must  woo  to  gentle  ruth, 
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Whose  haughty  will  long  evil  customs  nurse, 

Ever  to  truth  averse! 

Thee  better  fortunes  wait, 

Among  the  virtues  few,  the  truly  great! 

Tell  them  —  but  who  shall  bid  my  terrors  cease? 

Peace!  Peace!  on  thee  I  call!  Return,  O  heaven-born  Peace! 

Translated  by  Lady  Dacre 


"  SPIRTO  GENTIL  CHE  QUELLE  MEMBRA  REGGI  ” 

TO  RIENZI,  BESEECHING  HIM  TO  RESTORE  TO  ROME  HER 
ANCIENT  LIBERTY 

SPIRIT  heroic!  who  with  fire  divine 

Kindlest  those  limbs,  awhile  which  pilgrim  hold 
On  earth  a  chieftain  gracious,  wise,  and' bold; 

Since  rightly  now  the  rod  of  State  is  thine, 

Rome  and  her  wandering  children  to  confine, 

And  yet  reclaim  her  to  the  old  good  way; 

To  thee  I  speak,  for  elsewhere  not  a  ray 
Of  virtue  can  I  find,  extinct  below, 

Nor  one  who  feels  of  evil  deeds  the  shame. 

Why  Italy  still  waits,  and  what  her  aim, 

I  know  not:  callous  to  her  proper  woe, 

Indolent,  aged,  slow, 

Still  will  she  sleep?  Is  none  to  rouse  her  found? 

Oh  that  my  wakening  hands  were  through  her  tresses  wound! 

So  grievous  is  the  spell,  the  trance  so  deep, 

Loud  though  we  call,  my  hope  is  faint  that  e’er 
She  yet  will  waken  from  her  heavy  sleep; 

But  not,  methinks,  without  some  better  end 
Was  this  our  Rome  intrusted  to  thy  care, 

Who  surest  may  revive  and  best  defend. 

Fearlessly  then  upon  that  reverend  head, 

’Mid  her  disheveled  locks,  thy  fingers  spread, 

And  lift  at  length  the  sluggard  from  the  dust; 

I,  day  and  night,  who  her  prostration  mourn, 

For  this  in  thee  have  fixed  my  certain  trust  — 

That  if  her  sons  yet  turn, 

And  their  eyes  ever  true  to  honor  raise, 

The  glory  is  reserved  for  thy  illustrious  days! 
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Her  ancient  walls,  which  still  with  fear  and  love 
The  world  admires,  whene’er  it  calls  to  mind 
The  days  of  eld,  and  turns  to  look  behind; 

Her  hoar  and  caverned  monuments  above 
The  dust  of  men,  whose  fame,  until  the  world 
In  dissolution  sink,  can  never  fail; 

Her  all,  that  in  one  ruin  now  lies  hurled, 

Hopes  to  have  healed  by  thee  its  every  ail. 

O  faithful  Brutus,  noble  Scipios,  dead! 

To  you  what  triumph,  where  ye  now  are  blest, 

If  of  our  worthy  choice  the  fame  have  spread 
And  how  his  laureled  crest 
Will  old  Fabricius  rear,  with  joy  elate, 

That  his  own  Rome  again  shall  beauteous  be  and  great! 

And  if  for  things  of  earth  its  care  Heaven  show, 

The  souls  who  dwell  above  in  joy  and  peace, 

And  their  mere  mortal  frames  have  left  below, 

Implore  thee  this  long  civil  strife  may  cease, 

Which  kills  all  confidence,  nips  every  good, 

Which  bars  the  way  to  many  a  roof  where  men 
Once  holy,  hospitable  lived,  the  den 
Of  fearless  rapine  now  and  frequent  blood, 

Whose  doors  to  virtue  only  are  denied. 

While  beneath  plundered  saints,  in  outraged  fanes 
Plots  faction,  and  revenge  the  altar  stains; 

And  —  contrast  sad  and  wide  — 

The  very  bells  which  sweetly  wont  to  fling 
Summons  to  prayer  and  praise,  now  battle’s  tocsin  ring! 

Pale  weeping  women,  and  a  friendless  crowd 
Of  tender  years,  infirm  and  desolate  Age, 

Which  hates  itself  and  its  superfluous  days, 

With  each  blest  order  to  religion  vowed, 

Whom  works  of  love  through  lives  of  want  engage 
To  thee  for  help  their  hands  and  voices  raise; 
While  our  poor  panic-stricken  land  displays 
The  thousand  wounds  which  now  so  mar  her  frame 
That  e’en  from  foes  compassion  they  command; 

Or  more  if  Christendom  thy  care  may  claim, 

Lo!  God’s  own  house  on  fire,  while  not  a  hand 
Moves  to  subdue  the  flame: 

Heal  thou  these  wounds,  this  feverish  tumult  end, 

And  on  the  holy  work  Heaven’s  blessing  shall  descend! 
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Often  against  our  marble  column  high, 

Wolf,  Lion,  Bear,  proud  Eagle,  and  base  Snake 
Even  to  their  own  injury  insult  shower; 

Lifts  against  thee  and  theirs  her  mournful  cry 
The  noble  Dame  who  calls  thee  here  to  break 
Away  the  evil  weeds  which  will  not  flower. 

A  thousand  years  and  more!  and  gallant  men 
There  fixed  her  seat  in  beauty  and  in  power; 

The  breed  of  patriot  hearts  has  failed  since  then! 

And  in  their  stead,  upstart  and  haughty  now, 

A  race  which  ne’er  to  her  in  reverence  bends. 

Her  husband,  father  thou! 

Like  care  from  thee  and  counsel  she  attends, 

As  o’er  his  other  works  the  Sire  of  all  extends. 

’Tis  seldom  e’en  that  with  our  farest  schemes 
Some  adverse  fortune  will  not  mix,  and  mar 
With  instant  ill,  ambition’s  noblest  dreams; 

But  thou,  once  ta’en  thy  path,  so  walk  that  I 
May  pardon  her  past  faults,  great  as  they  are, 

If  now  at  least  she  give  herself  the  lie. 

For  never  in  all  memory  as  to  thee, 

To  mortal  man  so  sure  and  straight  the  way 
Of  everlasting  honor  open  lay, 

For  thine  the  power  and  will,  if  right  I  see, 

To  lift  our  empire  to  its  old  proud  state. 

Let  this  thy  glory  be! 

They  succored  her  when  young  and  strong  and  great; 

He,  in  her  weak  old  age,  warded  the  stroke  of  Fate. 

Forth  on  thy  way!  my  song,  and  where  the  bold 
Tarpeian  lifts  his  brow,  shouldst  thou  behold, 

Of  others’  weal  more  thoughtful  than  his  own, 

The  chief,  by  general  Italy  revered, 

Tell  him  from  me,  to  whom  he  is  but  known 
As  one  to  virtue  and  by  fame  endeared, 

Till  stamped  upon  his  heart  the  sad  truth  be, 

That  day  by  day  to  thee, 

With  suppliant  attitude  and  streaming  eyes, 

For  justice  and  relief  our  seven-hilled  city  cries. 

Translated  by  Major  Macgregor 
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"  CHIARE,  FRESCHE  E  DOLCI  ACQUE  ” 

TO  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  VAUCLUSE  —  CONTEMPLATIONS  OF  DEATH 

YE  limpid  brooks,  by  whose  clear  streams 
My  goddess  laid  her  tender  limbs! 

Ye  gentle  boughs,  whose  friendly  shade 
Gave  shelter  to  the  lovely  maid! 

Ye  herbs  and  flowers,  so  sweetly  pressed 
By  her  soft  rising  snowy  breast! 

Ye  zephyrs  mild,  that  breathed  around 
The  place  where  Love  my  heart  did  wound! 

Now  at  my  summons  all  appear, 

And  to  my  dying  words  give  ear. 

If  then  my  destiny  requires, 

And  Heaven  with  my  fate  conspires, 

.  That  Love  these  eyes  should  weeping  close, 

Here  let  me  find  a  soft  repose. 

So  death  will  less  my  soul  affright, 

And  free  from  dread,  my  weary  sprite 

Naked  alone  will  dare  t’  essay 

The  still  unknown,  though  beaten  way; 

Pleased  that  her  mortal  part  will  have 
So  safe  a  port,  so  sweet  a  grave. 

The  cruel  fair,  for  whom  I  burn, 

May  one  day  to  these  shades  return, 

And  smiling  with  superior  grace, 

Her  lover  seek  around  this  place; 

And  when  instead  of  me  she  finds 
Some  crumbling  dust  tossed  by  the  winds, 

She  may  feel  pity  in  her  breast, 

And  sighing,  wish  me  happy  rest, 

Drying  her  eyes  with  her  soft  veil: 

Such  tears  must  sure  with  Heaven  prevail. 

Well  I  remember  how  the  flowers 
Descended  from  these  boughs  in  showers, 

Encircled  in  the  fragrant  cloud 
She  sat,  nor  ’midst  such  glory  proud. 
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These  blossoms  to  her  lap  repair, 

These  fall  upon  her  flowing  hair, 

(Like  pearls  enchased  in  gold  they  seem,) 

These  on  the  ground,  these  on  the  stream; 

In  giddy  rounds  these  dancing  say, 

"  Here  Love  and  Laura  only  sway.” 

In  rapturous  wonder  oft  I  said, 

Sure  she  in  Paradise  was  made; 

Thence  sprang  that  bright  angelic  state, 

Those  looks,  those  words,  that  heavenly  gait, 

That  beauteous  smile,  that  voice  divine, 

Those  graces  that  around  her  shine. 

Transported  I  beheld  the  fair, 

And  sighing  cried,  How  came  I  here? 

In  heaven,  amongst  th’  immortal  blest, 

Here  let  me  fix  and  ever  rest. 

Translated  by  R.  Molesworth 


"  ERANO  I  CAPEI  D’  ORO  ALL’  AURA  SPARSI  ” 

HE  PAINTS  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  LAURA,  PROTESTING  HIS 
UNALTERABLE  LOVE 


IOOSE  to  the  breeze  her  golden  tresses  flowed, 

Wildly  in  thousand  mazy  ringlets  blown, 

And  from  her  eyes  unconquered  glances  shone, 

Those  glances  now  so  sparingly  bestowed. 

And  true  or  false,  meseemed  some  signs  she  showed 
As  o’er  her  cheek  soft  pity’s  hue  was  thrown; 

I,  whose  whole  breast  with  love’s  soft  food  was  sown, 

What  wonder  if  at  once  my  bosom  glowed? 

Graceful  she  moved,  with  more  than  mortal  mien, 

In  form  an  angel;  and  her  accents  won 

Upon  the  ear  with  more  than  human  sound. 

A  spirit  heavenly  pure,  a  living  sun, 

Was  what  I  saw;  and  if  no  more  ’twere  seen, 

T’  unbend  the  bow  will  never  heal  the  wound. 

Translation  Anonymous:  Oxford,  1795 
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THE  DEATH-BED  OF  LAURA 

NO  power  of  darkness,  with  ill  influence,  dared 
Within  a  space  so  holy  to  intrude, 

Till  Death  his  terrible  triumph  had  declared. 

Then  hushed  was  all  lament,  all  fear  subdued; 

Each  on  those  beauteous  features  gazed  intent, 

And  from  despair  was  armed  with  fortitude. 

As  a  pure  flame  that  not  by  force  is  spent, 

But  faint  and  fainter  softly  dies  away 
Passed  gently  forth  in  peace  the  soul,  content; 

And  as  a  light  of  clear  and  steady  ray, 

When  fails  the  source  from  which  its  brightness  flows, 

She  to  the  last  held  on  her  wonted  way. 

Pale,  was  she?  no;  but  white  as  shrouding  snows, 

That,  when  the  winds  are  lulled,  fall  silently, 

She  seemed  as  one  o’erwearied  to  repose. 

E’en  as  in  balmy  slumbers  lapt  to  lie 
(The  spirit  parted  from  the  form  below) , 

In  her  appeared  what  th’  unwise  term  to  die; 

And  Death  sate  beauteous  on  her  beauteous  brow. 

Translated  by  La Jy  Dacre 


"  SE  LAMENT AR  AUGELLI,  O  VERDI  FRONDE  ” 

SHE  IS  EVER  PRESENT  TO  HIM 

IF  the  lorn  bird  complain,  or  rustling  weep 

Soft  summer  airs  o’er  foliage  waving  slow, 

Or  the  hoarse  brook  come  murmuring  down  the  steep, 
Where  on  the  enameled  bank  I  sit  below, 

With  thoughts  of  love  that  bid  my  numbers  flow  — 

’Tis  then  I  see  her,  though  in  earth  she  sleep! 

Her,  formed  in  heaven!  I  see,  and  hear,  and  know! 

Responsive  sighing,  weeping  as  I  weep: 

"  Alas!  ”  she  pitying  says,  "  ere  yet  the  hour, 

Why  hurry  life  away  with  swifter  flight? 

Why  from  thy  eyes  this  flood  of  sorrow  pour? 

No  longer  mourn  my  fate!  through  death  my  days 
Become  eternal!  to  eternal  light 
These  eyes,  which  seemed  in  darkness  closed,  I  raise!  ” 

Translated  by  Lady  Dacre 
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"  ALMA  FELICE,  CHE  SOVENTE  TORNI  ” 

HE  THANKS  HER  THAT  FROM  TIME  TO  TIME  SHE  RETURNS  TO 
CONSOLE  HIM  WITH  HER  PRESENCE 

WHEN  welcome  slumber  locks  my  torpid  frame, 

I  see  thy  spirit  in  the  midnight  dream; 

Thine  eyes  that  still  in  living  luster  beam: 

In  all  but  frail  mortality  the  same. 

Ah!  then,  from  earth  and  all  its  sorrows  free, 

Methinks  I  meet  thee  in  each  former  scene, 

Once  the  sweet  shelter  of  a  heart  serene; 

Now  vocal  only  while  I  weep  for  thee. 

For  thee!  —  ah,  no!  From  human  ills  secure, 

Thy  hallowed  soul  exults  in  endless  day, 

’Tis  I  who  linger  on  the  toilsome  way. 

No  balm  relieves  the  anguish  I  endure, 

Save  the  fond  feeble  hope  that  thou  art  near 
To  soothe  my  sufferings  with  an  angel’s  tear. 

Translated  by  Anne  Bannerman 


"  PASSATO  fi  ’L  TEMPO  OMAI,  LASSO!  CHE  TANTO  ” 

HIS  ONLY  DESIRE  IS  AGAIN  TO  BE  WITH  HER 

A  H!  gone  forever  are  the  happy  years 

That  soothed  my  soul  amid  love’s  fiercest  fire, 

JL  )V.  And  she  for  whom  I  wept  and  tuned  my  lyre 
Has  gone,  alas!  —  but  left  my  lyre,  my  tears: 

Gone  is  the  face,  whose  holy  look  endears; 

But  in  my  heart,  ere  yet  it  did  retire, 

Left  the  sweet  radiance  of  its  eyes  entire; 

My  heart?  Ah,  no!  not  mine!  for  to  the  spheres 
Of  light  she  bore  it  captive,  soaring  high, 

In  angel  robe  triumphant,  and  now  stands 
Crowned  with  the  laurel  wreath  of  chastity: 

Oh,  could  I  throw  aside  these  earthly  bands 
That  tie  me  down  where  wretched  mortals  sigh, 

To  join  blest  spirits  in  celestial  lands! 

Translated  by  Dr.  Morehead 
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"  SENTO  L’AURA  MIA  ANTICA,  E  I  DOLCI  COLLI  ” 
HE  REVISITS  VAUCLUSE 

ONCE  more,  ye  balmy  gales,  I  feel  you  blow; 

Again,  sweet  hills,  I  mark  the  morning  beams 
Gild  your  green  summits;  while  your  silver  streams 
Through  vales  of  fragrance  undulating  flow. 

But  you,  ye  dreams  of  bliss,  no  longer  here 
Give  life  and  beauty  to  the  glowing  scene; 

For  stern  remembrance  stands  where  you  have  been, 

And  blasts  the  verdure  of  the  blooming  year. 

O  Laura!  Laura!  in  the  dust  with  thee, 

Would  I  could  find  a  refuge  from  despair! 

Is  this  thy  boasted  triumph,  Love,  to  tear 
A  heart  thy  coward  malice  dares  not  free; 

And  bid  it  live,  while  every  hope  is  fled, 

To  weep  among  the  ashes  of  the  dead? 

Translated  by  Anne  Bannerman 


"  PADRE  DEL  CIEL,  DOPO  I  PERDUTI  GIORNI  ” 

CONSCIOUS  OF  HIS  FOLLY,  HE  PRAYS  GOD  TO  TURN  HIM  TO  A  BETTER 

LIFE 

FATHER  of  heaven!  after  days  misspent, 

After  the  nights  of  wild  tumultuous  thought, 

In  that  fierce  passion’s  strong  entanglement, 

One,  for  my  peace  too  lovely  fair,  had  wrought: 

Vouchsafe  that  by  thy  grace,  my  spirit,  bent 
On  nobler  aims,  to  holier  ways  be  brought; 

That  so  my  Foe,  spreading  with  dark  intent 
His  mortal  snares,  be  foiled,  and  held  at  naught 
E’en  now  th’  eleventh  year  its  course  fulfils, 

That  I  have  bowed  me  to  the  tyranny 
Relentless  most  to  fealty  most  tried. 

Have  mercy,  Lord!  on  my  unworthy  ills; 

Fix  all  my  thoughts  in  contemplation  high  — 

How  on  the  cross  this  day  a  Saviour  died. 

Translated  by  Lady  Dacre 
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"  CHI  VUOL  VEDER  QUANTUNQUE  PUO  NATURA  ” 

WHOEVER  BEHOLDS  HER  MUST  ADMIT  THAT  HIS  PRAISES  CANNOT 

REACH  HER  PERFECTION 

WHO  wishes  to  behold  the  utmost  might 

Of  heaven  and  nature,  on  her  let  him  gaze  — 

Sole  sun,  not  only  in  my  partial  lays, 

But  to  the  dark  world,  blind  to  virtue’s  light! 

And  let  him  haste  to  view:  for  death  in  spite 
The  guilty  leaves,  and  on  the  virtuous  preys; 

For  this  loved  angel  heaven  impatient  stays; 

And  mortal  charms  are  transient  as  they’re  bright! 

Here  shall  he  see,  if  timely  he  arrive, 

Virtue  and  beauty,  royalty  of  mind, 

In  one  blest  union  joined.  Then  shall  he  say 
That  vainly  my  weak  rhymes  to  praise  her  strive, 

Whose  dazzling  beams  have  struck  my  genius  b'ind; 

He  must  forever  weep  if  he  delay! 

Translated  by  Lord  Charlemont 


"  NE  MAI  PIETOSA  MADRE  AL  CARO  FIGLIO  ” 

HER  COUNSEL  ALONE  AFFORDS  HIM  RELIEF 

NE’ER  to  the  son  in  whom  her  age  is  blest, 

The  anxious  mother  —  nor  to  her  loved  lord 
The  wedded  dame,  impending  ill  to  ward  — 
With  careful  sighs  so  faithful  counsel  pressed, 

As  she  who,  from  her  high  eternal  rest, 

Bending  as  though  my  exile  she  deplored, 

With  all  her  wonted  tenderness  restored, 

And  softer  pity  on  her  brow  impressed! 

Now  with  a  mother’s  fears,  and  now  as  one 

Who  loves  with  chaste  affection,  in  her  speech 
She  points  what  to  pursue  and  what  to  shun! 

Our  years  retracing  of  long,  various  grief, 

Wooing  my  soul  at  higher  good  to  reach, 

And  while  she  speaks,  my  bosom  finds  relief! 

Translated  by  Lady  Dacre 
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"  QUI  REPOSAN  QUEI  CASTE  E  FELICI  OSSA  ” 

SONNET  FOUND  IN  LAURA’S  TOMB 

HERE  now  repose  those  chaste,  those  blest  remains 
Of  that  most  gentle  spirit,  sole  in  earth! 

Harsh  monumental  stone,  that  here  confinest 
True  honor,  fame,  and  beauty,  all  o’erthrown! 

Death  has  destroyed  that  Laurel  green,  and  torn 
Its  tender  roots;  and  all  the  noble  meed 
Of  my  long  warfare,  passing  (if  aright 
My  melancholy  reckoning  holds)  four  lusters. 

O  happy  plant!  Avignon’s  favored  soil 

Has  seen  thee  spring  and  die;  —  and  here  with  thee 

Thy  poet’s  pen,  and  Muse,  and  genius  lie. 

O  lovely  beauteous  limbs!  O  vivid  fire, 

That  even  in  death  hast  power  to  melt  the  soul! 

Heaven  be  thy  portion,  peace  with  God  on  high! 

Translated  by  Lord  Woodhouselee 


IT  has  been  justly  observed,  and  confirmed  by  all  that  we  know  of  the 
early  history  of  literature,  that  the  first  forms  of  it  were  in  verse.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  a  principle  which  is  stated  by  Herbert  Spencer  on  a 
different  but  related  theme,  that  "  Ornament  was  before  dress,”  the  artistic 
instincts  underlying  and  preceding  the  utilitarian  preoccupations.  History  in¬ 
deed  was  first  poetry,  as  we  had  Homer  before  Thucydides,  and  as  in  all 
countries  the  traditions  of  the  past  take  the  form  of  metrical,  and  generally 
musical,  recitation.  An  excellent  and  polished  school  of  prose  writers  is  the 
product  of  a  tendency  in  national  life  of  later  origin  than  that  which  calls  out 
the  bards  and  ballad-singers,  and  is  proof  of  a  more  advanced  culture.  The 
Renaissance  in  Italy  was  but  the  resumption  of  a  life  long  suspended,  the 
succession  of  the  phenomena  in  which  was  therefore  far  more  rapid  than  was 
possible  in  a  nation  which  had  to  trace  the  path  without  any  survivals  of  a 
prior  awakening;  and  while  centuries  necessarily  intervened  between  Homer 
and  the  "  Father  of  History,”  a  generation  sufficed  between  Dante  and 
Boccaccio,  for  Italian  literature  had  only  to  throw  off  the  leaden  garb  of 
Latin  form  to  find  its  new  dress  in  the  vernacular.  Dante  certainly  wrote 
Italian  prose,  but  he  was  more  at  ease  in  verse;  and  while  the  latter  provoked 
in  him  an  abundance  of  those  happy  phrases  which  seem  to  have  been  born 
with  the  thought  they  express,  and  which  pass  into  the  familiar  stock  of 
imagery  of  all  later  time,  the  prose  of  the  '  Convito  ’  and  the  '  Vita  Nuova  ’ 
hardly  ever  recalls  itself  in  common  speech  by  any  parallel  of  felicity. 

And  Boccaccio  too  wrote  poetry  of  no  ignoble  type,  but  probably  because 
he  was  part  of  an  age  when  verse  had  become  the  habitual  form  of  culture, 
and  all  who  could  write  caught  the  habit  of  versification  —  a  habit  easier  to 
fall  into  in  Italian  than  in  any  other  language.  But  while  the  consecration  of 
time  has  been  given  to  the  '  Commedia,’  and  the  '  Convito  ’  passes  into  the 
shadow  and  perspective  of  lesser  things,  so  the  many  verses  of  Boccaccio  are 
overlooked,  and  his  greatest  prose  work,  the  '  Decameron,’  is  that  with  which 
his  fame  is  mostly  bound  up. 

Born  in  1313,  at  seven  years  of  age  he  showed  signs  of  a  literary  facility,  and 
his  father,  a  merchant  of  Florence,  put  him  to  school  with  a  reputable  gram¬ 
marian;  but  afterward,  deciding  to  devote  him  to  merchandise,  sent  him  to 
study  arithmetic  —  restive  and  profitless  in  which,  he  was  sent  to  study  canon 
law,  and  finding  his  level  no  better  there,  went  back  to  traffic  and  to  Naples  in 
his  father’s  business  when  he  was  about  twenty.  The  story  runs  that  the  sight 
of  the  tomb  of  Vergil  turned  his  thoughts  to  poetry;  but  this  confusion  of  the 
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post  hoc  with  the  propter  hoc  is  too  common  in  remote  and  romantic  legend 
to  value  much.  The  presence  of  Petrarch  in  the  court  of  Robert,  King  of 
Naples,  is  far  more  likely  to  have  been  the  kindling  of  his  genius  to  its  sub¬ 
sequent  activity:  and  the  passion  he  acquired  while  there  for  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  the  king,  Maria  —  the  Fiammetta  of  his  later  life  —  furnished 
the  fuel  for  its  burning;  his  first  work,  the  '  Filocopo,’  being  written  as  an 
offering  to  her.  It  is  a  prose  love  story,  mixed  with  mythological  allusions  — 
after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  which  thought  more  of  the  classics  than  of  na¬ 
ture;  and  like  all  his  earlier  works,  prolix  and  pedantic. 

The  '  Teseide,’  a  purely  classical  theme,  the  war  of  Theseus  with  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  is  in  verse;  and  was  followed  by  the  '  Ameto,’  or  '  Florentine  Nymphs,’ 
a  story  of  the  loves  of  Ameto,  a  rustic  swain,  and  one  of  the  nymphs  of  the 
valley  of  the  Affrico,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Arno  not  far  from  where 
the  poet  was  bom,  or  where  at  least  he  passed  his  youth;  and  to  which  valley 
he  seems  always  greatly  attached,  putting  there  the  scene  of  most  of  his  work, 
including  the  '  Decameron.’  '  Ameto  ’  is  a  mythological  and  allegorical  fiction, 
in  which  the  characters  mingle  recitations  of  verse  with  the  prose  narration, 
and  in  which  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  masque  in  the  familiar  scenes. 
Following  these  came  the  '  Amorosa  Visione,’  and  '  Filostrato,’  in  verse; 
'  Fiammetta,’  in  prose,  being  the  imaginary  complaint  of  his  beloved  at  their 
separation;  '  Ninfale  Fiesolano,’  in  verse,  the  scene  also  laid  on  the  Affrico; 
and  then  the  'Decameron,’  begun  in  1348  and  finished  in  1353,  after  which 
he  seems  gradually  to  have  acquired  a  disgust  for  the  world  he  had  lived  in  as 
he  had  known  it,  and  turned  to  more  serious  studies.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Dante, 
'  11  Corbaccio,’  a  piece  of  satirical  savagery,  the  '  Genealogy  of  the  Gods,’  and 
various  minor  works;  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  intercourse  with  Petrarch, 
whose  conversation  and  influence  were  of  a  different  character  from  that  of 
his  earlier  life. 

Boccaccio  died  at  Certaldo  in  the  Val  d’Elsa,  December  2,  1375.  Of  the 
numerous  works  he  left,  that  by  which  his  fame  as  a  writer  is  established  is  be¬ 
yond  any  question  the  '  Decameron,’  or  '  Ten  Days’  Entertainment  ’;  in  which 
a  merry  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  appalled  by  the  plague  raging  in 
their  Florence,  take  refuge  in  the  villas  near  the  city,  and  pass  their  time  in 
story-telling  and  rambles  in  the  beautiful  country  around,  only  returning  when 
the  plague  has  to  a  great  extent  abated.  The  superiority  of  the  '  Decameron  ’ 
is  not  only  in  the  polish  and  grace  of  its  style,  the  first  complete  departure 
from  the  stilted  classicism  of  contemporary  narrative,  the  happy  naturalness 
of  good  story-telling  —  but  in  the  conception  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  the 
marvelous  imagination  of  the  filling-in  between  the  framework  of  the  story 
of  the  plague  by  the  hundred  tales  from  all  lands  and  times,  with  the  fine 
thread  of  the  narrative  of  the  day-by-day  doings  of  the  merry  and  gracious 
company,  their  wanderings,  the  exquisite  painting  of  the  Tuscan  landscape  (in 
which  one  recognizes  the  Val  d’Arno  even  today),  and  the  delicate  drawing 
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of  their  various  characters.  It  is  only  when  all  these  elements  have  been  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  unity  wrought  through  such  a  maze  of  interest  and 
mass  of  material  without  ever  becoming  dull  or  being  driven  to  repetition,  that 
we  understand  the  power  of  Boccaccio  as  an  artist. 

We  must  take  the  ten  days’  holiday  as  it  is  painted:  a  gay  and  entrancing 
record  of  a  fortunate  and  brilliant  summer  vacation,  every  one  of  its  hundred 
pictures  united  with  the  rest  by  a  delicate  tracery  of  flowers  and  landscape,  with 
bird-songs  and  laughter,  bits  of  tender  and  chaste  by-play  —  for  there  were 
recognized  lovers  in  the  company;  and  when  this  is  conceived  in  its  entirety,  we 
must  set  it  in  the  massive  frame  of  terrible  gloom  of  the  great  plague,  through 
which  Boccaccio  makes  us  look  at  his  picture.  And  then  the  frame  itself 
becomes  a  picture;  and  its  ghastly  horror  —  the  apparent  fidelity  of  the  de¬ 
scriptions,  which  makes  one  feel  as  if  he  had  before  him  the  evidence  of  an 
eye-witness  —  gives  a  measure  of  the  power  of  the  artist  and  the  range  of  his 
imagination,  from  an  earthly  inferno  to  an  earthly  paradise,  such  as  even 
the  '  Commedia  ’  does  not  give  us.  In  this  stupendous  ensemble,  the  individual 
tales  become  mere  details,  filling  in  of  the  space  or  time;  and,  taken  out  of  it, 
the  whole  falls  into  a  mere  story-book,  in  which  the  only  charm  is  the  polish 
of  the  parts,  the  shine  of  the  fragments  that  made  the  mosaic.  The  tales  came 
from  all  quarters,  and  only  needed  to  be  amusing  or  interesting  enough  to 
make  one  suppose  that  they  had  been  listened  to  with  pleasure:  stories  from 
the  '  Gesta  Romanorum,’  the  medieval  chronicles,  or  any  gossip  of  the  past  or 
present,  just  to  make  a  whole;  the  criticism  one  might  pass  on  them,  I  imagine, 
never  gave  Boccaccio  a  thought,  only  the  way  they  were  placed  being  im¬ 
portant.  The  elaborate  preparation  for  the  story-telling;  the  grouping  of  them 
as  a  whole,  in  contrast  with  the  greater  story  he  put  as  their  contrast  and 
foil;  the  solemn  gloom,  the  deep  chiaroscuro  of  this  framing,  painted  like  a 
miniature;  the  artful  way  in  which  he  prepares  for  his  lieta  brigata  the  way 
out  of  the  charnel-house:  these  are  the  real  '  Decameron.’  The  author  presents 
it  in  a  prelude  which  has  for  its  scope  only  to  give  the  air  of  reality  to  the 
whole,  as  if  not  only  the  plague,  but  the  '  Decameron,’  had  been  history;  and 
the  proof  of  his  perfect  success  is  in  the  fact  that  for  centuries  the  world  has 
been  trying  to  identify  the  villas  where  the  merry  men  and  maidens  met,  as  if 
they  really  had  met: 

"  Whenever,  most  gracious  ladies,  I  reflect  how  pitiful  you  all  are  by  nature, 
I  recognize  that  this  work  will  in  your  opinion  have  a  sad  and  repulsive  be¬ 
ginning,  as  the  painful  memory  of  the  pestilence  gone  by,  fraught  with  loss 
to  all  who  saw  or  knew  of  it,  and  which  memory  the  work  will  bear  on  its 
front.  But  I  would  not  that  for  this  you  read  no  further,  through  fear  that 
your  reading  should  be  always  through  sighs  and  tears.  This  frightful  be¬ 
ginning  I  prepare  for  you  as  for  travelers  a  rough  and  steep  mountain,  beyond 
which  lies  a  most  beautiful  and  delightful  plain,  by  so  much  the  more  pleas¬ 
urable  as  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent  and  passage  of  the  mountain  had  been 
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great.  And  as  the  extreme  of  pleasure  touches  pain,  so  suffering  is  effaced  by 
a  joy  succeeding.  To  this  brief  vexation  (I  call  it  brief,  as  contained  in  few 
words)  follow  closely  the  sweets  and  pleasures  I  have  promised,  and  which 
would  not  be  hoped  for  from  such  a  beginning  if  it  were  not  foretold.  And  to 
tell  the  truth,  if  I  had  been  able  frankly  to  bring  you  where  I  wished  by  other 
way  than  this  rough  one,  I  had  willingly  done  so;  but  because  I  could  not, 
without  these  recollections,  show  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  incidents  of 
which  you  will  read,  I  was  obliged  to  write  of  them.” 

The  elaborate  description  of  the  plague  which  follows,  shows  not  only 
Boccaccio’s  inventive  power  —  as  being,  like  that  of  Defoe  of  the  plague  of 
London  (which  is  a  curious  parallel  to  this)  altogether  imaginary,  since  the 
writer  was  at  Naples  during  the  whole  period  of  the  pestilence  —  but  also  that 
it  was  a  part  indispensable  of  the  entire  scheme,  and  described  with  all  its 
ghastly  minuteness  simply  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  sunshine  and  merriment. 
He  was  in  Naples  from  1345  until  1350,  without  any  other  indication  of  a 
visit  to  Florence  than  a  chronological  table  of  his  life,  in  which  occurs  this 
item:  —  "  1348,  departs  in  the  direction  of  Tuscany  with  Louis  of  Taranto 
as  if  either  a  prince  on  his  travels  would  take  the  plague  in  the  course  of 
them,  or  a  man  so  closely  interested  in  the  events  of  the  time  at  Naples,  and 
in  the  height  of  his  passion  for  Fiammetta  —  the  separation  from  whom  he 
had  hardly  endured  when  earlier  (1345)  he  was  separated  from  her  by  his 
duty  to  his  aged  father  —  would  have  chosen  the  year  of  the  pestilence,  when 
every  one  who  could,  fled  Florence,  to  return  there;  and  we  find  him  in 
May  1349  in  Naples,  in  the  full  sunshine  of  Fiammetta’s  favor,  and  remaining 
there  until  his  father’s  death  in  1350. 

There  is  indeed  in  Boccaccio’s  description  of  the  plague  that  which  con¬ 
victs  it  of  pure  invention,  quickened  by  details  gathered  from  eye-witnesses 
—  the  very  minuteness  of  the  description  in  certain  points  not  in  accord  with 
the  character  of  the  disease,  as  when  he  narrates  that  the  hogs  rooting  in  the 
garments  of  the  dead  thrown  out  into  the  streets  "  presently,  as  if  they  had 
taken  poison,  after  a  few  dizzy  turns,  fell  dead  ”;  and  this,  which  he  says  he 
saw  with  his  own  eyes,  is  the  only  incident  of  which  he  makes  this  declaration 
(the  incident  on  which  the  unity  of  his  work  hinges,  the  meeting  of  the  merry 
troupe  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  being  recorded  on  the  information 
of  a  person  "  worthy  of  belief  ”) .  Nor  does  he  in  his  own  person  intrude  any¬ 
where  in  the  story;  so  that  this  bit  of  intense  realization  thrown  into  the  near 
foreground  of  his  picture,  as  it  were  by  chance,  and  without  meaning,  yet 
certified  by  his  own  signature,  is  the  point  at  which  he  gets  touch  of  his  reader 
and  convinces  him  of  actuality  throughout  the  romance. 

And  to  my  mind  this  opening  chapter,  with  all  its  horrors  and  charnel-house 
realization,  its  slight  and  suggestive  delineation  of  character,  all  grace  and 
beauty  springing  out  of  the  chaos  and  social  dissolution,  is  not  only  the  best 
part  of  the  work,  but  the  best  of  Boccaccio’s.  The  well-spun  golden  cord  on 
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which  the  Novelle  are  strung  is  ornamented,  as  it  were,  at  the  divisions 
of  the  days  by  little  cameos  of  crafty  design;  but  the  opening,  the  portico  of 
this  hundred-chambered  palace  of  art,  has  its  own  proportions  and  design,  and 
may  be  taken  and  studied  alone.  Nothing  can,  it  seems  to  me,  better  convey  the 
idea  of  the  death-stricken  city,  "  the  surpassing  city  of  Florence,  beyond  every 
other  in  Italy  most  beautiful  ”  —  a  touch  to  enhance  the  depth  of  his  shade, 
than  the  way  he  brings  out  in  broad  traits  the  greatness  of  the  doom:  setting 
in  the  heavens  that  consuming  sun;  the  paralysis  of  the  panic;  the  avarice  of 
men  not  daunted  by  death;  the  helplessness  of  all  flesh  before  "  the  just  wrath 
of  God  for  our  correction  sent  upon  men;  for  healing  of  such  maladies  neither 
counsel  of  physician  nor  virtue  of  any  medicine  whatever  seemed  to  avail  or 
have  any  effect  —  even  as  if  nature  could  not  endure  this  suffering  or  the 
ignorance  of  the  medical  attendants  (of  whom,  besides  regular  physicians, 
there  was  a  very  great  number,  both  men  and  women,  who  had  never  had  any 
medical  education  whatever) ,  who  could  discover  no  cause  for  the  malady 
and  therefore  no  appropriate  remedy,  so  that  not  only  very  few  recovered,  but 
almost  everyone  attacked  died  by  the  third  day  after  the  appearance  of  the 
above-noted  signs,  some  sooner  and  some  later,  and  mostly  without  any  fever 
or  violent  symptoms.  And  this  pestilence  was  of  so  much  greater  extent  that 
by  merely  communicating  with  the  sick  the  well  were  attacked,  just  as  fire 
spreads  to  dry  or  oiled  matter  which  approaches  it.  .  .  .  Of  the  common 
people,  and  perhaps  in  great  part  of  the  middle  classes,  the  situation  was  far 
more  miserable,  as  they,  either  through  hope  of  escaping  the  contagion  or 
poverty,  mostly  kept  to  their  houses  and  sickened  by  thousands  a  day,  and 
not  being  aided  or  attended  in  any  respect,  almost  without  exception  died.  And 
many  there  were  who  ended  their  lives  in  the  public  streets  by  day  or  night, 
and  many  who,  dying  in  their  houses,  were  only  discovered  by  the  stench  of 
their  dead  bodies;  and  of  these  and  others  that  died  everywhere  the  city  was 
full.  These  were  mainly  disposed  of  in  the  same  way  by  their  neighbors,  moved 
more  by  the  fear  that  the  corruption  of  the  dead  bodies  should  harm  them 
than  by  any  charity  for  the  deceased.  They  by  themselves  or  with  the  aid  of 
bearers,  when  they  could  find  any,  dragged  out  of  their  houses  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  died,  and  laid  them  before  the  doors,  where,  especially  in 
the  morning,  whoever  went  about  the  streets  could  have  seen  them  without 
number  —  even  to  that  point  had  matters  come  that  no  more  was  thought  of 
men  dying  than  we  think  of  goats;  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  human 
beings  are  believed  to  have  been  taken  from  life  within  the  walls  of  Florence, 
which  before  the  mortal  pestilence  were  not  believed  to  have  contained 
so  many  souls.  Oh!  how  many  great  palaces,  how  many  beautiful  houses,  how 
many  noble  dwellings,  once  full  of  domestics,  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  be¬ 
came  empty  even  to  the  last  servant!  Flow  many  historic  families,  how  many 
immense  estates,  what  prodigious  riches  remained  without  heirs!  Flow  many 
brave  men,  how  many  beautiful  women,  how  many  gay  youths  whom  not  only 
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we,  but  Galen,  Hippocrates,  or  Esculapius  would  have  pronounced  in  ex¬ 
cellent  health,  in  the  morning  dined  with  their  relatives,  companions,  and 
friends,  and  the  coming  night  supped  with  those  who  had  passed  away.” 

The  ten  companions,  meeting  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  seven 
ladies  and  three  gentlemen,  agree  to  escape  this  doom,  and,  repairing  to  one 
of  the  deserted  villas  in  the  neighborhood,  to  pass  the  time  of  affliction  in  merry 
doings  and  sayings;  and  with  four  maids  and  three  men-servants,  move  east¬ 
ward  out  of  the  gloomy  city.  Their  first  habitation  is  clearly  indicated  as  what 
is  known  today  as  the  Poggio  Gherardi,  under  Maiano.  After  the  second  day 
they  return  towards  the  city  a  short  distance  and  establish  themselves  in  what 
seems  a  more  commodious  abode,  and  which  I  consider  incontrovertibly  iden¬ 
tified  as  the  Villa  Pasolini,  or  Rasponi,  and  which  was  in  their  day  the 
property  of  the  Memmi  family,  the  famous  pupils  of  Giotto.  The  site  of  this 
villa  overlooks  the  Valley  of  the  Ladies,  which  figures  in  the  framework  of 
the  Novelle,  and  in  which  then  there  was  a  lake  to  which  Boccaccio  alludes, 
now  filled  up  by  the  alluvium  of  the  Affrico,  the  author’s  beloved  river, 
which  runs  through  the  valley  and  under  the  villa.  As  the  entire  adventure 
is  imaginary,  and  the  "  merry  company  ”  had  no  existence  except  in  the  dreams 
of  Boccaccio,  it  is  useless  to  seek  any  evidence  of  actual  occupation;  but  the 
care  he  put  in  the  description  of  the  localities  and  surroundings,  distances,  etc., 
shows  that  he  must  have  had  in  his  mind,  as  the  framework  of  the  story,  these 
two  localities.  The  modem  tradition  ascribing  to  the  Villa  Palmieri  the  honor 
of  the  second  habitation  has  no  confirmation  of  any  kind. 

The  house-flitting  is  thus  told: 

"  The  dawn  had  already,  under  the  near  approach  of  the  sun,  from  rosy 
become  golden:  when  on  Sunday,  the  Queen  1  arising  and  arousing  all  her 
company,  and  the  chamberlain  —  having  long  before  sent  in  advance  to  the 
locality  where  they  were  to  go  enough  of  the  articles  required  so  that  he 
might  prepare  what  was  necessary  —  seeing  the  Queen  on  the  way,  quickly 
loading  all  other  things  as  if  it  were  the  moving  of  the  camp,  went  off  with 
the  baggage,  leaving  the  servants  with  the  Ladies  and  the  Gentlemen.  The 
Queen,  then,  with  slow  steps,  accompanied  and  followed  by  her  Ladies  and 
the  three  Gentlemen,  with  the  escort  of  perhaps  twenty  nightingales  and  other 
birds,  by  a  little  path  not  too  frequented,  but  full  of  green  plants  and  flowers 
which  by  the  rising  sun  began  to  open,  took  the  road  towards  the  west;  and 
gossiping,  laughing,  and  exchanging  witticisms  with  her  brigade,  arrived 
before  having  gone  two  thousand  steps  at  a  most  beautiful  and  rich  palace, 
which,  somewhat  raised  above  the  plain,  was  posted  on  a  hill.” 

As  the  description  of  the  surroundings  of  the  villa  into  which  the  gay 
assembly  now  entered  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  one  of  the  gayest  pieces  of 
description  in  the  brilliant  counterfoil  which  the  author  has  contrived,  to  set 

1  Each  day  a  Queen  or  King  was  chosen  to  rule  over  the  doings  of  the  company  and 
determine  all  questions. 
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off  the  gloom  of  the  city,  it  is  worth  giving  entire;  being  as  well  a  noble 
example  of  the  prose  of  the  '  Decameron 

"  Near  to  which  [the  balcony  on  which  they  had  reposed  after  their  walk] 
having  ordered  to  open  a  garden  which  was  annexed  to  the  palace,  being  all 
inclosed  in  a  wall,  they  entered  in;  and  as  it  appeared  to  them  on  entering 
to  be  of  a  marvelous  beauty  altogether,  they  set  themselves  to  examine  it  in 
detail.  It  had  within,  and  in  many  directions  through  it,  broad  paths,  straight 
as  arrows  and  covered  with  arbors  of  vine  which  gave  indications  of  having 
that  year  an  excellent  vintage,  and  they  all  giving  out  such  odors  to  the  garden, 
that,  mingled  with  those  of  many  other  things  which  perfumed  it,  they  seemed 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  all  the  perfumeries  that  the  Orient  ever  knew;  the  sides 
of  the  paths  being  closed  in  by  red  and  white  roses  and  jasmine,  so  that  not 
only  in  the  morning,  but  even  when  the  sun  was  high,  they  could  wander  at 
pleasure  under  fragrant  and  odoriferous  shade,  without  entanglement.  How 
many,  of  what  kind,  and  how  planted  were  the  plants  in  that  place,  it  were 
long  to  tell;  but  there  is  nothing  desirable  which  suits  our  climate  which  was 
not  there  in  abundance.  In  the  midst  of  which  (which  is  not  less  delightful 
than  other  things  that  were  there,  but  even  more  so)  was  a  meadow  of  the 
most  minute  herbs,  and  so  green  that  it  seemed  almost  black,  colored  by  a 
thousand  varieties  of  flowers,  and  closed  around  by  green  and  living  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  which,  having  the  ripe  and  the  young  fruit  and  the  flowers 
together,  gave  not  only  grateful  shade  for  the  eyes,  but  added  the  pleasures  of 
their  odors.  In  the  midst  of  that  meadow  was  a  fountain  of  the  whitest 
marble  with  marvelous  sculptures.  From  within  this,  I  know  not  whether  by  a 
natural  vein  or  artificial,  through  a  figure  which  stood  on  a  column  in  the 
midst  of  it,  sprang  so  much  water,  and  so  high,  falling  also  into  the  fountain 
with  delightful  sound,  that  it  would  at  least  have  driven  a  mill.  This,  then  (I 
mean  the  water  which  ran  over  from  the  fountain) ,  through  hidden  channels 
went  out  of  the  meadow,  and  by  little  canals  beautiful  and  artfully  made 
becoming  visible  outside  of  it,  ran  all  around  it;  and  then  by  similar  canals 
into  every  part  of  the  garden,  gathering  together  finally  in  that  part  of  it 
where  from  the  beautiful  garden  it  escaped,  and  thence  descending  limpid 
to  the  plain,  and  before  reaching  it,  with  great  force  and  not  a  little  advantage 
to  the  master,  turned  two  mills.  To  see  this  garden,  its  beautiful  orderliness, 
the  plants  and  the  fountain  with  the  brooks  running  from  it,  was  so  pleasing 
to  the  ladies  and  the  three  youths  that  all  commenced  to  declare  that  if  Paradise 
could  be  found  on  earth,  they  could  not  conceive  what  other  form  than  that 
of  this  garden  could  be  given  to  it,  nor  what  beauty  could  be  added  to  it. 
Wandering  happily  about  it,  twining  from  the  branches  of  various  trees 
beautiful  garlands,  hearing  everywhere  the  songs  of  maybe  twenty  kinds  of 
birds  as  it  were  in  contest  with  each  other,  they  became  aware  of  another 
charm  of  which,  to  the  others  being  added,  they  had  not  taken  note:  they  saw 
the  garden  full  of  a  hundred  varieties  of  beautiful  animals,  and  pointing  them 
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out  to  the  other,  on  one  side  ran  out  rabbits,  on  another  hares,  here  lying  roe¬ 
deer  and  there  feeding  stags,  and  besides  these  many  other  kinds  of  harmless 
beasts,  each  one  going  for  his  pleasure  as  if  domesticated,  wandering  at  ease; 
all  which,  beyond  the  other  pleasures,  added  a  greater  pleasure.  And  when, 
seeing  this  or  that,  they  had  gone  about  enough,  the  tables  being  set  around 
the  beautiful  fountain,  first  singing  six  songs  and  dancing  six  dances,  as  it 
pleased  the  Queen,  they  went  to  eat,  and  being  with  great  and  well-ordered 
service  attended,  and  with  delicate  and  good  dishes,  becoming  gayer  they 
arose  and  renewed  music  and  song  and  dance,  until  the  Queen  on  account  of 
the  increasing  heat  judged  that  whoever  liked  should  go  to  sleep.  Of  whom 
some  went,  but  others,  conquered  by  the  beauty  of  the  place,  would  not  go, 
but  remained,  some  to  read  romances,  some  to  play  at  chess  and  at  tables,  while 
others  slept.  But  when  passed  the  ninth  hour,  they  arose,  and  refreshing  their 
faces  with  the  fresh  water,  they  came  to  the  fountain,  and  in  their  customary 
manner  taking  their  seats,  waited  for  the  beginning  of  the  story-telling  on 
the  subject  proposed  by  the  Queen.” 

Of  the  character  of  the  Novelle  I  have  need  to  say  little:  they  were  the 
shaping  of  the  time,  and  made  consonant  with  its  tastes,  and  nobody  was  then 
disturbed  by  their  tone.  Some  are  indelicate  to  modern  taste,  and  some  have 
passed  into  the  classics  of  all  time.  The  story  of  '  Griselda  that  of  '  The 
Stone  of  Invisibility,’  put  into  shape  by  Irving;  'Frederick  of  the  Alberighi 
and  his  Falcon  ’;  '  The  Pot  of  Basil  ’;  and  '  The  Jew. Abraham,  Converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  Immorality  of  the  Clergy,’  are  stories  which  belong  to  all 
subsequent  times,  as  they  may  have  belonged  to  the  ages  before.  Those  who 
know  what  Italian  society  was  then,  and  in  some  places  still  is,  will  be  not  too 
censorious,  judging  lightness  of  tongue  and  love  of  a  good  story  as  necessarily 
involving  impurity.  And  Boccaccio  has  anticipated  his  critics  in  this  vein, 
putting  his  apology  in  the  mouth  of  Filomena,  who  replies  to  Neifile,  when 
the  latter  speaks  of  scandal  growing  out  of  their  holiday,  "  This  amounts 
to  nothing  where  I  live  virtuously  and  my  conscience  in  no  wise  reproaches 
me  —  let  them  who  will,  speak  against  me:  I  take  God  and  the  truth  for  my 
defense.” 

W.  J.  Stillman 


FREDERICK  OF  THE  ALBERIGHI  AND  HIS  FALCON 


YOU  must  know  that  Coppo  di  Borghese  Domenichi  —  who  was  in  our 
city,  and  perhaps  still  is,  a  man  of  reverence  and  of  great  authority 
amongst  us,  both  for  his  opinions  and  for  his  virtues,  and  much  more 
for  the  nobility  of  his  family,  being  distinguished  and  wealthy  and  of  enduring 
reputation,  being  full  of  years  and  experience  —  was  often  delighted  to  talk 
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with  his  neighbors  and  others  of  the  things  of  the  past,  which  he,  better  than 
anybody  else,  could  do  with  excellent  order  and  with  unclouded  memory. 
Amongst  the  pleasant  stories  which  he  used  to  tell  was  this:  — 

In  Florence  there  was  a  young  man  called  Frederick,  son  of  Master  Philip 
Alberighi,  who  for  military  ability  and  for  courteous  manners  was  reputed 
above  all  other  gentlemen  of  Tuscany.  He,  as  often  happens  with  gentlemen, 
became  enamoured  of  a  gentle  lady  called  Madonna  Giovanni,  in  her  time  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  beautiful  and  most  graceful  woman  in  Florence.  In  order 
that  he  might  win  her  love  he  tilted  and  exercised  in  arms,  made  feasts 
and  donations,  and  spent  all  his  substance  without  restraint.  But  Madonna 
Giovanni,  no  less  honest  than  beautiful,  cared  for  none  of  these  things  which 
he  did  for  her,  nor  for  him.  Frederick  then  spent  more  than  his  means 
admitted,  and  gaining  nothing,  as  easily  happens,  his  money  disappeared,  and 
he  remained  poor  and  without  any  other  property  than  a  poor  little  farm,  by 
the  income  of  which  he  was  barely  able  to  live;  besides  this,  he  had  his  falcon, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  On  this  account,  and  because  unable  to  remain 
in  the  city  as  he  desired,  though  more  than  ever  devoted,  he  remained  at 
Campi,  where  his  little  farm  was;  and  there,  as  he  might  hunt,  he  endured  his 
poverty  patiently. 

Now  it  happened  one  day  when  Frederick  had  come  to  extreme  poverty,  that 
the  husband  of  Madonna  Giovanni  became  ill,  and  seeing  death  at  hand,  made 
his  will;  and  being  very  rich,  in  this  will  left  as  his  heir  his  son,  a  well-grown 
boy;  and  next  to  him,  as  he  had  greatly  loved  Madonna  Giovanni,  he  made 
her  his  heir  if  his  son  should  die  without  legitimate  heirs,  and  then  died. 
Remaining  then  a  widow,  as  the  custom  is  amongst  our  women,  Madonna 
Giovanni  went  that  summer  with  her  son  into  the  country  on  an  estate  of  hers 
near  to  that  of  Frederick,  so  that  it  happened  that  this  boy,  beginning  to 
become  friendly  with  Frederick  and  to  cultivate  a  liking  for  books  and  birds, 
and  having  seen  many  times  the  falcon  of  Frederick  fly,  took  an  extreme 
pleasure  in  it  and  desired  very  greatly  to  have  it,  but  did  not  dare  to  ask  it, 
seeing  that  it  was  so  dear  to  Frederick. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  happened  that  the  boy  became  ill,  and  on  this 
account  the  mother  sorrowing  greatly,  he  being  that  which  she  loved  most  of 
everything  which  she  had,  tended  him  constantly  and  never  ceased  comforting 
him;  and  begged  him  that  if  there  was  anything  that  he  wanted,  to  tell  her,  so 
that  she  certainly,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  it,  would  obtain  it  for  him.  The 
young  man,  hearing  many  times  this  proposal,  said:  "  Mother,  if  you  can 
manage  that  I  should  have  the  falcon  of  Frederick,  I  believe  that  I  should 
get  well  at  once.”  The  mother,  hearing  this,  reflected  with  herself  and  began 
to  study  what  she  might  do.  She  knew  that  Frederick  had  long  loved  her,  and 
that  he  had  never  received  from  her  even  a  look;  on  this  account  she  said, 
How  can  I  send  to  him  or  go  to  him,  to  ask  for  this  falcon,  which  is,  by  what 
I  hear,  the  thing  that  he  most  loves,  and  which  besides  keeps  him  in  the  world; 
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and  how  can  I  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  take  from  a  gentleman  what  I  desire, 
when  it  is  the  only  thing  that  he  has  to  give  him  pleasure?  Embarrassed  by 
such  thoughts,  and  feeling  that  she  was  certain  to  have  it  if  she  asked  it  of 
him,  and  not  knowing  what  to  say,  she  did  not  reply  to  her  son,  but  was  silent. 
Finally,  the  love  of  her  son  overcoming  her,  she  decided  to  satisfy  him,  what¬ 
ever  might  happen,  not  sending  but  going  herself  for  the  falcon;  and  she 
replied,  "  My  son,  be  comforted  and  try  to  get  well,  for  I  promise  you  that 
the  first  thing  that  I  do  tomorrow  will  be  to  go  and  bring  to  you  the  falcon 
on  which  account  the  son  in  his  joy  showed  the  same  day  an  improvement. 
The  lady  the  next  day  took  as  companion  another  lady,  and  as  if  for  pleasure 
went  to  the  house  of  Frederick  and  asked  for  him.  It  being  early,  he  had 
not  been  hawking,  and  was  in  his  garden  attending  to  certain  little  operations; 
and  hearing  that  Madonna  Giovanni  asked  for  him  at  the  door,  wondering 
greatly,  joyfully  went.  She,  seeing  him  coming,  with  a  ladylike  pleasure  went 
to  meet  him,  and  Frederick  having  saluted  her  with  reverence,  she  said,  "  I 
hope  you  are  well,  Frederick,”  and  then  went  on,  "  I  have  come  to  recompense 
you  for  the  losses  which  you  have  already  had  on  my  account,  loving  me  more 
than  you  need;  and  the  reparation  is,  then,  that  I  intend  with  this  my  com¬ 
panion  to  dine  with  you  familiarly  today.”  To  this  Frederick  humbly  replied, 
"  Madonna,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  suffered  any  loss  on  your  account, 
but  so  much  good  that  if  I  ever  was  worth  anything,  it  is  due  to  your  worth, 
and  to  the  love  which  I  have  borne  you;  and  certainly  your  frank  visit  is  dearer 
to  me  than  would  have  been  the  being  able  to  spend  as  much  more  as  I  have 
already  spent,  for  you  have  come  to  a  very  poor  house.”  So  saying,  he  received 
them  into  his  house  in  humility  and  conducted  them  into  his  garden;  and  then, 
not  having  any  person  to  keep  her  company  he  said,  "  Madonna,  since  there  is 
no  one  else,  this  good  woman,  the  wife  of  my  gardener,  will  keep  you  company 
while  I  go  to  arrange  the  table.” 

He,  although  his  poverty  was  so  great,  had  not  yet  realized  how  he  had, 
without  method  or  pleasure,  spent  his  fortune;  but  this  morning,  finding 
nothing  with  which  he  could  do  honor  to  the  lady  for  whose  love  he  had 
already  entertained  so  many  men,  made  him  think  and  suffer  extremely;  he 
cursed  his  fortune,  and  as  a  man  beside  himself  ran  hither  and  thither,  finding 
neither  money  nor  anything  to  pawn.  It  being  late,  and  his  desire  to  honor  the 
gentle  lady  in  some  manner,  and  not  wishing  to  call  on  anybody  else,  but  rather 
to  do  all  himself,  his  eyes  fell  upon  his  beloved  falcon,  which  was  in  his  cage 
above  the  table.  He  therefore  took  it,  and  finding  it  fat,  and  not  having  any 
other  resource,  he  considered  it  to  be  a  proper  food  for  such  a  woman;  and 
without  thinking  any  further,  he  wrung  its  neck  and  ordered  his  servant  that, 
it  being  plucked  and  prepared,  it  should  be  put  on  the  spit  and  roasted 
immediately.  And  setting  the  table  with  the  whitest  of  linen,  of  which  he 
had  still  a  little  left,  with  a  delighted  countenance  he  returned  to  the  lady 
and  told  her  that  such  dinner  as  he  was  able  to  prepare  for  her  was  ready. 
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Thereupon,  the  lady  with  her  companion,  rising,  went  to  dinner,  and  without 
knowing  what  she  ate  or  what  Frederick  served,  ate  the  good  falcon. 

Then  leaving  the  table,  and  after  pleasant  conversation  with  him,  it  appeared 
to  the  lady  that  it  was  time  to  say  what  she  had  come  for,  and  so  she  began 
amiably  to  say  to  Frederick:  —  "  Frederick,  recalling  your  past  life  and  my 
honesty,  which  perhaps  you  considered  cruelty  and  severity,  I  do  not  doubt  in 
the  least  that  you  will  be  astonished  at  my  presumption,  hearing  what  I  have 
come  for;  but  if  you  had  ever  had  children,  through  whom  you  might  know 
how  great  is  the  love  which  one  bears  them,  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  in 
part  you  would  excuse  me.  But  as  you  have  not,  I,  who  have  one,  cannot 
escape  the  law  common  to  all  mothers;  obeying  which,  I  am  obliged,  apart 
from  my  own  pleasure  and  all  other  convention  and  duty,  to  ask  of  you  a 
gift  which  I  know  is  extremely  dear,  and  reasonably  so,  because  no  other 
delight  and  no  other  amusement  and  no  other  consolation  has  your  exhausted 
fortune  left  you;  this  gift  is  your  falcon,  which  my  boy  has  become  so  strongly 
enamoured  of,  that  if  I  do  not  take  it  to  him  I  fear  that  his  illness  will  become 
so  much  aggravated  that  I  may  lose  him  in  consequence;  therefore  I  pray 
you,  not  on  account  of  the  love  which  you  bear  me,  but  because  of  your 
nobility,  which  has  shown  greater  courtesy  than  that  of  any  other  man,  that 
you  would  be  so  kind,  so  good,  as  to  give  it  to  me,  in  order  that  by  this  gift 
the  life  of  my  son  may  be  preserved,  and  I  be  forever  under  obligation  to  you.” 

Frederick,  hearing  what  the  lady  demanded,  and  knowing  that  he  could 
not  serve  her,  because  he  had  already  given  it  to  her  to  eat,  commenced  in  her 
presence  to  weep  so  that  he  could  not  speak  a  word  in  reply;  which  weeping  the 
lady  first  believed  to  be  for  sorrow  at  having  to  give  up  his  good  falcon  more 
than  anything  else,  and  was  about  to  tell  him  that  she  did  not  want  it,  but, 
hesitating,  waited  the  reply  of  Frederick  until  the  weeping  ceased,  when  he 
spoke  thus:  —  "  Madonna,  since  it  pleased  God  that  I  bestowed  my  love  upon 
you,  money,  influence,  and  fortune  have  been  contrary  to  me,  and  have  given 
me  great  trouble;  but  all  these  things  are  trivial  in  respect  to  what  fortune 
makes  me  at  present  suffer,  from  which  I  shall  never  have  peace,  thinking 
that  you  have  come  here  to  my  poor  house  —  to  which  while  I  was  rich  you 
never  deigned  to  come  —  and  asked  of  me  a  little  gift,  and  that  fortune  has 
so  decreed  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  it  to  you;  and  why  I  cannot  do  so 
I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words.  When  I  heard  that  you  in  your  kindness  wished 
to  dine  with  me,  having  regard  for  your  excellence  and  your  worth,  I  considered 
it  worthy  and  proper  to  give  you  the  dearest  food  in  my  power,  and  therefore 
the  falcon  for  which  you  now  ask  me  was  this  morning  prepared  for  you,  and 
you  have  had  it  roasted  on  your  plate  and  I  had  prepared  it  with  delight;  but 
now,  seeing  that  you  desire  it  in  another  manner,  the  sorrow  that  I  cannot 
so  please  you  is  so  great  that  never  again  shall  I  have  peace  ”;  and  saying 
this,  the  feathers  and  the  feet  and  the  beak  were  brought  before  them  in  evi¬ 
dence;  which  thing  the  lady  seeing  and  hearing,  first  blamed  him  for  having 
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entertained  a  woman  with  such  a  falcon,  and  then  praised  the  greatness  of  his 
mind,  which  his  poverty  had  not  been  able  to  diminish.  Then,  there  being  no 
hope  of  having  the  falcon  on  account  of  which  the  health  of  her  son  was  in 
question,  in  melancholy  she  departed  and  returned  to  her  son;  who  either  for 
grief  at  not  being  able  to  have  the  falcon,  or  for  the  illness  which  might  have 
brought  him  to  this  state,  did  not  survive  for  many  days,  and  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  his  mother  passed  from  this  life. 

She,  full  of  tears  and  of  sorrow,  and  remaining  rich  and  still  young,  was 
urged  many  times  by  her  brothers  to  remarry,  which  thing  she  had  never 
wished;  but  being  continually  urged,  and  remembering  the  worth  of  Frederick 
and  his  last  munificence,  and  that  he  had  killed  his  beloved  falcon  to  honor 
her,  said  to  her  brothers:  —  "I  would  willingly,  if  it  please  you,  remain  as 
I  am;  but  if  it  please  you  more  that  I  should  take  a  husband,  certainly  I  will 
never  take  any  other  if  I  do  not  take  Frederick  degli  Alberighi.”  At  this  her 
brothers,  making  fun  of  her,  said,  "  Silly  creature,  what  do  you  say?  Why 
do  you  choose  him?  He  has  nothing  in  the  world.”  To  this  she  replied,  "  My 
brothers,  I  know  well  that  it  is  as  you  say;  but  I  prefer  rather  a  man  who  has 
need  of  riches,  than  riches  that  have  need  of  a  man.”  The  brothers,  hearing 
her  mind,  and  knowing  Frederick  for  a  worthy  man  —  although  poor  —  as 
she  wished,  gave  her  with  all  her  wealth  to  him;  who,  seeing  this  excellent 
woman  whom  he  had  so  much  loved  become  his  wife,  and  besides  that,  being 
most  rich,  becoming  economical,  lived  in  happiness  with  her  to  the  end  of  his 
days. 


THE  JEW  CONVERTED  TO  CHRISTIANITY  BY  GOING 

TO  ROME 

A  SI,  gracious  ladies,  have  heard  said,  there  was  in  Paris  a  great  merchant, 
a  very  good  man,  who  was  called  Gianotto  di  Chevigne,  a  man  most 
1  loyal  and  just,  who  had  a  great  business  in  stuffs,  and  who  had  a 

singular  friendship  with  a  rich  Jew  named  Abraham,  who  also  was  a  merchant 
and  also  an  honest  and  loyal  man.  Gianotto,  seeing  his  justice  and  loyalty, 
began  to  feel  great  sorrow  that  the  soul  of  so  worthy  and  good  a  man  should 
go  to  perdition  through  want  of  religion,  and  on  that  account  he  began  to 
beg  in  a  friendly  way  that  he  would  abandon  the  errors  of  the  Jewish  faith 
and  become  converted  to  Christian  truth,  in  which  he  could  see,  being  holy 
and  good,  that  he  would  always  prosper  and  enrich  himself;  while  in  his 
own  faith,  on  the  contrary,  he  might  see  that  he  would  diminish  and  come  to 
nothing.  The  Jew  replied  that  he  did  not  believe  anything  either  holy  or  good 
outside  of  Judaism;  that  he  in  that  was  bom  and  intended  therein  to  live,  and 
that  nothing  would  ever  move  him  out  of  it. 
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Gianotto  did  not  cease  on  this  account  to  repeat  after  a  few  days  similar 
exhortations,  showing  him  in  a  coarse  manner,  which  merchants  know  how 
to  employ,  for  what  reasons  our  faith  was  better  than  the  Jewish;  and  though 
the  Jew  was  a  great  master  in  the  Jewish  law,  nevertheless  either  the  great 
friendship  which  he  had  with  Gianotto  moved  him,  or  perhaps  the  words  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  put  on  the  tongue  of  the  foolish  man  accomplished  it,  and 
the  Jew  began  finally  to  consider  earnestly  the  arguments  of  Gianotto;  but 
still,  tenacious  in  his  own  faith,  he  was  unwilling  to  change.  As  he  remained 
obstinate,  so  Gianotto  never  ceased  urging  him,  so  that  finally  the  Jew  by  this 
continual  persistence  was  conquered,  and  said:  —  "  Since,  Gianotto,  it  would 
please  you  that  I  should  become  a  Christian  and  I  am  disposed  to  do  so,  I  will 
first  go  to  Rome  and  there  see  him  whom  you  call  the  vicar  of  God  on  earth, 
and  consider  his  manners  and  his  customs,  and  similarly  those  of  his  brother 
cardinals;  and  if  they  seem  to  me  such  that  I  can,  between  your  words  and 
them,  understand  that  your  religion  is  better  than  mine,  as  you  have  under¬ 
taken  to  prove  to  me,  I  will  do  what  I  have  said;  but  if  this  should  not  be  so, 
I  will  remain  a  Jew  as  I  am.”  When  Gianotto  heard  this  he  was  very  sorrowful, 
saying  to  himself:  I  have  lost  all  my  trouble  which  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  very 
well  employed,  believing  that  I  had  converted  this  man;  because  if  he  goes  to 
the  court  at  Rome  and  sees  the  wicked  and  dirty  life  of  the  priests,  he  not 
only,  being  a  Jew,  will  not  become  a  Christian,  but  if  he  had  become  a  Christian 
he  would  infallibly  return  to  Judaism. 

Therefore  Gianotto  said  to  Abraham:  —  "  Alas,  my  friend,  why  do  you 
desire  to  take  this  great  trouble  and  expense  of  going  from  here  to  Rome?  By 
land  and  by  sea,  even  to  a  rich  man  as  you  are,  it  is  full  of  trouble.  Do  you 
not  believe  that  here  we  can  find  one  who  will  baptize  you?  and  if  perchance 
you  have  still  some  doubts  as  to  the  religion  which  I  show  you,  where  are  there 
better  teachers  and  wiser  men  in  this  faith  than  there  are  here,  to  immediately 
tell  you  what  you  want  to  know  or  may  ask?  On  which  account  my  opinion 
is  that  this  voyage  is  superfluous:  the  prelates  whom  you  would  see  there  are 
such  as  you  can  see  here,  and  besides  they  are  much  better,  as  they  are  near  to 
the  chief  Shepherd;  and  therefore  this  fatigue  you  will,  by  my  counsel,  save  for 
another  time  —  for  some  indulgence  in  which  I  may  perhaps  be  your  com¬ 
panion.”  To  this  the  Jew  replied:  —  "I  believe,  Gianotto,  that  it  is  as  you 
say  to  me;  but  summing  up  the  many  words  in  one,  I  am  altogether,  if  you 
wish  that  I  should  do  what  you  have  been  constantly  begging  me  to  do, 
disposed  to  go  there;  otherwise  I  will  do  nothing.”  Gianotto  seeing  his  de¬ 
termination  said,  "  Go,  and  good  luck  go  with  you  ”;  but  he  thought  to 
himself  that  Abraham  never  would  become  a  Christian  if  he  had  once  seen 
the  court  of  Rome,  but  as  he  would  lose  nothing  he  said  no  more. 

The  Jew  mounted  his  horse,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  went  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  where  arriving,  he  was  by  his  fellow  Jews  honorably  received;  and 
living  there  without  saying  to  anybody  why  he  came,  began  cautiously  to 
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study  the  manners  of  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  and  the  prelates  and  all  the 
other  courtesans;  and  he  learned,  being  the  honest  man  that  he  was,  and  being 
informed  by  other  people,  that  from  the  greatest  to  the  lowest  they  sinned 
most  dishonestly,  not  only  in  natural  but  in  unnatural  ways,  without  any 
restraint  or  remorse  to  shame  them;  so  much  so  that  for  the  poor  and  the 
dissolute  of  both  sexes  to  take  part  in  any  affair  was  no  small  thing.  Besides 
this  he  saw  that  they  were  universally  gluttons,  wine-drinkers,  and  drunkards, 
and  much  devoted  to  their  stomachs  after  the  manner  of  brute  animals;  given 
up  to  luxury  more  than  to  anything  else.  And  looking  further,  he  saw  that 
they  were  in  the  same  manner  all  avaricious  and  desirous  of  money,  so  that 
human  blood,  even  that  of  Christians,  and  sacred  interests,  whatever  they 
might  be,  even  pertaining  to  the  ceremonies  or  to  the  benefices,  were  sold 
and  bought  with  money;  making  a  greater  merchandise  out  of  these  things  and 
having  more  shops  for  them  than  at  Paris  of  stuffs  or  any  other  things,  and  to 
the  most  open  simony  giving  the  name  and  support  of  procuration,  and  to 
gluttony  that  of  sustentation:  as  if  God,  apart  from  the  signification  of 
epithets,  could  not  know  the  intentions  of  these  wretched  souls,  but  after  the 
manner  of  men  must  permit  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  names  of  things. 
Which,  together  with  many  other  things  of  which  we  will  say  nothing,  so 
greatly  displeased  the  Jew,  that  as  he  was  a  sober  and  modest  man  it  appeared 
to  him  that  he  had  seen  enough,  and  proposed  to  return  to  Paris. 

Accordingly  he  did  so;  upon  which  Gianotto,  seeing  that  he  had  returned, 
and  hoping  nothing  less  than  that  he  should  have  become  a  Christian,  came 
and  rejoiced  greatly  at  his  return,  and  after  some  days  of  rest  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  cardinals,  and  the  other  courtesans;  to 
which  the  Jew  promptly  replied:  —  "  It  seems  to  me  evil  that  God  should  have 
given  anything  to  all  those  people,  and  I  say  to  you  that  if  I  know  how  to 
draw  conclusions,  there  was  no  holiness,  no  devotion,  no  good  work  or  good 
example  of  life  in  any  other  way,  in  anybody  who  was  a  priest;  but  luxury, 
avarice,  and  gluttony  —  such  things  and  worse,  if  there  could  be  worse  things 
in  anybody;  and  I  saw  rather  liberty  in  devilish  operations  than  in  divine:  on 
which  account  I  conclude  that  with  all  possible  study,  with  all  their  talent  and 
with  all  their  art,  your  Shepherd,  and  consequently  all  the  rest,  are  working 
to  reduce  to  nothing  and  to  drive  out  of  the  world  the  Christian  religion,  there 
where  they  ought  to  be  its  foundation  and  support.  But  from  what  I  see,  what 
they  are  driving  at  does  not  happen,  but  your  religion  continually  increases; 
and  therefore  it  becomes  clearer  and  more  evident  that  the  Holy  Spirit  must 
be  its  foundation  and  support,  as  a  religion  more  true  and  holy  than  any  other. 
On  which  account,  where  I  was  obstinate  and  immovable  to  your  reasoning 
and  did  not  care  to  become  a  Christian,  now  I  say  to  you  distinctly  that  on 
no  account  would  I  fail  to  become  a  Christian.  Therefore  let  us  go  to  church, 
and  there  according  to  the  custom  of  your  holy  religion  let  me  be  baptized.” 

Gianotto,  who  had  expected  exactly  the  opposite  conclusion  to  this,  when  he 
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heard  these  things  was  more  satisfied  than  ever  a  man  was  before,  and  with 
him  he  went  to  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  and  requested  the  priest  there  to  give 
Abraham  baptism:  who,  hearing  what  he  asked,  immediately  did  so;  and 
Gianotto  was  his  sponsor  and  named  him  Giovanni,  and  immediately  caused 
him  by  competent  men  to  be  completely  instructed  in  our  religion,  which  he  at 
once  learned  and  became  a  good  and  worthy  man  and  of  a  holy  life. 


THE  STORY  OF  SALADIN  AND  THE  JEW  USURER 

SALADIN,  whose  valor  was  so  great  that  he  not  only  became  from  an 
insignificant  man  Sultan  of  Babylon,  but  also  gained  many  victories 
over  the  Saracen  and  Christian  kings,  having  in  many  wars  and  in  his 
great  magnificence  spent  all  his  treasure,  and  on  account  of  some  trouble 
having  need  of  a  great  quantity  of  money,  nor  seeing  where  he  should  get  it 
quickly  as  he  had  need  to,  was  reminded  of  a  rich  Jew  whose  name  was 
Melchisedech,  who  loaned  at  interest  at  Alexandria;  and  thinking  to  make 
use  of  him  if  he  could,  though  he  was  so  avaricious  that  of  his  own  good-will 
he  would  do  nothing,  the  Sultan,  not  wishing  to  compel  him,  but  driven  by 
necessity,  set  himself  to  devise  means  by  which  the  Jew  should  satisfy  him,  and 
to  find  some  manner  of  compelling  him  to  do  so  with  a  good  pretext.  Thus 
thinking,  he  called  him,  and  receiving  him  familiarly,  said  to  him:  "  My  good 
man,  I  hear  from  many  here  that  you  are  the  wisest  and  in  divine  affairs  the 
most  profound  of  men,  and  on  that  account  I  would  like  to  know  from  you 
which  of  the  three  good  religions  you  consider  the  true  one:  the  Jewish,  the 
Saracenic,  or  the  Christian?  ”  The  Jew,  who  really  was  a  wise  man,  saw  too 
clearly  that  the  Sultan  desired  to  catch  him  in  his  words  in  order  to  raise 
against  him  some  question,  and  decided  not  to  praise  any  one  of  the  religions 
more  than  the  other,  so  that  the  Sultan  should  not  accomplish  his  purpose;  on 
account  of  which,  as  one  who  seemed  to  have  need  of  a  reply  as  to  which  there 
could  not  be  any  reasoning,  and  his  wits  being  sharpened,  there  quickly  came 
to  him  what  he  ought  to  say,  and  he  said:  — 

"  My  lord,  the  question  which  you  have  put  to  me  is  important,  and  in  order 
to  explain  to  you  what  I  think,  it  is  necessary  to  tell  you  a  fable  which  you 
will  hear.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  I  have  heard  tell  many  times  of  a  great  and 
rich  man  who  lived  once,  and  who  amongst  other  jewels  had  a  beautiful  and 
valuable  ring,  the  most  precious  in  his  treasury,  which  on  account  of  its  value 
and  its  beauty  he  desired  to  honor  and  to  leave  in  perpetuity  to  his  descendants; 
and  he  ordered  that  that  one  of  his  sons  to  whom  this  ring  should  be  left,  as 
it  had  been  to  him,  should  be  considered  his  heir  and  he  by  all  the  others 
honored  and  reverenced.  The  one  to  whom  this  ring  should  be  left  should  give 
a  similar  order  to  his  descendants,  and  do  as  had  done  his  predecessor.  In  short, 
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this  ring  went  from  hand  to  hand  to  many  successors,  and  finally  came  to  the 
hands  of  one  who  had  three  sons,  honest  men,  virtuous  and  all  obedient  to 
their  father,  on  which  account  he  loved  all  three  equally;  and  the  young  men, 
who  knew  the  custom  of  the  ring,  as  each  one  desired  to  be  the  most  honored 
amongst  them,  each  one  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  urged  the  father  to  leave 
the  ring  to  him  when  death  should  take  him.  The  worthy  man,  who  loved 
them  all  alike,  not  knowing  himself  how  to  choose  to  whom  he  should  leave 
it,  decided,  having  promised  each  one,  to  satisfy  all  three:  and  secretly  ordered 
from  a  good  workman  two  others,  which  were  so  similar  to  the  first  that  he 
himself  who  had  made  them  could  scarcely  tell  which  was  the  true  one;  and 
death  approaching,  he  secretly  gave  to  each  one  of  his  sons  his  ring.  After 
the  death  of  the  father,  each  one  wishing  to  enjoy  the  heritage  and  denying  it 
to  the  others,  each  produced  a  ring  in  evidence  of  his  rights,  and  finding  them 
so  similar  that  no  one  could  tell  which  was  the  true  one,  the  question  which 
was  the  real  heir  of  the  father  remained  undecided,  and  it  is  still  undecided. 
And  so  I  say  to  you,  my  lord,  of  the  three  religions  given  to  the  three  people 
by  God  the  Father,  concerning  which  you  put  me  this  question,  that  each 
one  believes  that  he  has  as  his  heritage  the  true  law;  but  as  it  is  with  the  three 
rings,  the  question  is  still  quite  undecided.” 

Saladin,  recognizing  how  this  man  had  most  cleverly  escaped  from  the 
trap  which  had  been  set  before  his  feet,  decided  on  that  account  to  expose 
to  him  his  necessities  and  see  if  he  was  willing  to  help  him;  and  so  he  did, 
saying  that  which  he  had  intended  to  say  if  the  Jew  had  not  replied  so  wisely 
as  he  had  done.  The  Jew  freely  accorded  to  Saladin  whatever  he  asked,  and 
Saladin  gave  him  entire  security,  and  besides  that  he  gave  him  great  gifts 
and  retained  him  always  as  his  friend,  and  kept  him  in  excellent  and  honorable 
condition  always  near  to  himself. 


THE  STORY  OF  GRISELDA 

ALONG  time  ago,  in  the  family  of  the  Marquis  Saluzzo,  the  head 
of  the  house  was  a  young  man  called  Walter,  who,  having  neither 
wife  nor  children,  spent  his  time  entirely  in  hunting  and  hawking, 
and  never  troubled  himself  to  marry  or  to  have  a  family  —  on  account  of 
which  he  was  considered  very  wise.  This  thing  not  being  pleasing  to  his 
retainers,  they  many  times  begged  of  him  that  he  should  take  a  wife,  in  order 
that  he  should  not  be  without  an  heir  and  they  without  a  master,  offering 
to  find  him  one  descended  from  such  a  father  and  mother  that  he  might 
hope  to  have  successors  and  they  be  satisfied.  To  which  Walter  replied:  — 
"  My  friends,  you  urge  me  to  what  I  have  never  been  disposed  to  do,  consider¬ 
ing  how  grave  a  matter  it  is  to  find  a  woman  who  adapts  herself  to  one’s 
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ways,  and  on  the  contrary  how  great  are  the  burdens  and  how  hard  the  lives 
of  those  who  happen  on  wives  who  do  not  suit  them.  And  to  say  that  you 
know  daughters  from  the  fathers  and  mothers,  and  from  that  argue  that  you 
can  give  me  what  will  satisfy  me,  is  a  foolishness;  since  I  do  not  know  how 
you  can  learn  the  fathers  or  know  the  secrets  of  the  mothers  of  these  girls, 
since  even  knowing  them  oft-times  we  find  the  daughters  very  different  from 
the  fathers  and  mothers:  but  since  you  desire  to  entangle  me  in  these  chains, 
I  wish  to  be  satisfied;  and  in  order  that  I  should  not  have  to  suffer  through 
others  than  myself  if  any  mistake  should  be  made,  I  wish  myself  to  be  the 
finder,  assuring  you  that  if  I  do  not  take  this  responsibility  and  the  woman 
should  not  be  honorable,  you  would  find  out  to  your  very  great  loss  how  much 
opposed  to  my  desire  it  was  to  have  taken  a  wife  at  your  supplication.” 

The  good  men  were  satisfied,  so  long  as  he  would  take  a  wife.  For  a  long 
time  the  ways  of  a  poor  young  woman  who  belonged  to  a  little  house  near 
his  own  had  attracted  Walter,  and  as  she  was  sufficiently  beautiful,  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  with  her  he  might  have  a  life  peaceful  enough;  and  on  that 
account,  without  going  any  further,  he  proposed  to  marry  this  one,  and  calling 
upon  her  father,  who  was  very  poor,  arranged  with  him  to  marry  her.  This 
being  arranged,  he  convoked  his  friends  and  said  to  them:  "  My  friends!  it 
has  pleased  and  pleases  you  that  I  should  dispose  myself  to  marry,  and  I  am 
so  disposed  more  to  please  you  than  for  the  desire  that  I  should  have  a  wife. 
You  know  what  you  promised  me  —  that  is,  to  be  satisfied  with  and  to  honor 
as  your  lady  whoever  I  should  select;  and,  for  that  the  time  has  come  that 
I  should  keep  my  promise  to  you,  and  I  wish  you  to  keep  yours  to  me,  I  have 
found  very  near  here  a  young  woman  according  to  my  heart,  whom  I  intend 
to  take  for  my  wife  and  to  bring  her  in  a  few  days  to  my  house;  and  for  this 
you  must  think  how  the  entertainment  of  the  day  shall  be  attractive  and  how 
you  will  honorably  receive  her,  in  order  that  I  may  show  myself  satisfied  with 
the  fulfilment  of  your  promise  as  you  may  consider  yourselves  with  mine.” 

The  good  men,  joyful,  all  replied  that  that  gave  them  pleasure,  and  who¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  they  would  accept  her  for  lady  and  would  honor  her  in 
everything  as  their  lady.  This  being  arranged,  all  set  themselves  to  making  a 
magnificent,  joyful,  and  splendid  festa,  which  also  did  Walter.  He  prepared 
for  the  wedding  festivities  very  abundantly  and  magnificently,  and  invited 
many  of  his  friends,  great  gentlemen,  his  relatives  and  others  from  all  around. 
And  beyond  this  he  had  dresses  cut  and  made  up  by  the  figure  of  a  young 
woman  who,  he  thought,  had  the  same  figure  as  the  woman  he  proposed  to 
marry.  And  besides  this,  he  arranged  girdles  and  rings  and  a  rich  and  beautiful 
coronet,  and  everything  that  a  newly  married  bride  should  demand. 

On  the  day  settled  for  the  wedding,  Walter,  about  the  third  hour,  mounted 
his  horse,  as  did  all  those  who  had  come  to  honor  him,  and  having  arranged 
everything  conveniently,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  it  is  time  to  go  to  take  the  bride  ”; 
and  starting  with  his  company  he  arrived  at  the  little  villa,  and  going  to  the 
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house  of  the  father  of  the  girl,  and  finding  her  returning  in  great  haste  with 
water  from  the  spring,  in  order  to  go  with  the  other  women  to  see  the  bride 
of  Walter,  he  called  her  by  name  —  that  is,  Griselda  —  and  asked  her  where 
her  father  was,  to  which  she  modestly  replied,  "  My  lord,  he  is  in  the  house.” 
Then  Walter,  dismounting  and  commanding  his  men  that  they  should  wait 
for  them,  went  along  into  the  little  house,  where  he  found  her  father,  whose 
name  was  Giannucoli,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  have  come  to  marry  Griselda,  but 
I  wish  to  learn  certain  things  in  your  presence.”  He  then  asked  her  if,  should 
he  take  her  for  his  wife,  she  would  do  her  best  to  please  him,  and  at  nothing 
that  he  should  do  or  say  would  she  trouble  herself,  and  if  she  would  be 
obedient,  and  many  such-like  questions,  to  all  of  which  she  replied  "yes.” 
Then  Walter  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  his  company 
and  all  the  other  persons  had  her  stripped  naked,  and  calling  for  the  dresses 
which  he  had  had  made,  immediately  had  her  dressed  and  shod,  and  on  her 
hair,  disheveled  as  it  was,  had  the  crown  put;  and  all  this  being  done  while 
everybody  marveled,  Walter  said:  — "Gentlemen,  this  is  she  whom  I  intend 
shall  be  my  wife  if  she  wishes  me  for  husband  ”;  and  then,  turning  to  her,  who 
stood  by  herself  abashed  and  confused,  said  to  her,  "  Griselda,  will  you  take 
me  for  your  husband?  ”  To  which  Griselda  replied,  "Yes,  my  lord”;  and  he 
said,  "  I  desire  her  for  my  wife,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly  to  marry 
her”;  and  mounting  her  on  a  palfrey  he  led  her,  honorably  accompanied,  to 
his  house.  There  the  marriage  ceremonies  were  fine  and  great,  and  the  fes¬ 
tivities  were  not  less  than  if  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  young  bride,  in  changing  her  vestments,  changed  her 
mind  and  her  manners.  She  was,  as  we  have  said,  in  figure  and  face  beautiful; 
and  as  she  was  beautiful  she  became  so  attractive,  so  delightful,  and  so  accom¬ 
plished,  that  she  did  not  seem  to  be  the  daughter  of  Giannucoli  the  keeper  of 
sheep,  but  of  some  noble  lord,  which  made  every  man  who  had  known  her 
astonished;  and  besides  this,  she  was  so  obedient  to  her  husband  and  so  ready 
in  service  that  he  was  most  contented  and  delighted;  and  similarly,  toward 
the  subjects  of  her  husband  she  was  so  gracious  and  so  kind  that  there  was  no 
one  who  did  not  love  her  more  than  himself;  and  gentlemen  honored  her  with 
the  best  good-will,  and  all  prayed  for  her  welfare  and  her  health  and  advance¬ 
ment.  Whereupon  they  who  had  been  accustomed  to  say  that  Walter  had  done 
a  foolish  thing  in  marrying  her,  now  said  that  he  was  the  wisest  and  the  most 
far-seeing  man  in  the  world,  because  no  other  than  he  would  have  been  able 
to  see  her  great  virtue  hidden  under  the  poor  rags  of  a  peasant’s  costume.  In 
a  short  time,  not  only  in  his  own  dominions  but  everywhere,  she  knew  so  well 
how  to  comport  herself  that  she  made  the  people  talk  of  his  worth  and  of  his 
good  conduct,  and  to  turn  to  the  contrary  anything  that  was  said  against  her 
husband  on  account  of  his  having  married  her. 

She  had  not  long  dwelt  with  Walter  when  she  bore  a  daughter,  for  which 
Walter  made  great  festivities;  but  a  little  afterwards,  a  new  idea  coming  into 
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his  mind,  he  wished  with  long  experience  and  with  intolerable  proofs  to  try  her 
patience.  First  he  began  to  annoy  her  with  words,  pretending  to  be  disturbed, 
and  saying  that  his  men  were  very  discontented  with  her  low  condition,  and 
especially  when  they  saw  that  she  had  children;  and  of  the  daughter,  that  she 
was  bom  most  unfortunately;  and  he  did  nothing  but  grumble.  But  the  lady, 
hearing  these  words,  without  changing  countenance  or  her  demeanor  in  any 
way,  said,  "  My  lord,  do  with  me  what  you  think  your  honor  and  your  com¬ 
fort  demand,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  everything,  as  I  know  that  I  am 
less  than  they,  and  that  I  was  not  worthy  of  this  honor  to  which  you  in  your 
courtesy  called  me.”  This  reply  pleased  Walter  much,  knowing  that  she  was 
not  in  any  arrogance  raised  on  account  of  the  honor  which  he  or  others  had 
done  her. 

A  little  while  afterwards,  having  often  repeated  to  his  wife  that  his  subjects 
could  not  endure  this  daughter  born  of  her,  he  instructed  one  of  his  servants 
and  sent  him  to  her,  to  whom  with  sorrowful  face  he  said,  "  My  lady,  if  I  do 
not  wish  to  die,  I  am  obliged  to  do  what  my  lord  commands  me;  he  has  com¬ 
manded  that  I  should  take  your  daughter  and  that  I  —  ”  and  here  he  stopped. 
The  lady,  seeing  the  face  of  the  servant  and  hearing  the  words  that  he  said, 
and  the  words  said  by  her  husband,  bethinking  herself,  understood  that  this 
man  had  been  ordered  to  kill  the  child;  upon  which,  immediately  taking  her 
from  the  cradle,  kissing  her,  and  placing  her  as  if  in  great  sorrow  to  her  heart, 
without  changing  countenance  she  placed  her  in  the  arms  of  the  servant  and 
said,  "  Take  her  and  do  exactly  what  your  and  my  lord  has  imposed  on  you 
to  do,  but  do  not  leave  her  so  that  the  beasts  and  the  birds  shall  devour  her, 
unless  he  should  have  commanded  you  that.”  The  servant  having  taken  the 
child  and  having  repeated  to  Walter  what  his  wife  had  said,  he,  marveling 
at  her  constancy,  sent  him  with  her  to  Bologna  to  one  of  his  relatives,  beseech¬ 
ing  him  that  without  ever  saying  whose  daughter  she  might  be,  he  should  care¬ 
fully  rear  her  and  teach  her  good  manners.  It  happened  that  the  lady  again  in 
due  time  bore  a  son,  who  was  very  dear  to  Walter.  But  not  being  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  done,  with  greater  wounds  he  pierced  his  wife,  and  with  a  coun¬ 
tenance  of  feigned  vexation  one  day  he  said  to  her,  "  My  lady,  since  you 
have  borne  this  male  child  I  have  in  no  way  been  able  to  live  with  my  people, 
so  bitterly  do  they  regret  that  a  grandchild  of  Giannucoli  should  after  me 
remain  their  lord;  and  I  make  no  question  that  if  I  do  not  wish  to  be  deposed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  do  what  I  did  before,  and  in  the  end  leave  you  and  take 
another  wife.”  The  lady  with  patience  heard  him,  and  only  replied,  "  My 
lord!  think  of  your  own  content,  and  do  your  own  pleasure,  and  have  no 
thought  of  me;  because  nothing  is  so  agreeable  to  me  as  to  see  you  satisfied.” 
A  little  after,  Walter,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  sent  for  the  daughter, 
sent  for  the  son,  and  in  the  same  way  feigned  to  have  ordered  it  to  be  killed, 
and  sent  him  to  nurse  in  Bologna  as  he  had  sent  the  daughter.  On  account  of 
which  thing  the  lady  behaved  no  otherwise  and  said  no  other  word  than  she 
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had  done  for  the  daughter.  At  this  Walter  marveled  greatly,  and  declared  to 
himself  that  no  other  woman  could  have  done  what  she  did;  and  h^d  it  not 
been  that  he  found  her  most  affectionate  to  her  children,  as  he  saw  her  to  be, 
he  would  have  believed  that  she  could  only  do  so  because  she  did  not  care  for 
them,  although  he  knew  her  to  be  very  prudent.  His  subjects,  believing  that 
he  had  had  the  child  killed,  blamed  him  greatly  and  considered  him  a  most 
cruel  man,  and  had  great  compassion  for  the  lady,  who,  with  the  women  who 
came  to  condole  with  her  on  the  death  of  her  children,  never  said  other  thing 
than  that  that  pleased  her  which  pleased  her  lord  who  had  begotten  them. 

But  many  years  having  passed  since  the  birth  of  the  daughter,  it  seemed 
time  to  Walter  to  make  the  last  proof  of  her  patience;  and  so  he  said  to  many 
of  his  people  that  in  no  way  could  he  endure  any  longer  to  have  Griselda  for 
his  wife,  and  that  he  recognized  that  he  had  done  badly  and  like  a  boy  when 
he  took  her  for  wife,  and  that  on  that  account  he  intended  to  apply  to  the 
Pope  for  a  dispensation  that  he  might  take  another  wife  and  leave  Griselda. 
On  which  account  he  was  much  reproved  by  very  good  men,  to  which  he 
replied  in  no  other  wise  than  that  it  was  convenient  that  he  should  do  so.  The 
lady,  hearing  these  things,  and  seeing  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  look 
forward  to  returning  to  her  father’s  house,  and  perhaps  to  watch  the  sheep 
as  she  had  in  other  times  done,  and  to  see  that  another  should  have  him  to 
whom  she  wished  nothing  but  good,  suffered  greatly  in  her  own  mind;  but  also, 
as  with  the  other  injuries  which  she  had  endured  from  fortune,  so  with  a  firm 
countenance  she  disposed  herself  to  support  even  this.  Not  long  afterwards, 
Walter  had  caused  to  be  sent  to  him  counterfeit  letters  from  Rome,  which  he 
showed  to  all  his  subjects  to  inform  them  that  the  Pope  had  given  him  the 
dispensation  to  take  another  wife  and  leave  Griselda.  After  which,  having 
called  her  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  many  people  he  said:  —  "  Lady,  by  the 
dispensation  made  to  me  by  the  Pope  I  may  take  another  wife  and  leave  you; 
and  because  my  ancestors  were  great  gentlemen  and  lords  in  this  country, 
whereas  yours  have  always  been  workmen,  I  mean  that  you  shall  not  longer 
be  my  wife,  but  that  you  shall  return  to  the  house  of  your  father  with  the 
dowry  which  you  brought  me,  and  that  I  shall  take  another  wife  whom  I 
have  found  more  fitting  for  me.”  The  lady,  hearing  these  words,  not  without 
great  difficulty  and  contrary  to  the  nature  of  women  kept  back  her  tears,  and 
replied:  —  "I  knew  always  my  low  condition  not  to  suit  in  any  way  your 
nobility,  and  what  I  have  done,  by  you  and  by  God  will  be  recognized:  nor 
have  I  ever  acted  or  held  it  as  given  to  me,  but  simply  always  had  it  as  a  loan; 
it  pleases  you  to  take  it  back,  and  to  me  it  ought  to  give  pleasure  to  return  it 
to  you.  Here  is  your  ring  with  which  you  married  me;  take  it.  You  command 
me  to  take  back  the  dowry  which  I  brought  you;  to  do  which  neither  of  you 
to  pay  it  nor  of  me  to  receive  it  will  demand  either  a  purse  or  a  beast  of  bur¬ 
den,  because  it  has  escaped  your  mind  that  you  took  me  naked:  and  if  you 
consider  it  honest  that  this  body  by  which  I  have  borne  the  children  begotten 
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by  you  shall  be  seen  by  everybody,  I  will  go  away  naked;  but  I  pray  you  in 
consideration  of  my  virginity,  which  I  brought  to  you  and  which  I  cannot  take 
away,  that  at  least  a  single  shirt  more  than  my  dowry  it  will  please  you  that 
I  shall  take.”  Walter,  who  had  more  desire  to  weep  than  anything  else,  re¬ 
mained  with  a  hard  face  and  said,  "  You  may  take  with  you  a  shirt.”  He  was 
prayed  by  all  who  were  about  him  that  one  garment  more  he  should  give,  that 
it  should  not  be  seen  that  she  who  had  been  his  wife  for  thirteen  years  or  more 
should  leave  his  house  so  poorly  and  shamefully  as  to  go  away  in  her  shirt; 
but  in  vain  were  the  prayers  made.  On  which  account  the  lady  in  her  shirt, 
and  barefoot,  and  without  anything  on  her  head,  went  out  of  the  house  and 
returned  to  the  house  of  her  father  with  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  all 
who  saw  her. 

Giannucoli,  who  had  never  been  able  to  consider  it  a  reality  that  Walter 
should  have  taken  his  daughter  for  a  wife,  and  expected  every  day  this  end, 
had  kept  the  clothes  which  had  been  taken  from  her  that  morning  that  Walter 
married  her;  so  that  bringing  them  to  her,  she  dressed  herself  in  them  and 
returned  to  the  little  service  of  her  father’s  house  as  she  had  been  accustomed, 
supporting  with  a  strong  mind  these  savage  attacks  of  fortune.  When  Walter 
had  done  this,  he  gave  his  people  to  understand  that  he  had  taken  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  Counts  of  Panago  for  a  wife,  and  having  great  preparations 
made  for  the  marriage,  sent  for  Griselda  that  she  should  come;  to  whom, 
having  come,  he  said:  — • "  I  bring  this  lady  whom  I  have  now  taken,  and  intend 
on  her  arrival  to  honor  her,  and  you  know  that  I  have  not  in  the  house  women 
who  know  how  to  arrange  the  chambers  and  to  do  many  things  that  pertain 
to  such  festivities;  on  which  account  you,  who  better  than  anybody  else  know 
the  things  in  this  house,  shall  put  in  order  whatever  there  is  to  be  done,  and 
cause  to  be  invited  the  ladies  whom  you  see  fit,  as  if  you  were  mistress  here; 
then,  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  you  can  go  back  to  your  house.”  Although 
these  words  were  like  so  many  knives  in  the  heart  of  Griselda  —  as  she  had 
not  been  able  to  divest  herself  of  the  love  which  she  bore  him  as  she  had  of 
her  good  fortune  —  she  replied,  "My  lord,  I  am  ready  and  prepared”;  and 
so  entered  with  her  coarse  peasant’s  clothing  in  the  house  from  which  she  had 
shortly  before  gone  in  her  shirt,  and  began  to  sweep  and  put  in  order  the 
rooms,  the  hangings  and  carpets  for  the  halls,  and  to  put  the  kitchen  in  order, 
and  in  every  respect  as  if  she  had  been  a  little  servant  in  the  house,  did  she 
put  her  hand.  Nor  did  she  pause  until  she  had  put  everything  in  order  and 
arranged  it  as  it  was  most  convenient.  And  having  done  this,  and  Walter  at 
her  indications  having  invited  all  the  ladies  of  the  country,  she  began  to  ar¬ 
range  the  festivities;  and  when  the  day  of  the  marriage  came,  with  the  apparel 
which  she  had  on  her  back,  but  with  the  mind  and  manner  of  a  lady,  received 
with  a  cheerful  countenance  all  the  ladies  who  came.  Walter,  who  had  had  his 
children  educated  carefully  by  a  relative  in  Bologna  who  had  married  into 
the  house  of  the  Counts  of  Panago  —  the  girl  being  already  of  the  age  of 
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twelve  years  and  the  most  beautiful  creature  that  ever  was  seen,  and  the  boy 
being  of  six  —  had  written  to  his  relative  at  Bologna,  praying  him  that  he 
would  be  kind  enough  to  come  with  this  his  daughter  to  Saluzzo,  and  to  ar¬ 
range  to  bring  with  him  a  fine  and  honorable  company,  and  to  say  to  all  that 
these  things  were  brought  for  his  wife,  without  telling  anything  to  anybody 
that  it  was  otherwise.  Having  done  what  the  Marquis  asked  of  him,  the  Count 
started  on  his  way  after  several  days  with  the  girl  and  her  brother  and  with  a 
noble  company,  and  arrived  at  Saluzzo  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  when  all  the 
peasants  and  many  neighbors  were  present  waiting  for  the  new  bride  of 
Walter;  who  being  received  by  the  ladies  and  going  into  the  hall  where  the 
tables  were  set,  Griselda  came  forward  joyfully  to  meet  her,  saying,  "Wel¬ 
come,  my  lady.”  The  ladies  (who  had  much,  but  in  vain,  prayed  Walter  that 
he  would  arrange  that  Griselda  should  remain  in  the  chamber,  or  that  he 
would  give  her  some  one  of  the  dresses  which  had  been  hers,  in  order  that  she 
should  not  appear  in  this  way  before  his  strangers)  were  set  at  the  table  and 
had  begun  to  be  served.  The  girl  was  looked  at  by  every  man,  and  everybody 
said  that  Walter  had  made  a  good  exchange:  but  amongst  the  others  Griselda 
praised  her  most;  both  her  and  her  little  brother. 

Walter,  who  seemed  to  have  finally  learned  as  much  as  he  desired  of  the 
patience  of  his  lady,  and  seeing  that  the  enduring  of  these  things  produced 
no  change  in  her,  and  being  certain  that  this  did  not  happen  from  hypocrisy, 
because  he  knew  that  she  was  very  wise,  considered  it  time  to  lighten  her  of 
the  bitterness  which  he  felt  that  she  held  hidden  in  her  heart  under  her  strong 
self-control.  Therefore,  calling  her  in  presence  of  all  the  company,  and  smil¬ 
ing,  he  said,  "  What  do  you  think  of  our  bride?  ”  "  My  lord,”  replied  Griselda, 
"  she  seems  to  me  very  good,  and  if  she  is  as  wise  as  she  is  beautiful,  as  I 
believe,  I  do  not  doubt  in  the  least  that  you  will  live  with  her  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  gentleman  in  the  world.  But  I  pray  you  as  much  as  I  can  that  these 
cruelties  which  you  bestowed  on  the  other  which  was  yours  you  will  not  give 
to  this  one,  because  I  believe  that  she  could  not  support  them;  partly  because 
she  is  young,  and  again  because  she  has  been  brought  up  delicately,  while  the 
other  has  been  always  accustomed  to  hardships  from  a  child.”  Walter,  seeing 
that  she  firmly  believed  that  this  one  was  his  wife,  nor  on  that  account  spoke 
otherwise  than  well,  made  her  sit  down  at  his  side  and  said:  —  "  Griselda, 
it  is  time  now  that  you  should  feel  the  rewards  of  your  long  patience,  and  that 
those  who  have  considered  me  a  cruel,  wicked,  and  brutal  man  should  know 
that  that  which  I  have  done  was  done  for  a  purpose,  wishing  to  teach  you  to 
be  a  wife,  and  them  to  know  how  to  take  and  to  keep  one,  and  for  myself  for 
the  establishment  of  unbroken  quiet  while  I  live  with  you.  Because  when  I 
came  to  take  a  wife  I  had  great  fear  that  this  could  not  be  the  case,  and  on 
that  account,  and  to  assure  myself  in  all  the  ways  which  you  know,  I  have 
tried  to  pain  you.  And  yet  I  have  never  perceived  that  either  in  thought  or 
deed  have  you  ever  contradicted  my  pleasure:  convinced  that  I  shall  have  from 
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you  that  comfort  which  I  desire,  I  now  intend  to  return  to  you  all  at  once 
what  I  took  from  you  on  several  occasions;  and  with  the  greatest  tenderness 
to  heal  the  wounds  which  I  have  given  you;  and  so  with  a  happy  soul  know 
this  one  whom  you  believed  to  be  my  bride,  and  this  one  her  brother,  as  your 
and  my  children;  they  are  those  whom  you  and  many  others  have  long  believed 
that  I  had  cruelly  caused  to  be  killed;  and  I  am  your  husband  who  above  all 
things  loves  you,  believing  that  I  may  boast  that  there  is  no  other  man  who 
may  be  as  well  satisfied  with  his  wife  as  I  am.”  And  so  saying  he  embraced 
her  and  kissed  her,  and  with  her,  who  wept  for  joy,  rising,  went  where  the 
daughter  sat  stupefied,  hearing  these  things;  and,  embracing  her  tenderly  and 
her  brother  as  well,  undeceived  her  and  as  many  as  were  there.  The  ladies, 
joyfully  rising,  went  with  Griselda  to  her  chamber,  and  with  the  most  joyful 
wishes  dressed  her  as  a  lady  —  which  even  in  her  rags  she  had  seemed  —  and 
then  brought  her  back  to  the  hall;  and  there,  making  with  the  children  a 
wonderful  festivity,  every  person  being  most  joyful  over  these  things,  the 
rejoicings  and  the  festivities  were  kept  up  for  many  days,  and  they  all  con¬ 
sidered  Walter  the  wisest  of  men,  as  they  had  considered  bitter  and  intolerable 
the  proofs  which  he  had  imposed  on  his  wife;  and  especially  they  considered 
Griselda  most  discreet. 

The  Count  of  Panago  returned  after  a  few  days  to  Bologna,  and  Walter, 
having  taken  Giannucoli  from  his  work,  settled  him  in  the  condition  of  his 
father-in-law,  so  that  he  lived  with  great  honor  and  with  great  comfort  and 
so  finished  his  old  age.  And  Walter  afterwards,  having  married  his  daughter 
excellently,  long  and  happily  lived  with  Griselda,  honoring  her  always  as 
much  as  he  could.  And  here  we  may  say  that  as  in  royal  houses  come  those  who 
are  much  more  worthy  to  keep  the  hogs  than  to  have  government  over  men, 
so  even  into  poor  houses  there  sometimes  come  from  Heaven  divine  spirits 
besides  Griselda,  who  could  have  been  able  to  suffer  with  a  countenance  not 
merely  tearless  but  cheerful  the  severe,  unheard-of  proofs  imposed  on  her  by 
Walter;  to  whom  it  would  perhaps  not  have  been  unjust  that  he  should  have 
happened  on  one  who,  when  he  turned  her  out  of  his  house  in  her  shirt,  should 
have  become  unfaithful  with  another,  as  his  actions  would  have  made  fitting. 


THE 
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HISTORICAL  epochs  are  like  the  color-bands  in  a  rainbow  which, 
though  distinct,  yet  merge  at  their  boundaries.  Between  definitely 
yellow  and  definitely  red  there  is  a  strip  which  has  a  tinge  of  both 
colors.  We  may  call  it,  as  we  like,  either  the  beginning  of  the  red  band  or  the 
ending  of  the  yellow. 

So  it  is  with  the  Italian  writings  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio.  We 
may  choose  to  regard  them  as  concluding  the  medieval  tradition  —  which  in 
many  respects  they  do  —  or  as  starting  the  movement  of  the  Renaissance.  In 
the  history  of  general  culture,  indeed,  the  three  —  Petrarch  especially  — 
might  classify  predominantly  with  new  movements  of  thought  and  feeling; 
but  in  the  narrower  field  of  the  history  of  Italian  literature  the  balance  swings 
perhaps  the  other  way.  Dante’s  allegorical  and  didactic  vision,  Petrarch’s 
lyrics  of  courtly  love,  Boccaccio’s  tales,  both  in  their  romantic  passion  and 
fabliau- like  comedy,  continue  recognized  medieval  forms  and  motives.  And 
whatever  their  theoretical  attitude  towards  the  vernacular,  all  three  men  owe 
their  greater  fame  to  their  accomplishment  in  it. 

After  the  deaths  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  in  1374  and  1375,  however, 
there  came  a  definite  break  —  not  to  say  breach  —  in  Italian  literary  tradition. 
For  a  full  hundred  years  there  ensued  a  virtual  silencing  for  letters  of  the 
language  which  they,  after  Dante,  had  made  illustrious.  Worse  than  that, 
Dante’s  "  noble  vernacular  ”  was  held  up  to  scorn  as  beneath  serious  literary 
consideration.  Already  Boccaccio  could  say:  "  Things  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
cannot  make  a  man  of  letters.”  And  in  a  critical  dialogue  of  the  generation 
after  him,  the  distinguished  Florentine  humanist  Nicolo  Niccoli  is  made  to 
say:  "  What  Dantes?  what  Petrarchs?  what  Boccaccios?  Do  you  think  I  judge 
by  vulgar  opinion,  that  I  approve,  or  disapprove,  with  the  multitude?  ”  And 
he  proceeds  to  relegate  Dante  to  the  reading  of  "  butchers,  bakers,  and 
candlestick-makers  [ zonariis ,  pistoribus,  atque  eiusmodi  turbce~\,  for  by  his 
choice  of  language  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  be  the  intimate  of  such  gentry.” 
The  whole  higher  intelligence  of  Italy  was  enlisted  in  the  effort  to  make 
classical  Latin  the  one  vehicle  of  educated  expression.  Medieval  Latin,  for  all 
its  vigor  and  subtlety,  was  condemned  as  hardly  less  barbarous  than  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

Obviously,  a  more  broadly  human  motive  than  scholarly  zeal  alone  was 
behind  this  nation-wide  and  century-long  campaign.  This  motive  was  patriotic 
ambition.  The  memory  of  Roman  greatness  had  never  died.  In  his  essay  '  On 
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Monarchy  ’  Dante  had  turned  that  memory  into  a  need  and  a  hope.  Peace 
was  the  need  of  the  world;  Rome  had  brought  universal  peace  once,  and  could 
and  should  again.  It  was  her  destiny.  Christ  had  chosen  her  people  to  that 
end.  In  this  spirit  Petrarch,  pleading  for  Rienzi,  cried  out  in  reverence  and 
scorn:  "  Invincible  people,  to  whom  I  belong,  Conquerors  of  the  Nations!  .  .  . 
The  supreme  crime  with  which  he  [the  Tribune]  is  charged,  and  which  merits 
expiation  on  the  scaffold,  is  his  daring  to  affirm  that  the  Roman  Empire  is 
still  at  Rome,  and  in  possession  of  the  Roman  people!  ”  And  he  concludes: 
"  You  have  but  to  speak  as  one;  let  the  world  recognize  that  the  Roman  people 
has  but  a  single  voice,  and  no  one  will  reject  or  scorn  their  words;  everyone 
will  respect  or  fear  them.”  A  hundred  years  later,  the  brilliant  humanist 
Lorenzo  Valla  declared  that  "The  Roman  Empire  is  wherever  the  Roman 
language  is  spoken.” 

Valla’s  pronouncement  is  capable  of  two  meanings.  The  faith  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch  believed  imposition  of  the  language  of  the  conqueror  an  effective 
means  of  colonization  —  as  Machiavelli  was  to  argue  in  '  The  Prince  ’  — 
and  so  of  national  consolidation.  But  by  the  mid- fifteenth  century,  when  Valla 
wrote,  this  political  illusion  had  been  dispelled.  For  him,  Rome’s  still  potential 
empire  was  of  the  spirit,  was  the  domination  of  culture.  But  it  remains  true 
that  the  cumulative  enthusiasm  that  had  given  momentum  to  this  cultural 
movement  was  political  and  patriotic.  When  the  enthusiast  Ciriac  of  Ancona 
was  asked  why  he  gave  life  and  fortune  to  recovering  vestiges  of  Roman 
civilization,  he  answered:  "I  go  to  awake  the  dead.”  He  meant  it.  As  Voigt, 
the  historian  of  humanism,  declares  in  effect,  the  aim  of  the  classical  revival 
was  at  its  outset  not  merely  a  W iederbelehrung,  but  a  W iederbelebung  —  not 
a  relearning  merely,  but  a  reliving  of  antiquity,  a  literal  resuscitation.  It  was 
this  illusion  —  this  "  platonic  lie  ”  —  that  gave  the  Renaissance  life. 

Although  events  proved  the  futility  of  this  larger  practical  appeal,  there 
remained  other  motives,  also  practical  if  less  grandiose,  to  spur  on  the  move¬ 
ment.  To  generations  trained  to  susceptibility,  eloquence  in  the  classical 
tongue  —  or  tongues,  for  Greek  was  accepted  on  a  parity  —  became  a  potent 
weapon  to  move  and  persuade.  Finished  Latin  oratory  became  the  making  of 
statesmen,  ambassadors,  even  popes.  "  Great  is  eloquence,”  said  Gregory 
Heimburg  of  Pius  II;  "  subtract  it  from  this  Pope,  and  nothing  remains!  ” 
Pius’  predecessor,  Nicholas  V,  owed  his  elevation  to  his  Latin  funeral  oration 
on  the  death  of  Eugenius  IV. 

Also,  the  possessor  of  eloquentia  was  an  asset  to  the  parvenu  despots  of 
fifteenth-century  Italy.  As  poet  laureate,  historiographer,  envoy,  advocate, 
his  eloquence  in  prose  or  verse  might  whitewash  tyranny  and  transmute  brutal¬ 
ity  and  treachery  into  heroism  and  statemanship.  Francesco  Filelfo  recom¬ 
mended  his  services  to  the  Sultan,  saying:  "  I  am  one  of  those  who,  celebrating 
with  eloquence  illustrious  deeds,  make  immortal  them  that  by  nature  are 
mortal.”  And  the  reward  of  the  successful  humanist  was  in  proportion. 
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Such  frank  commercialism  of  scholarship,  on  the  other  hand,  increasingly 
corrupted  both  its  professor  and  its  product.  There  were  of  course  notable 
exceptions,  but  as  a  class  the  humanists  of  the  later  fifteenth  century  repre¬ 
sented  about  all  that  scholars  and  men  of  letters  should  not.  And  the  greater 
part  of  their  voluminous  production  was  high-sounding  emptiness  or  worse. 
Priding  himself  on  the  mastery  of  a  supposedly  imperishable  medium,  the 
humanist  sought  to  express  in  it  themes  which  themselves  should  outlast  mere 
contemporary  interests.  For  these  last  he  affected  academic  disdain.  The 
Florentine  Poggio  Bracciolini  remarks  presciently  upon  the  ruin  into  which  her 
dissensions  are  driving  Italy;  but,  he  adds,  let  those  consider  these  things 
whom  they  concern;  "  I  follow  letters.”  Eloquentia  itself  narrowed  into  a  stilted 
imitation  of  Ciceronian  periods.  In  prose  and  verse  alike,  form  and  style  out¬ 
weighed  all  consideration  of  matter.  Anything  —  or  nothing  —  could  be  said, 
if  "  eloquently  ”  said.  Beccadelli’s  '  Hermaphroditus,’  a  glorification  of 
sodomy,  won  universal  applause  —  for  its  elegant  Latin.  Fifteenth-century 
humanism  left  no  prose  work  of  artistic  importance,  and  no  long  poem  that 
has  lasted;  but  some  of  the  neo-Latin  lyrics  —  especially  of  Poliziano  and 
Pontano  —  are  worthy  of  inclusion  in  any  classical  anthology.  And  the 
century-long  quest  of  classical  style,  whatever  its  defects  and  affectations, 
undoubtedly  developed  and  diffused  a  sense  of  word  and  phrase  values,  a  con- 
noisseurship  in  literary  art,  which  was  to  make  possible  the  second  Golden 
Age  of  Italian  letters. 

Humanism  affected  all  arts,  all  culture;  but  perhaps  its  most  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  reform  was  in  the  methods  of  scholarship  itself  and  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Educational  reform  was  to  be  the  central  interest  even  of  Rabelais. 

The  questing  zeal  of  the  humanists  added  materially  to  the  documentation 
of  antiquity.  They  recovered  many  long-lost  classical  texts,  some  destined  to 
be  of  prime  importance  in  the  directing  of  later  European  thought  and  taste 
—  such  as,  for  instance,  Aristotle’s  '  Poetics,’  Plautus’  comedies,  Quintilian 
on  oratory,  Vitruvius  on  architecture.  But  the  new  criticism  was  still  more 
important.  In  method,  humanist  textual  criticism  not  only  starts  modem 
philology,  but  also  anticipates  —  in  principle  —  modem  science.  A  startling 
early  triumph  was  Lorenzo  Valla’s  decisive  proof  by  linguistic  tests  that  the 
deed  of  the  so-called  Donation  of  Constantine  was  a  forgery  of  a  much  later 
period.  The  supposed  deed  had  been  regarded  as  the  Church’s  legal  warrant 
of  temporal  sovereignty  in  Western  Europe.  Again,  in  interpretation,  the 
classics  began  to  be  viewed  with  some  historical  perspective,  to  be  read  as  they 
were  meant  —  at  least  as  to  their  letter,  for  the  notion  of  their  being  allegories 
persisted. 

Naturally,  the  humanists  were  the  schoolmasters  of  their  time.  Out  of 
their  experiments  developed  two  main  types  of  teaching,  according  as  the  aim 
was  to  train  scholars  or  to  educate  citizens.  Representative  of  the  two  types 
were  Guarino  of  Verona  and  Vittorino  da  Feltre.  Guarino  drew  to  his  class- 
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room  at  Ferrara  mature  students  from  all  Europe  —  including  the  English¬ 
men  Grocyn,  Linacre,  and  Latimer.  His  object  was  to  turn  out  trained 
philologians.  Vittorino  anticipated  in  principle  the  purpose  of  the  English 
public  school.  He  lived  with  his  boys  in  a  villa  outside  Mantua,  that  won  for 
itself  the  name  of  Casa  Gioiosa,  "  House  of  Joy.”  His  was  the  Greek  ideal 
of  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body,  the  rounded  character  rather  than  the 
over-developed  brain;  and  he  sought  to  make  Greek  and  Latin  studies  both  a 
discipline  and  a  delight.  Democratic  in  sympathy,  he  received  promising  lads, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  aristocratic  or  humble.  To  the  extent  of  his  opportunities 
he  conferred  what  afterward  came  to  be  called  a  "  liberal  education.”  The 
ideal  justified  itself  in  the  emergence  of  such  marvelously  "  all-round  ”  men 
as  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michelangelo,  adepts  in 
almost  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 

Guarino  and  Vittorino  taught  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Poliziano, 
teacher  and  poet  too,  dominates  the  second  half.  In  some  measure,  he  repre¬ 
sents  a  third  mood  of  instruction.  By  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  he  devel¬ 
oped  most  of  all  a  finer  appreciation  of  classic  literary  art,  and  trained 
potential  writers  and  critics. 

Absorption  of  three  generations  in  pagan  writings  could  hardly  fail  to  alter 
the  mental  outlook  and  morale  of  educated  Italians.  These  litteraz  humaniores 
—  whence  the  term  "  humanism  ”  —  were  inevitably  "  secular  studies  ”  not 
merely  as  distinguished  from  sacred,  but  as  in  spirit  and  teaching  opposed. 
And  pagan  authors  could  not  be  accepted  as  supreme  masters  of  expression 
without  some  acceptance  also  of  what  they  so  beautifully'  and  persuasively 
expressed.  Infiltration  of  pagan  ideas  became  the  more  active  as  humanism 
penetrated  into  the  Church  itself.  A  succession  of  such  Popes  as  Nicholas  V, 
Pius  II,  Sixtus  IV,  Alexander  VI,  Julius  II,  and  Leo  X,  who,  however  they 
might  differ  in  all  else,  were,  if  not  all  themselves  humanists,  at  least  zealous 
patrons  of  humanism,  could  not  fail  to  infect  the  whole  hierarchy  under  them. 
In  consequence,  although  Christian  doctrine  may  never  have  been  openly 
denied,  the  thought  and  conduct  of  educated  Italians  were  dominated  by 
other  than  Christian  beliefs.  In  general,  the  humanists  themselves  affected 
the  diluted  Stoicism  of  their  master  of  eloquence,  Cicero;  but  in  truth  and 
practice  their  guide  was  rather  Epicurus.  The  frankest  and  most  symptomatic 
document  of  the  century  was  written  in  its  early  thirties.  This  is  Lorenzo 
Valla’s  '  On  Pleasure,  or  the  Highest  Good.’  The  little  work  purports  to  be  a 
debate  between  three  papal  secretaries  —  Leonardi  Bruni,  Antonio  Beccadelli, 
and  Nicolo  Niccoli.  The  Florentine  Chancellor  Bruni  defends  the  Stoic 
doctrine;  Beccadelli  —  known  among  humanists  as  Panormita  and  for  his 
elegantly  indecent  '  Hermaphroditus  ’  —  expounds  Epicurus;  and  Niccoli  — 
the  elegant  connoisseur  and  contemner  of  Dante  —  justifies  Christianity.  Bruni 
is  little  more  than  a  "  straw  man  ”;  Niccoli,  as  decorum  demands,  has  the 
last  word;  but  Beccadelli  carries  the  real  weight  of  the  argument.  He  is  witty, 
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perverse,  paradoxical,  with  a  visible  relish  in  shocking  the  conventional;  but 
he  shows  also  honest  conviction  and  clear  understanding  of  his  age.  We  find  a 
complete  break  with  medieval  official  doctrine  in  his  final  appeal  to  "  Nature  ” 
• —  slogan  of  militant  liberalism  from  Rabelais  to  Rousseau  and  after:  "  What 
Nature  has  determined  and  shaped  cannot  be  other  than  holy  and  laudable  ” 
( Quod  natura  finxit  atque  jormavit,  id  nisi  sanctum  laudabileque  esse  non 
posse) .  According  to  him,  man’s  nature  demands  above  all  things  pleasure. 
"  You  ask  me  if  I  say  that  pleasure  is  the  highest  good?  I  do  so  say  and  bear 
witness,  and  affirm  that  nothing  else  is  really  good.”  And  Beccadelli  asserts 
that  the  highest  pleasure  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  senses,  especially  that  of 
sight  in  beauty.  The  esthetic  hedonism  of  the  Renaissance  is  announced. 
Presently,  this  gospel  of  Beauty  was  to  receive  mystical  sanction  from  the 
Florentine  neo-platonist  Marsilio  Ficino  and  his  disciples.  Sensuous  beauty  is 
worshipful  as  the  shadow  of  intellectual  beauty.  It  is  the  only  religious  faith 
explicit  in  that  mirror  of  Italian  Renaissance  society,  '  The  Courtier  ’  of 
Castiglione  —  and  its  evangelist  there  is  Pietro  Bembo,  a  cardinal  of  the 
Church.  Pietro’s  superior,  Pope  Leo  X  himself,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  upon 
hearing  of  his  elevation  to  the  holy  office:  "  Let  us  enjoy  the  Papacy  which 
God  has  given  us!  ”  His  enjoyment,  it  is  fair  to  say,  was  chiefly  that  of  the 
connoisseur  of  beautiful  art. 

II.  THE  REVIVAL  OF  ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

During  the  last  third  of  the  century  the  ban  on  Italian  as  a  literary  medium 
was  lifted.  In  Ferrara  in  the  north,  in  Naples  in  the  south,  in  Florence  between, 
are  suddenly  produced  vernacular  prose  and  verse  which  in  the  retrospect 
show  themselves  model  first  drafts  of  a  literary  epoch  in  Italy,  in  all  Europe. 
But  although  the  revival  of  Italian  began  almost  simultaneously  at  both  ends 
of  the  peninsula,  the  credit  was  unequal.  The  Neapolitan  contribution  — 
Sannazzaro’s  '  Arcadia  ’  —  might  almost  be  called  accidental.  The  '  Arcadia  ’ 
was  a  performance  of  its  author’s  youth;  and,  if  we  may  believe  him,  might 
never  have  seen  the  light  but  for  a  piratical  and  garbled  publication,  which 
forced  him  in  self-defense  to  print  the  true  copy.  The  mature  Sannazzaro 
was  a  convinced  humanist.  Certainly  he  held  no  brief  for  the  vernacular.  If 
he  came  to  aid  powerfully  in  its  rehabilitation,  it  was  in  spite  of  himself  and 
of  his  theories.  Also,  the  truly  representative  poet  of  Quattrocento  Naples 
was  his  friend  and  master  Pontano,  who  wrote  nothing  in  the  vernacular. 

Neither  in  Ferrara  was  there  anything  like  a  deliberate  reaction  against  the 
humanistic  ban  on  Italian.  In  that  gay  and  pleasure-loving  capital  the  policy 
was,  so  to  speak,  not  repeal  but  nullification.  The  court  demanded  to  be 
amused,  the  ladies  of  the  court  especially.  Dante  had  long  ago  explained 
vernacular  rhymes  as  poetry  condescending  to  unlearned  ladies.  Doubtless 
many  of  the  Ferrarese  court  ladies  were  far  from  being  unlearned,  and  could 
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follow  intelligently  a  Latin  poem  or  play;  still,  for  entertainment  they  would 
prefer  the  familiar  speech  of  every  day.  Duchess  Isabella  herself  writes  to 
Venice  for  light  reading,  and  demands  tales  of  chivalry  and  adventure, 
"  especially  of  the  paladins  of  France.”  To  meet  such  demand  Boiardo  com¬ 
posed  in  his  own  Lombard  idiom  his  romantic  epic,  and  to  add  spice  for  the 
ladies,  making  Orlando  in  love,  turned  paladin  into  knight-errant. 

In  Naples,  the  restart  of  national  literature  was  by  accident;  in  Ferrara  it 
was  for  social  distraction;  in  Florence  it  was  a  patriotic  cause.  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici  took  high  stand  in  defense  of  the  Tuscan  speech.  At  eighteen,  and 
again  more  systematically  ten  years  later,  he  asserted  its  adequacy  by  any 
literary  test,  and  cited  in  justification  the  old  Tuscan  poets.  Furthermore,  he 
predicted  a  new  accomplishment  in  it  proportionate  to  the  prospero  successo 
of  the  Florentine  state  itself.  He  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  humanists 
in  earnest;  and  apart  from  the  merits  of  his  argument  and  of  his  own  poetical 
illustration,  his  high  position  and  dominant  personality  made  him  a  truly 
formidable  opponent. 

Though  first  after  Dante  to  proclaim  the  nobility  of  the  vernacular, 
Lorenzo  would  have  denied  the  present  superiority  of  Greek  and  Latin.  On 
the  contrary,  he  encouraged  his  countrymen  to  imitate  the  ancients,  but 
without  sacrificing  the  liberty  of  their  own  speech  or  of  their  own  genius.  In 
principle,  his  was  the  formula  that  was  to  make  a  new  body  of  Italian  litera¬ 
ture  which  all  Europe  would  look  to  as  a  third  classic  model  almost  on  a  parity 
with  that  of  the  ancients  themselves.  It  was  a  critical  formula  also  to  be 
repeated  by  the  representative  spokesmen  of  France  and  England,  Du  Bellay 
and  Sidney. 

Lorenzo’s  intellectual  training  was  humanistic;  temperament  and  experience 
made  him  a  sceptical  realist.  By  good  fortune,  perhaps,  rather  than  by  inten¬ 
tion,  he  was  able  to  draft  as  lieutenants  in  his  campaign  of  revival  two  intimate 
proteges  qualified  to  give  definitive  direction,  one  —  Poliziano  —  to  his  aspira¬ 
tion  to  make  Italian  a  medium  of  classic  art,  the  other  —  Pulci  —  to  his  ironic 
amusement  at  the  humors  of  life  as  it  is.  Variously  combined,  these  two 
threads  of  interest  color  a  very  large  part  of  the  Renaissance  pattern.  So 
directly  and  vicariously  expressed  by  him,  the  age  of  revival  is  justly  called 
the  Laurentian  age. 


III.  THE  FULL  RENAISSANCE 

Italian  literature  took  its  fresh  start  during  the  last  third  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  generation  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  The  accomplishment  this  start 
led  to  was  virtually  achieved  during  the  first  third  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  generation  of  Lorenzo’s  son  Giovanni,  cardinal  at  fourteen  and  Pope  from 
1513  to  1521.  Leo  X  gave  no  signs  of  having  inherited  his  father’s  poetic 
faculty,  but  his  interest  in  arts  and  letters  was  sincere,  and  his  patronage  of 
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them  discriminating  and  generous.  Although  he  neither  initiated  nor  directed 
the  literary  movements  of  the  full  Renaissance  as  his  father  had  those  of  the 
revival,  yet  his  wealth  and  still  greater  position  gave-him  such  power  to  further 
them  and  he  was  personally  so  complete  a  representative  of  his  age,  that  it 
has  been  called  the  Leonine  age. 

Lorenzo  had  predicted  an  efflorescence  of  Tuscan  literature  proportionate  to 
the  prospero  successo,  the  "  prosperous  success,”  of  the  Florentine  state.  He 
might,  it  would  seem,  have  made  the  prediction  general  for  all  Italy;  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  as  patriotic  Italians  from  Dante  and  Petrarch  to  Machiavelli 
had  bitterly  complained,  there  was  no  Italian  state  —  only  an  ever-wrangling 
crowd  of  petty  local  states.  During  the  fifteenth  century  most  of  these  had 
hardened  into  despotisms,  subject  to  the  irresponsible  caprice  and  selfishness 
of  the  political  gamesters  and  soldiers  of  adventure,  their  masters.  During  his 
later  years,  Lorenzo,  by  methods  no  doubt  as  unscrupulous  but  with  clearer 
vision  of  what  was  at  stake,  had  maintained  a  flimsy  truce  on  the  basis  of  a 
balance  of  power.  After  his  death  in  1492,  however,  there  was  no  one  to  check 
the  suicidal  greed  and  mutual  treachery  of  the  many  "  tyrants.”  Italy  illus¬ 
trated  once  more  the  fable  of  the  bundle  of  fagots.  Opera-bouffe-like  as  it 
was,  the  invasion  in  1494  of  Charles  VIII  of  France  showed  her  Italy’s  helpless¬ 
ness  in  disunion.  France  and  Spain,  each  become  strong  for  the  opposite  reason, 
monarchically  consolidated  and  ambitiously  imperialistic,  were  quick  to  see 
the  opportunity.  What  delayed  the  absorption  of  Italy  was  not  her  resistance, 
but  the  fact  that  both  France  and  Spain  wanted  her,  and  had  to  settle  with 
each  other.  At  the  turning  of  the  century,  indeed,  1500-1503,  Csesar  Borgia’s 
three  brilliant  campaigns  for  pacification  and  consolidation  of  the  papal  terri¬ 
tories  in  the  Romagna  gave  promise  —  at  least  for  Machiavelli  —  of  an 
eventual  consolidation  by  the  new  "  Caesar  ”  of  all  Italy.  But,  as  Machiavelli 
believed,  Pope  Alexander’s  death  in  1503,  Caesar’s  own  coincident  illness,  and 
the  election  of  a  mortal  enemy,  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  to  the  papal  throne, 
ruined  the  chances  of  Caesar  and  —  unless  another  like  him  emerged  —  of 
Italy.  For  a  while  Julius  II’s  desperate  measure  of  playing  one  invader  against 
the  other  staved  off  the  catastrophe;  but  Julius’  successor,  intelligent  but 
indolent  and  pleasure-loving  Leo  X,  was  no  match  for  Charles  V  —  and  there 
was  no  one  else.  The  end  came  in  1527.  Charles’s  forces  under  the  Constable 
of  Bourbon  took  and  sacked  Rome.  Florence  held  out  three  years  longer,  only 
to  be  betrayed  by  Clement  VII,  nephew  of  the  great  Lorenzo  himself.  There¬ 
after  Medici  Dukes  preside  over  the  Florentine  court,  but  more  and  more 
must  take  their  orders  from  Madrid  or  Vienna.  Italy  ceases  to  be  a  nation 
and  becomes,  as  Metternich  was  to  put  it,  "  a  geographical  expression.” 

It  is  obvious  that  a  literature  produced  by  this  generation  cannot  reflect  any 
national  prospero  successo,  although  its  three  greatest  writers  —  Machiavelli, 
Castiglione,  Ariosto  —  do  in  diverse  ways  reflect  existing  national  moods. 
None  more  clearly  than  Machiavelli  foresaw  the  disaster  threatening  dis- 
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tracted  Italy,  but  the  famous  last  chapter  of  '  The  Prince  ’  proves  that  he  had 
not  altogether  lost  hope.  Another  with  fortune  on  his  side  might  succeed 
where  the  virtu,  the  ability,  alone  of  Caesar  Borgia  had  failed,  and  might 
become  the  "  new  prince  ”  to  unite  and  save  the  patria.  It  was  to  that  justifying 
end  that  the  "  strong  medicines  ”  of  so-called  Machiavellism  were  prescribed. 
Castiglione  reflects  another  Italy  —  not  the  political  ruin  but  the  social  pat¬ 
tern,  "  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form  ”  for  all  Europe.  In  the 
serene  and  gracious  world  of  his  '  Courtier  ’  there  is  no  hint  of  domestic 
dissension  or  of  foreign  peril.  The  palace  at  Urbino  is  an  ivory  house  of 
dream  where  stately  yet  gallant  gentlemen  discuss  with  refined  yet  witty  ladies 
matters  light  and  grave  touching  good  society.  The  Courtier’s  highest  func¬ 
tion  is  to  advise  his  Prince,  but  what  counsel  would  be  his  in  these  troublous 
times  is  not  told.  He  is  by  definition  high-minded,  but  his  morality  is  the  code 
of  honor  among  gentlemen,  and  his  religion  the  love  of  beauty  in  women. 
Castiglione’s  ideal  is  a  modernized  knight-errantry,  elegantly  noble  but  dis¬ 
dainfully  aloof  from  vulgar  actuality.  Ariosto  was  driven  to  make  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  society  that  Castiglione  depicts.  But  he  was  not  merely  the 
courtly  poet;  sincere  patriot  also,  he  saw  what  Machiavelli  saw  —  but  without 
hope.  His  '  Orlando  Furioso  ’  is  a  tale  of  faerie,  of  illusion,  but  the  poet’s 
deeper  mood  is  one  of  disillusionment  and  tragic  irony.  Harpies  are  devouring 
Italy. 

Ye  famished  harpies,  evil,  fierce,  and  wild, 

That  upon  blind,  misguided  Italy, 

For  sin  perchance  which  her  of  old  defiled, 

At  every  board  visit  the  just  penalty! 

The  tender  mother  and  the  innocent  child 
Drop  in  their  hunger,  and  all  helpless  see 
A  single  banquet  of  the  bestial  throng 
Consume  what  would  have  saved  their  lives  for  long. 

Who  is  to  save  them,  to  save  Italy?  Ariosto  foresees  no  Csesar  Borgia.  He 
goes  on  with  his  story,  where  other  harpies  are  ravishing  the  board  of  the 
Prince  of  Ethiopia;  when 

• 

The  Paladin  of  the  horrific  sound 

Came  scattering  the  harpies  in  defeat  and  rout  .  .  . 

It  is  Astolfo,  a  diminutive  coward  but  armed  with  a  horn,  one  blast  of  which 
puts  man  or  beast  to  flight.  So,  as  the  ironical  conclusion  would  seem  to  be, 
let  the  paladins  of  Italy  make  a  loud  noise,  and  perhaps  the  foreign  harpies 
will  be  frightened  and  fly  away! 

Forlorn  hope,  evasion  of  the  issue,  ironic  despair  —  these  are  the  respective 
moods  of  the  three  "  master-craftsmen  of  the  mother-tongue,”  Lorenzo’s 
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justification.  But  their  finished  art  reflects,  not  the  "  prosperous  success,”  but 
the  enslavement  of  their  country. 

Most  other  writers  of  the  period,  even  before  1530  and,  nearly  all  after, 
seem,  like  Castiglione,  to  ignore  what  is  going  on.  The  historian  Guicciardini 
coldly  explains  the  disastrous  situation,  and  cynically  advises  his  fellow- 
Italians  to  submit,  and  to  look  after  their  private  interests  —  as  he  did.  A 
nobler  stoicism  finds  expression  in  a  few  poems  by  Michelangelo;  but  the 
majority  by  choice  or  by  discretion  follow  Guicciardini’s  advice.  Their  atti¬ 
tude  is  Poggio’s  Ego  sequar  litteras.”  High  priest  of  this  academic  class  is 
Pietro  Bembo,  cardinal  and  elegant  man  of  the  world,  purist,  platonist,  and 
Petrarchist,  sentimental  poet  and  indecent  but  witty  playwright.  In  his  follow¬ 
ing,  belles-lettres  become  formally  polite  letters.  Bembo’s  audience  is  a  polite 
audience  which  he  aims  to  make  politer  still.  The  Florentine  neo-platonic 
gospel  of  beauty  is  to  be  the  refining  influence,  with  ladies  of  fashion  dis¬ 
pensing  it.  The  hymnal  of  its  ritual  of  gallantry  and  good  form  will  be  of 
Petrarchan  sonnets  tempered  to  the  proprieties  of  the  drawing-room.  There  is 
indeed  a  "  noble  vernacular  ”  —  the  Tuscan  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  — 
rather  a  sacred  vernacular  which  must  be  kept  exactly  as  they  had  left  it. 
Words  or  phrases  not  consecrated  by  their  use  are  vulgar,  and  cannot  make 
a  man  of  letters.  Boccaccio,  who  had  said  as  much  of  all  "  things  in  the 
vulgar,”  would  have  been  amused  to  find  his  "  vulgar  things  ”  the  singular 
exception. 

IV.  DECLINE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 

Ascription  of  causes  is  always  risky,  and  it  may  be  that  other  factors  were 
cumulatively  as  responsible  for  the  decline  of  Italian  literature  after  1530  as 
the  loss  of  national  independence,  but  at  least  the  two  were  coincident. 
Machiavelli  died  in  1527,  the  year  of  the  sack  of  Rome.  Castiglione  lived  on 
until  1529,  but  the  '  Book  of  the  Courtier,’  on  which  his  fame  rests,  had  been 
written  over  twenty  years  before.  Ariosto  died  in  1533,  but  forty  of  the  forty- 
six  cantos  of  his  masterpiece  were  published  as  early  as  1516.  After  1530,  only 
one  poet  and  one  prose,  work  rise  importantly  above  the  mediocre  level  — 
Torquato  Tasso  and  Benvenuto  Cellini’s  autobiography. 

Tasso’s  masterpiece,  'Jerusalem  Delivered,’  is  indeed  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule.  Its  title  implies  a  motive  of  heroic  patriotism  —  the  larger 
patriotism  of  Christendom  against  the  invading  Turk;  but  the  temper  of  the 
poet  had  little  of  heroic  fire  —  far  less  than  Ariosto,  for  all  the  latter’s  sur¬ 
face  levity.  Tasso’s  poetic  virtue  is  in  the  sentimentally  idyllic  and  preciously 
stylistic.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  porcelain  daintiness  of  his  pastoral  '  Aminta.’ 
What  lived  —  and  lives — in  his  epic  of  the  First  Crusade  is  the  prowess,  not 
of  Christian  warriors,  but  of  the  subtle  siren  Armida.  If  there  is  an  heroic 
figure,  it  is  the  beautiful  pagan  virago  Clorinda  —  a  heroine  out  of  the 
"  romance  of  adventure.”  And  she  is  most  appealing  when  dying,  unwittingly 
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slain  by  her  lover.  Tenderness  and  pathos  again  is  the  appeal  of  Erminia, 
model  of  Spenser’s  Pastorella  and  of  Shakespeare’s  Perdita  —  without  Per- 
dita’s  breathing  reality.  Tasso’s  more  convincing  characters  are  women;  his 
own  character  was  essentially  feminine.  And  his  poem  is  nearer  to  grand 
opera  than  to  great  epic. 

Still,  taking  him  for  what  he  is,  Italians  set  Tasso  with  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Ariosto  as  completing  the  supreme  four  of  their  poets.  Curiously,  indeed, 
he  holds  this  high  place  in  spite  of  himself.  For  he  intended  to  suppress  the 
'  Jerusalem  Delivered,’  the  work  of  his  own  free  genius,  in  submission  to 
pseudo-classic  theory  and  reactionary  clerical  prudery.  Doubtless  his  own  dis¬ 
eased  mind,  obsessed  by  "  fixed  ideas  ”  of  persecution  and  of  damnation,  made 
him  the  easier  victim,  but  nevertheless  his  final  rewriting  of  the  '  Jerusalem 
Delivered  ’  into  the  academically  "  regular  ”  and  decorous  but  dull  and 
lifeless  '  Jerusalem  Conquered  ’  marks  dramatically  the  triumph  of  the  critical 
and  ecclesiastical  bigotry  of  the  times.  Like  Sannazzaro’s  '  Arcadia,’  but  more 
surely,  Tasso’s  masterpiece  was  saved  only  by  a  literary  piracy,  at  which  he 
was  indignant — and  terrified. 

The  exceptional  originality  of  Benvenuto  Cellini’s  autobiography,  at  any 
rate  its  extraordinary  freedom  and  frankness,  may  be  accounted  for  by  two 
facts.  Cellini  was  neither  scholar  nor  man  of  letters,  and  was  therefore  un¬ 
cramped  by  any  academic  rule  or  standard.  In  the  second  place,  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  intention  of  publishing  the  chronicle  of  his  life,  which  in  large 
part  was  dictated  offhand  while  he  was  working  at  his  craft.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  printed  until  1728. 

The  work  is  not  merely  a  personal  record;  it  is  a  glimpse  —  through  a  tem¬ 
perament —  of  Renaissance  Italian  society  in  its  heights  and  depths.  For  if 
Benvenuto  was  at  home  in  Bohemian  Latin  Quarters,  as  artist  he  visited  the 
drawing-rooms  and  courts  of  France  as  well  as  of  Italy.  His  picture,  therefore, 
whatever  its  temperamental  exaggerations,  is  a  valuable  corrective  of  Cas- 
tiglione’s  idealized  one  —  the  truth,  if  somewhat  indecorously  naked,  of 
Renaissance  society,  as  Castiglione’s  is  its  poetry. 

To  resume:  after  1530,  Italian  literature,  as  well  as  Italy,  lost  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  To  repressive  political  censorship  was  added  ecclesiastic  and  aca¬ 
demic.  The  Catholic  reaction  which  culminated  in  the  Council  of  Trent  of 
1570  became  inquisitorial  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  real  appeal  to  Italian 
educated  classes.  Piety  became  the  fashion,  but  it  was  only  a  fashionable 
piety.  Under  the  hard  glitter  of  court  life  were  frivolity  and  cynicism. 
Orthodoxy  indeed  was  a  pride  of  caste.  Cultured  Italy  disdained  the  northern 
Protestants  as  in  late  Roman  days  it  had  disdained  the  early  Christians  — 
less  for  heresy  than  for  social  crudity.  For  the  rest,  it  was  easy  to  conform  — 
and  talk  about  other  things.  The  cost  of  not  so  doing  was  found  out  by  Bruno 
and  Galileo,  and  others  who  might  venture  to  discuss  live  issues  of  belief  or 
knowledge. 
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Hardly  less  rigorous  than  the  Holy  Inquisition  was  the  dominant  academic 
criticism  —  academic  both  in  character  and  because  authors  and  critics  alike 
were  organizing  themselves  into  academies,  whence  opinions  were  issued  with 
the  solemnity  of  official  decrees.  The  judgments  handed  down  by  these  courts 
of  literary  law  carried  indeed  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Horace.  The 
classics  were  "  digested,”  not  —  as  Du  Bellay  and  Sidney  were  to  urge  —  into 
the  very  mental  fiber  of  the  imitative  poet,  but  into  a  code  of  rules.  This  code 
the  poet. on  peril  of  his  reputation  must  follow,  and  might  follow  without 
necessarily  reading  a  line  of  any  classical  model  whatever,  certainly  without 
having,  as  Sidney  said,  to  devour  it  whole  and  make  it  wholly  his.  A  Trissino, 
for  instance,  may  conscientiously  observe,  as  he  protests,  every  rule  of  the 
Homeric  formula  and  achieve  in  his  long-labored  '  Italy  Liberated  from  the 
Goths  ’  a  grandiloquent  medley  of  bathos  and  absurdity,  "  Homeric  ”  only  in 
respect  to  the  reader’s  laughter. 

Of  course,  the  ceaseless  critical  theorizing  of  the  later  Renaissance  was  not 
without  profit.  The  rigorous  classicist  canon  formulated  through  it  disciplined 
the  expansive  freedom  of  French  and  English  poetry,  making  possible  Racine 
and  Ben  Jonson,  and  establishing  in  principle  the  so-called  Augustan  age  in 
European  literature,  which  was  to  last  until  the  triumph  of  Romanticism  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  some  measure  the  later  sixteenth  century  in  Italy  repeated  the  literary 
situation  of  the  later  fifteenth.  The  new  humanists  —  those  of  the  vernacular 
—  were  also  strangling  spontaneity  and  originality,  sacrificing  live  interest  to 
formal  regularity.  But  meanwhile  printing  had  widened  and  strengthened  the 
general  reading  public.  The  ban  on  religion  and  politics  could  be  enforced, 
but  not  the  classicist  canon  against  popular  taste.  Court  and  town  alike  de¬ 
manded  entertainment,  regardless  whether  what  they  liked  was  properly 
classic  or  not.  The  experience  of  the  elder  Tasso  is  representative.  He  started 
an  epic  on  Amadis  of  Gaul  in  strict  classic  form,  observing  all  the  "  unities,” 
and  read  an  instalment  before  a  courtly  audience  in  Naples.  As  he  read,  the 
hall  emptied.  So  the  unhappy  poet  made  haste  to  "  romanticize  ”  his  poem  to 
the  point  of  extravagance!  In  general,  the  native  Petrarchan  sonnet  remained 
the  most  popular  verse-form,  and  was  made  the  medium  for  every  mood  from 
sublimated  platonic  sentiment  to  ribald  satire.  The  Boccaccian  novella  ran 
the  gamut  of  thrills  from  romantic  pathos  to  crude  horror  and  cynical  in¬ 
decency.  The  commedia  dell’  arte  with  its  caricatured  local  types,  improvised 
dialogue,  and  free  business,  bustle,  and  horseplay  made  universal  appeal, 
even  to  those  who  might  regard  commedia  erudita  —  learned  comedy  as 
the  only  right  comedy. 

And  Italy’s  influence  through  these  and  other  popular  and  non-classic  kinds 
was  no  less  than  through  her  establishment  and  illustration  of  the  classicist 
formula.  The  vogue  of  the  sonnet  spread  throughout  Europe.  By  his  sonnets 
Ronsard,  head  as  he  was  of  the  classicist  school  in  France,  really  survives.  By 
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his  sonnets  Shakespeare,  even  had  he  never  written  a  play,  would  survive. 
The  novella  propagated  itself  by  translation  and  imitation  in  French,  English, 
and  Spanish,  and  incidentally  supplied  plots  and  characters  to  the  drama  of 
all  three  countries.  Apart  from  more  general  influences,  the  commedia  dell’ 
arte  shaped  the  comic  genius  of  Moliere. 

In  spite,  then,  of  national  withering  and  decay,  the  later  sixteenth  century 
in  Italy  was  not  altogether  unfruitful.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy  almost  throughout  lacked  something  that  the  Reformation  was  to  give 
France  and  England.  The  gospel  of  sensuous  beauty  radically  enunciated  by 
Lorenzo  Valla,  dogmatized  by  an  increasingly  emasculate  platonism,  and 
finally  codified  into  inquisitorial  rules  of  art,  fell  short  of  the  "  high  serious¬ 
ness,”  moral  and  intellectual,  which  Matthew  Arnold  demanded  of  great 
literature,  great  art.  Moral  John  Ruskin  may  somewhat  overstate  the  case,  but 
there  is  force  in  his  indictment:  "  All  the  Renaissance  principles  of  art 
tended  ...  to  the  setting  of  Beauty  above  Truth,  and  seeking  for  it  always 
at  the  expense  of  truth.  And  the  proper  punishment  of  such  pursuit  —  the 
punishment  which  all  the  laws  of  the  universe  rendered  inevitable  —  was, 
that  those  who  thus  pursued  beauty  should  wholly  lose  sight  of  beauty.  .  .  . 
The  age  banished  beauty,  so  far  as  human  eflfort  could  succeed  in  doing  so, 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  form  of  man.  To  powder  the  hair,  to  patch 
the  cheek,  to  hoop  the  body,  to  buckle  the  foot,  were  all  part  and  parcel  of 
the  same  system  which  reduced  streets  to  brick  walls,  and  pictures  to  brown 
stains.  One  desert  of  ugliness  was  extended  before  the  eyes  of  mankind;  and 
their  pursuit  of  the  beautiful,  so  recklessly  continued,  received  unexpected 
consummation  in  high-heeled  shoes  and  periwigs  —  Gower  Street  and  Gaspar 
Poussin.”  Still,  if  for  lack  of  moral  fiber  to  its  wings  Renaissance  art  thus 
fell,  like  Icarus,  at  least,  like  Icarus,  it  flew  for  a  while  very  near  the  sun! 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher 
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IN  1469,  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  deputation  of 
Florentine  citizens  and  politicians  to  "  assume  charge  of  the  government 
of  the  city.”  The  words  are  his  own.  And  he  accepted  the  proposal,  he 
adds,  "  only  for  the  sake  of  protecting  my  friends,  and  our  own  fortunes,  for 
in  Florence  one  can  ill  live  without  control  of  the  government.” 

The  authority  accepted  by  the  banker’s  son  was  not  official.  It  was,  in  effect, 
that  of  a  political  Boss.  Only  Lorenzo  at  twenty  was  chosen,  obviously  not 
on  his  own  record,  but  as  the  heir  of  the  Medici  wealth  and  power  won  by  his 
grandfather,  the  great  Cosmo.  To  this  extent,  Lorenzo’s  power  was  hereditary. 
He  was  in  no  sense  a  parvenu. 

At  the  same  time,  a  dictatorial  authority  exercised  by  a  private  citizen  out¬ 
side  the  law  must  be  precarious  —  especially  among  a  people  like  the  Floren¬ 
tines,  fickle  and  turbulent,  democratic  by  tradition  and  constitution.  Political 
machinery  and  political  chicanery  would  be  ineffectual  against  popular  dis¬ 
affection.  Savonarola  was  indubitably  right,  when  in  a  pamphlet 1  written  im¬ 
mediately  after  Lorenzo’s  death  in  1492,  he  declared  that  the  deepest  need 
of  a  tyrant  —  especially  of  a  self-made  tyrant  —  is  to  keep  the  people  amused, 
"  so  that  they  think  about  themselves  and  not  about  him  and  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  shine  in  their  eyes  —  "  even  in  trifling  things,  as  in  gaming,  in 
conversation,  in  jousting,  in  horse-racing,  in  learning;  and  in  all  things  else, 
wherever  competition  offers,  he  seeks  ever  to  be  first.” 

The  austere  reformer  does  not  name  Lorenzo,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  means  him.  Whether  from  dark  policy  or  not,  Lorenzo  did  seek  "  ever 
to  be  first  ”  —  and  also  in  such  "  trifling  things  ”  ( cose  minime)  as  learning 
( dottrina )  and  letters.  And  in  these,  if  indeed  he  enslaved  Florence  politically, 
he  set  himself  to  free  her. 

For  upwards  of  seventy-five  years  educated  Italians  had  busied  themselves 
with  passionate  enthusiasm  in  reviving  the  language  and  culture  of  ancient 
Rome.  What  gave  a  nation-wide  impetus  to  this  movement  was  the  patriotic 
faith  that  the  Roman  Imperium,  temporal  and  spiritual,  might  be  restored. 
Classical  scholarship  —  including  Greek  —  was  pursued  as  means,  not  end. 
To  spread  the  language  of  imperial  Rome  was  to  spread  —  most  effectively  — 
the  empire  of  Rome.  So  affirmed  one  of  the  principal  humanists,  Lorenzo 
Valla:  "  Ubicunque  parlata  est  lingua  Romana,  ibi  est  Imperium  Romanum.” 

Potent  for  ultimate  good  as  was  this  classical  movement  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  Italy,  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  national  literature  was  disastrous. 

1  Trattato  circa  il  reggimento  e  governo  della  citta  di  Firenze. 
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In  spite  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  the  Italian  vernacular  was  scorned 
as  a  serious  literary  medium.  Boccaccio  himself  had  said  that  "  things  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  cannot  make  a  man  of  letters.”  To  last,  one  must  write  in  the 
everlasting  tongue  of  ancient  Rome  (or  Greece)  —  for  the  racy  and  vital 
medieval  Latin  was  held  more  barbarous  than  even  the  vernacular. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  artificial  conception  of  literary  production  was 
to  restrict  its  reading  public  to  an  academic  few.  The  rest  of  the  world,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  degree  of  their  literacy  still  had  their  Dante  and  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio  and  somewhat  else  in  the  vernacular,  and  the  common  people  had 
their  oral  literature  of  sermon  and  song  and  tale.  What  was  needed  was  a 
middleman  to  bring  the  two  together  —  one  prescient  enough  to  recognize 
that  the  future  of  Italian  literature  lay  in  her  living  language,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  new  classical  culture  that  he  would  enrich 
both  the  vernacular  and  what  might  be  written  in  it  with  the  formal  beauty 
of  classical  art  and  the  humaneness  of  classical  thought.  Lorenzo  was  such  a 
middleman  —  and  with  power.  If,  as  Savonarola  somewhat  ill-naturedly 
hinted,  he  sought  "  ever  to  be  first,”  in  this  rehabilitation  of  Italian  literature 
he  was  first  —  in  time  and  tendency  and,  in  some  things,  perhaps  in  quality. 

Although  Lorenzo  had  been  tutored  by  humanists,  for  whom  eloquentia  — 
i.  e.,  Latinity  —  meant  everything,  he  early  showed  his  independence  of  taste. 
In  1465,  meeting  at.  Pisa  Frederick  of  Aragon,  the  future  unlucky  King  of 
Naples,  Lorenzo,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  held  forth  so  eloquently  upon  the 
Tuscan  tongue  and  Tuscan  poetry  that  Frederick  asked  him  to  send  him 
specimens.  Accordingly,  the  following  year  he  sent  these  together  with  some 
sonnets  and  canzoni  of  his  own,  and  a  sketch  of  early  Tuscan  poetry.  In  this 
last,  with  youthful  grandiloquence,  but  earnestly,  he  defends  his  native  speech. 

Just  ten  years  later,  by  his  own  account,  Lorenzo  began  a  more  intimate 
revival  of  the  style  of  these  early  Tuscans.  He  fell  —  largely  poetically,  we 
imagine  —  in  love,  and  wrote  a  full  sonnet-sequence  of  the  affair.  Also,  in 
emulation  of  the  '  New  Life  ’  of  Dante,  he  supplemented  the  sequence  by  a 
prose  narrative  of  his  enamourment  —  with  incidentally  an  expanded  defense 
of  the  Tuscan  language.  Later,  as  to  the  honoring  of  Beatrice  Dante  added 
the  '  Divine  Comedy  ’  to  the  '  New  Life,’  and  to  the  honoring  of  Laura 
Petrarch  added  the  'Triumphs’  to  the  '  Canzoniere,’  so  to  the  honoring  of 
Lucrezia  Lorenzo  added  the  '  Selva  d’Amore  ’  to  his  '  Canzoniere.’ 

But  although  the  younger  Tuscan  may  affect  the  tones  of  his  elders,  his 
mood  is  very  different  from  theirs.  The  lover  is  no  longer  mystical,  he  is 
mundane.  In  the  '  Selva  ’  he  tells  how  he  met  Madonna  —  at  a  ball. 

Fair  ladies  to  the  music  moved  their  feet, 

Dancing,  atingle  with  sweet  love  each  breast. 

I  saw  fair  youths  and  maidens  shyly  meet, 

And  hands  by  hands  one  instant  softly  pressed, 
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Glances  and  signals,  sighs  —  love’s  art  complete  — 

Words  meaningful  to  one,  blind  to  the  rest, 

Posies  let  fall  with  innocent  seeming  art* 

To  be  caught  up,  kissed,  hidden  next  some  heart. 

Amidst  the  pleasures  of  that  brilliant  place 
My  lady  fair,  my  lady  of  delight, 

Outgracing  all,  yet  lending  all  her  grace, 

Stood  in  a  garment  of  transparent  white, 

Pleading  in  parlance  mute  and  new  the  case, 

With  her  eyes  to  my  heart,  of  love’s  high  right: 

"  Come,”  said  she  unto  me,  "  dear  heart  of  mine; 

Here,  here  is  peace  for  every  will  of  thine.” 

Dante’s  angelical  Madonna  has  stepped  down  from  her  pedestal  —  into 
Society.  His  Beatrice  is  giving  place  to  Shakespeare’s  Beatrice,  Benedick’s 
"dear  Lady  Disdain,”  who  even  conquered  will  love  "  no  more  than  reason,” 
and  for  whom  love  itself  is  a  "  merry  war  ”  with  many  a  skirmish  of  wit. 

Another  symptomatic  coloring  in  Lorenzo’s  love-poetry  is  the  elaboration 
in  detail  of  the  scenic  background.  Especially,  he  loves  flowers,  and  paints  them 
with  delicate  care  —  like  the  painters  of  the  new  generation.  Also,  he  insets 
many  bits  of  classical  pastoral  and  mythology.  Dante  and  Petrarch  had  both 
done  this;  but  what  is  occasional  decoration  with  them,  in  Lorenzo’s  '  Selva 
d’Amore  ’  becomes  the  real  motive  of  the  poem.  It  is  a  chain  of  word-carved 
cameos  strung  together  on  a  slender  thread  of  platonized  love-story.  The 
'  Silvae  ’  of  Statius  is  the  model;  and  itself  is  model  —  especially  through  the 
defter  imitation  of  Lorenzo’s  friend  and  protege  Poliziano  —  of  that  neo¬ 
classic  word-painting  which  takes  so  prominent  a  place  in  Renaissance  poetry. 

Lorenzo  experimented  in  other  classical  genres.  After  Vergil,  he  sings  the 
loves  of  the  Arcadians,  Corinto  and  Galatea.  After  Ovid  —  and  perhaps  with 
a  reminiscence  of  Boccaccio’s  '  Ninfale  Fiesolano  ’  —  he  tells  how  the  nymph 
Ambra,  pursued  by  the  amorous  river-god  Ombrone,  is  for  her  chastity  trans¬ 
formed  by  Diana  into  a  rock,  still  washed  by  the  penitent  tears  of  the  Tuscan 
river.  Ovid’s  lusciously  erotic  tone  is  echoed  in  the  '  Amori  di  Venere  e  Marte,’ 
anticipatory  in  type  of  Tasso’s  and  Spenser’s  "  bowers  of  bliss.” 

But  Lorenzo  had  many  other  poetic  moods,  from  austerely  pious  to  ob¬ 
scenely  profane.  To  please,  it  is  said,  his  pious  old  mother,  he  composed 
laudi,  hymns,  full  of  unction,  and  a  sacra  rappresentazione,  or  religious  play. 
To  please  the  Platonic  cenacle  to  which  he  belonged,  he  discoursed  in  the 
'  Altercazione  ’  or  Debate,  of  truths  abstract  and  abstruse.  To  please  the  wits 
of  his  circle,  he  parodied  the  divine  Dante  in  the  '  Beoni,’  or  cortege  of  thirsty 
Florentines  flocking  to  an  abandoned  cask  of  wine.  To  please  the  populace, 
he  packed  his  carnival  songs  with  an  obscene  undersense.  But  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  he  did  not  also  please  himself.  He  was  many-sided,  and  knew 
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no  inhibitions.  Machiavelli,  who  admired  him  enormously,  yet  deprecates  his 
hero’s  lapses  from  Roman  dignity,  as  for  instance,  in  his  addiction  to  wine 
and  women,  practical  jokes,  and  horse-play  with  his  children! 

If  Lorenzo  the  artist  adapted  himself  spontaneously  to  many  seemingly  in¬ 
congruous  moods,  there  was  one  in  which  Lorenzo  the  man  reveals  himself 
most  naturally  and  pleasantly.  I  mean  his  love  for  the  country  and  for  country¬ 
folk.  The  fifteenth-century  Tuscan  peasant  was  far  from  being  the  yokel  he 
was  in  northern  Europe.  He  was  in  constant  contact  with  local  gentlefolk 
cultivated  and  still  democratically  accessible.  Lorenzo  himself  took  a  leading 
part  not  only  in  his  own  tourneys,  horse-races,  processions,  but  on  May-day 
danced  with  the  country-girls  to  villanelle  of  his  own  composing. 

He  knew  his  peasantry  at  first  hand,  intimately  and  sympathetically.  He 
imitates  their  folk-song  as,  for  the  time  being,  one  of  themselves.  He  does  not 
treat  it  as  raw  material  to  be  refined  into  something  new  and  strange.  Perhaps 
the  only  difference  between  him  and  the  peasant-singer  is  that  he  is  alive  to 
the  humor  of  situations  which  the  peasant  takes  solemnly. 

His  masterpiece  of  folk-song  —  and  I  think  it  is  his  masterpiece  —  is  'La 
Nencia  da  Barberino,’  in  which  the  peasant  Vallera  celebrates  his  lass  in 
rivalry  with  the  best  Petrarchist  of  them  all.  It  follows  the  formula  of  a 
sonnet-sequence,  only  instead  of  sonnets  we  have  rispetti  —  octave  stanzas, 
such  as  were  used  by  peasant-lovers  to  pay  their  "  respects  ”  to  their  lady-loves. 
Vallera  remembers  many  Petrarchan  phrases  he  has  caught  from  the  lips  of 
the  gentry,  but  sometimes  he  gets  them  mixed.  He  opens  in  the  grand  style  — 
almost;  but  "  dame  ”  slips  in  instead  of  "  lady 

I  burn  with  love,  and  am  constrained  to  sing 
Of  a  fair  dame  who  devastates  my  heart. 

And  so,  while  his  cows  are  crossing,  one  by  one,  the  ford,  he  will  declare  her 
beauty  and  his  love: 

In  city  and  in  castle  have  I  been, 

And  never  have  I  seen  a  maid  so  fair. 

In  point  of  fact,  he  has  never  been  to  a  real  city  or  to  a  castle  in  his  life;  but, 
he  says: 

I’ve  been  to  market  down  at  Empoli, 

At  Prato,  Monticelli,  San  Casciano, 

Coll’,  Poggibonsi,  San  Donat’  2  —  all  three, 

At  Quinamont’,  and  up  to  Dicomano; 

Figline,  Castelfranco  I’ve  been  to  see, 

San  Pier,  il  Borg’,  Montagna,  Gagliano; 

But  nowhere’s  any  market  half  so  fancy 

As  down  at  Barberin’,  where  lives  my  Nancy. 

2  These  are  high-sounding  names  of  little  towns  near  at  hand. 
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He  bethinks  him  he  ought  to  describe  her,  and  gets  to  her  lips: 

Her  rosy  lips  are  like  two  bits  of  coral  .  .  . 

Good;  next  her  teeth: 

And  in  between  them  are  two  rows  of  teeth 
Whiter  .  .  . 

And  now  exigency  of  rhyme  is  met  by  a  natural  comparison  —  of  a  peasant: 

Whiter  by  far  than  those  of  our  young  sorrel. 

Again,  a  farmer’s  boy  finds  no  incongruity  in  these  praises: 

Tender  as  frost  is  she,  and  to  my  taste 
Luscious  and  sweet  as  any  chestnut-paste. 

We  are  reminded  of  Doron’s  rapture  in  Robert  Greene’s  pastoral: 

Carmela  dear  .  .  . 

When  cherries’  juice  is  jumbled  there  withal, 

Thy  breath  is  like  the  steam  of  apple-pies! 

But  Vallera  has  thoughts  above  his  stomach: 

I’ve  likened  you  to  Morgan  the  fair  Fay, 

Who  led  away  with  her  so  many  a  peer; 

I  liken  you  unto  the  star  of  day 
Shining  above  my  little  cot  so  clear. 

Having  praised  his  lady-love,  Vallera  turns  back  upon  himself: 

I  am  so  crazy  for  the  sight  of  you 

I  cannot  sleep  for  thinking  of  your  slights. 

The  family  have  discussed  it  through  and  through; 

"Vallera,”  they  all  say,  "she’s  yours  by  rights.” 

Among  the  neighbors  there’s  a  great  to-do 

How  I  go  prowling  round  your  haystacks  nights, 

And  while  I  keep  on  singing  what  I’m  after, 

They  say  you  lie  abed,  and  burst  with  laughter. 

I  said  that  Lorenzo  was  a  middleman  with  power.  He  had  the  power  of  his 
own  genius.  He  had  also  the  power  of  personality  and  position  to  compel 
imitation  and  emulation.  In  his  train  —  indeed  in  his  household  —  were  a 
score  of  artists  in  all  kinds.  Foremost  in  letters  were  Luigi  Pulci  and  Poliziano, 
humorist  and  humanist.  Each  paid  their  friend  and  patron  the  flattery  of 
imitation,  and  colored  his  imitation  according  to  his  own  temperament.  So  in 
a  companion  piece  to  the  'Nencia,’  Pulci  travesties  the  peasant.  Lorenzo’s 
Vallera  may  now  and  then  use  .homely  idioms  and  images;  Pulci’s  Nuto  is 
just  coarse,  though  he  may  be  amusing.  For  instance,  he  says: 
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My  Becky’s  just  a  little  undersize, 

And  limps  —  but  not  so  as  you’d  really  mind  it; 

She  has  a  squint  in  one  of  her  two  eyes  — 

But  if  you  did  not  try,  you’d  hardly  find  it. 

La  Nencia  laughs  at  her  moonstruck  serenader;  la  Beca  snores. 

If  Pulci  —  as  I  may  venture  to  say  —  jazzes  the  folk-notes,  Poliziano,  the 
elegant  classicist,  refines  them.  His  '  La  Brunettina  Mia  ’  turns  Lorenzo’s 
robustly  natural  folk-song  into  a  dainty  idyl,  exquisitely  finished.  Here  is  a 
rough  sample: 

My  little  nut-brown  maiden, 

Where  the  clear  spring  plashes, 

Her  face  each  morning  washes, 

And  tranquil  breast. 

Modestly  she  is  drest 
All  in  a  kirtle  snowy; 

Paints,  powders,  trinkets  showy 
She  despises. 

She  wears  no  strange  disguises  — 

Ruffs,  furbelows,  pelisses, 

Like  your  high-born  misses, 

All  airs  and  graces. 

A  garland  of  bright  daisies 
Set  on  her  golden  head, 

She  goes  gay-spirited, 

Lissome  and  chaste. 

Away  she  trips  in  haste 
Sometimes  —  not  that  she  flees  me, 

But  only  to  tease  me; 

Then  back  comes  dancing. 

Truly,  she  is  entrancing, 

My  little  gentle  maiden, 

Flower-o’-the-thorn,  dew-laden 
On  a  May  morning. 

He  joys,  despite  all  scorning, 

Who  undespairing  pursues  her; 

Blessed  the  mortal  that  woos  her 
Adorable  dimples. 
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Mischief  ripples  and  wimples 
Along  her  lips  so  merry, 

Each  like  a  ripe  strawberry, 

Or  ruby  precious.  .  .  . 

This  —  at  least  in  the  original  —  is  daintiest  pastoral.  It  has  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  pastoral  of  being  written  outside  and  above  the  life  it  describes.  It 
is  the  poet  acting  the  peasant,  not  the  peasant  being  the  poet.  Poliziano  was 
the  finer  artist,  but  Lorenzo  was  the  truer  observer. 

Of  all  Lorenzo’s  compositions,  probably  the  most  popular  and  immediately 
influential  were  his  carnival  songs  ( canti  carnascialeschi) .  They  are  of  two 
types  —  trionfi  and  carri.  The  former  were  sung  in  a  mythological  or  alle¬ 
gorical  processional  —  like  the  'Triumphs’  of  Petrarch,  the  latter  in  a 
carnival  procession  of  the  Guilds,  each  with  its  symbolic  carro,  or  float.  The 
songs  for  the  carri  were  generally  mock-encomia  and  licentiously  double- 
meaning.  The  trionfi,  on  the  other  hand,  were  stately  pseans.  The  most  famous 
of  these  is  the  'Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,’  with  its  refrain  so  often 
said  to  be  the  leitmotiv  of  the  pagan  Renaissance: 

Fair  is  youth,  and  fair  the  rose, 

Yet  how  soon  each  fades  away! 

He  that  would  be  merry,  may; 

Of  tomorrow  no  one  knows. 

But  the  age  was  one  of  half-truths,  of  violent  contrasts.  What  of  Lorenzo’s 
hymns  to  the  Virgin,  of  Ficino’s  mysticism,  of  Savonarola  and  his  piagnoni? 
Of  such  puritanism  as  Dominici’s,  who  laid  down  the  rule  of  conduct  that  "  a 
father  must  never  show  a  glad  countenance  to  his  daughters,  lest  they  grow 
fond  of  the  masculine  face  ”  ?  Lorenzo  himself  was  perhaps  a  poet  of  the  joy 
of  life,  but  he  was  also  the  iron  prince  who  could  order  the  brutal  sack  of  Vol- 
terra;  could  have  a  hermit’s  naked  feet  held  in  hot  ashes  "  until,”  as  an  eye¬ 
witness  puts  it,  "  the  grease  dripped  from  them.” 

In  Lorenzo,  as  in  his  age,  sensitive  refinement  and  callous  brutality  met. 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher 


IN  the  fifteenth  century,  Montepulciano  in  southern  Tuscany  was  a  feud- 
ridden  hamlet.  There  in  1454  was  born  Angelo  Ambrogino,  later  called 
from  his  birthplace  Politianus,  or  in  Italian  Poliziano.  When  Angelo 
was  ten  years  old,  his  father,  a  lawyer,  was  murdered,  and  the  boy  was  sent  to 
Florence.  There  he  studied  under  Ficino,  Landino,  and  Argyropulos,  and 
astonished  all  by  his  precocious  talents.  His  translation  at  fifteen  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Iliad  into  faultless  Latin  hexameters  won  him  the  title  of  "  the 
Homeric  youth  ”  and  —  what  was  decisive  for  his  future  —  a  place  in  the 
household  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  There  he  remained,  more  as  a  brother  than 
a  dependent,  while  Lorenzo  lived,  and  was  at  his  bedside  when  he  died.  He 
outlived  his  patron  by  only  two  years.  If  Poliziano  had  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  Lorenzo’s  patronage,  so  indeed  has  Italian  literature.  For  without  Lorenzo’s 
stimulus  and  example,  Poliziano  might  well  never  have  stooped  to  composi¬ 
tion  in  that  vulgar  tongue. 

By  vocation  Poliziano  was  a  humanist,  probably  the  greatest  that  Italy 
produced.  A  profound  and  exact  scholar,  a  revered  and  inspiring  teacher,  he 
was  also  an  exquisite  poet  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek.  He  himself  —  and  in¬ 
dubitably  his  contemporaries  with  him  —  held  these  to  be  his  titles  to  lasting 
fame.  His  Italian  poetry  —  with  one  partial  exception  —  was  by  the  way  and 
"  by  request.” 

I  say  "partial  exception,”  for  the  fragment  known  as  'Stanzas  Written 
for  the  Tournament  of  Giuliano  de’  Medici  ’  was  evidently  planned  as  a 
monumental  tribute  to  the  house  of  Medici.  Poliziano  began  it  when  he  was 
in  his  early  twenties.  He  broke  off  in  1478,  when  the  hero  of  the  poem, 
Giuliano,  was  murdered.  He  never  took  it  up  again. 

Besides  this  fragment,  Poliziano  wrote  a  dramatic  pastoral,  '  The  Fable  of 
Orpheus,’  and  a  number  of  lyrics.  The  former  was  an  occasional  piece  for  a 
gala,  and  was  virtually  an  improvisation;  for  its  author  himself  declares  that 
it  was  dashed  off  "  in  the  course  of  two  days,  amid  continual  tumult.”  The 
lyrics  were  day  by  day  written  to  music  to  entertain  the  ladies  of  the  Medici 
household. 

Slight  as  is  Poliziano’s  Italian  poetry  in  bulk,  its  substance  is  even  slighter. 
It  would  be  hard  to  assemble  from  anywhere  an  equal  number  of  verses  so 
little  satisfying  Matthew  Arnold’s  definition  of  poetry  as  a  "  criticism  of  life.” 
And  yet  Poliziano’s  debonair  Muse  carried  a  message  which  became  the 
dominating  ideal  of  an  epoch.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  ideal  of  neo-classic  art. 
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Poliziano  did  not  himself  define  or  discuss  this  ideal.  That  was  left  for  the 
theorists  of  the  full  Renaissance;  but  at  the  very  outset  of  the  epoch,  he  illus¬ 
trated  it  with  a  perfection  never  surpassed  —  as  art. 

The  common  formula  of  Renaissance  poetry  was  imitation  of  the  classics. 
Later,  this  formula  became  codified  into  rules  by  which  one  might  — 
theoretically  —  follow  the  ancients  without  even  having  read  them.  Such  a 
procedure  may  well  be  called  pseudo-classicism.  The  best  critics  of  the  period, 
however,  deprecated  such  mechanical  methods,  and  urged  what  they  called 
"  digestive  ”  imitation.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  may  speak  for  these  —  and  in  fact 
he  is  echoing  the  French  spokesman,  Joachim  du  Bellay.  "  Truly,”  he  says, 
"  I  could  wish  (if  at  least  I  might  be  so  bold  to  wish  in  a  thing  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  capacity)  the  diligent  imitators  of  Tully  and  Demosthenes,  most 
worthy  to  be  imitated,  did  not  so  much  keep  Nizolian  paper-books  of  their 
figures  and  phrases,  as  by  attentive  translation,  as  it  were,  devour  them  whole, 
and  make  them  wholly  theirs.” 

Poliziano  had  not  merely  digested  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  he  had 
constantly  created  in  both  languages  poems  almost  equally  good,  and  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  own  temperament.  He  had  made  the  classic  manner  his  own 
manner.  Imitation  had  passed  into  spontaneous  likeness,  and  further  —  by 
the  unconscious  intrusion  of  his  own  thought  and  taste  —  into  originality. 
He  said  of  one  of  his  Latin  works:  rr  Multa  et  remota  lectio,  multa  ilium 
jormavit  opera.”  The  statement  would  hold  of  his  most  casual  Italian  poem. 
If  it  took  him  but  two  days  to  do  the  '  Fable  of  Orpheus,’  it  had  taken 
him  years  of  "  wide  and  deep  reading  ”  and  "  hard  labor  ”  to  be  able  to 
do  it. 

When  seventeen-year-old  Poliziano  was  called  upon  by  Cardinal  Gonzaga 
of  Mantua  to  provide  entertainment  for  the  visiting  Duke  Galeazzo  Sforza, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  adapting  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  to  the 
form  and  ceremony  of  a  Christian  sacra  rappresentazione,  or  mystery.1  These 
religious  plays  were  popular  in  Italy  as  in  Europe  generally,  and  were  some¬ 
times  given  elaborate  settings.  They  dramatized  the  stories  not  only  of  Biblical 
characters,  but  also  those  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Lorenzo  himself  wrote  one  on 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  two  eunuchs  martyred  under  Julian  the  Apostate.  In 
appealing  more  to  historical  than  to  pious  interest,  he  to  a  certain  extent 
secularized  the  genre;  still,  in  theme  and  treatment,  his  piece  follows  the 
accepted  type. 

Poliziano  introduces  us  abruptly  to  a  new  world.  His  theme  is  still  a  mar¬ 
tyrdom  —  but  of  love  profane.  The  "  saint  ”  of  this  love  appeals  for  mercy 
to  the  Queen,  not  of  Heaven,  but  of  Hell  —  and  finds  there  no  less  courtesy. 
Disgusted  by  Eurydice’s  instability,  the  lover  forswears  love  of  womankind: 

1  The  '  Orphei  Tragoedia  ’  published  in  17 66  is  a  "  Senecan  ”  revision,  probably  by 
Antonio  Tebaldeo,  a  poet  of  the  generation  after  Poliziano. 
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Mad  is  the  man  that  yieldeth  his  own  will 
To  woman’s,  or  for  her  sake  joys  or  grieves, 

Or  turns  a  slave  her  pleasure  to  fulfil, 

Or  in  her  seemings  or  her  sayings  once  believes. 

A  thousand  times  a  day  she  won’t,  she  will; 

Lighter  she  is  than  are  wind-wafted  leaves. 

Flee  her,  she  follows;  seek  her,  she  will  hide; 

Now  comes,  now  goes,  as  on  sea-beach  the  tide. 

Enraged  by  this  blasphemy  against  their  sex,  Maenads  tear  him  limb  from 
limb.  And  the  piece  ends  with  their  frantic  bacchanal  with  its  suggestively 
tipsy  lilt: 

Let  each  follow,  Bacchus,  thee, 

Bacchus,  Bacchus,  ho!  ohe! 

All  ye  thirsting,  all  ye  thirsting, 

Come  be  drinking,  draw  ye  nigh. 

But  thou  wineskin,  filled  to  bursting, 

I’m  for  drinking  also,  I! 

Thou’lt  have  plenty  by-and-by; 

Pass  the  flagon  first  to  me, 

Let  each  follow,  Bacchus,  thee! 

The  mysteries  ended  with  pious  lauds.  They  began  with  devout  invocations. 
In  the  nativities,  the  angel  Gabriel  was  often  the  speaker  of  such.  For  the 
Angel  of  God,  Poliziano  substitutes  the  Messenger  of  the  Gods,  angelus 
deorum,  Mercury.  Again,  in  the  nativities  there  is  a  prologue  in  which  appear 
the  Shepherds,  usually  presented  in  a  homely  and  humorous  fashion.  Poliziano 
too  has  a  shepherd-prologue;  but  his  shepherds  are  of  Vergil’s  Arcady.  Instead 
of  kneeling  in  saintly  prayer,  as  would  the  hero  of  a  mystery,  Orpheus  appears, 
lyre  in  hand,  singing  in  Latin  sapphics. 

So  at  one  step  the  religious  drama  is  secularized.  There  is  begun  that  char¬ 
acteristic  and  prolific  dramatic  genre  of  the  Renaissance,  the  mythological 
pastoral,  of  which  Tasso’s  '  Aminta  ’  is  perhaps  the  culmination.  Also,  accom¬ 
panied  as  it  was  throughout  to  music,  the  '  Orpheus  ’  is  in  effect  the  first 
Italian  opera. 

In  the  '  Orpheus  ’  Poliziano  set  classical  matter  to  contemporary  form.  In 
the  '  Stanzas  ’  he  partially  reversed  the  process,  treating  contemporary  matter 
in  classical  style.  The  octave  stanza  itself  was  already  a  popular  Italian 
measure,  but  Poliziano  may  be  said  to  have  perfected  it.  Claudian  before  him 
had  described  with  epic  dignity  Roman  games  and  festivals,  and  of  course 
there  was  the  description  of  the  games  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  ALneid.  Also, 
just  recently,  Luca  (?)  Pulci  had  celebrated  a  tourney  held  by  Lorenzo  in 
1469.  Pulci,  however,  had  followed  the  manner  of  the  popular  metrical  romance 
which  the  '  Morgante  ’  of  his  brother  was  presently  to  make  famous. 
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On  January  28,  1475,  Giuliano  de’  Medici  held  a  tourney  in  honor  of  his 
lady,  Simonetta  Cattaneo.  She  died  on  April  26,  1476,  and  the  poem  was 
probably  intended  as  a  memorial  to  her.  Probably,  also,  it  was  interrupted  by 
the  assassination  of  Giuliano  himself  on  April  26,  1478.  As  said,  Poliziano 
never  finished  the  poem,  but  wrote  instead  a  prose  memorial  in  Latin  on  the 
Pazzi  conspiracy,  through  which  his  hero  was  murdered.  The  finished  fragment 
consists  of  Book  I  and  forty-six  stanzas  of  Book  II. 

Book  I  tells  how  Cupid,  in  the  form  of  a  white  stag,  lures  the  heart-free 
huntsman  Giulio  to  a  glade,  where  the  fair  Simonetta  is  gathering  flowers. 
In  a  few  words  she  tells  who  she  is,  and  departs;  but  the  youth  returns  home, 
hopelessly  smitten.  Cupid,  meanwhile,  hastens  in  triumph  to  his  mother’s 
Cyprian  domain,  which  is  described  in  Book  II.  Cupid  praises  Lorenzo  as 
prince  and  compassionates  him  as  lover,  and  urges  that  Giulio  must  emulate 
him  by  a  notable  triumph  in  arms  for  his  own  new  love.  Venus,  consenting, 
sends  a  Dream  to  Giulio,  heartening  him  to  that  resolve. 

On  this  slender  thread  of  narrative  are  strung  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
stanzas  of  word-painting.  It  may  be  that  the  poem  is  fortunate  for  being  a 
torso.  If  its  main  theme  —  the  tourney  itself  —  had  been  developed  with 
proportionate  decorative  amplitude,  the  reader  must  surely  have  been  more 
than  surfeited  with  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  As  it  is,  the  modern  reader  can 
hardly  do  justice  to  the  exquisiteness  of  Poliziano’s  lacquer-work.  Its  kind 
is  staled  by  frequence  in  the  age  which  follows.  It  suffers  from  its  own  potency 
as  a  model.  It  is  a  museum  of  classical  miniatures,  mythological,  pastoral, 
allegorical.  It  is  elegant,  musical,  frigid.  There  is  not  a  fresh  idea  in  it,  not  an 
imaginative  suggestion,  not  a  touch  of  real  feeling;  it  is  purest  decorative  art. 

The  pictorial  felicity  of  the  '  Stanzas  ’  made  them  a  quarry  for  painters 
as  well  as  poets.  Botticelli’s  so-called  '  Primavera  ’  appears  to  have  been  really 
designed  as  a  kind  of  frontispiece  to  the  poem.  In  the  central  foreground 
is  Simonetta,  risen  at  Giulio’s  approach;  and  the  painter  scrupulously  follows 
the  poet’s  specifications: 

White  is  the  maid,  and  white  the  robe  around  her, 

With  buds  and  roses  and  thin  grasses  pied; 

Enwreathed  folds  of  golden  tresses  crowned  her, 

Shadowing  her  forehead  fair  with  modest  pride  .  .  . 

Reclined  he  found  her  on  the  swarded  grass 
In  jocund  mood;  and  garlands  she  had  made 

Of  every  flower  that  in  the  meadow  was, 

Or  on  her  robe  of  many  hues  displayed; 

But  when  she  saw  the  youth  before  her  pass, 

Raising  her  timid  head  awhile  she  stayed; 

Then  with  her  white  hand  gathered  up  her  dress, 

And  stood,  lap  full  of  flowers,  in  loveliness.2 

2  I,  43,  47.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Symonds. 
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At  the  left  of  the  picture  stands  Giulio  (Giuliano  de’  Medici) ;  at  the  right 
Spring  escaping  from  the  arms  of  Winter;  in  the  middle  the  three  Graces;  in 
the  background,  Venus  and  Cupid  presiding  over  all.  Botticelli’s  'Venus,’ 
again,  presents  in  line  and  color  the  word-picture  of  the  '  Stanzas,’  I,  99-102. 
And  it  has  been  surmised  that  Poliziano’s  treatment  of  the  myth  of  Poly¬ 
phemus  and  Galatea  (I,  115-118)  inspired  Raphael’s  frescoes  in  the  Villa 
Chigi  in  Rome. 

In  the  rest  of  Poliziano’s  vernacular  poetry,  the  lyrics,  there  are  three  types. 
Some  are  decoratively  ornate,  like  the  '  Stanzas  ’;  some  are  in  the  manner  of 
Petrarch;  some  assume  the  measures  and  intonations  of  the  Tuscan  peasant’s 
songs  of  Maying  and  of  wooing.  It  is,  I  think,  in  these  last,  these  sublimated 
folk-songs,  that  the  art  of  Poliziano  is  at  its  happiest.  True  that,  under  his 
handling,  with  the  crudeness  much  of  the  humanity  of  folk-song  is  polished 
away.  It  is  sometimes  poignant;  it  is  frequently  precious.  Of  his  wooing  songs 
the  most  exquisite  is  '  La  Brunettina  Mia  ’  [My  Little  Nut-Brown  Maiden].  It 
is  an  "  idyl  in  porcelain.”  No  peasant  could  have  composed  it;  nor  could 
Poliziano  —  without  a  peasant’s  model  in  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Tuscan 
peasant  —  of  some  native  genius  —  could  have  composed  Lorenzo’s  '  Nencia 
da  Barberino.’  Lorenzo  successfully  imitates  Tuscan  folk-song;  Poliziano  trans¬ 
mutes  it  into  dainties  that  remind  of  Tibullus  or  Catullus,  or  of  Herrick. 

To  my  thinking,  his  most  perfect  piece  of  all  is  the  May-song  ( Canton 
Maggiajola)  beginning  "  Ben  venga  maggio  ”  [Welcome  May].  The  theme  is 
all  gaiety,  calling  for  no  deep  feeling  —  which  Poliziano  seems  unable  to  ex¬ 
press  —  and  inviting  no  conceits  —  with  which  he  too  often  masks  his  want  of 
feeling.  The  subtlety  of  a  musician’s  art  is  shown  in  the  recurrence,  at  the  end 
of  each  lightly  tripping  stanza,  of  the  harshly  sonorous  word  maggio,  like  a 
bass  chord.  Unfortunately,  the  English  equivalent  of  maggio,  May,  has  no 
sonority  at  all;  hence  the  special  musical  effect  of  the  song  must  be  quite 
lost  in  translations.  I  can  at  best  suggest  the  tone  and  movement. 

Welcome  May, 

And  rustic  scepter’s  sway! 

Hail,  the  merry  springtime 
That  to  love  disposes! 

Come,  maids,  in  the  ringtime, 

Each  with  him  she  chooses, 

Come,  with  wreaths  and  roses, 

Make  ye  fair  the  May! 

Come  where  green  the  grass  is, 
f  Green  the  trees  are  turning. 

Have  no  fear,  fair  lasses, 

Every  lad  is  yearning; 

Beasts  and  birds  are  burning 
All  with  love  the  May. 
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Be  not  overweening: 
Youth’s  a  brittle  jewel. 
Grass  again  is  greening, 
But  age  knows  no  renewal. 
Fair  ones,  be  not  cruel 
To  your  loves  the  May. 


Here  comes  Love  with  laughter, 

Wreathed  with  rose  and  lily. 

You  it  is  he’s  after. 

Fair  ones,  be  not  chilly. 

First  from  which  one  will  he 
Pluck  the  flower  of  May? 

Welcome  back  the  Rover: 

Love,  what  is  thy  mission? 

—  That  each  lass  a  lover 
Crown  at  her  discretion. 

Gipsy  and  patrician 
Love  alike  the  May. 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher 


FROM  '  THE  FABLE  OF  ORPHEUS  ’ 

MOPSO,  an  aged  shepherd 

ONE  of  my  white  calves  hast  thou  chanced  to  see, 
Upon  his  front  a  black  spot,  and  ye  will, 

And  two  red  feet,  and  red  his  flank  and  knee? 

ARISTEO,  a  young  shepherd 

Good  Mopso,  seated  here  beside  the  rill, 

No  cattle  have  I  seen  the  livelong  morn, 

But  I  have  heard  them  lowing  on  the  hill. 

Go,  Thyrsis,  heark  if  sound  of  them  be  borne. 

And,  Mopso,  here  with  me  a  while  abide: 

I  would  thou  listened  to  my  plaint  forlorn. 

In  yonder  grot  I  yesterday  espied 

A  nymph  that  passeth  Dian  in  her  grace, 

A  gentle  lover  walking  by  her  side: 

And  looking  on  her  more  than  mortal  face 
I  felt  my  heart  stricken  within  my  breast 
And  all  my  wits  to  madness  yield  their  place. 
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Wherefore  of  no  delight  am  I  possess’d, 

But  always  fasting  weep  my  sorry  plight, - 
And  in  my  bed  know  neither  sleep  nor  rest. 

MOPSO,  a  shepherd 

My  good  Aristeo,  love  hath  set  alight 
A  flame  which,  if  not  quenched  speedily, 

Will  all  as  soon  thy  mind’s  peace  put  to  flight. 
Love,  be  ye  sure,  of  old  is  known  to  me, 

How  hard  to  be  controlled,  once  given  sway. 

A  speedy  cure,  while  any  cure  may  be. 

If  thou  dost  choose,  Aristeo,  love’s  hard  lay, 

All  care  of  bees  and  herbs  from  thy  poor  head, 

All  thought  of  vine  and  flock,  will  steal  away. 

ARISTEO,  a  shepherd 

Mopso,  thou  tellest  these  things  to  the  dead: 

Cease  thou  to  squander  words  of  such  poor  rate, 
Which  down  the  wind  unheeded  all  are  sped. 
Aristeo  loves,  and  would  not  change  his  state, 

Nor  seeks  a  cure  for  his  so  pleasant  pain: 

He  praiseth  love  who  knows  its  smart,  how  great, 
But  if  thou  feelest  for  my  present  pain, 

Come,  fetch  from  out  thy  pouch  thine  oaten  reed: 
Here  in  the  shade  we’ll  musically  complain, 

For  she,  my  lady,  loveth  song  indeed. 

A  SONG 

To  my  sweet  words,  ye  groves,  pray  you  give  ear, 
Since  she  will  listen  not,  my  nymph,  my  dear. 

The  lovely  nymph  is  deaf  unto  my  word 

And  cares  not  for  my  pipe’s  lamenting  sound: 
And,  therefore,  languish  all  my  homed  herd 
And  will  not  drink  the  streamlet  any  stound 
Nor  crop  the  tender  herbage  on  the  ground; 

So  much  their  shepherd  woful  is  and  drear. 

To  my  sweet  words,  ye  groves,  pray  you  give  ear. 
In  grief  the  flock  and  shepherds  are  at  one, 

But  she  my  fond  care  flingeth  quite  away, 

The  lovely  nymph  that  hath  a  heart  of  stone, 

Iron  or  adamant,  I  rather  say, 

At  my  approach  she  fleeth  without  stay, 
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As  lamb  is  wont  to  flee  the  wolf  in  fear. 

To  my  sweet  words,  ye  groves,  pray  you  give  ear. 

Tell  her,  my  lute,  that  beauty  flies  away 

Swift  with  the  years  and  wasted  in  its  store; 

Tell  her  how  time  will  bring  it  to  decay, 

And  youth  once  spent  renewed  is  no  more. 

Tell  her  of  beauty’s  use  to  learn  the  lore; 

For  roses  fade  with  the  departing  year. 

To  my  sweet  words,  ye  groves,  pray  you  give  ear. 

Carry,  ye  winds,  the  verses  I  have  sung 
Unto  her  ears,  unto  my  nymph  unkind: 

Tell  her  how  many  tears  from  me  are  wrung, 

Beseech  her  cruelty  to  grow  more  kind: 

Say  to  her  that  my  life  doth  fleet  away 
As  hoar-frost  melteth  if  the  sun  appear. 

To  my  sweet  words,  ye  groves,  pray  you  give  ear; 

Since  she  will  listen  not,  my  nymph,  my  dear. 

Translated  by  Harry  Morgan  Ayres 


IN  the  brilliant  household  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Luigi  Pulci  was 
the  jester  and  the  jest.  He  was  a  man  of  many  contradictions.  Like  so 
many  other  humorists,  he  had  a  deep  strain  of  melancholy.  He  looked  it. 
Filippino  Lippi  painted  him  in  a  fresco  in  the  Church  of  the  Carmine  in 
Florence.  Thin,  pallid,  beardless,  snub-nosed,  he  looks  —  to  use  his  own  com¬ 
parison  —  like  a  melancholy  satyr.  He  is  dressed  in  black  from  head  to  foot 
—  he  who  spiritually  wore  the  motley.  His  life  was  consistent  only  in  bad 
luck.  Born  in  1432  of  a  once  prominent  family,  he  played  many  roles  during 
his  comparatively  short  life  of  fifty-two  years.  Tradesman,  farmer,  miller, 
soldier,  confidential  agent,  he  proved  again  that  rolling  stones  gather  no  moss. 
In  1458,  at  twenty-six  he  wrote  Lorenzo  that  he  was  without  everything  in 
the  world  but  debts.  And  except  for  Lorenzo’s  bounty,  the  condition  was  con¬ 
stant.  Even  in  death  he  was  unlucky.  Unjustly  accused  of  heresy  —  at  the 
worst  he  jested  rather  frivolously  on  religious  matters  —  he  was  buried  in  un¬ 
consecrated  ground.  His  favorite  son  Jacopo  was  beheaded  for  a  crime  against 
nature.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  tragic  humorist  appealed  to  the  author  of 
'  Don  Juan.’ 

It  was  particularly  at  Lorenzo’s  table,  between  courses,  that  Pulci  expended 
his  gay  talent.  There  he  exchanged  sonnets  of  ribald  persiflage  with  Matteo 
Franco,  chaplain  of  the  household.  There  he  recited  his  '  Morgante.’ 

This  last  was  begun  at  the  instance  of  old  Lucrezia  Tornabuoni,  Lorenzo’s 
mother,  who  had  asked  him  to  rhyme  for  her  some  story  of  the  paladins.  Pulci 
set  to  work  upon  a  metrical  romance  of  the  people,  and  at  first  did  little  more 
than  add  burlesque  embroideries  to  its  narrative.  He  began  about  1460,  and  by 
1470  had  done  twenty-three  cantos.  Twelve  years  later  he  added  five  more 
cantos,  based  on  another  rhymed  romance,  narrating  the  Rout  at  Roncesvalles. 
Because  of  these  added  cantos,  the  whole  poem  was  now  called  '  11  Morgante 
Maggiore  ’  [The  Greater  Morgante}.  It  was  published  in  1483. 

The  street-minstrel,  or  cantastorie,  was  a  familiar  figure  in  fifteenth-century 
Italian  cities.  He  belonged  to  a  professional  class;  and  although  his  calling  de¬ 
manded  a  vagrant  life,  and  an  appearance  of  poverty,  he  often  acquired  a  con¬ 
siderable  competence.  Often,  too,  like  his  ancestor,  Homer,  he  was  blind. 
Perugia  and  Florence  at  one  time  engaged  official  minstrels  of  the  sort  to  relax 
city  magistrates  at  banquets,  or  to  kindle  them  with  examples  of  antique 
heroism.  Street-minstrels  were  also  often  brought  in  to  entertain  at  private 
social  functions,  much  as  are  opera-singers  or  reciters  today. 
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The  cantastorie  usually  took  up  his  stand  in  a  public  square.  There  would 
gather  about  him  a  motley  crowd  of  peasants,  workmen,  artisans,  children,  per¬ 
haps  a  signore  or  two.  It  would  be  a  responsive  audience.  Poggio  in  his  '  Face¬ 
tiae  ’  tells  of  a  certain  "  homo  simplex,”  who,  hearing  that  Hector’s  death 
was  to  be  related  the  following  day,  paid  the  cantastorie  to  put  it  off  until  the 
day  after,  it  being  a  pity  that  such  "  an  excellent  good  man  ”  should  die;  and 
kept  on  paying  for  postponement  until  his  money  gave  out;  and  finally 
attended  the  death  "  multo  fletu  ac  dolore.”  It  would  be  a  critical  audience, 
too,  vehemently  objecting  to  any  violation  of  traditional  plot  or  character. 

The  cantastorie  had  certain  rules  of  procedure.  He  began  by  a  courteous 
salutation,  first  to  the  Good  Lord,  or  the  Virgin,  or  some  Saint;  then  to  his 
audience.  The  former  often  took  the  form  of  a  prayer  for  special  guidance.  For 
instance: 

All-glorious  Lord,  supernal  God, 

Who  guid’st  and  govern’st  heaven  and  earth  and  sea  .  .  . 

And  therefore,  Father,  govern  now  and  guide 
This  tongue  of  mine  that  I  may  tell  of  how 
The  mighty  name  of  Troy  was  once  brought  low. 

Sometimes  indeed,  affecting  the  humanist,  he  invoked  Apollo.  This  pious 
decency  observed,  he  proceeded  to  compliment  his  audience: 

Here  in  this  street,  here  in  this  place  I  see 
An  audience  so  great,  so  grand,  that  proud 
’Twould  make  a  millstone,  not  to  speak  of  me. 

He  accompanied  his  chant  with  a  fiddle  or  guitar,  adapting  the  music  to  the 
mood  of  his  narrative.  Always  at  a  moment  of  suspense,  he  would  break  off 
abruptly,  announcing  continuation  in  his  next,  and  specifying  place  and  time: 

For  your  return  on  Wednesday  let  me  pray, 

Which  is  —  to  speak  precisely  —  All  Saints’  Day. 

The  cantastorie  drew  from  ancient  and  medieval  history  and  legend,  between 
which  neither  he  nor  his  hearers  distinguished.  They  devoutly  believed  both, 
and  made  equally  free  with  both.  As  to  repertory,  the  Italian  scholar  Pio 
Rajna  has  published  a  '  Cantare  dei  Cantari,’  or  '  Song  of  Songs,’  in  which  a 
cantastorie  lists  his  wares  for  his  audience  to  choose  from.  He  can  tell,  he 
says,  about  "  the  joyous  birth  of  our  faith,”  about  the  Deluge  and  the  Ark,  of 
Abraham,  of  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren,  of  King  David,  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  He  knows  eighty-two  cantari  on  the  story  of  Troy, 
eighty  on  that  of  Thebes,  twenty-seven  on  the  gests  of  Theseus,  eleven  hundred 
and  six  on  those  of  the  Romans.  He  especially  recommends  these  last  — 
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For  that  each  quality  of  good  or  ill 
That  Italy  hath  shown  in  wit  and  worth 
Rome  gave  it  her. 

And  he  runs  down  the  list  of  the  Worthies  —  Kings,  Consuls,  and  Emperors 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin  —  to  Constantine.  He  can  sing  the  loves  and  exploits 
of  Messer  Lancelot  and  Messer  Tristan,  the  enchantments  of  Merlin,  the  ad¬ 
ventures  —  "  by  the  book  ”  —  of  all  the  knights  errant,  four  hundred  cantari 
of  the  Table  Round,  of  King  Arthur,  the  Grail.  He  knows  by  heart  the  ten 
cantos  of  Alexander,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  He  concludes:  "You  have  heard 
how  I  can  sing  of  the  Bible,  and  of  Troy,  of  Alba,  of  Rome,  and  of  all  their 
chances,  of  Alexander,  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Thebans,  and  every  tale  of  the 
Paladins  and  Paynims;  wherefore 

Now  choose  among  them  which  ye  like  the  best.” 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  it  came  to  a  choice,  fifteenth-century  Italians  would 
have  picked  a  tale  of  the  "  Paladins  and  Paynims.” 

This  "  matter  of  France  ”  was  early  brought  to  Italy.  Along  the  valley  of 
the  Po  lay  the  route  for  pilgrims  to  Rome.  For  safety,  these  journeyed  in 
numbers;  and  brought  with  them  also  minstrels  to  enliven  the  tedium  of  the 
journey  by  recitation  of  the  national  epics.  Italians  living  by  the  way  evidently 
shared  in  these  entertainments,  for  by  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
records  show  Lombard  children  being  named  after  the  French  heroes.  Further¬ 
more  the  Lombards  began  retelling  the  stories  in  their  own  way,  though  using 
still  the  French  language  and  meter. 

Even  in  France,  the  national  epos  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Peers  was  in 
reality  a  very  complex  product.  It  incorporated  many  traits  from  Frankish 
heroic  legend,  introduced  after  the  Franks  had  conquered  Romanized  Gaul  in 
the  fifth  century.  It  attributed  to  Charlemagne  deeds  and  characteristics  both 
of  his  ancestors  and  of  his  effete  descendants.  It  assimilated  love  stories  from 
the  "  matter  of  Brittany,”  the  knight-errantry  of  Arthur’s  court,  and  fantastic 
"  travelers’  tales  ”  of  returned  Crusaders.  Rarely  it  maintained  the  simple  and 
austere  dignity  of  the  '  Song  of  Roland,’  and  degenerated  at  last  into  the 
curious  medley  of  quixotic  love-quests,  Munchausen-like  travels,  and  super¬ 
human  prowess  known  as  the  "  romance  of  adventure.” 

Out  of  this  varied  material,  there  was  developed  in  Lombardy  a  peculiarly 
Italian  type.  In  the  first  place,  the  historical  situation  is  simplified.  All  starts 
from  a  feud  between  two  great  French  baronial  houses,  that  of  Clermont  and 
that  of  Mayence  —  the  Italians  called  them  Chiaramonte  and  Maganza. 
Heads  of  the  house  of  Clermont  are  Roland,  now  Orlando,  and  his  "  cousin  ” 
Regnault  de  Montauban,  now  Rinaldo.  Their  inveterate  foe  is  the  traitor 
Ganelon  of  Mayence,  usually  called  by  the  Italians  Gano  or  Gan. 
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Gan  is  continually  deceiving  Charlemagne,  who  as  "  il  buon  Vecchio  ”  has 
grown  a  little  senile  in  his  readiness  to  believe  evil  of  his  faithful  paladins.  So, 
in  the  typical  Lombard  plot,  one  of  these  —  especially  Orlando  himself  —  is 
banished,  or  departs  in  a  dudgeon.  Undaunted,  however,  he  wars  single- 
handed  against  the  paynim,  performing  prodigies  of  valor;  until,  betrayed 
by  an  agent  of  Gan  usually,  he  is  made  captive.  Often  he  is  saved  by  a  pagan 
maiden,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  is  later  converted  and  baptized 
by  him.  Indeed  he  is  continually  converting  the  paynim  —  often  en  masse. 
Finally,  he  joins  certain  brother  paladins  who  have  set  out  to  find  him,  and 
returns  with  them  just  in  time  to  rescue  Paris,  besieged  by  overwhelming 
paynim  hosts. 

The  formula  was  good  for  any  number  of  stories,  with  incidental  variations 
ad  libitum.  However  incredible  the  exploit  recounted,  it  was  told  with  a 
matter-of-fact,  chronicle-like  particularity.  Authorities  are  conscientiously 
given  —  especially  the  word  of  Bishop  Turpin.  Turpin  was  a  Bishop  of  Rheims 
in  the  eighth  century.  An  eleventh-century  Chronicle  of  Charlemagne’s  reign 
was  fathered  on  him,  and  he  in  consequence  was  made  father  of  all  lies. 

The  formula  of  the  Italian  "  romantic  epic  ”  was  shaped  in  Lombardy;  but 
only  when  imported  into  Tuscany  in  the  mid-fourteenth  century  did  it  take 
on  a  truly  Italian  idiom  and  meter,  ottava  rima,  or  octave  stanza. 

The  street-minstrel’s  piece  chosen  by  Pulci  to  adapt  for  the  amusement  of 
Lorenzo’s  household  quite  conformed  to  the  type.  The  titular  hero,  Morgante, 
is  a  bad  giant,  who,  conquered  and  converted  by  the  self-exiled  Orlando,  be¬ 
comes  his  faithful  squire.  To  their  prodigious  exploits  are  added  those  of  three 
other  paladins  —  Rinaldo,  Ulivieri,  and  Dudone  —  sent  out  to  recall  Orlando. 
But,  as  said,  the  main  tissue  of  the  story  is  not  Pulci’s.  His  contribution  is 
partly  by  way  of  inwoven  comments  and  asides,  sometimes  burlesque,  some¬ 
times  ironical,  sometimes  quite  serious.  More  importantly,  he  interpolated  the 
brilliant  episodes  of  Margutte,  the  dwarfed  giant,  and  of  Astarotte,  the 
Platonizing  fiend. 

As  Pulci  completes  him,  Morgante  is  a  cross  between  the  loyal  St.  Christo¬ 
pher,  charitable,  genial,  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  to  anybody,  and  the  ogre  of 
the  fairy-tale,  gluttonous  and  gory.  He  acts  as  mast  for  a  storm-beaten  ship; 
having  slain  single-handed  a  whale  in  the  sea,  he  is  bitten  on  the  great  toe 
by  a  crab,  and  so  dies.  His  comrade,  Margutte,  was  born  to  be  a  giant,  but 
became  stunted  as  a  child.  One  of  his  literary  ancestors  was  Sosia,  the  rascally 
clever  valet  in  Plautus;  and  he  is  himself  the  literary  grandfather  of  Rabelais’ 
Panurge.  His  account  of  himself  anticipates  the  picaresque  novel.  He  is  as 
proud  of  his  vices  as  ordinary  men  of  their  virtues;  but  one  merit  he  claims  — 
that  of  never  going  back  on  a  friend.  His  credo  is  culinary;  his  laughing  candor 
almost  disarming.  He  is  ingenious.  Wearing  enormous  spurs,  when  a  giant 
attacks  him,  he  turns  a  handspring,  and,  striking  his  foe  in  the  paunch,  dis¬ 
embowels  him.  He  suffers  from  his  own  sense  of  humor.  Watching  the 
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awkward  efforts  of  an  ape  to  draw  on  his  great-boots,  he  literally  dies  of 
laughing. 

Astarotte  is  an  obliging  fiend.  He  not  only  provides  Rinaldo  with  a  winged 
horse  for  quick  transit  to  besieged  Paris,  but  rides  himself  in  the  beast’s  belly 
as  guide  and  companion.  Thence  he  instructs  the  paladin  on  many  matters 
celestial  and  terrestrial,  from  the  essence  of  the  Trinity  to  the  existence  of  the 
Antipodes.  (In  these  episodes,  Pulci  probably  was  aided  by  the  philosopher 
Ficino  and  the  geographer  Toscanelli,  both  of  Lorenzo’s  circle.)  Astarotte  also 
serves  Rinaldo  with  delicious  dinners,  and  shows  that  in  hell  too  there  is 
"  gentility,  amity,  and  courtesy.” 

In  the  added  five  cantos  on  Roncesvalles,  Pulci  approaches  a  truly  epic  tone. 
His  model  was  more  serious;  perhaps  age  had  made  him  more  serious.  Yet, 
though  his  account  of  the  disaster  has  both  dignity  and  pathos,  his  sardonic 
wit  is  ever  ready  to  break  through.  For  instance,  roused  at  last  from  his  long 
lethargy  by  Orlando’s  tragic  blast,  Charlemagne  prays  that  the  sun  may  stand 
still  until  he  can  get  to  the  pass  dolorous;  Joshua’s  miracle  is  repeated;  but 
the  king  considerately  still  hurries, 

Per  non  tenere  in  disagio  pin  il  sole. 

[So  not  to  inconvenience  more  the  sun} 

It  is  today  easier  to  estimate  the  '  Morgante  ’  than  it  was  in  Byron’s  day.  We 
know  that  the  greater  bulk  of  the  poem  is  not  Pulci’s  at  all,  but  the  work  of 
nameless  street-minstrels  catering  to  the  naive  taste  of  a  casual  and  largely 
illiterate  audience.  When  Byron  started  to  translate  the  poem,  he  did  not 
know  that.  He  completed  only  the  first  canto,  in  which  is  relatively  little  of 
Pulci.  Byron  also  acknowledges  that  he  owed  the  manner  of  'Don  Juan’ 
to  Pulci. 

To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 
This  way  of  writing  may  appear  exotic; 

Pulci  was  sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme, 

Who  sang  when  Chivalry  was  more  quixotic, 

And  reveled  in  the  fancies  of  the  time, 

True  Knights,  chaste  Dames,  huge  Giants,  Kings  despotic; 

But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obsolete, 

I  choose  a  modern  subject  as  more  meet. 

The  '  Morgante  ’  is  a  mirror  of  Florence  in  the  first  flush  of  the  Renaissance 
—  democratic,  gay  and  frivolous,  cynical  and  mystical,  beauty-loving,  jest- 
enjoying,  childlike,  and  learned.  All  its  contradictions  are  reflected  in  the 
poem  —  including  the  spirit  of  contradiction  itself. 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher 
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THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  GIANT  MORGANTE 

BUT  watchful  Fortune,  lurking,  takes  good  heed 
Ever  some  bar  ’gainst  our  intents  to  bring. 
While  Charles  reposed  him  thus,  in  word  and  deed 
Orlando  ruled  court,  Charles,  and  everything; 
Curst  Gan,  with  envy  bursting,  had  such  need 
To  vent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charles  the  King 
One  day  he  openly  began  to  say, 

"  Orlando  must  we  always  then  obey? 

"  A  thousand  times  I’ve  been  about  to  say, 

Orlando  too  presumptuously  goes  on. 

Here  are  we,  counts,  kings,  dukes,  to  own  thy  sway; 

Hamo  and  Otho,  Ogier,  Solomon, 

Each  have  to  honor  thee  and  to  obey: 

But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  the  throne; 

Which  we  won’t  suffer,  but  are  quite  decided 
By  such  a  boy  to  be  no  longer  guided.”  .  .  . 

Orlando  one  day  heard  this  speech  in  brief 
As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sat  apart: 

Displeased  he  was  with  Gan  because  he  said  it, 

But  much  more  still  that  Charles  should  give  him  credit. 

And  with  the  sword  he  would  have  murdered  Gan, 

But  Oliver  thrust  in  between  the  pair, 

And  from  his  hand  extracted  Durlindan, 

And  thus  at  length  they  separated  were. 

Orlando,  angry  too  with  Carloman, 

Wanted  but  little  to  have  slain  him  there; 

Then  forth  alone  from  Paris  went  the  chief, 

And  burst  and  maddened  with  disdain  and  grief.  .  .  . 

Then  full  of  wrath  departed  from  the  place, 

And  far  as  pagan  countries  roamed  astray, 

And  while  he  rode,  yet  still  at  every  pace 
The  traitor  Gan  remembered  by  the  way; 

And  wandering  on  in  error  a  long  space, 

An  abbey  which  in  a  lone  desert  lay, 

’Midst  glens  obscure  and  distant  lands,  he  found, 

Which  formed  the  Christian’s  and  the  pagan’s  bound. 
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The  abbot  was  called  Clermont,  and  by  blood 
Descended  from  Angrante;  under  cover 
Of  a  great  mountain’s  brow  the  abbey  stood, 

But  certain  savage  giants  looked  him  over: 

One  Passamont  was  foremost  of  the  brood, 

And  Alabaster  and  Morgante  hover 
Second  and  third,  with  certain  slings,  and  throw 
In  daily  jeopardy  the  place  below.  .  .  . 

Morgante  had  a  palace  in  his  mode, 

Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and  earth; 

And  stretched  himself  at  ease  in  this  abode, 

And  shut  himself  at  night  within  his  berth. 

Orlando  knocked,  and  knocked  again,  to  goad 
The  giant  from  his  sleep;  and  he  came  forth, 

The  door  to  open,  like  a  crazy  thing, 

For  a  rough  dream  had  shook  him  slumbering. 

He  thought  that  a  fierce  serpent  had  attacked  him, 

And  Mahomet  he  called;  but  Mahomet 
Is  nothing  worth,  and  not  an  instant  backed  him; 

But  praying  blessed  Jesu,  he  was  set 
At  liberty  from  all  the  fears  which  racked  him. 

And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret: 

"  Who  knocks  here?  ”  grumbling  all  the  while,  said  he. 
"  That,”  said  Orlando,  "  you  will  quickly  see. 

"  I  come  to  preach  to  you,  as  to  your  brothers, 

Sent  by  the  miserable  monks  —  repentance; 

For  Providence  divine,  in  you  and  others, 

Condemns  the  evil  done  by  new  acquaintance. 

’Tis  writ  on  high,  your  wrong  must  pay  another’s; 

From  heaven  itself  is  issued  out  this  sentence: 

Know,  then,  that  colder  now  than  a  pilaster 
I  left  your  Passamont  and  Alabaster.” 

Morgante  said,  "  O  gentle  cavalier! 

Now  by  thy  God  say  me  no  villainy; 

The  favor  of  your  name  I  fain  would  hear, 

And  if  a  Christian,  speak  for  courtesy.” 

Replied  Orlando,  "  So  much  to  your  ear 
I  by  my  faith  disclose  contentedly, 

Christ  I  adore,  who  is  the  genuine  Lord, 

And  if  you  please,  by  you  may  be  adored.” 
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The  Saracen  rejoined  in  humble  tone:  — 

"  I  have  had  an  extraordinary  vision; 

A  savage  serpent  fell  on  me  alone, 

And  Macon  would  not  pity  my  condition: 

Hence  to  thy  God,  who  for  ye  did  atone 
Upon  the  cross,  preferred  I  my  petition; 

His  timely  succor  set  me  safe  and  free, 

And  I  a  Christian  am  disposed  to  be.” 

Orlando  answered,  "  Baron  just  and  pious, 

If  this  good  wish  your  heart  can  really  move 
To  the  true  God,  who  will  not  then  deny  us 
Eternal  honor,  you  will  go  above. 

And  if  you  please,  as  friends  we  will  ally  us, 

And  I  will  love  you  with  a  perfect  love. 

Your  idols  are  vain  liars  full  of  fraud; 

The  only  true  God  is  the  Christian’s  God. 

"  The  Lord  descended  to  the  virgin  breast 
Of  Mary  Mother,  sinless  and  divine; 

If  you  acknowledge  the  Redeemer,  blest, 

Without  whom  neither  sun  nor  star  can  shine, 
Abjure  bad  Macon’s  false  and  felon  test, 

Your  renegado  God,  and  worship  mine  — 

Baptize  yourself  with  zeal,  since  you  repent.” 

To  which  Morgante  answered,  "I’m  content.” 

And  then  Orlando  to  embrace  him  flew, 

And  made  much  of  his  convert,  as  he  cried, 

"To  the  abbey  I  will  gladly  marshal  you.” 

To  whom  Morgante  "  Let  us  go  ”  replied: 

"  I  to  the  friars  have  for  peace  to  sue.” 

Which  thing  Orlando  heard  with  inward  pride, 
Saying,  "  My  brother,  so  devout  and  good, 

Ask  the  abbot  pardon,  as  I  wish  you  would; 

"  Since  God  has  granted  your  illumination, 

Accepting  you  in  mercy  for  his  own, 

Humility  should  be  your  first  oblation.” 

Morgante  said,  "  For  goodness’  sake  make  known  — 
Since  that  your  God  is  to  be  mine  —  your  station, 

And  let  your  name  in  verity  be  shown; 

Then  will  I  everything  at  your  command  do.” 

On  which  the  other  said,  he  was  Orlando. 
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"  Then,”  quoth  the  giant,  "  blessed  be  Jesu, 

A  thousand  times  with  gratitude  and  praise! 

Oft,  perfect  baron!  have  I  heard  of  you 

Through  all  the  different  periods  of  my  days; 

And  as  I  said,  to  be  your  vassal  too 

I  wish,  for  your  great  gallantry  always.” 

Thus  reasoning,  they  continued  much  to  say, 

And  onwards  to  the  abbey  went  their  way. 

Translated  by  Lord  Byron 


MARGUTTE’S  CONFESSION 


yli  NSWERED  Margutte:  "  Friend,  I  never  boasted: 
Z_\  I  don’t  believe  in  black  more  than  in  blue, 

/  But  in  fat  capons,  boiled,  or  may  be  roasted; 

And  I  believe  sometimes  in  butter  too, 

In  beer  and  must,  where  bobs  a  pippin  toasted; 

Sharp  liquor  more  than  sweet  I  reckon  true; 

But  mostly  to  old  wine  my  faith  I  pin, 

And  hold  him  saved  who  firmly  trusts  therein. 


"  I  believe  in  the  tartlet  and  the  tart; 

One  is  the  mother,  t’other  is  her  son: 

The  perfect  paternoster  is  a  part 

Of  liver,  fried  in  slips,  three,  two,  or  one; 
Which  also  from  the  primal  liver  start: 

And  since  I’m  dry,  and  fain  would  swill  a  tun. 
If  Mahomet  forbids  the  juice  of  grape, 

I  reckon  him  a  nightmare,  phantom,  ape. 


"  Apollo’s  naught  but  a  delirious  vision, 

And  Trivigant  perchance  a  midnight  specter; 

Faith,  like  the  itch,  is  catching;  what  revision 

This  sentence  needs,  you’ll  make,  nor  ask  the  rector: 
To  waste  no  words,  you  may  without  misprision 
Dub  me  as  rank  a  heretic  as  Hector: 

I  don’t  disgrace  my  lineage,  nor  indeed 
Am  I  the  cabbage-ground  for  any  creed. 

"  Faith’s  as  man  gets  it,  this,  that,  or  another! 

See  then  what  sort  of  creed  I’m  bound  to  follow: 
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For  you  must  know  a  Greek  nun  was  my  mother, 

My  sire  at  Brusa,  mid  the  Turks,  a  mollah: 

I  played  the  rebeck  first,  and  made  a  pother 
About  the  Trojan  war,  flattered  Apollo, 

Praised,  up  Achilles,  Hector,  Helen  fair, 

Not  once,  but  twenty  thousand  times,  I  swear. 

"  Next,  growing  weary  of  my  light  guitar, 

I  donned  a  military  bow  and  quiver; 

One  day  within  the  mosque  I  went  to  war, 

And  shot  my  grave  old  daddy  through  the  liver: 

Then  to  my  loins  I  girt  this  scimitar, 

And  journeyed  forth  o’er  sea,  land,  town,  and  river, 
Taking  for  comrades  in  each  holy  work 
The  congregated  sins  of  Greek  and  Turk. 

"  That’s  much  the  same  as  all  the  sins  of  hell! 

I’ve  seventy-seven  at  least  about  me,  mortal; 

Summer  and  winter  in  my  breast  they  swell: 

Guess  now  how  many  venial  crowd  the  portal! 

’Twere  quite  impossible,  I  know  full  well, 

If  the  world  never  ended,  to  report  all 
The  crimes  I’ve  done  in  this  one  life  alone; 

Each  item  too  is  catalogued  and  known. 

"  I  pray  you  listen  for  one  little  minute; 

The  skein  shall  be  unraveled  in  a  trice:  — 

When  I’ve  got  cash,  I’m  gay  as  any  linnet, 

Cast  with  who  calls,  cut  cards  and  fling  the  dice; 

All  times,  all  places,  or  the  devil’s  in  it, 

Serve  me  for  play;  I’ve  spent  on  this  one  vice 
Fame,  fortune  —  staked  my  coat,  my  shirt,  my  breeches; 
I  hope  this  specimen  will  meet  your  wishes  .  .  . 

"  Gluttony  after  gambling’s  my  prime  pleasure. 

Here  it  behooves  one  to  be  learned  and  wise, 

To  gage  the  merits  and  the  virtues  measure 

Of  pheasant,  partridge,  fowl;  with  practised  eyes 
Noting  each  part  of  every  dish  at  leisure, 

Seeking  where  tender  slice  or  morsel  lies; 

And  since  I’ve  touched  upon  this  point,  I’ll  tell  ye 
How  best  to  grease  your  jaws  and  stuff  your  belly  .  .  . 
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"Don’t  fancy  that  in  fasting  prayer  and  prate, 

Or  charities  my  spare  time  I  employ! 

Not  to  seem  stiff,  I  beg  from  gate  to  gate, 

And  always  utter  something  to  annoy: 

Proud,  envious,  tiresome  and  importunate  — 

This  character  I’ve  cherished  from  a  boy; 

For  the  seven  deadly  sins  and  all  the  other 

Vices  have  brought  me  up  to  be  their  brother! 

"  So  that  I’d  roam  the  world,  cross  ban  and  border, 
Hoodwinked,  nor  ever  fear  to  miss  my  way; 

As  sweet  and  clean  as  any  lump  or  ordure, 

I  leave  my  trail  like  slugs  where’er  I  stray, 

Nor  seek  to  hide  that  slimy  self-recorder: 

Creeds,  customs,  friends  I  slough  from  day  to  day; 

Change  skin  and  climate,  as  it  suits  me  best, 

For  I  was  evil  even  in  the  nest. 

"  I’ve  left  a  whole  long  chapter  undiscussed 
Of  countless  peccadilloes  in  a  jumble: 

Were  I  to  catalogue  each  crime  and  lust, 

The  medley  of  my  sins  might  make  you  grumble: 

’Twould  take  from  now  to  June  to  lay  the  dust, 

If  in  this  mud  heap  we  began  to  tumble; 

One  only  point  I’d  have  you  still  perpend  — 

I  never  in  my  life  betrayed  a  friend.” 


ASTAROTTE  AND  RINALDO 

A  ND  when  Rinaldo  had  learned  all  his  need, 

"  Astarotte,”  he  cried,  "  thou  art  a  perfect  friend, 
/  )Y  And  I  am  bound  to  thee  henceforth  indeed. 

This  I  say  truly:  if  God’s  will  should  bend, 

If  grace  divine  should  e’er  so  much  concede 
As  to  reverse  heaven’s  ordinance,  amend 
Its  statutes,  sentences,  or  high  decrees, 

I  will  remember  these  thy  services. 

"  More  at  the  present  time  I  cannot  give: 

The  soul  returns  to  him  from  whom  it  flew: 

The  rest  of  us,  thou  knowest,  will  not  live! 

O  love  supreme,  rare  courtesy  and  new.”  — 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  all  my  friends  believe 
This  verse  belongs  to  Petrarch;  yet  ’tis  true 
Rinaldo  spoke  it  very  long  ago: 

But  who  robs  not,  is  called  a  rogue,  you  know.  — 

Said  Astarotte:  "  Thanks  for  your  good-will! 

Yet  shall  those  keys  be  lost  for  us  forever: 

High  treason  was  our  crime,  measureless  ill. 

Thrice  happy  Christians!  One  small  tear  can  sever 
Your  bonds!  —  One  sigh,  sent  from  the  contrite  will: 

Lord,  to  Thee  only  did  I  sin!  —  But  never 
Shall  we  find  grace:  we  sinned  once;  now  we  lie 
Sentenced  to  hell  for  all  eternity. 

"  If  after,  say,  some  thousand  million  ages 
We  might  have  hope  yet  once  to  see  again 
The  least  spark  of  that  Love,  this  pang  that  rages 
Here  at  the  core,  could  scarce  be  reckoned  pain!  — 
But  wherefore  annotate  such  dreary  pages? 

To  wish  for  what  can  never  be,  is  vain. 

Therefore  I  mean  with  your  kind  approbation 
To  change  the  subject  of  our  conversation.” 


PULCI’S  ASPIRATION 

I  ASK  not  for  that  wreath  of  bay  or  laurel 

Which  on  Greek  brows  or  Roman  proudly  shone: 
With  this  plain  quill  and  style  I  do  not  quarrel, 
Nor  have  I  sought  to  sing  of  Helicon: 

My  Pegasus  is  but  a  rustic  sorrel; 

Untutored  mid  the  graves  I  still  pipe  on: 

Leave  me  to  chat  with  Corydon  and  Thyrsis: 

I’m  no  good  shepherd,  and  can’t  mend  my  verses. 

Indeed  I’m  not  a  rash  intrusive  claimant, 

Like  the  mad  piper  of  those  ancient  days, 

From  whom  Apollo  stripped  his  living  raiment, 

Nor  quite  the  Satyr  that  my  face  bewrays. 

A  nobler  bard  shall  rise  and  win  the  payment 
Fame  showers  on  loftier  style  and  worthier  lays: 

While  I  mid  beech-woods  and  plain  herdsmen  dwell, 

Who  love  the  rural  muse  of  Pulci  well. 
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I’ll  tempt  the  waters  in  my  little  wherry, 

Seeking  safe  shallows  where  a  skiff  may  swim: 

My  only  care  is  how  to  make  men  merry 

With  these  thick-crowding  thoughts  that  take  my  whim: 

’Tis  right  that  all  things  in  this  world  should  vary;  — 

Various  are  wits  and  faces,  stout  and  slim, 

One  dotes  on  white,  while  one  dubs  black  sublime, 

And  subjects  vary  both  in  prose  and  rhyme. 

The  three  preceding  translations  are  by 
John  Addington  Symonds 


MACHIAVELLI 


NICCOLO  MACHIAVELLI,  perhaps  the  greatest  prose  writer  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  was  bom  in  Florence  on  May  3,  1469,  and 
died  there  on  June  22,  1527.  He  was  of  ancient  and  distinguished 
lineage  on  both  his  father’s  and  his  mother’s  side,  and  many  of  his  more 
immediate  ancestors  had  been  honored  by  republican  Florence  with  high  offices 
of  state.  His  father  Bernardo  was  a  respectable  jurist,  who  to  a  moderate 
income  from  his  profession  added  a  small  revenue  from  some  landed  pos¬ 
sessions.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  culture,  and  a  poet  of  some  ability. 

Of  Niccolo’s  early  life  and  education  we  know  nothing.  No  trace  of  him 
remains  previous  to  his  twenty-sixth  year.  But  of  his  times  and  the  scenes 
amid  which  he  grew  up,  we  know  much.  It  was  the  calm  but  demoralizing 
era  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  when  the  sturdy  Florentine  burghers  rested 
satisfied  with  magnificence  in  lieu  of  freedom,  and,  intoxicated  with  the  spirit 
of  a  pagan  renaissance,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  refinements  of  pleasure 
and  luxury  —  when  their  streets  had  ceased  for  a  while  to  re-echo  with  the 
clash  of  steel  and  the  fierce  shouts  of  contending  factions,  and  resounded  with 
the  productions  of  Lorenzo’s  melodious  but  sometimes  rather  free  Muse. 
Machiavelli  was  a  true  child  of  his  time.  He  too  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance;  and  looked  back,  fascinated,  on  the  ideals  of 
that  ancient  world  that  was  being  revivified  for  the  men  of  his  day.  But 
philosophy,  letters,  and  art  were  not  the  only  heritage  that  the  bygone  age 
had  handed  down;  politics  —  the  building  of  states  and  of  empire  —  this  also 
had  engaged  the  minds  of  the  men  of  that  age,  and  it  was  this  aspect  of  their 
activity  that  fired  the  imagination  of  the  young  Florentine.  From  his  writings 
we  know  he  was  widely  read  in  the  Latin  and  Italian  classics.  But  Vergil  and 
Horace  appealed  to  him  less  than  Livy,  and  Dante  the  poet  was  less  to  him  than 
Dante  the  politician;  for  he  read  his  classics,  not  as  others,  to  drink  in  their 
music  or  be  led  captive  by  their  beauty,  but  to  derive  lessons  in  statecraft,  and 
penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  the  successful  empire-builders  of  the  past.  It  is 
equally  certain,  from  a  study  of  his  works,  that  he  had  not  mastered  Greek. 
Like  Ariosto,  Machiavelli  was  indebted  for  his  superb  literary  technique  solely 
to  the  study  of  the  literature  of  his  own  nation. 

With  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Florence,  Machiavelli,  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  emerged  from  obscurity  to  play  a  most  important  role  in  the  Floren¬ 
tine  politics  of  the  succeeding  decade  and  a  half.  In  1498  he  was  elected  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  and  Peace  to  the  Ten  —  a  commission  performing  the  functions 
of  a  ministry  of  war  and  of  home  affairs,  and  having  in  addition  control  of 
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the  Florentine  diplomatic  service.  From  1498  to  1512  Machiavelli  was  a 
zealous,  patriotic,  and  indefatigable  servant  of  the  republic.  His  energy  was  un¬ 
tiring,  his  activity  ceaseless  and  many-sided.  He  conducted  the  voluminous 
diplomatic  correspondence  devolving  upon  his  bureau,  drew  up  memorials  and 
plans  in  affairs  of  state  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  the  Ten,  undertook  the 
reorganization  of  the  Florentine  troops,  and  went  himself  on  a  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  embassies,  ranging  in  importance  from  those  to  petty  Italian  states 
up  to  those  to  the  court  of  France  and  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  by  nature  well 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  diplomacy  of  that  day;  and  the  training 
he  received  in  that  school  must  in  turn  have  reacted  on  him  to  confirm  his 
native  bent,  and  accentuate  it  until  it  became  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  man.  His  first  lessons  in  politics  and  statecraft  were  derived  from  Livy’s 
history  of  the  not  over-scrupulous  Romans;  and  when  he  comes  to  take  his 
lessons  at  first  hand,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  intrigues  of  republican  Florence, 
or  at  the  court  of  a  Caterina  Sforza,  or  in  the  camp  of  a  Caesar  Borgia.  Small 
wonder  that  his  conception  of  politics  should  have  omitted  to  take  account  of 
honesty  and  the  moral  law;  and  that  he  conceived  "  the  idea  of  giving  to 
politics  an  assured  and  scientific  basis,  treating  them  as  having  a  proper  and 
distinct  value  of  their  own,  entirely  apart  from  their  moral  value.” 

During  this  period  of  his  political  activity,  we  have  a  large  number  of  state 
papers  and  private  letters  from  his  pen;  and  two  works  of  literary  cast  have 
also  come  down  to  us.  These  are  his  '  Decennale  historic  narratives,  cast  into 
poetic  form,  of  Italian  events.  The  first  treats  of  the  decade  beginning  1494; 
and  the  second,  an  unfinished  fragment,  of  the  decade  beginning  1504.  They 
are  written  in  easy  terzine;  and  unfeigned  sorrow  for  the  miseries  of  Italy,  tom 
by  internal  discord,  alternates  with  cynical  mockery  and  stinging  wit.  They 
are  noteworthy  as  expressing  the  sentiment  for  a  united  Italy.  A  third  literary 
work  of  this  period  has  been  lost:  '  Le  Maschere  ’  [The  Masks],  a  satire 
modeled  upon  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes. 

When  in  1512,  after  their  long  exile,  the  Medici  returned  to  Florence  in 
the  train  of  her  invader,  Machiavelli,  though  not  unwilling  to  serve  the  restored 
rulers,  was  dismissed  from  his  office  and  banished  for  a  year  from  the  confines 
of  the  city.  Later,  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  against  the  Medici, 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  tortured.  He  was  soon  afterward  included  in  a 
general  pardon  granted  by  the  Cardinal  de’  Medici,  then  become  Leo  X. 
But  notwithstanding  Machiavelli’s  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  to  win  the 
good  graces  of  the  ruling  family,  he  did  not  return  to  public  life  until  1525; 
and  this  interval  of  enforced  leisure  from  affairs  of  state  was  the  period  of 
his  literary  activity.  A  number  of  comedies,  minor  poems,  and  short  prose 
compositions  did  not  rise  above  mediocrity.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
translations  from  the  classics,  or  imitations;  and  the  names  are  hardly  worth 
recounting.  But  in  one  dramatic  effort  he  rose  to  the  stature  of  genius.  His 
'  Mandragola  ’  achieved  a  flattering  success  both  at  Rpme  and  in  Florence.  It 
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has  been  pronounced  the  finest  comedy  of  the  Italian  stage,  and  Macaulay 
rated  it  as  inferior  only  to  the  greatest  of  Moliere’s.  In  its  form,  its  spontaneity, 
vivacity,  and  wit,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  Shakespeare;  but  it  is  a  biting  satire 
on  religion  and  morality,  with  not  even  a  hint  of  a  moral  to  redeem  it.  Vice  is 
made  humorous,  and  virtue  silly;  its  satire  is  "  deep  and  murderous  ”;  and  its 
plot  too  obscene  to  be  narrated.  In  it  Machiavelli  has  harnessed  Pegasus  to  a 
garbage  cart. 

Elis  lesser  prose  works  are:  the  '  Life  of  Castruccio  Castracani,’  a  "  politico- 
military  romance  ”  made  up  partly  from  incidents  in  the  life  of  that  hero, 
and  partly  from  incidents  taken  from  Diodorus  Siculus’  life  of  Agathocles, 
and  concluding  with  a  series  of  memorable  sayings  attributed  to  Castruccio, 
but  taken  from  the  apophthegms  of  Plutarch  and  Diogenes  Laertius;  and  the 
'Art  of  War,’  a  treatise  anticipating  much  of  our  modern  tactics,  and  in¬ 
veighing  against  the  medieval  system  of  mercenary  troops  of  mail-clad  men 
and  horses.  A  more  ambitious  undertaking,  and  in  fact  his  largest  work,  is 
the  '  History  of  Florence.’  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Cardinal  de’  Medici,  the 
directors  of  the  studio  of  Florence  commissioned  Machiavelli  to  employ  him¬ 
self  in  writing  a  history  of  Florence,  "  From  whatever  period  he  might  think 
fit  to  select,  and  either  in  the  Latin  or  the  Tuscan  tongue,  according  to 
his  taste.”  He  was  to  receive  one  hundred  florins  a  year  for  two  years  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  the  work.  He  chose  his  native  tongue;  and  revised  and 
polished  his  work  until  it  became  a  model  of  style,  and  in  its  best  passages 
justifies  his  claim  to  the  title  of  the  best  and  most  finished  of  Italian  prose 
writers.  He  thus  describes  the  luring  of  Giuliano  de’  Medici  to  his  place  of 
assassination: 

"  This  arrangement  having  been  determined  upon,  they  went  into  the 
church,  where  the  Cardinal  had  already  arrived  with  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  The 
church  was  crowded  with  people,  and  divine  service  had  already  commenced; 
but  Giuliano  had  not  yet  come.  Francesco  dei  Pazzi,  therefore,  together  with 
Bernardo,  who  had  been  designated  to  kill  Giuliano,  went  to  his  house,  and  by 
artful  persuasion  induced  him  to  go  to  the  church.  It  is  really  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  so  much  hatred  and  the  thoughts  of  so  great  an  outrage  could  be 
concealed  under  so  much  resoluteness  of  heart,  as  was  the  case  with  Francesco 
and  Bernardo;  for  on  the  way  to  church,  and  even  after  having  entered  it,  they 
entertained  him  with  merry  jests  and  youthful  chatter.  And  Francesco,  even, 
under  pretense  of  caressing  him,  felt  him  with  his  hands  and  pressed  him  in 
his  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  he  wore  a  cuirass  or  any 
other  means  of  protection  under  his  garments.” 

But  though  Machiavelli  had  the  historical  style,  he  lacked  historical  per¬ 
spective;  he  arranged  his  matter  not  according  to  objective  value,  but  placed 
in  the  boldest  relief  those  events  that  best  lent  support  to  his  own  theories  of 
politics  and  statecraft.  He  makes  his  facts  to  be  as  he  wishes  them,  rather 
than  as  he  knows  them  to  be.  He  wishes  to  throw  contempt  on  mercenary 
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troops,  and  though  he  knows  an  engagement  to  have  been  bloody,  prefers  for 
his  description  such  a  conclusion  as  this:  —  "  In  the  tremendous  defeat  that 
was  noised  throughout  Italy,  no  one  perished  excepting  Ludovico  degli  Obizzi 
and  two  of  his  men,  who  being  thrown  from  their  horses  were  smothered  in 
the  mud.”  To  Machiavelli  history  was  largely  to  be  written  as  a  Tendenzroman 
—  manufactured  to  point  a  preconceived  moral. 

Though  Machiavelli  wrote  history,  poetry,  and  comedy,  it  is  not  by  these 
he  is  remembered.  The  works  that  have  made  his  name  a  synonym,  and  given 
it  a  place  in  every  tongue,  are  the  two  works  written  almost  in  the  first  year  of 
his  retirement  from  political  life.  These  are  '  The  Prince  ’  and  the  '  Discourses 
on  the  First  Ten  Books  of  Titus  Livius.’  Each  is  a  treatise  on  statecraft;  to¬ 
gether  they  form  a  complete  and  unified  treatise,  and  represent  an  attempt  to 
formulate  inductively  a  science  of  politics.  The  '  Discourses  ’  study  republican 
institutions,  '  The  Prince  ’  monarchical  ones.  The  first  is  the  more  elementary, 
and  would  come  first  in  logical  arrangement.  But  in  the  writing  of  them 
Machiavelli  had  in  view  more  than  the  foundation  of  a  science  of  politics.  He 
was  anxious  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Medici;  and  as  these  were  not  so  much 
interested  in  how  republics  are  best  built  up,  he  completed  '  The  Prince  ’  first, 
and  sent  it  forth  dedicated  "  to  the  magnificent  Lorenzo,  son  of  Piero  de’ 
Medici.” 

In  the  '  Discourses,’  the  author  essays  "  a  new  science  of  statesmanship, 
based  on  the  experience  of  human  events  and  history.”  In  that  day  of  worship 
of  the  ancient  world,  Machiavelli  endeavors  to  draw  men  to  a  study  of  its 
politics  as  well  as  its  art.  In  Livy  he  finds  the  field  for  this  study: 

"  When  we  consider  the  general  respect  for  antiquity,  and  how  often  —  to 
say  nothing  of  other  examples  —  a  great  price  is  paid  for  some  fragments  of 
an  antique  statue  which  we  are  anxious  to  possess  to  ornament  our  houses 
with,  or  to  give  to  artists  who  strive  to  imitate  them  in  their  own  works; 
and  when  we  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wonderful  examples  which  the  his¬ 
tory  of  ancient  kingdoms  and  republics  presents  to  us,  the  prodigies  of  virtue 
and  of  wisdom  displayed  by  the  kings,  captains,  citizens,  and  legislators  who 
have  sacrificed  themselves  for  their  country:  when  we  see  these,  I  say,  more 
admired  than  imitated,  or  so  much  neglected  that  not  the  least  trace  of  this 
ancient  virtue  remains  —  we  cannot  but  be  at  the  same  time  as  much  sur¬ 
prised  as  afflicted;  the  more  so  as  in  the  differences  which  arise  between 
citizens,  or  in  the  maladies  to  which  they  are  subjected,  we  see  these  same 
people  have  recourse  to  the  judgments  and  the  remedies  prescribed  by  the 
ancients.  The  civil  laws  are  in  fact  nothing  but  the  decisions  given  by  their 
jurisconsults,  and  which,  reduced  to  a  system,  direct  our  modern  jurists  in 
their  decisions.  And  what  is  the  science  of  medicine  but  the  experience  of 
ancient  physicians,  which  their  successors  have  taken  for  a  guide?  And  yet 
to  found  a  republic,  maintain  states,  to  govern  a  kingdom,  organize  an  army, 
conduct  a  war,  dispense  justice,  and  extend  empires,  you  will  find  neither 
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prince  nor  republic,  nor  captain,  nor  citizen,  who  has  recourse  to  the  examples 
of  antiquity!  ” 

In  his  commentary  on  the  course  followed  by  Romulus  in  the  founding  of 
Rome,  we  find  the  keynote  of  Machiavelli’s  system  of  political  science.  His 
one  aim  is  the  building  of  a  state;  his  own  thought,  how  best  to  accomplish 
his  aim.  Means  are  therefore  to  be  selected,  and  to  be  judged,  solely  as  regards 
their  effectiveness  to  the  business  in  hand.  Ordinary  means  are  of  course  to  be 
preferred;  but  extraordinary  must  be  used  when  needed: 

"  Many  will  perhaps  consider  it  an  evil  example  that  the  founder  of  a  civil 
society,  as  Romulus  was,  should  first  have  killed  his  brother,  and  then  have 
consented  to  the  death  of  Titus  Tatius,  who  had  been  elected  to  share  the 
royal  authority  with  him;  from  which  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  citizens, 
according  to  the  example  of  their  prince,  might,  from  ambition  and  the  desire 
to  rule,  destroy  those  who  attempt  to  oppose  their  authority.  This  opinion 
would  be  correct,  if  we  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  object  which  Rom¬ 
ulus  had  in  view  in  committing  that  homicide.  But  we  must  assume,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  it  never  or  rarely  happens  that  a  republic  or  monarchy  is 
well  constituted,  or  its  old  institutions  entirely  reformed,  unless  it  is  done  by 
only  one  individual;  it  is  even  necessary  that  he  whose  mind  has  conceived 
such  a  constitution  should  be  alone  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  A  sagacious 
legislator  of  a  republic,  therefore,  whose  object  is  to  promote  the  public  good 
and  not  his  private  interests,  and  who  prefers  his  country  to  his  own  succes¬ 
sors,  should  concentrate  all  authority  in  himself;  and  a  wise  mind  will  never 
censure  anyone  for  having  employed  any  extraordinary  means  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  kingdom  or  constituting  a  republic.  It  is  well  that  when  the 
act  accuses  him,  the  result  should  excuse;  and  when  the  result  is  good,  as  in 
the  case  of  Romulus,  it  will  always  absolve  him  from  blame.” 

In  an  equally  scientific  and  concise  manner  he  analyzes  the  methods  of 
preventing  factions  in  a  republic: 

"We  observe,  from  the  example  of  the  Roman  consuls  in  restoring  harmony 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of  Ardea,  the  means  for  obtaining  that 
object,  which  is  none  other  than  to  kill  the  chiefs  of  the  opposing  factions.  In 
fact,  there  are  only  three  ways  of  accomplishing  it:  the  one  is  to  put  the 
leaders  to  death,  as  the  Romans  did;  or  to  banish  them  from  the  city;  or  to 
reconcile  them  to  each  other  under  a  pledge  not  to  offend  again.  Of  these 
three  ways,  the  last  is  the  worst,  being  the  least  certain  and  effective.” 

In  '  The  Prince,’  a  short  treatise  of  twenty-six  chapters,  and  making  little 
more  than  a  hundred  octavo  pages,  Machiavelli  gives  more  succinct  and  em¬ 
phatic  expression  to  the  principles  of  his  new  political  science.  '  The  Prince  ’  is 
the  best  known  of  all  his  works.  It  is  the  one  which  is  always  connected  with  his 
name,  and  which  has  made  his  name  famous.  It  was  said  of  the  poet  Gray  that 
no  other  man  had  walked  down  the  aisle  of  fame  with  so  small  a  book  under 
his  arm.  It  might  be  repeated  as  truly  of  Machiavelli.  Men,  he  has  said,  "  pre- 
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ferred  infamy  to  oblivion,  for  at  least  infamy  served  to  transmit  their  names 
to  posterity.”  Had  he  written  '  The  Prince  ’  to  escape  oblivion,  the  fullest 
measure  of  his  desire  would  have  been  attained.  For  the  model  of  his  prince, 
Machiavelli  took  Cassar  Borgia,  and  cites  him  as  an  example  worthy  of  imita¬ 
tion;  and  he  has  shared  in  the  execration  that  posterity  has  heaped  upon  Borgia. 

The  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  chapters  of  '  The  Prince  ’  contain  a  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  that  have  brought  down  condemnation  on  their  author: 

"  The  manner  in  which  men  live  is  so  different  from  the  way  in  which 
they  ought  to  live,  that  he  who  leaves  the  common  course  for  that  which  he 
ought  to  follow  will  find  that  it  leads  him  to  ruin  rather  than  to  safety.  For 
a  man  who  in  all  respects  will  carry  out  only  his  professions  of  good,  will  be 
apt  to  be  ruined  amongst  so  many  who  are  evil.  A  prince  therefore  who  desires 
to  maintain  himself,  must  learn  to  be  not  always  good,  but  to  be  so  or  not  as 
necessity  may  require.  .  .  .  For,  all  things  considered,  it  will  be  found  that 
some  things  that  seem  like  virtue  will  lead  you  to  ruin  if  you  follow  them; 
whilst  others  that  apparently  are  vices  will,  if  followed,  result  in  your  safety 
and  well-being.” 

And  again: 

"  It  must  be  evident  to  everyone  that  it  is  more  praiseworthy  for  a  prince 
always  to  maintain  good  faith,  and  practise  integrity  rather  than  craft  and  de¬ 
ceit.  And  yet  the  experience  of  our  own  times  has  shown  that  those  princes 
have  achieved  great  things  who  made  small  account  of  good  faith,  and  who 
understood  by  cunning  to  circumvent  the  intelligence  of  others;  and  that  in 
the  end  they  got  the  better  of  those  whose  actions  were  dictated  by  loyalty 
and  good  faith.  You  must  know,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  ways  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  contest:  the  one  by  law,  and  the  other  by  force.  The  first  is  prac¬ 
tised  by  men,  and  the  other  by  animals;  and  as  the  first  is  often  insufficient, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  the  second. 

"  A  prince  then  should  know  how  to  employ  the  nature  of  man,  and  that 
of  the  beast  as  well.  ...  A  prince  should  be  a  fox,  to  know  the  traps  and 
snares;  and  a  lion,  to  be  able  to  frighten  the  wolves:  for  those  who  simply 
hold  to  the  nature  of  the  lion  do  not  understand  their  business. 

"  A  sagacious  prince,  then,  cannot  and  should  not  fulfil  his  pledges  when 
their  observance  is  contrary  to  his  interest,  and  when  the  causes  that  induced 
him  to  pledge  his  faith  no  longer  exist.  If  men  were  all  good,  then  indeed 
this  precept  would  be  bad;  but  as  men  are  naturally  bad,  and  will  not  observe 
their  faith  towards  you,  you  must  in  the  same  way  not  observe  yours  towards 
them:  and  no  prince  ever  yet  lacked  legitimate  reasons  with  which  to  color 
his  want  of  good  faith.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  a  prince  to  possess  all  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  qualities;  but  it  is  essential  that  he  should  at  least  seem  to  have  them. 
I  will  even  venture  to  say,  that  to  have  and  to  practise  them  constantly  is 
pernicious,  but  to  seem  to  have  them  is  useful.  For  instance,  a  prince  should 
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seem  to  be  merciful,  faithful,  humane,  religious,  and  upright,  and  should  even 
be  so  in  reality;  but  he  should  have  his  mind  so  trained  that,  when  occasion 
requires  it,  he  may  know  how  to  change  to  the  opposite.  And  it  must  be 
understood  that  a  prince,  and  especially  one  who  has  but  recently  acquired 
his  state,  cannot  perform  all  those  things  which  cause  men  to  be  esteemed  as 
good;  he  being  often  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  his  state,  to  act  con¬ 
trary  to  humanity,  charity,  and  religion.  And  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  have  a  versatile  mind,  capable  of  changing  readily,  according  as  the 
winds  and  changes  bid  him;  and  as  has  been  said  above,  not  to  swerve  from 
the  good  if  possible,  but  to  know  how  to  resort  to  evil  if  necessity  demands  it.” 

And  yet  in  these  same  books  we  find  expressions  worthy  of  a  moralist: 

"  All  enterprises  to  be  undertaken  should  be  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
general  good  of  the  country.” 

"  In  well-constituted  governments,  the  citizens  fear  more  to  break  their 
oaths  than  the  laws;  because  they  esteem  the  power  of  God  more  than  that 
of  men.” 

"  Even  in  war,  but  little  glory  is  derived  from  any  fraud  that  involves  the 
breaking  of  a  given  pledge  and  of  agreements  made.” 

"  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  either  valor  or  anything  praiseworthy  can 
result  from  a  dishonest  education,  or  an  impure  and  immodest  mind.” 

The  strangest  moral  contradictions  abound  throughout  '  The  Prince,’  as 
they  do  in  all  Machiavelli’s  writings.  He  is  saint  or  devil  according  as  you 
select  your  extracts  from  his  writings.  Macaulay  has  given  us  a  perfect  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  man  and  his  works: 

"  In  all  the  writings  which  he  gave  to  the  public,  and  in  all  those  which 
the  research  of  editors  has  in  the  course  of  three  centuries  discovered;  in  his 
comedies,  designed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  multitude;  in  his  comments 
on  Livy,  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  most  enthusiastic  patriots  of  Florence; 
in  his  '  History,’  inscribed  to  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  estimable  of  the 
popes;  in  his  public  despatches;  in  his  private  memoranda  —  the  same  obliquity 
of  moral  principle  for  which  '  The  Prince  ’  is  so  severely  censured,  is  more  or 
less  discernible.  We  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find,  in  all  the  many 
volumes  of  his  compositions,  a  single  expression  indicating  that  dissimulation 
and  treachery  had  ever  struck  him  as  discreditable. 

"  After  this,  it  may  seem  ridiculous  to  say  that  we  are  acquainted  with  few 
writings  which  exhibit  so  much  elevation  of  sentiment,  so  pure  and  warm  a 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  or  so  just  a  view  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizens, 
as  those  of  Machiavelli.  Yet  so  it  is.  And  even  from  '  The  Prince’  itself,  we 
could  select  many  passages  in  support  of  this  remark.  To  a  reader  of  our  age 
and  country,  this  inconsistency  is  at  first  perfectly  bewildering.  The  whole 
man  seems  to  be  an  enigma;  a  grotesque  assemblage  of  incongruous  qualities; 
selfishness  and  generosity,  cruelty  and  benevolence,  craft  and  simplicity,  abject 
villainy  and  romantic  heroism.  One  sentence  is  such  as  a  veteran  diplomatist 
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would  scarcely  write  in  cipher  for  the  direction  of  his  most  confidential  spy; 
the  next  seems  to  be  extracted  from  a  theme  composed  by  an  ardent  schoolboy 
on  the  death  of  Leonidas.  An  act  of  dexterous  perfidy,  and  an  act  of  patriotic 
self-devotion,  call  forth  the  same  kind  and  the  same  degree  of  respectful 
admiration.  The  moral  sensibility  of  the  writer  seems  at  once  to  be  morbidly 
obtuse  and  morbidly  acute.  Two  characters  altogether  dissimilar  are  united  in 
him.  They  are  not  merely  joined,  but  interwoven.  They  are  the  warp  and  the 
woof  of  his  mind.” 

In  consequence  of  this,  no  writer  has  been  more  condemned  or  more  praised 
than  Machiavelli.  Shakespeare,  reflecting  English  thought,  uses  his  name  as 
the  superlative  for  craft  and  murderous  treachery.  But  later  years  have  raised 
up  defenders  for  him,  and  his  rehabilitation  is  still  going  on.  He  has  been 
lauded  as  "  the  noblest  and  purest  of  patriots  and  more  ardent  admirers 
could  "  even  praise  his  generosity,  nobility,  and  exquisite  delicacy  of  mind, 
and  go  so  far  as  to  declare  him  an  incomparable  model  of  public  and  private 
virtue.”  In  1787,  after  his  dust  had  lain  for  nearly  three  centuries  in  an  obscure 
tomb  beside  that  of  Michelangelo,  a  monument  was  erected  above  him,  with 
the  inscription:  Tanto  nomini  nullum  par  eulogium  [No  eulogy  can  equal  so 
great  a  name]. 

In  1859  the  government  of  his  native  Tuscany  itself  gave  his  works  to  the 
public  in  a  complete  edition.  And  in  1869  the  Italian  government  enrolled 
him  in  its  calendar  of  great  ones;  and  placed  above  the  door  of  the  house  in 
Florence  in  which  he  lived  and  died,  a  marble  tablet,  inscribed  — 

A  NICCOLO  MACHIAVELLI 

Dell’  Unita  Nazionale  Precursore  audace  e  indovino 
E  d’Armi  proprie  e  non  aventizie  primo  Institutore  e  Maestro 
L’ltalia  Una  e  Armata  pose  il  3  Maggio  1869 
II  Quarto  di  Lui  Centennario 

{To  Niccolo  Machiavelli  —  the  intrepid  and  prophetic  Precursor  of  National 
Unity,  and  the  first  Institutor  and  Master  of  her  own  Armies  in  place 
of  adventitious  ones  —  United  and  Armed  Italy  places  this  on  May  3, 
1869,  his  Fourth  Centenary.] 


Charles  P.  Neill 
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THE  CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  CARLO  GALEAZZO,  DUKE 

OF  MILAN,  1476 

From  the  '  History  of  Florence  ’ 

WHILST  the  transactions  between  the  King  and  the  Pope  were  in 
progress,  and  those  in  Tuscany,  in  the  manner  we  have  related, 
an  event  of  greater  importance  occurred  in  Lombardy.  Cola 
Montana,  a  learned  and  ambitious  man,  taught  the  Latin  language  to  the 
youth  of  the  principal  families  in  Milan.  Either  out  of  hatred  to  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  duke,  or  from  some  other  cause,  he  constantly  deprecated 
the  condition  of  those  who  live  under  a  bad  prince;  calling  those  glorious  and 
happy  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  and  live  in  a  republic.  He  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  that  the  most  celebrated  men  had  been  produced  in  republics, 
and  not  reared  under  princes;  that  the  former  cherish  virtue,  whilst  the  latter 
destroy  it;  the  one  deriving  advantage  from  virtuous  men,  whilst  the  latter 
naturally  fear  them.  The  youths  with  whom  he  was  most  intimate  were 
Giovanni  Andrea  Lampognano,  Carlo  Visconti,  and  Girolamo  Olgiato.  He 
frequently  discussed  with  them  the  faults  of  their  prince,  and  the  wretched 
condition  of  those  who  were  subject  to  him;  and  by  constantly  inculcating  his 
principles,  acquired  such  an  ascendancy  over  their  minds  as  to  induce  them 
to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  effect  the  duke’s  destruction,  as  soon  as  they 
became  old  enough  to  attempt  it.  Their  minds  being  fully  occupied  with  this 
design,  which  grew  with  their  years,  the  duke’s  conduct  and  their  own  private 
injuries  served  to  hasten  its  execution.  Galeazzo  was  licentious  and  cruel;  of 
both  which  vices  he  had  given  such  repeated  proofs  that  he  became  odious  to 
all.  .  .  .  These  private  injuries  increased  the  young  men’s  desire  for  venge¬ 
ance,  and  the  deliverance  of  their  country  from  so  many  evils;  trusting  that 
whenever  they  should  succeed  in  destroying  the  duke,  many  of  the  nobility 
and  all  the  people  would  rise  in  their  defense.  Being  resolved  upon  their 
undertaking,  they  were  often  together;  which,  on  account  of  their  long  inti¬ 
macy,  did  not  excite  any  suspicion.  They  frequently  discussed  the  subject;  and 
in  order  to  familiarize  their  minds  with  the  deed  itself,  they  practised  striking 
each  other  in  the  breast  and  in  the  side  with  the  sheathed  daggers  intended 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose.  On  considering  the  most  suitable  time  and  place, 
the  castle  seemed  insecure;  during  the  chase,  uncertain  and  dangerous;  whilst 
going  about  the  city  for  his  own  amusement,  difficult  if  not  impracticable; 
and  at  a  banquet,  of  doubtful  result.  They  therefore  determined  to  kill  him 
upon  the  occasion  of  some  procession  or  public  festivity,  when  there  would  be 
no  doubt  of  his  presence,  and  where  they  might  under  various  pretexts  as¬ 
semble  their  friends.  It  was  also  resolved  that  if  one  of  their  number  were 
prevented  from  attending,  on  any  account  whatever,  the  rest  should  put  him 
to  death  in  the  midst  of  their  armed  enemies. 
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It  was  now  the  close  of  the  year  1476  —  near  Christmas;  and  as  it  was 
customary  for  the  duke  to  go  upon  St.  Stephen’s  day,  in  great  solemnity,  to 
the  church  of  that  martyr,  they  considered  this  the  most  suitable  opportunity 
for  the  execution  of  their  design.  Upon  the  morning  of  that  day  they  ordered 
some  of  their  most  trusty  friends  and  servants  to  arm,  telling  them  they  wished 
to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Giovanandrea,  who,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  some  of 
his  neighbors,  intended  to  turn  a  water-course  into  his  estate;  but  that  before 
they  went  they  wished  to  take  leave  of  the  prince.  They  also  assembled,  under 
various  pretenses,  other  friends  and  relatives;  trusting  that  when  the  deed  was 
accomplished,  everyone  would  join  them  in  the  completion  of  their  enterprise. 
It  was  their  intention,  after  the  duke’s  death,  to  collect  their  followers  together 
and  proceed  to  those  parts  of  the  city  where  they  imagined  the  plebeians  would 
be  most  disposed  to  take  arms  against  the  duchess  and  the  principal  ministers 
of  State:  and  they  thought  the  people,  on  account  of  the  famine  which  then 
prevailed,  would  easily  be  induced  to  follow  them;  for  it  was  their  design  to 
give  up  the  houses  of  Cecco  Simonetta,  Giovanni  Botti,  and  Francesco  Lucani 
—  all  leading  men  in  the  government  —  to  be  plundered,  and  by  this  means 
gain  over  the  populace  and  restore  liberty  to  the  community.  With  these  ideas, 
and  with  minds  resolved  upon  their  execution,  Giovanandrea  and  the  rest 
were  early  at  the  church,  and  heard  mass  together;  after  which  Giovanandrea, 
turning  to  a  statue  of  St.  Ambrose,  said,  "  O  patron  of  our  city!  thou  knowest 
our  intention,  and  the  end  we  would  attain  by  so  many  dangers:  favor  our 
enterprise,  and  prove,  by  protecting  the  oppressed,  that  tyranny  is  offensive 
to  thee.” 

To  the  duke,  on  the  other  hand,  when  intending  to  go  to  the  church,  many 
omens  occurred  of  his  approaching  death;  for  in  the  morning,  having  put  on 
a  cuirass,  as  was  his  frequent  custom,  he  immediately  took  it  off  again,  either 
because  it  inconvenienced  him  or  that  he  did  not  like  its  appearance.  He  then 
wished  to  hear  mass  in  the  castle;  but  found  that  the  priest  who  officiated  in 
the  chapel  had  gone  to  St.  Stephen’s,  and  taken  with  him  the  sacred  utensils. 
On  this  he  desired  the  service  to  be  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Como,  who 
acquainted  him  with  preventing  circumstances.  Thus,  almost  compelled,  he 
determined  to  go  to  the  church;  but  before  his  departure  he  caused  his  sons, 
Giovan  Galeazzo  and  Ermes,  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  embraced  and  kissed 
them  several  times,  seeming  reluctant  to  part  with  them.  He  then  left  the 
castle,  and  with  the  ambassadors  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua  on  either  hand, 
proceeded  to  St.  Stephen’s. 

The  conspirators,  to  avoid  exciting  suspicion,  and  to  escape  the  cold,  which 
was  very  severe,  had  withdrawn  to  an  apartment  of  the  arch-priest,  who  was  a 
friend  of  theirs;  but  hearing  the  duke’s  approach,  they  came  into  the  church, 
Giovanandrea  and  Girolamo  placing  themselves  upon  the  right  hand  of  the 
entrance  and  Carlo  on  the  left.  Those  who  led  the  procession  had  already 
entered,  and  were  followed  by  the  duke,  surrounded  by  such  a  multitude  as  is 
usual  on  similar  occasions.  The  first  attack  was  made  by  Lampognano  and 
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Girolamo;  who,  pretending  to  clear  the  way  for  the  prince,  came  close  to  him, 
and  grasping  their  daggers,  which  being  short  and  sharp  were  concealed  in 
the  sleeves  of  their  vests,  struck  at  him.  Lampognano  gave  him  two  wounds, 
one  in  the  belly,  the  other  in  the  throat.  Girolamo  struck  him  in  the  throat 
and  breast.  Carlo  Visconti,  being  nearer  the  door,  and  the  duke  having  passed, 
could  not  wound  him  in  front;  but  with  two  strokes  transpierced  his  shoulder 
and  spine.  These  six  wounds  were  inflicted  so  instantaneously  that  the  duke 
had  fallen  before  anyone  was  aware  of  what  had  happened;  and  he  expired, 
having  only  once  ejaculated  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  as  if  imploring  her 
assistance. 

A  great  tumult  immediately  ensued;  several  swords  were  drawn;  and  as 
often  happens  in  sudden  emergencies,  some  fled  from  the  church  and  others 
ran  towards  the  scene  of  tumult,  both  without  any  definite  motive  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  had  occurred.  Those,  however,  who  were  nearest  the  duke  and 
had  seen  him  slain,  recognizing  the  murderers,  pursued  them.  Giovanandrea, 
endeavoring  to  make  his  way  out  of  the  church,  had  to  pass  among  the  women, 
who  being  numerous,  and  according  to  their  custom  seated  upon  the  ground, 
impeded  his  progress  by  their  apparel;  and  being  overtaken,  he  was  killed  by  a 
Moor,  one  of  the  duke’s  footmen.  Carlo  was  slain  by  those  who  were  imme¬ 
diately  around  him.  Girolamo  Olgiato  passed  through  the  crowd,  and  got  out 
of  the  church;  but  seeing  his  companions  dead,  and  not  knowing  where  else 
to  go,  he  went  home,  where  his  father  and  brothers  refused  to  receive  him;  his 
mother  only,  having  compassion  on  her  son,  recommended  him  to  a  priest,  an 
old  friend  of  the  family,  who,  disguising  him  in  his  own  apparel,  led  him  to 
his  house.  Here  he  remained  two  days,  not  without  hope  that  some  disturbance 
might  arise  in  Milan  which  would  contribute  to  his  safety.  This  not  occurring, 
and  apprehensive  that  his  hiding-place  would  be  discovered,  he  endeavored  to 
escape  in  disguise;  but  being  observed,  he  was  given  over  to  justice,  and  dis¬ 
closed  all  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy.  Girolamo  was  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  exhibited  no  less  composure  at  his  death  than  resolution  in  his 
previous  conduct;  for  being  stripped  of  his  garments,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  who  stood  by  with  the  sword  unsheathed  ready  to  deprive  him  of 
life,  he  repeated  the  following  words  in  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  he  was 
well  versed:  rr  Mors  acerba,  jama  perpetua,  stabit  vetus  memoria  facti  ”  [Death 
is  bitter,  but  fame  is  eternal,  and  the  memory  of  this  deed  shall  long  endure]. 

The  enterprise  of  these  unfortunate  young  men  was  conducted  with  secrecy 
and  executed  with  resolution;  dnd  they  failed  for  want  of  the  support  of  those 
whom  they  expected  to  rise  in  their  defense.  Let  princes  therefore  learn  to  live 
so  as  to  render  themselves  beloved  and  respected  by  their  subjects,  that  none 
may  have  hope  of  safety  after  having  destroyed  them;  and  let  others  see  how 
vain  is  the  expectation  which  indudes  them  to  trust  so  much  to  the  multitude 
as  to  believe  that  even  when  discontented,  they  will  either  embrace  their  cause 
or  ward  off  their  dangers.  This  event  spread  consternation  all  over  Italy;  but 
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those  which  shortly  afterwards  occurred  in  Florence  caused  much  more  alarm, 
and  terminated  a  peace  of  twelve  years’  continuance.  Having  commenced 
with  blood  and  horror,  they  will  have  a  melancholy  and  tearful  conclusion. 


HOW  A  PRINCE  OUGHT  TO  AVOID  FLATTERERS 
From  '  The  Prince  ’ 

I  MUST  not  forget  to  mention  one  evil  against  which  princes  should  ever 
be  upon  their  guard,  and  which  they  cannot  avoid  except  by  the  greatest 
prudence;  and  this  evil  is  the  flattery  which  reigns  in  every  court.  Men 
have  so  much  self-love,  and  so  good  an  opinion  of  themselves,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  steer  clear  of  such  contagion;  and  besides,  in  endeavoring  to  avoid 
it,  they  run  the  risk  of  being  despised. 

For  princes  have  no  other  way  of  expelling  flatterers  than  by  showing  that 
the  truth  will  not  offend.  Yet  if  everyone  had  the  privilege  of  uttering  his 
sentiments'  with  impunity,  what  would  become  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
majesty  of  the  sovereign?  A  prudent  prince  should  take  a  middle  course,  and 
make  choice  of  some  discreet  men  in  his  State,  to  whom  alone  he  may  give  the 
liberty  of  telling  him  the  truth  on  such  subjects  as  he  shall  request  information 
upon  from  them.  He  ought  undoubtedly  to  interrogate  them  and  hear  their 
opinions  upon  every  subject  of  importance,  and  determine  afterwards  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  judgment;  conducting  himself  at  all  times  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  convince  everyone  that  the  more  freely  they  speak  the  more  acceptable 
they  will  be.  After  which  he  should  listen  to  nobody  else,  but  proceed  firmly 
and  steadily  in  the  execution  of  what  he  has  determined. 

A  prince  who  acts  otherwise  is  either  bewildered  by  the  adulation  of  flat¬ 
terers,  or  loses  all  respect  and  consideration  by  the  uncertain  and  wavering 
conduct  he  is  obliged  to  pursue.  This  doctrine  can  be  supported  by  an  instance 
from  the  history  of  our  own  times.  Father  Luke  said  of  the  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian,  his  master,  now  on  the  throne,  that  "  he  never  took  counsel  of  any 
person,  and  notwithstanding  he  never  acted  from  an  opinion  of  his  own  ”; 
and  in  this  he  adopted  a  method  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  I  have 
proposed.  For  as  this  prince  never  intrusted  his  designs  to  any  of  his  ministers, 
their  suggestions  were  not  made  till  the  very  moment  when  they  should  be 
executed;  so  that,  pressed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  overwhelmed 
with  obstacles  and  unforeseen  difficulties,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  whatever 
opinions  his  ministers  might  offer.  Hence  it  happens,  that  what  he  does  one 
day  he  is  obliged  to  cancel  the  next;  and  thus  nobody  can  depend  on  his  deci¬ 
sions,  for  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  will  be  his  ultimate  determination. 

A  prince  ought  to  take  the  opinions  of  others  in  everything,  but  only  at 
such  times  as  it  pleases  himself,  and  not  whenever  they  are  obtruded  upon 
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him;  so  that  no  one  shall  presume  to  give  him  advice  when  he  does  not  request 
it.  He  ought  to  be  inquisitive,  and  listen  with  attention;  and  when  he  sees  any 
one  hesitate  to  tell  him  the  full  truth,  he  ought  to  evince  the  utmost  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  such  conduct. 

Those  are  much  mistaken  who  imagine  that  a  prince  who  listens  to  the 
counsel  of  others  will  be  but  little  esteemed,  and  thought  incapable  of  acting 
on  his  own  judgment.  It  is  an  infallible  rule  that  a  prince  who  does  not  possess 
an  intelligent  mind  of  his  own  can  never  be  well  advised,  unless  he  is  entirely 
governed  by  the  advice  of  an  able  minister,  on  whom  he  may  repose  the  whole 
cares  of  government;  but  in  this  case  he  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  stripped  of 
his  authority  by  the  very  person  to  whom  he  has  so  indiscreetly  confided  his 
power.  And  if  instead  of  one  counselor  he  has  several,  how  can  he,  ignorant 
and  uninformed  as  he  is,  conciliate  the  various  and  opposite  opinions  of  those 
ministers  —  who  are  probably  more  intent  on  their  own  interests  than  those 
of  the  State,  and  that  without  his  suspecting  it? 

Besides,  men  who  are  naturally  wicked  incline  to  good  only  when  they  are 
compelled  to  it;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  good  counsel,  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  wisdom  of  the  prince,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  prince  does  not  arise  from  the  goodness  of  the  counsel. 


EXHORTATION  TO  LORENZO  DE’  MEDICI  TO  DELIVER 
ITALY  FROM  FOREIGN  DOMINATION 

From  closing  chapter  of  '  The  Prince  ’ 

IF  it  was  needful  that  Israel  should  be  in  bondage  to  Egypt,  to  display 
the  quality  of  Moses;  that  the  Persians  should  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
Medes,  to  bring  out  the  greatness  and  the  valor  of  Cyrus;  that  the 
Athenians  should  be  dispersed,  to  make  plain  the  superiority  of  Theseus  — 
so  at  present,  to  illuminate  the  grandeur  of  one  Italian  spirit,  it  was  doubtless 
needful  that  Italy  should  be  sunk  to  her  present  state  —  a  worse  slavery  than 
that  of  the  Jews,  more  thoroughly  trampled  down  than  the  Persians,  more 
scattered  than  the  Athenians;  without  a  head,  without  public  order,  con¬ 
quered  and  stripped,  lacerated,  overrun  by  her  foes,  subjected  to  every  form 
of  spoliation. 

And  though  from  time  to  time  there  has  emanated  from  some  one  a  ray  of 
hope  that  he  was  the  one  ordained  by  God  to  redeem  Italy,  yet  we  have  seen 
how  he  was  so  brought  to  a  standstill  at  the  very  height  of  his  success  that 
poor  Italy  still  remained  lifeless,  so  to  speak,  and  waiting  to  see  who  might 
be  sent  to  bind  up  her  wounds,  to  end  her  despoilment  —  the  devastation  of 
Lombardy,  the  plunder  and  ruinous  taxation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
of  Tuscany  —  and  to  heal  the  sores  that  have  festered  so  long.  You  see  how 
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she  prays  to  God  that  he  may  send  her  a  champion  to  defend  her  from  this 
cruelty,  barbarity,  and  insolence.  You  see  her  eager  to  follow  any  standard, 
if  only  there  is  some  one  to  uprear  it.  But  there  is  no  one  at  this  time  to  whom 
she  could  look  more  hopefully  than  to  your  illustrious  house,  O  magnificent 
Lorenzo!  which,  with  its  excellence  and  prudence,  favored  by  God  and  the 
Church  —  of  which  it  is  now  the  head  —  could  effectively  begin  her  deliver¬ 
ance.  .  .  . 

You  must  not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass.  Let  Italy,  after  waiting  so 
long,  see  her  deliverer  appear  at  last.  And  I  cannot  put  in  words  with  what 
affection  he  would  be  received  in  all  the  States  which  have  suffered  so  long 
from  this  inundation  of  foreign  enemies!  with  what  thirst  for  vengeance,  with 
what  unwavering  loyalty,  with  what  devotion,  and  with  what  tears!  What  door 
would  be  closed  to  him?  Who  would  refuse  to  obey  him?  What  envy  would 
dare  to  contest  his  place?  What  Italian  would  refuse  him  homage?  This 
supremacy  of  foreign  barbarians  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  all! 


THE  interest  to  be  found  in  the  literary  work  of  "  il  conte  Baldassare 
Castiglione  ”  —  in  the  one  prose  volume  he  wrote,  '  Il  Cortegiano  ’ 
[The  Courtier]  —  arises  not  only  from  the  historical  value  it  now 
has,  but  from  its  representing  the  charming  character  of  a  gentleman.  And  it 
does  this  not  merely  by  intentionally  describing  the  ideal  gentleman  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  by  unconsciously  revealing  the  character  of  its  author. 
Castiglione  was  himself  distinctively  a  gentleman.  Without  eminent  abilities 
or  position,  his  life  unmarked  by  any  remarkable  deeds  or  any  striking  events, 
he  yet  deserves  remembrance  as  making  vivid  to  us  those  admirable  qualities 
and  conditions  which  are  the  result,  in  individuals,  of  the  long  moral  and 
intellectual  cultivation  of  a  large  group  of  men  and  women. 

He  was  one  of  the  group  that  made  famous  the  court  of  Urbino,  not  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  glory  under  Duke  Frederick  II,  but  just  afterward,  when 
the  duchy  was  ruled  by  Frederick’s  son  Guidobaldo  —  an  estimable  invalid  — 
and  the  court  was  presided  over  by  Guidobaldo’s  wife,  the  much  beloved  and 
admired  Duchess  Elisabetta,  one  of  the  great  Gonzaga  family.  Castiglione’s 
own  sketch  of  this  court  (see  translation  below)  renders  any  other  delineation 
of  it  supererogatory;  but  his  silence  regarding  himself  personally  makes  it 
necessary  to  gather  knowledge  of  his  life  from  other  sources.  His  person  is 
made  known  to  us  by  Raphael’s  interesting  portrait  of  him,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
painted  in  1515.  It  is  a  portrait  by  a  friend.  Raphael  was  only  five  years 
younger  than  Castiglione,  and  their  affectionate  relations  were  of  long 
standing. 

Castiglione  was  the  son  of  a  valorous  soldier  who  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
Marquis  Francesco  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  but  his  early  youth  was  spent  not 
at  Mantua,  but  at  Milan,  where  he  received  from  famous  scholars  —  De¬ 
metrius  Chalcondylas  and  his  peers  —  a  brilliant  classical  education,  rather 
than  the  training  one  would  look  for  in  his  father’s  son.  His  father’s  death  in 
1494  obliged  him,  in  those  troublous  times,  to  seek  a  protector.  As  his  mother 
was  distantly  connected  with  his  father’s  friends,  the  rulers  of  Mantua,  it  was 
to  them  that  his  eyes  turned,  and  in  1499  he  was  one  of  the  suite  of  the 
Marquis  on  the  occasion  of  the  triumphal  entrance  of  Louis  XII  of  France 
into  Milan  after  his  conquest  in  three  weeks  of  the  duchy,  a  triumph  followed 
by  the  hideous  ten-years’  "  caging  ”  of  Lodovico  il  Moro,  Milan’s  duke. 

Such  spectacles  as  this  triumph  and  this  imprisonment,  which  the  boy  of 
twenty-one  now  beheld,  were  to  be  familiar  to  him  all  his  life.  The  king-like 
Pope  Alexander  VI  and  his  son  Caesar  Borgia,  the  warrior  Julius  II,  the  Medici 
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Leo  X,  the  soon-dead  Adrian  VI,  and  the  irresolute  Clement  VII,  successively 
ruled  in  Rome,  or  rather  dwelt  in  Rome,  the  Cloaca  Maxima  of  Italy,  whose 
pollution  sapped  the  strength  of  all  the  land.  The  sack  of  Rome  in  1527  was 
among  the  last  of  the  long  series  of  Italian  woes  Castiglione  witnessed.  He 
was  not  in  Italy  at  that  moment.  The  last  five  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at 
Madrid  as  papal  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  He  went  thither  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  the  imprisonment  there  of  Francis  I,  the  French 
king,  soon  followed;  an  imprisonment  that  seems  a  terrible  echo  of  that  of 
the  enemy  of  France  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

'  II  Cortegiano  ’  was  written  in  the  intervals  of  military  and  diplomatic 
services,  rendered  first  to  Guidobaldo  of  Urbino  and  later  to  Frederick  of 
Mantua,  the  son  of  Francesco.  The  book  was  begun  probably  about  1514;  it 
received  the  last  touches  in  1524,  but  it  was  not  published  until  1528. 

The  dialogues  that  compose  the  book  are  feigned  to  have  occurred  in  the 
winter  of  1506-7.  At  that  time  the  author  was  in  England,  an  envoy  from  the 
Duke  of  Urbino  to  Henry  VII,  sent  as  the  Duke’s  proxy  to  be  installed  as 
Companion  of  the  Garter.  He  carried  with  him  splendid  gifts  for  the  king, 
fine  falcons,  beautiful  horses,  and  a  picture  by  Raphael  —  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  in  which  St.  George  wears  "  the  Garter.” 

Castiglione’s  public  labors  had  made  him  well  known,  when  between  him 
and  his  high-born  friends  there  was  talk  of  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Medici;  but  political  influences  caused  her  to  be  given  by  prefer¬ 
ence  to  a  Strozzi.  Had  this  alliance  been  formed,  Castiglione  would  have 
found  himself,  in  later  years,  the  nephew  of  two  popes  and  the  uncle  of  a 
queen  of  France.  But  better  luck  was  in  keeping  for  him.  In  1516  he  had  the 
singular  good  fortune  to  make  a  marriage  of  tender  affection;  but  his  wife 
died  only  four  years  later:  from  that  time  his  chief  pleasure  was  in  the  society 
of  his  friends. 

They  numbered  all  the  most  distinguished  Italians  of  his  day;  men  whose 
intellectual  powers  found  artistic  expression  alike  in  words,  or  the  painter’s 
canvas,  or  the  sculptor’s  marble,  or  the  architect’s  stone;  and  it  is  the  reflection 
of  this  wide  and  varied  companionship  that  gives  charm  and  also  weight  to  the 
pages  of  '  II  Cortegiano.’  A  more  delicate  delightfulness  comes  from  the  tone 
of  liberal  refinement  with  which  the  impression  is  conveyed  of  singularly  en¬ 
nobling  intercourse  with  women. 

Castiglione  was  the  contemporary  and  the  friend  of  the  famous  Marchioness 
of  Pescara,  Vittoria  Colonna;  of  the  brilliant  Isabella  d’Este,  Marchioness  of 
Mantua,  whose  daughter,  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Urbino,  is  immortalized 
by  Titian’s  many  portraits  of  her,  both  as  she  was  in  youth  and  in  age,  and 
also  as  in  youth  he  saw  her  idealized.  This  Duchess  of  Urbino  was  the  niece  of 
Castiglione’s  own  Duchess  Elisabetta;  and  by  marriage  with  the  nephew  of 
Guidobaldo  she  became  the  successor  of  Elisabetta.  These  great  ladies  were 
involved  by  family  ties  in  all  the  stirring  events  of  their  times.  Isabella  d’Este 
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was  the  aunt  of  Constable  Bourbon  and  the  sister-in-law  of  Lucrezia  Borgia. 
Vittoria  Colonna’s  husband  was  the  cousin  of  the  famous  Alfonso  d’Avalos 
(Marquis  del  Vasto)  of  Spain:  and  in  the  entangled  interests  of  these  per¬ 
sonages  and  of  the  rulers  of  Urbino,  Castiglione  was  constantly  concerned 
and  occupied. 

His  counsels  were  also  sought  by  Giuliano  de’  Medici  —  styled,  like  his 
father,  "  II  Magnifico  ”  —  sitting  now,  ever,  in  helpless  dignity  on  his  San 
Lorenzo  tomb,  rr  mentre  che  il  danno  e  la  vergogna  dura  and  by  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Doge  of  Genoa,  Ottaviano  Fregoso;  or  by  the  participants  in  the 
learned  discussions  carried  on  by  Cardinal  Bembo,  with  whom  he  made  a  gay 
excursion  to  Tivoli  in  1516,  in  company  with  Raphael  and  the  illustrious 
Venetian  Andrea  Navigiero  and  his  friend  Agostino  Beazzano,  whose  portraits 
on  the  same  canvas  are  one  of  Raphael’s  masterpieces.  Another  ecclesiastical 
friend  was  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  who  appears  nowhere  to  more  advantage  than 
in  a  letter  to  the  Marchioness  of  Mahtua,  describing  Castiglione’s  grief,  and 
that  of  his  friends,  at  the  news  that  the  Marchioness  herself  had  sent  them 
of  the  death  of  Castiglione’s  wife.  The  same  year  the  Cardinal  himself  died. 
It  was  the  year  of  Raphael’s  death  also,  and  Castiglione  felt  himself  greatly 
bereft.  The  Italian  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  Ludovico  Canossa  —  papal  nuncio  in 
France  and  French  ambassador  at  Venice  —  was  a  cousin  of  Castiglione’s 
mother  and  in  constant  relations  with  the  son;  and  it  is  to  him  that  in  what 
may  be  called  the  drama  of  'Il  Cortegiano  ’  is  gaily  assigned  the  task  of 
making  the  first  sketch  of  "  the  perfect  courtier.” 

From  such  social  relations  came  Castiglione’s  wide  familiarity  and  sound 
judgment  respecting  the  various  worlds  of  men,  of  women,  and  of  art.  The 
higher  qualities  his  book  gives  evidence  of  —  the  love  of  simplicity,  purity, 
sincerity,  serenity,  kindness,  courtesy,  moderation,  modesty,  the  appreciation 
of  what  is  graceful,  gay,  delicate — these  qualities  were  truly  his  own:  we 
know  not  whence  he  derived  them. 

Something  should  be  said  of  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  written.  Its 
author  tells  us  that  one  of  the  principal  criticisms  made  upon  it  while  it  cir¬ 
culated  for  many  years  in  manuscript,  was  that  its  language  was  not  the 
language  of  Boccaccio,  who  was  then  accepted  as  the  model  for  Italian  prose- 
writers.  Castiglione  did  not  bind  himself  to  the  manner  of  the  Tuscan  speech. 
He  was  of  Lombard  birth  and  habit,  and  he  chose  —  in  the  faith  of  which 
Montaigne  is  the  great  defender  —  the  words,  the  phrases,  the  constructions 
that  best  fitted  his  thought,  no  matter  whence  he  gathered  them,  if  only  they 
were  familiar  and  expressive.  He  thus  gained  the  force  of  freedom  and  the 
grace  of  variety,  while  the  customary  elegance  and  the  habitual  long- 
windedness  of  all  Italian  writers  molds  his  sentences  and  makes  them  difficult 
of  translation. 

His  book  was  translated  into  English  in  1561  by  Thomas  Hoby,  and  exer¬ 
cised  a  considerable  influence  on  writers  of  the  next  fifty  years.  A  reference 
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to  it  by  Donne,  Satire  v,  touches  on  a  characteristic  page  of  the  book,  for  it 
notes:  — 

He  which  did  lay 
Rules  to  make  courtiers  (he,  being  understood, 

May  make  good  courtiers,  but  who  courtiers  good?) 

Frees  from  the  sting  of  jests  all  who  in  extreme 
Are  wretched  or  wicked. 

In  his  own  country  Castiglione’s  fame  has  always  been  considerable.  Ariosto 
—  to  whose  brother  Alfonso,  "  Messer  Alfonso  carissimo,”  the  four  books 
of  '  II  Cortegiano  ’  are  dedicated  and  at  whose  desire  it  was  written  —  Ariosto 
in  his  great  poem  speaks  of  Castiglione  more  than  once;  but  a  passage  in 
Tasso’s  dialogue  '  Della  Corte  ’  does  him  fit  honor:  —  "I  do  not  deem  that 
Castiglione  wrote  for  the  men  of  his  own  day  only  .  .  .  The  beauty  of  his 
writings  deserves  that  in  all  ages  they  should  be  read  and  praised;  and  as  long 
as  courts  shall  endure,  as  long  as  princes,  ladies,  and  noble  gentlemen  shall 
meet  together,  as  long  as  valor  and  courtesy  shall  abide  in  our  hearts,  the 
name  of  Castiglione  will  be  valued.” 


OF  THE  COURT  OF  URBINO 
From  '  II  Cortegiano  ’ 

ON  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  towards  the  Adriatic  Sea,  almost  in 
the  center  of  Italy,  there  lies  (as  everyone  knows)  the  little  city  of 
Urbino.  Although  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  rougher  ones  than 
perhaps  some  others  that  we  see  in  many  places,  it  has  yet  enjoyed  such  favor 
of  heaven  that  the  country  round  about  is  very  fertile  and  rich  in  crops;  so  that 
besides  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  there  is  great  abundance  of  everything  needful 
for  human  life.  But  among  the  greatest  blessings  that  can  be  attributed  to  it, 
this  I  think  to  be  the  chief,  that  for  a  long  time  it  has  ever  been  ruled  by  the 
best  of  lords;  insomuch  that  in  the  universal  calamities  of  the  wars  of  Italy, 
it  still  for  a  space  remained  exempt.  But  without  seeking  further,  we  can  give 
good  proof  of  this  in  the  glorious  memory  of  the  Duke  Federigo,  who  in  his 
day  was  the  light  of  Italy;  nor  is  there  lack  of  credible  and  abundant  witnesses, 
who  are  still  living,  to  his  prudence,  humanity,  justice,  liberality,  unconquered 
courage,  and  military  discipline;  which  are  conspicuously  attested  by  his 
numerous  victories,  his  capture  of  impregnable  pkces,  the  sudden  swiftness  of 
his  expeditions,  the  frequency  with  which  he  put  to  flight  large  and  formidable 
armies  by  means  of  a  very  small  force,  and  by  his  loss  of  no  single  battle  what¬ 
ever;  so  that  we  may  not  unreasonably  compare  him  to  many  famous  ancients. 
Among  his  other  praiseworthy  deeds,  the  Duke  Federigo  built  on  the  rugged 
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site  of  Urbino  a  palace,  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found 
in  all  Italy;  and  he  so  well  furnished  it  with  every  suitable  thing,  that  it  seemed 
not  a  palace  but  a  city  in  the  form  of  a  palace;  and  not  merely  with  what  is 
ordinarily  used  —  such  as  silver  vases,  hangings  of  richest  cloth  of  gold  and 
silk,  and  other  similar  things  —  but  for  ornament  he  added  an  infinity  of 
antique  statues  in  marble  and  bronze,  pictures  most  choice,  and  musical  in¬ 
struments  of  every  sort;  nor  would  he  admit  anything  there  that  was  not  very 
rare  and  excellent.  Then  at  very  large  cost  he  collected  a  great  number  of  most 
excellent  and  rare  books  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  all  of  which  he  adorned 
with  gold  and  with  silver,  esteeming  this  to  be  the  supreme  excellence  of  his 
great  palace. 

Following  at  last  the  course  of  nature,  and  already  sixty-five  years  old,  he 
died  as  he  had  lived,  gloriously;  and  he  left  as  his  successor  a  little  motherless 
boy  of  ten  years,  his  only  son  Guidobaldo.  Heir  to  his  father’s  state,  he 
seemed  to  be  heir  also  to  all  his  father’s  virtues,  and  soon  his  noble  nature  gave 
such  promise  as  seemed  not  to  be  hoped  for  from  mortal  man;  so  that  men 
esteemed  none  among  the  extraordinary  deeds  of  the  Duke  Federigo  to  be 
greater  than  to  have  begotten  such  a  son.  But  envious  of  so  much  virtue,  for¬ 
tune  thwarted  this  glorious  beginning  with  all  her  might;  so  that  before  Duke 
Guido  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  fell  ill  of  the  gout,  which  grew  upon 
him  with  grievous  pain,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  so  crippled  all  his  limbs 
that  he  could  neither  stand  upon  his  feet  nor  move;  and  thus  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  active  forms  in  the  world  was  disfigured  and  spoiled  in  tender 
youth. 

And  not  yet  content  with  this,  fortune  was  so  adverse  to  him  in  all  his  plans 
that  he  could  seldom  carry  to  a  conclusion  anything  that  he  desired;  and  al¬ 
though  he  was  most  wise  of  counsel  and  unconquered  in  spirit,  it  seemed  that 
what  he  undertook,  both  in  war  and  in  everything  else,  whether  small  or  great, 
always  ended  ill  for  him:  and  proof  of  this  is  given  in  his  many  and  diverse 
calamities,  which  he  ever  bore  with  such  strength  of  mind  that  his  spirit  was 
never  vanquished  by  fortune;  nay,  scorning  her  assaults  with  unbroken  cour¬ 
age,  he  lived  in  weakness  as  though  strong,  and  in  adversity  as  though  for¬ 
tunate,  with  perfect  dignity  and  universal  esteem,  so  that  although  he  was  thus 
infirm  of  body,  he  fought  with  most  honorable  rank  in  the  service  of  their 
Serene  Highnesses  the  Kings  of  Naples,  Alfonso  and  Fernando  the  Younger; 
later  with  Pope  Alexander  VI,  and  with  the  Venetian  and  Florentine  nobles. 

After  the  accession  of  Julius  II  to  the  Pontificate,  he  was  made  Captain  of 
the  Church;  at  which  time,  following  his  accustomed  style,  above  all  else  he 
took  care  to  fill  his  household  with  very  noble  and  valiant  gentlemen,  with 
whom  he  lived  most  familiarly,  delighting  in  their  conversation;  wherein  the 
pleasure  he  gave  to  others  was  not  less  than  that  he  received  from  others,  he 
being  well  versed  in  both  the  learned  languages,  and  uniting  affability  and 
agreeableness  to  a  knowledge  of  things  without  number;  and  besides  this,  the 
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greatness  of  his  spirit  so  animated  him  that  although  he  could  not  practise  in 
person  the  exercises  of  horsemanship,  as  he  once  had  done,  yet  he  took  the 
utmost  pleasure  in  seeing  them  in  others;  and  by  his  words,  now  correcting, 
now  praising  each  according  to  desert,  he  clearly  showed  how  much  judgment 
he  had  in  those  matters;  wherefore  in  jousts  and  tournaments,  in  riding,  in  the 
handling  of  every  sort  of  weapon,  as  well  as  in  pastimes,  games,  and  music  — 
in  short,  in  all  the  exercises  proper  to  noble  gentlemen  —  everyone  strove  so 
to  carry  himself  as  to  merit  being  deemed  worthy  of  such  noble  fellowship. 

All  the  hours  of  the  day  were  assigned  to  honorable  and  pleasant  exercises, 
as  well  for  the  body  as  for  the  mind;  but  since  my  lord  Duke  was  always 
wont  by  reason  of  his  infirmity  to  retire  to  sleep  very  early  after  supper,  every 
one  usually  betook  himself  at  that  hour  to  the  presence  of  my  lady  Duchess, 
Elisabetta  Gonzaga;  where  also  was  ever  to  be  found  my  lady  Emilia  Pia,  who 
was  endowed  with  such  lively  wit  and  sound  judgment  that,  as  you  know,  she 
seemed  the  mistress  of  us  all,  and  that  everyone  gained  wisdom  and  worth 
from  her.  Here,  then,  gentle  discussions  and  innocent  pleasantries  were  heard, 
and  on  the  face  of  everyone  a  jocund  gaiety  was  seen  depicted,  so  that  the 
house  could  truly  be  called  the  very  abode  of  mirth:  nor  ever  elsewhere,  I 
think,  was  so  relished,  as  once  was  here,  how  great  may  be  the  sweetness  of 
dear  and  cherished  companionship;  for  apart  from  the  honor  it  was  to  each 
of  us  to  serve  such  a  lord  as  he  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  there  was  born 
in  the  hearts  of  all  a  supreme  contentment  every  time  we  came  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  my  lady  Duchess;  and  it  seemed  as  though  this  contentment  were  a 
chain  that  held  us  all  united  in  love,  so  that  never  was  concord  of  will  or  cor¬ 
dial  love  between  brothers  greater  than  that  which  here  was  between  us  all. 

The  same  was  it  among  the  ladies,  with  whom  there  was  intercourse  most 
free  and  honorable;  for  everyone  was  permitted  to  talk,  sit,  jest,  and  laugh 
with  whom  he  pleased;  but  such  was  the  reverence  paid  to  the  wish  of  my  lady 
Duchess,  that  this  same  liberty  was  a  very  great  check;  nor  was  there  anyone 
who  did  not  esteem  it  the  utmost  pleasure  he  could  have  in  the  world  to  please 
her,  and  the  utmost  pain  to  displease  her.  And  thus  most  decorous  manners 
were  here  joined  with  the  greatest  liberty,  and  games  and  laughter  in  her 
presence  were  seasoned  not  only  with  keenest  wit,  but  with  gracious  and  sober 
dignity;  for  that  purity  and  loftiness  which  governed  all  the  acts,  words,  and 
gestures  of  my  lady  Duchess,  bantering  and  laughing,  were  such  that  she 
would  have  been  known  for  a  lady  of  noblest  rank  by  anyone  who  saw  her 
even  but  once.  And  impressing  herself  thus  upon  those  about  her,  she  seemed 
to  attune  us  all  to  her  own  quality  and  pitch:  accordingly  each  strove  to  fol¬ 
low  this  example,  taking  as  it  were  a  pattern  of  beautiful  behavior  from  the 
bearing  of  so  great  and  virtuous  a  lady;  whose  highest  qualities  I  do  not  now 
purpose  to  recount,  they  not  being  my  theme  and  being  well  known  to  all  the 
world,  and  far  more  because  I  could  not  express  them  with  either  tongue  or 
pen;  and  those  that  perhaps  might  have  been  somewhat  hid,  fortune,  as  though 
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wondering  at  such  rare  virtue,  chose  to  reveal  through  many  adversities  and 
stings  of  calamity;  so  as  to  give  proof  that  in  the  tender  breast  of  a  woman,  in 
company  with  singular  beauty,  there  may  abide  prudence  and  strength  of  soul 
and  all  those  virtues  that  even  among  stern  men  are  very  rare. 

But  continuing,  I  say  that  the  custom  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  household 
was  to  betake  themselves  straightway  after  supper  to  my  lady  Duchess;  where, 
among  the  other  pleasant  pastimes  and  music  and  dancing  that  continually 
were  practised,  sometimes  entertaining  questions  were  proposed,  sometimes 
ingenious  games  were  devised  with  one  or  another  as  arbiter,  in  which  under 
various  disguises  the  company  disclosed  their  thoughts  figuratively  to  whom¬ 
soever  pleased  them  best.  Sometimes  other  discussions  arose  about  different 
matters,  or  biting  retorts  passed  lightly  back  and  forth;  often  imprese,  as  we 
now  call  them,  were  displayed.  And  in  these  verbal  contests  there  was  wonder¬ 
ful  diversion,  the  household  being  (as  I  have  said)  full  of  very  noble  talents; 
among  whom  (as  you  know)  the  most  famous  were  my  lord  Ottaviano  Fre- 
goso,  his  brother  Messer  Federigo,  the  Magnifico  Giuliano  de’  Medici,  Messer 
Pietro  Bembo,  Messer  Cesare  Gonzaga,  the  Count  Ludovico  da  Canossa,  my 
lord  Gaspar  Pallavicino,  my  lord  Ludovico  Pio,  my  lord  Morello  da  Ortona, 
Pietro  da  Napoli,  Messer  Roberto  da  Bari,  and  countless  other  very  noble  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Moreover  there  were  many  who,  though  usually  they  did  not  remain 
there  constantly,  yet  spent  most  of  the  time  there;  like  Messer  Bernardo  Bib- 
biena,  the  Unico  Aretino,  Joan  Cristoforo  Romano,  Pietro  Monte,  Terpandro, 
Messer  Niccolo  Frisio;  so  that  there  always  flocked  thither  poets,  musicians, 
and  all  kinds  of  agreeable  men,  and  the  most  eminent  in  ability  that  were  to 
be  found  in  Italy. 


A  MONG  the  smaller  principalities  of  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth  centuries,  none  was  more  brilliant  than  the  court  of  Ferrara, 
/  )V  and  none  more  intimately  connected  with  the  literature  of  the  times. 
Here,  on  September  8,  1474,  was  born  Ludovico  Ariosto,  the  great  poet  of 
the  Renaissance.  Here,  like  Boiardo  before  him  and  Tasso  after  him,  he  lived 
and  wrote;  and  it  was  to  the  family  of  Este  that  he  dedicated  that  poem  in 
which  are  seen,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  gay  life,  the  intellectual  brilliancy,  and  the 
sensuous  love  for  beauty  which  mark  the  age.  At  seventeen  he  began  the  study 
of  the  law,  which  he  soon  abandoned  for  the  charms  of  letters.  Most  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  the  service  first  of  Cardinal  d’Este,  and  afterward  of  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara.  But  the  courtier  never  overcame  the  poet,  who  is  said  to  have 
begun  the  famous  '  Orlando  Furioso  ’  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  never  to  have 
ceased  the  effort  to  improve  it. 

The  literary  activity  of  Ariosto  showed  itself  in  the  composition  of  comedies 
and  satires,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  immortal  epic.  The  comedies  were  written 
for  the  court  theater  of  Ferrara,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  had  some  such  re¬ 
lation  as  that  of  Goethe  to  the  theater  at  Weimar.  The  later  comedies  are 
much  better  than  the  early  ones,  which  are  but  little  more  than  translations 
from  Plautus  and  Terence.  In  general,  however,  the  efforts  of  Ariosto  in  this 
direction  are  far  less  important  than  the  '  Orlando  ’  or  the  '  Satires.’  At  the 
first  appearance  of  his  plays  they  were  enormously  successful,  and  the  poet  was 
hailed  as  a  great  dramatic  genius.  But  these  comedies  are  interesting  today 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  Ariosto  was  one  of  the  very  first  of  the  writers  of 
modem  comedy,  and  was  the  leader  of  that  movement  in  Italy  and  France 
which  prepared  the  way  for  Moliere. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  comedies,  and  second  only  in  interest  to  the 
'  Orlando,’  are  the  '  Satires,’  seven  in  number,  the  first  written  in  1517  and  the 
last  in  1531,  thus  representing  the  maturer  life  of  the  poet.  Nearly  everything 
we  know  of  Ariosto’s  character  is  taken  from  this  source.  He  reveals  himself 
in  them  as  a  man  who  excites  neither  our  highest  admiration  nor  our  contempt. 
He  was  not  born  to  be  a  statesman,  nor  a  courtier,  nor  a  man  of  affairs;  and 
his  life  as  ambassador  of  Cardinal  Ippolito,  and  as  captain  of  Garafagno,  was 
not  at  all  to  his  liking.  His  one  longing  through  all  the  busy  years  of  his  life 
was  for  a  quiet  home,  where  he  could  live  in  liberty  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
cultured  leisure.  A  love  of  independence  was  a  marked  trait  of  his  character, 
and  it  must  often  have  galled  him  to  play  the  part  he  did  at  the  court  of 
Ferrara.  As  a  satirist  he  was  no  Juvenal  or  Persius.  He  was  not  stirred  to  pro- 
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found  indignation  by  the  evils  about  him,  of  which  there  were  enough  in  that 
brilliant  but  corrupt  age.  He  discussed  in  easy,  familiar  style,  the  foibles  of 
his  fellow-men,  and  especially  the  events  of  his  own  life  and  the  traits  of  his 
own  character. 

The  same  views  of  life,  the  same  tolerant  temper,  which  are  seen  in  the 
'  Satires,’  form  an  important  part  of  the  '  Orlando  Furioso,’  where  they 
take  the  form  of  little  dissertations,  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  a  canto, 
or  scattered  through  the  body  of  the  poem.  These  reflections  are  full  of  prac¬ 
tical  sense  and  wisdom,  and  remind  us  of  the  familiar  conversation  with  the 
reader  which  forms  so  great  a  charm  in  Thackeray’s  novels. 

In  the  Italian  Renaissance  there  is  a  curious  mingling  of  classical  and  ro¬ 
mantic  influences,  and  the  generation  which  gave  itself  up  passionately  to  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  still  read  with  delight  the  stories  of  the  Paladins 
of  Charlemagne  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  What  Sir  Thomas 
Malory  had  done  in  English  prose,  Boiardo  did  in  Latin  poetry.  When  Ari¬ 
osto  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Ippolito,  everyone  was  reading  the  '  Or¬ 
lando  Innamorato,’  and  the  young  poet  soon  fell  under  the  charm  of  these 
stories;  so  that  when  the  inward  impulse  which  all  great  poets  feel  toward 
the  work  of  creation  came  to  him,  he  took  the  material  already  at  hand  and 
continued  the  story  of  '  Orlando.’  With  a  certain  skill  and  inventiveness, 
Boiardo  had  mingled  together  the  epic  cycles  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne. 
He  had  shown  the  Saracen  host  under  King  Agramante  driving  the  army  of 
Charlemagne  before  them,  until  the  Christians  had  finally  been  shut  up 
within  the  walls  of  Paris.  It  was  at  this  critical  moment  in  his  poem  that 
Boiardo  died.  Ariosto  took  up  the  story  where  he  had  left  it,  and  carried  it 
on  until  the  final  defeat  of  Agramante,  and  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Or¬ 
lando  in  the  desert  island. 

But  we  must  not  think  that  the  '  Orlando  Furioso  ’  has  one  definite  plot. 
At  first  reading  we  are  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  incident,  by  the  con¬ 
stant  change  of  scene,  and  by  the  breaking  off  of  one  story  to  make  place  for 
another.  In  a  single  canto  the  scene  changes  from  France  to  Africa,  and  by 
means  of  winged  horses  tremendous  distances  are  traveled  over  in  a  day.  On 
closer  examination  we  find  that  this  confusion  is  only  apparent.  The  poet 
himself  is  never  confused,  but  with  sure  hand  he  manipulates  the  many- 
colored  threads  which  are  wrought  into  the  fabric  of  the  poem.  The  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Saracens  and  the  Christians  is  a  sort  of  background  or  stage;  a 
rallying  point  for  the  characters.  In  reality  it  attracts  but  slightly  our  atten¬ 
tion  or  interest.  Again,  Orlando’s  love  for  Angelica,  and  his  madness  — 
although  the  latter  gave  the  title  to  the  book,  and  both  afford  some  of  the 
finest  episodes  —  have  no  organic  connection  with  the  whole.  The  real  subject, 
if  any  there  be,  is  the  loves  of  Ruggiero  and  Bradamante.  These  are  the  sup¬ 
posed  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Este,  and  it  is  with  their  final  union,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  that  the  poem  ends. 
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But  the  real  purpose  of  Ariosto  was  to  amuse  the  reader  by  countless 
stories  of  romantic  adventure.  It  was  not  as  a  great  creative  genius,  as  the 
inventor  of  new  characters,  as  the  earnest  and  philosophical  reformer,  that 
he  appears  to  mankind,  but  as  the  supreme  artist.  Ariosto  represents  in  its 
highest  development  that  love  for  form,  that  perfection  of  style,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Latin  races  as  distinguished  from  the  Teutonic.  It  is 
this  that  makes  the  '  Orlando  Furioso  ’  the  great  epic  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
that  caused  Galileo  to  bestow  upon  the  poet  the  epithet  "  divine.” 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Ariosto  changed  and  polished  these  lines,  so  that  the 
edition  of  1532  is  quite  different  from  that  of  1516.  The  stanzas  in  which  the 
poem  is  written  are  smooth  and  musical,  the  language  is  so  chosen  as  always  to 
express  the  exact  shade  of  thought,  the  interest  never  flags.  What  seems  the 
arbitrary  breaking  off  of  a  story  before  its  close  is  really  the  art  of  the  poet; 
for  he  knows,  were  each  episode  to  be  told  by  itself,  we  should  have  only  a 
string  of  novelle,  and  not  the  picture  he  desired  to  paint  —  that  of  the  world 
of  chivalry,  with  it  knights-errant  in  search  of  adventures,  its  damsels  in  dis¬ 
tress,  its  beautiful  gardens  and  lordly  palaces,  its  hermits  and  magicians,  its 
hippogriffs  and  dragons,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  magic  art. 

Ariosto’s  treatment  of  chivalry  is  peculiar  to  himself.  Spenser  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  Tennyson  in  the  nineteenth  set  forth  its  virtues  and  noble 
aspirations.  In  his  immortal  '  Don  Quixote,’  Cervantes  held  its  extravagances 
up  to  ridicule.  In  Ariosto’s  day  no  one  believed  any  longer  in  the  heroes  or 
the  ideals  of  chivalry,  nor  did  the  poet  himself;  hence  there  is  an  air  of  un¬ 
reality  about  the  poem.  The  figures  that  pass  before  us,  although  they  have 
certain  characteristics  of  their  own,  are  not  real  beings,  but  those  that  dwell 
in  a  land  of  fancy.  As  the  poet  tells  these  stories  of  a  bygone  age,  a  smile  of 
irony  plays  upon  his  face;  he  cannot  take  them  seriously;  and  while  he  never 
goes  so  far  as  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  ideals  of  chivalry,  yet,  in  such  episodes 
as  the  prodigious  exploits  of  Rodomonte  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  the 
voyage  of  Astolfo  to  the  moon,  he  does  approach  dangerously  near  to  the 
burlesque. 

We  are  not  inspired  by  large  and  noble  thoughts  in  reading  the  'Orlando 
Furioso/  We  are  not  deeply  stirred  by  pity  or  terror.  No  lofty  principles  are 
inculcated.  Even  the  pathetic  scenes,  such  as  the  death  of  Zerbino  and  Isabella, 
stir  no  real  emotion  in  us,  but  we  experience  a  sense  of  the  artistic  effect  of  a 
poetic  death. 

It  is  not  often,  in  these  days  of  the  making  of  many  books  of  which  there  is 
no  end,  that  one  has  time  to  read  a  poem  which  is  longer  than  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  together.  But  there  is  a  compelling  charm  about  the  '  Orlando,’ 
and  he  who  sits  down  to  read  it  with  serious  purpose  will  soon  find  himself 
under  the  spell  of  an  attraction  which  comes  from  unflagging  interest  and 
from  perfection  of  style  and  construction. 

In  1532  Ariosto  published  his  final  edition  of  the  poem,  now  enlarged  to 
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forty-six  cantos,  and  retouched  from  beginning  to  end.  He  died  not  long 
afterward,  in  1533,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Benedetto,  where  a 
magnificent  monument  marks  his  resting-place. 

L.  Oscar  Kuhns 


THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  MEDORO  AND  CLORIDANE 

From  'Orlando  Furioso,’  Cantos  18  and  19 

TWO  Moors  among  the  Paynim  army  were, 

From  stock  obscure  in  Ptolomita  grown; 

Of  whom  the  story,  an  example  rare 

Of  constant  love,  is  worthy  to  be  known. 

Medore  and  Cloridane  were  named  the  pair; 

Who,  whether  Fortune  pleased  to  smile  or  frown, 

Served  Dardinello  with  fidelity, 

And  late  with  him  to  France  had  crost  the  sea. 

Of  nimble  frame  and  strong  was  Cloridane, 

Throughout  his  life  a  follower  of  the  chase. 

A  cheek  of  white,  suffused  with  crimson  grain, 

Medoro  had,  in  youth,  a  pleasing  grace; 

Nor  bound  on  that  emprize,  ’mid  all  the  train, 

Was  there  a  fairer  or  more  jocund  face. 

Crisp  hair  he  had  of  gold,  and  jet-black  eyes; 

And  seemed  an  angel  lighted  from  the  skies. 

These  two  were  posted  on  a  rampart’s  height, 

With  more  to  guard  the  encampment  from  surprise, 

When  ’mid  the  equal  intervals,  at  night, 

Medoro  gazed  on  heaven  with  sleepy  eyes. 

In  all  his  talk,  the  stripling,  woeful  wight, 

Here  cannot  choose,  but  of  his  lord  devise, 

The  royal  Dardinel;  and  evermore 
Him  left  unhonored  on  the  field,  deplore. 

Then,  turning  to  his  mate,  cries,  "  Cloridane, 

I  cannot  tell  thee  what  a  cause  of  woe 
It  is  to  me,  my  lord  upon  the  plain 

Should  lie,  unworthy  food  for  wolf  or  crow! 

Thinking  how  still  to  me  he  was  humane, 

Meseems,  if  in  his  honor  I  forego 
This  life  of  mine,  for  favors  so  immense 
I  shall  but  make  a  feeble  recompense. 
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"  That  he  may  not  lack  sepulture,  will  I 

Go  forth,  and  seek  him  out  among  the  slain, 

And  haply  God  may  will  that  none  shall  spy 

Where  Charles’s  camp  lies  hushed.  Do  thou  remain: 
That,  if  my  death  be  written  in  the  sky, 

Thou  may’st  the  deed  be  able  to  explain. 

So  that  if  Fortune  foil  so  far  a  feat, 

The  world,  through  Fame,  my  loving  heart  may  weet.” 

Amazed  was  Cloridane  a  child  should  show 
Such  heart,  such  love,  and  such  fair  loyalty; 

And  fain  would  make  the  youth  his  thought  forego, 
Whom  he  held  passing  dear:  but  fruitlessly 
Would  move  his  steadfast  purpose;  for  such  woe 
Will  neither  comforted  nor  altered  be. 

Medoro  is  disposed  to  meet  his  doom, 

Or  to  inclose  his  master  in  the  tomb. 

Seeing  that  naught  would  bend  him,  naught  would  move, 
"  I  too  will  go,”  was  Cloridane’s  reply: 

"  In  such  a  glorious  act  myself  will  prove; 

As  well  such  famous  death  I  covet,  I. 

What  other  thing  is  left  me,  here  above, 

Deprived  of  thee,  Medoro  mine?  To  die 
With  thee  in  arms  is  better,  on  the  plain, 

Than  afterwards  of  grief,  shouldst  thou  be  slain.” 

And  thus  resolved,  disposing  in  their  place 

Their  guard’s  relief,  depart  the  youthful  pair, 

Leave  fosse  and  palisade,  and  in  small  space 
Are  among  ours,  who  watch  with  little  care; 

Who,  for  they  little  fear  the  Paynim  race, 

Slumber  with  fires  extinguished  everywhere. 

’Mid  carriages  and  arms  they  lie  supine, 

Up  to  the  eyes  immersed  in  sleep  and  wine. 

A  moment  Cloridano  stopt,  and  cried, 

"  Not  to  be  lost  are  opportunities. 

This  troop,  by  whom  my  master’s  blood  was  shed, 
Medoro,  ought  not  I  to  sacrifice? 

Do  thou,  lest  anyone  this  way  be  led, 

Watch  everywhere  about,  with  ears  and  eyes, 

For  a  wide  way,  amid  the  hostile  horde, 

I  offer  here  to  make  thee  with  my  sword.” 
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So  said  he,  and  his  talk  cut  quickly  short, 

Coming  where  learned  Alpheus  slumbered  nigh; 

Who  had  the  year  before  sought  Charles’s  court, 

In  med’cine,  magic,  and  astrology 

Well  versed:  but  now  in  art  found  small  support, 

Or  rather  found  that  it  was  all  a  lie. 

He  had  foreseen  that  he  his  long-drawn  life 

Should  finish  on  the  bosom  of  his  wife. 

And  now  the  Saracen  with  wary  view 

Had  pierced  his  weasand  with  the  pointed  sword. 

Four  others  he  near  that  Diviner  slew, 

Nor  gave  the  wretches  time  to  say  a  word. 

Sir  Turpin  in  his  story  tells  not  who, 

And  Time  has  of  their  names  effaced  record. 

Palidon  of  Moncalier  next  he  speeds; 

One  who  securely  sleeps  between  two  steeds. 


Rearing  th’  insidious  blade,  the  pair  are  near 
The  place  where  round  King  Charles’  pavilion 
Are  tented  warlike  paladin  and  peer, 

Guarding  the  side  that  each  is  camped  upon, 

When  in  good  time  the  Paynims  backward  steer, 

And  sheathe  their  swords,  the  impious  slaughter  donfe; 
Deeming  impossible,  in  such  a  number, 

But  they  must  light  on  one  who  does  not  slumber. 

And  though  they  might  escape  well  charged  with  prey, 

To  save  themselves  they  think  sufficient  gain. 

Thither  by  what  he  deems  the  safest  way 
(Medoro  following  him)  went  Cloridane 
Where  in  the  field,  ’mid  bow  and  falchion  lay, 

And  shield  and  spear,  in  pool  of  purple  stain, 

Wealthy  and  poor,  the  king  and  vassal’s  corse, 

And  overthrown  the  rider  and  his  horse. 


The  silvery  splendor  glistened  yet  more  clear, 
There  where  renowned  Almontes’  son  lay  dead. 
Who  well  agnized  the  quartering  white  and  red, 
Faithful  Medoro  mourned  his  master  dear, 
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With  visage  bathed  in  many  a  bitter  tear 
(For  he  a  rill  from  either  eyelid  shed) , 

And  piteous  act  and  moan,  that  might  have  whist 
The  winds,  his  melancholy  plaint  to  list; 

But  with  a  voice  supprest  —  not  that  he  aught 
Regards  if  anyone  the  noise  should  hear. 

Because  he  of  his  life  takes  any  thought, 

Of  which  loathed  burden  he  would  fain  be  clear; 

But  lest  his  being  heard  should  bring  to  naught 

The  pious  purpose  which  has  brought  them  here  — 
The  youths  the  king  upon  their  shoulders  stowed; 

And  so  between  themselves  divide  the  load. 

Hurrying  their  steps,  they  hastened,  as  they  might, 
Under  the  cherished  burden  they  conveyed; 

And  now  approaching  was  the  lord  of  light, 

To  sweep  from  heaven  the  stars,  from  earth  the  shade, 
When  good  Zerbino,  he  whose  valiant  sprite 

Was  ne’er  in  time  of  need  by  sleep  down-weighed, 
From  chasing  Moors  all  night,  his  homeward  way 
Was  taking  to  the  camp  at  dawn  of  day. 

He  has  with  him  some  horsemen  in  his  train, 

That  from  afar  the  two  companions  spy. 

Expecting  thus  some  spoil  or  prize  to  gain, 

They,  every  one,  toward  that  quarter  hie. 

"  Brother,  behoves  us,”  cried  young  Cloridane, 

"To  cast  away  the  load  we  bear,  and  fly; 

For  ’twere  a  foolish  thought  (might  well  be  said) 

To  lose  two  living  men,  to  save  one  dead  ”; 

And  dropt  the  burden,  weening  his  Medore 
Had  done  the  same  by  it,  upon  his  side; 

But  that  poor  boy,  who  loved  his  master  more, 

His  shoulders  to  the  weight  alone,  applied: 

Cloridane  hurrying  with  all  haste  before, 

Deeming  him  close  behind  him  or  beside; 

Who,  did  he  know  his  danger,  him  to  save 
A  thousand  deaths,  instead  of  one,  would  brave. 
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The  closest  path,  amid  the  forest  gray, 

To  save  himself,  pursued  the  youth  forlorn; 

But  all  his  schemes  were  marred  by  the  delay 
Of  that  sore  weight  upon  his  shoulders  borne. 
The  place  he  knew  not,  and  mistook  the  way, 

And  hid  himself  again  in  sheltering  thorn. 
Secure  and  distant  was  his  mate,  that  through 
The  greenwood  shade  with  lighter  shoulders  flew. 

So  far  was  Cloridane  advanced  before, 

He  heard  the  boy  no  longer  in  the  wind; 

But  when  he  marked  the  absence  of  Medore, 

It  seemed  as  if  his  heart  was  left  behind. 

"  Ah!  how  was  I  so  negligent  ”  (the  Moor 
Exclaimed) ,  "  so  far  beside  myself,  and  blind, 
That,  I,  Medoro,  should  without  thee  fare, 

Nor  know  when  I  deserted  thee  or  where?  ” 

So  saying,  in  the  wood  he  disappears, 

Plunging  into  the  maze  with  hurried  pace; 

And  thither,  whence  he  lately  issued,  steers, 

And,  desperate,  of  death  returns  in  trace. 

Cries  and  the  tread  of  steeds  this  while  he  hears, 
And  word  and  threat  of  foeman,  as  in  chase; 
Lastly  Medoro  by  his  voice  is  known, 

Disarmed,  on  foot,  ’mid  many  horse,  alone. 

A  hundred  horsemen  who  the  youth  surround, 
Zerbino  leads,  and  bids  his  followers  seize 
The  stripling;  like  a  top  the  boy  turns  round 
And  keeps  him  as  he  can:  among  the  trees, 
Behind  oak,  elm,  beech,  ash,  he  takes  his  ground, 
Nor  from  the  cherished  load  his  shoulders  frees. 
Wearied,  at  length,  the  burden  he  bestowed 
Upon  the  grass,  and  stalked  about  his  load. 

As  in  her  rocky  cavern  the  she-bear, 

With  whom  close  warfare  Alpine  hunters  wage, 
Uncertain  hangs  about  her  shaggy  care, 

And  growls  in  mingled  sound  of  love  and  rage, 
To  unsheath  her  claws,  and  blood  her  tushes  bare, 
Would  natural  hate  and  wrath  the  beast  engage; 
Love  softens  her,  and  bids  from  strife  retire, 

And  for  her  offspring  watch,  amid  her  ire. 
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Cloridane,  who  to  aid  him  knows  not  how, 

And  with  Medoro  willingly  would  die, 

But  who  would  not  for  death  this  being  forego, 

Until  more  foes  than  one  should  lifeless  lie, 
Ambushed,  his  sharpest  arrow  to  his  bow 
Fits,  and  directs  it  with  so  true  an  eye, 

The  feathered  weapon  bores  a  Scotchman’s  brain, 

And  lays  the  warrior  dead  upon  the  plain. 

Together,  all  the  others  of  the  band 

Turned  thither,  whence  was  shot  the  murderous  reed. 
Meanwhile  he  launched  another  from  his  stand, 

That  a  new  foe  might  by  the  weapon  bleed, 

Whom  (while  he  made  of  this  and  that  demand, 

And  loudly  questioned  who  had  done  the  deed) 

The  arrow  reached  —  transfixed  the  wretch’s  throat 
And  cut  his  question  short  in  middle  note. 

Zerbino,  captain  of  those  horse,  no  more 
Can  at  the  piteous  sight  his  wrath  refrain; 

In  furious  heat  he  springs  upon  Medore, 

Exclaiming,  "  Thou  of  this  shalt  bear  the  pain.” 

One  hand  he  in  his  locks  of  golden  ore 

Enwreaths,  and  drags  him  to  himself  amain; 

But  as  his  eyes  that  beauteous  face  survey, 

Takes  pity  on  the  boy,  and  does  not  slay. 

To  him  the  stripling  turns,  with  suppliant  cry, 

And,  "  By  thy  God,  sir  knight,”  exclaims,  "  I  pray, 
Be  not  so  passing  cruel,  nor  deny 

That  I  in  earth  my  honored  king  may  lay: 

No  other  grace  I  supplicate,  nor  I 

This  for  the  love  of  life,  believe  me,  say. 

So  much,  no  longer,  space  of  life  I  crave, 

As  may  suffice  to  give  my  lord  a  grave. 

"  And  if  you  needs  must  feed  the  beast  and  bird, 

Like  Theban  Creon,  let  their  worst  be  done 
Upon  these  limbs;  so  that  by  me  interred 
In  earth  be  those  of  good  Almontes’  son.” 

Medoro  thus  his  suit,  with  grace,  preferred, 

And  words  to  move  a  mountain;  and  so  won 
Upon  Zerbino’s  mood,  to  kindness  turned, 

With  love  and  pity  he  all  over  burned. 
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This  while,  a  churlish  horseman  of  the  band, 
Who  little  deference  for  his  lord  confest, 
His  lance  uplifting,  wounded  overhand 
The  unhappy  suppliant  in  his  dainty  breast. 
Zerbino,  who  the  cruel  action  scanned, 

Was  deeply  stirred,  the  rather  that,  opprest, 
And  livid  with  the  blow  the  churl  had  sped, 
Medoro  fell  as  he  was  wholly  dead. 


The  Scots  pursue  their  chief,  who  pricks  before, 
Through  the  deep  wood,  inspired  by  high  disdain, 
When  he  has  left  the  one  and  the  other  Moor, 

This  dead,  that  scarce  alive,  upon  the  plain. 

There  for  a  mighty  space  lay  young  Medore, 
Spouting  his  life-blood  from  so  large  a  vein 
He  would  have  perished,  but  that  thither  made 
A  stranger,  as  it  chanced,  who  lent  him  aid. 


THE  SAVING  OF  MEDORO 

From  '  Orlando  Furioso,’  Canto  19 

BY  chance  arrived  a  damsel  at  the  place, 

Who  was  (though  mean  and  rustic  was  her  wear) 
Of  royal  presence  and  of  beauteous  face, 

And  lofty  manners,  sagely  debonnair. 

Her  have  I  left  unsung  so  long  a  space, 

That  you  will  hardly  recognize  the  fair 
Angelica:  in  her  (if  known  not)  scan 

The  lofty  daughter  of  Catay’s  great  khan. 

Angelica,  when  she  had  won  again 

The  ring  Brunello  had  from  her  conveyed, 

So  waxed  in  stubborn  pride  and  haught  disdain, 

She  seemed  to  scorn  this  ample  world,  and  strayed 
Alone,  and  held  as  cheap  each  living  swain, 

Although  amid  the  best  of  fame  arrayed; 

Nor  brooked  she  to  remember  a  gallant 
In  Count  Orlando  or  King  Sacripant: 
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And  above  every  other  deed  repented, 

That  good  Rinaldo  she  had  loved  of  yore; 

And  that  to  look  so  low  she  had  consented, 

(As  by  such  choice  dishonored)  grieved  her  sore. 
Love,  hearing  this,  such  arrogance  resented, 

And  would  the  damsel’s  pride  endure  no  more. 
Where  young  Medoro  lay  he  took  his  stand, 

And  waited  her,  with  bow  and  shaft  in  hand. 

When  fair  Angelica  the  stripling  spies, 

Nigh  hurt  to  death  in  that  disastrous  fray, 

Who  for  his  king,  that  there  unsheltered  lies, 

More  sad  than  for  his  own  misfortune  lay, 

She  feels  new  pity  in  her  bosom  rise, 

Which  makes  its  entry  in  unwonted  way. 

Touched  was  her  haughty  heart,  once  hard  and  curst, 
And  more  when  he  his  piteous  tale  rehearsed. 

And  calling  back  to  memory  her  art, 

For  she  in  Ind  had  learned  chirurgery, 

(Since  it  appears  such  studies  in  that  part 
Worthy  of  praise  and  fame  are  held  to  be, 

And,  as  an  heirloom,  sires  to  sons  impart, 

With  little  aid  of  books,  the  mystery,) 

Disposed  herself  to  work  with  simples’  juice, 

Till  she  in  him  should  healthier  life  produce. 

And  recollects  an  herb  had  caught  her  sight 
In  passing  thither,  on  a  pleasant  plain: 

What  (whether  dittany  or  pansy  hight) 

I  know  not;  fraught  with  virtue  to  restrain 
The  crimson  blood  forth-welling,  and  of  might 
To  sheathe  each  perilous  and  piercing  pain. 

She  found  it  near,  and  having  pulled  the  weed. 
Returned  to  seek  Medoro  on  the  mead. 

Returning,  she  upon  a  swain  did  light, 

Who  was  on  horseback  passing  through  the  wood. 
Strayed  from  the  lowing  herd,  the  rustic  wight 
A  heifer  missing  for  two  days  pursued. 

Him  she  with  her  conducted,  where  the  might 
Of  the  faint  youth  was  ebbing  with  his  blood: 
Which  had  the  ground  about  so  deeply  dyed 
Life  was  nigh  wasted  with  the  gushing  tide. 
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Angelica  alights  upon  the  ground, 

And  he,  her  rustic  comrade,  at  her  hest. 

She  hastened  ’twixt  two  stones  the  herb  to  pound, 

Then  took  it,  and  the  healing  juice  exprest: 

With  this  did  she  foment  the  stripling’s  wound, 

And  even  to  the  hips,  his  waist  and  breast; 

And  (with  such  virtue  was  the  salve  endued) 

It  stanched  his  life-blood,  and  his  strength  renewed. 

And  into  him  infused  such  force  again, 

That  he  could  mount  the  horse  the  swain  conveyed; 

But  good  Medoro  would  not  leave  the  plain 
Till  he  in  earth  had  seen  his  master  laid. 

He,  with  the  monarch,  buried  Cloridane, 

And  after  followed  whither  pleased  the  maid, 

Who  was  to  stay  with  him,  by  pity  led, 

Beneath  the  courteous  shepherd’s  humble  shed. 

Nor  would  the  damsel  quit  the  lowly  pile 

(So  she  esteemed  the  youth)  till  he  was  sound; 

Such  pity  first  she  felt,  when  him  erewhile 

She  saw  outstretched  and  bleeding  on  the  ground. 

Touched  by  his  mien  and  manners  next,  a  file 
She  felt  corrode  her  heart  with  secret  wound; 

She  felt  corrode  her  heart,  and  with  desire, 

By  little  and  by  little  warmed,  took  fire. 

The  shepherd  dwelt  between  two  mountains  hoar, 

In  goodly  cabin,  in  the  greenwood  shade, 

With  wife  and  children;  in  short  time  before, 

The  brand-new  shed  had  builded  in  the  glade. 

Here  of  his  grisly  wound  the  youthful  Moor 
Was  briefly  healed  by  the  Catayan  maid; 

But  who  in  briefer  space,  a  sorer  smart 

Than  young  Medoro’s,  suffered  at  her  heart. 

[She  pines  for  love  of  him,  and  at  length  makes  her  love  known.  They 
solemnize  their  marriage,  and  remain  a  month  there  with  great  happiness.] 

Amid  such  pleasures,  where,  with  tree  o’ergrown, 

Ran  stream,  or  bubbling  fountain’s  wave  did  spin, 

On  bark  or  rock,  if  yielding  were  the  stone, 

The  knife  was  straight  at  work,  or  ready  pin. 
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And  there,  without,  in  thousand  places  lone, 

And  in  as  many  places  graved,  within, 

Medoro  and  Angelica  were  traced, 

In  divers  ciphers  quaintly  interlaced. 

When  she  believed  they  had  prolonged  their  stay 
More  than  enow,  the  damsel  made  design 
In  India  to  revisit  her  Catay, 

And  with  its  crown  Medoro’s  head  entwine. 
She  had  upon  her  wrist  an  armlet,  gay 
With  costly  gems,  in  witness  and  in  sign 
Of  love  to  her  by  Count  Orlando  borne, 

And  which  the  damsel  for  long  time  had  worn. 

No  love  which  to  the  paladin  she  bears, 

But  that  it  costly  is  and  wrought  with  care, 
This  to  Angelica  so  much  endears, 

That  never  more  esteemed  was  matter  rare; 
This  she  was  suffered,  in  the  isle  of  tears, 

I  know  not  by  what  privilege,  to  wear, 

When,  naked,  to  the  whale  exposed  for  food 
By  that  inhospitable  race  and  rude. 

She,  not  possessing  wherewithal  to  pay 
The  kindly  couple’s  hospitality  — 

Served  by  them  in  their  cabin,  from  the  day 
She  there  was  lodged,  with  such  fidelity  — 
Unfastened  from  her  arm  the  bracelet  gay, 

And  bade  them  keep  it  for  her  memory. 
Departing  hence,  the  lovers  climb  the  side 
Of  hills,  which  fertile  France  from  Spain  divide. 


THE  MADNESS  OF  ORLANDO 

From  '  Orlando  Furioso,’  Canto  23 

THE  course  in  pathless  woods,  which  without  rein 
The  Tartar’s  charger  had  pursued  astray, 
Made  Roland  for  two  days,  with  fruitless  pain, 
Follow  him,  without  tidings  of  his  way. 
Orlando  reached  a  rill  of  crystal  vein, 

On  either  bank  of  which  a  meadow  lay; 

Which,  stained  with  native  hues  and  rich,  he  sees, 

And  dotted  o’er  with  fair  and  many  trees. 
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The  mid-day  fervor  made  the  shelter  sweet 
To  hardy  herd  as  well  as  naked  swain; 

So  that  Orlando  well  beneath  the  heat 

Some  deal  might  wince,  opprest  with  plate  and  chain. 
He  entered  for  repose  the  cool  retreat, 

And  found  it  the  abode  of  grief  and  pain; 

And  place  of  sojourn  more  accursed  and  fell 
On  that  unhappy  day,  than  tongue  can  tell. 

Turning  him  round,  he  there  on  many  a  tree 
Beheld  engraved,  upon  the  woody  shore, 

What  as  the  writing  of  his  deity 

He  knew,  as  soon  as  he  had  marked  the  lore. 

This  was  a  place  of  those  described  by  me, 

Whither  ofttimes,  attended  by  Medore, 

From  the  near  shepherd’s  cot  had  wont  to  stray 
The  beauteous  lady,  sovereign  of  Catay. 

In  a  hundred  knots,  amid  these  green  abodes, 

In  a  hundred  parts,  their  ciphered  names  are  dight; 
Whose  many  letters  are  so  many  goads, 

Which  Love  has  in  his  bleeding  heart-core  pight. 

He  would  discredit  in  a  thousand  modes, 

That  which  he  credits  in  his  own  despite; 

And  would  perforce  persuade  himself,  that  rind 
Other  Angelica  than  his  had  signed. 

"  And  yet  I  know  these  characters,”  he  cried, 

"  Of  which  I  have  so  many  read  and  seen; 

By  her  may  this  Medoro  be  belied, 

And  me,  she,  figured  in  the  name,  may  mean.” 
Feeding  on  such  like  fantasies,  beside 
The  real  truth,  did  sad  Orlando  lean 
Upon  the  empty  hope,  though  ill  contented, 

Which  he  by  self-illusions  had  fomented. 

But  stirred  and  aye  rekindled  it,  the  more 
That  he  to  quench  the  ill  suspicion  wrought, 

Like  the  incautious  bird,  by  fowler’s  lore, 

Hampered  in  net  or  lime;  which,  in  the  thought 
To  free  its  tangled  pinions  and  to  soar, 

By  struggling  is  but  more  securely  caught. 

Orlando  passes  thither,  where  a  mountain 
O’erhangs  in  guise  of  arch  the  crystal  fountain. 
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Here  from  his  horse  the  sorrowing  county  lit, 

And  at  the  entrance  of  the  grot  surveyed 
A  cloud  of  words,  which  seemed  but  newly  writ, 

And  which  the  young  Medoro’s  hand  had  made. 
On  the  great  pleasure  he  had  known  in  it, 

This  sentence  he  in  verses  had  arrayed; 

Which  to  his  tongue,  I  deem,  might  make  pretense 
To  polished  phrase;  and  such  in  ours  the  sense:  — 

"  Gay  plants,  green  herbage,  rill  of  limpid  vein, 

And,  grateful  with  cool  shade,  thou  gloomy  cave 
Where  oft,  by  many  wooed  with  fruitless  pain, 
Beauteous  Angelica,  the  child  of  grave 
King  Galaphron,  within  my  arms  has  lain; 

For  the  convenient  harborage  you  gave, 

I,  poor  Medoro,  can  but  in  my  lays, 

As  recompense,  forever  sing  your  praise. 

"  And  any  loving  lord  devoutly  pray, 

Damsel  and  cavalier,  and  everyone, 

Whom  choice  or  fortune  hither  shall  convey, 
Stranger  or  native  —  to  this  crystal  run, 

Shade,  caverned  rock,  and  grass,  and  plants,  to  say, 

'  Benignant  be  to  you  the  fostering  sun 
And  moon,  and  may  the  choir  of  nymphs  provide, 
That  never  swain  his  flock  may  hither  guide.’  ” 

In  Arabic  was  writ  the  blessing  said, 

Known  to  Orlando  like  the  Latin  tongue, 

Who,  versed  in  many  languages,  best  read 

Was  in  this  speech;  which  oftentimes  from  wrong 
And  injury  and  shame  had  saved  his  head, 

What  time  he  roved  the  Saracens  among. 

But  let  him  boast  not  of  its  former  boot, 
O’erbalanced  by  the  present  bitter  fruit. 

Three  times,  and  four,  and  six,  the  lines  impressed 
Upon  the  stone  that  wretch  perused,  in  vain 
Seeking  another  sense  than  was  expressed, 

And  ever  saw  the  thing  more  clear  and  plain; 
And  all  the  while,  within  his  troubled  breast, 

He  felt  an  icy  hand  his  heart-core  strain. 

With  mind  and  eyes  close  fastened  on  the  block, 
At  length  he  stood,  not  differing  from  the  rock. 
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Then  well-nigh  lost  all  feeling;  so  a  prey 
Wholly  was  he  to  that  o’ermastering  woe. 

This  is  a  pang,  believe  the  experienced  say 

Of  him  who  speaks,  which  does  all  griefs  outgo. 
His  pride  had  from  his  forehead  passed  away, 

His  chin  had  fallen  upon  his  breast  below; 

Nor  found  he,  so  grief-barred  each  natural  vent, 
Moisture  for  tears,  or  utterance  for  lament. 

Stifled  within,  the  impetuous  sorrow  stays, 

Which  would  too  quickly  issue;  so  to  abide 
Water  is  seen,  imprisoned  in  the  vase, 

Whose  neck  is  narrow  and  whose  swell  is  wide; 
What  time,  when  one  turns  up  the  inverted  base, 
Toward  the  mouth,  so  hastes  the  hurrying  tide, 
And  in  the  strait  encounters  such  a  stop, 

It  scarcely  works  a  passage,  drop  by  drop. 

He  somewhat  to  himself  returned,  and  thought 
How  possibly  the  thing  might  be  untrue: 

That  some  one  (so  he  hoped,  desired,  and  sought 
To  think)  his  lady  would  with  shame  pursue; 

Or  with  such  weight  of  jealousy  had  wrought 
To  whelm  his  reason,  as  should  him  undo; 

And  that  he,  whosoe’er  the  thing  had  planned, 
Had  counterfeited  passing  well  her  hand. 

With  such  vain  hope  he  sought  himself  to  cheat, 
And  manned  some  deal  his  spirits  and  awoke; 
Then  prest  the  faithful  Brigliadoro’s  seat, 

As  on  the  sun’s  retreat  his  sister  broke. 

Not  far  the  warrior  had  pursued  his  beat, 

Ere  eddying  from  a  roof  he  saw  the  smoke; 

Heard  noise  of  dog  and  kine,  a  farm  espied, 

And  thitherward  in  quest  of  lodging  hied. 

Languid,  he  lit,  and  left  his  Brigliador 
To  a  discreet  attendant;  one  undrest 
His  limbs,  one  doffed  the  golden  spurs  he  wore, 

And  one  bore  off,  to  clean,  his  iron  vest. 

This  was  the  homestead  where  the  young  Medore 
Lay  wounded,  and  was  here  supremely  blest. 
Orlando  here,  with  other  food  unfed, 

Having  supt  full  of  sorrow,  sought  his  bed.  .  .  . 
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Little  availed  the  count  his  self-deceit; 

For  there  was  one  who  spake  of  it  unsought: 

The  shepherd-swain,  who  to  allay  the  heat 

With  which  he  saw  his  guest  so  troubled,  thought 
The  tale  which  he  was  wonted  to  repeat  — 

Of  the  two  lovers  —  to  each  listener  taught; 

A  history  which  many  loved  to  hear, 

He  now,  without  reserve,  ’gan  tell  the  peer. 

"  How  at  Angelica’s  persuasive  prayer, 

He  to  his  farm  had  carried  young  Medore, 
Grievously  wounded  with  an  arrow;  where 
In  little  space  she  healed  the  angry  sore. 

But  while  she  exercised  this  pious  care, 

Love  in  her  heart  the  lady  wounded  more, 

And  kindled  from  small  spark  so  fierce  a  fire, 

She  burnt  all  over,  restless  with  desire; 

"  Nor  thinking  she  of  mightiest  king  was  born, 
Who  ruled  in  the  East,  nor  of  her  heritage, 

Forced  by  too  puissant  love,  had  thought  no  scorn 
To  be  the  consort  of  a  poor  foot-page.” 

His  story  done,  to  them  in  proof  was  borne 
The  gem,  which,  in  reward  for  harborage, 

To  her  extended  in  that  kind  abode, 

Angelica,  at  parting,  had  bestowed.  .  .  . 

In  him,  forthwith,  such  deadly  hatred  breed 

That  bed,  that  house,  that  swain,  he  will  not  stay 
Till  the  morn  break,  or  till  the  dawn  succeed, 
Whose  twilight  goes  before  approaching  day. 

In  haste,  Orlando  takes  his  arms  and  steed, 

And  to  the  deepest  greenwood  wends  his  way, 

And  when  assured  that  he  is  there  alone, 

Gives  utterance  to  his  grief  in  shriek  and  groan. 

Never  from  tears,  never  from  sorrowing, 

He  paused;  nor  found  he  peace  by  night  or  day; 
He  fled  from  town,  in  forest  harboring, 

And  in  the  open  air  on  hard  earth  lay. 

He  marveled  at  himself,  how  such  a  spring 
Of  water  from  his  eyes  could  stream  away, 

And  breath  was  for  so  many  sobs  supplied; 

And  thus  ofttimes,  amid  his  mourning,  cried:  — 
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"  I  am  not  —  am  not  what  I  seem  to  sight: 

What  Roland  was,  is  dead  and  under  ground, 
Slain  by  that  most  ungrateful  lady’s  spite, 

Whose  faithlessness  inflicted  such  a  wound. 
Divided  from  the  flesh,  I  am  his  sprite, 

Which  in  this  hell,  tormented,  walks  its  round, 
To  be,  but  in  its  shadow  left  above, 

A  warning  to  all  such  as  trust  in  love.” 

All  night  about  the  forest  roved  the  count. 

And,  at  the  break  of  daily  light,  was  brought 
By  his  unhappy  fortune  to  the  fount, 

Where  his  inscription  young  Medoro  wrought. 
To  see  his  wrongs  inscribed  upon  that  mount 
Inflamed  his  fury  so,  in  him  was  naught 
But  turned  to  hatred,  frenzy,  rage,  and  spite; 

Nor  paused  he  more,  but  bared  his  falchion  bright, 

Cleft  through  the  writing;  and  the  solid  block, 

Into  the  sky,  in  tiny  fragments  sped. 

Woe  worth  each  sapling  and  that  cavern ed  rock 
Where  Medore  and  Angelica  were  read! 

So  scathed,  that  they  to  shepherd  or  to  flock 
Thenceforth  shall  never  furnish  shade  or  bed. 
And  that  sweet  fountain,  late  so  clear  and  pure, 
From  such  tempestuous  wrath  was  ill  secure. 


So  fierce  his  rage,  so  fierce  his  fury  grew, 

That  all  obscured  remained  the  warrior’s  sprite; 

Nor,  for  forgetfulness,  his  sword  he  drew, 

Or  wondrous  deeds,  I  trow,  had  wrought  the  knight; 
But  neither  this,  nor  bill,  nor  axe  to  hew, 

Was  needed  by  Orlando’s  peerless  might. 

He  of  his  prowess  gave  high  proofs  and  full, 

Who  a  tall  pine  uprooted  at  a  pull. 

He  many  others,  with  as  little  let 

As  fennel,  wall-wort-stem,  or  dill  uptore; 

And  ilex,  knotted  oak,  and  fir  upset, 

And  beech  and  mountain  ash,  and  elm-tree  hoar. 
He  did  what  fowler,  ere  he  spreads  his  net, 

Does,  to  prepare  the  champaign  for  his  lore, 

By  stubble,  rush,  and  nettle  stalk;  and  broke, 

Like  these,  old  sturdy  trees  and  stems  of  oak. 
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The  shepherd  swains,  who  hear  the  tumult  nigh, 

Leaving  their  flocks  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 

Some  hete,  some  there,  across  the  forest  hie 
And  hurry  thither,  all,  the  cause  to  see. 

But  I  have  reached  such  point,  my  history, 

If  I  o’erpass  this  bound,  may  irksome  be. 

And  I  my  story  will  delay  to  end 
Rather  than  by  my  tediousness  offend. 

Translations  of  William  Stewart  Rose 


MICHELANGELO 


THE  most  famous  of  Florentine  artists,  whose  literary  fame  rests  on 
his  sonnets  and  his  letters,  was  born  in  Caprese,  Italy,  on  March  6, 
1475.  His  father  was  Ludovico  Buonarotti,  a  poor  gentleman  of 
Florence,  who  loved  to  boast  that  he  had  never  added  to  his  impoverished 
estates  by  mercantile  pursuits.  The  story  of  Michelangelo’s  career  as  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect,  belongs  to  the  history  of  art.  Under  the  patronage  of 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  Angelo  Doni,  Pope  Julius  II,  and  Pope  Paul  III,  his 
genius  flowered.  In  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  he  seems  to  have  put 
forth  his  greatest  energy  both  as  poet  and  as  painter.  He  described  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  working  on  this  ceiling  in  a  humorous  sonnet  addressed  to 
Giovanni  da  Pistoja;  on  the  margin  of  which  he  drew  a  little  caricature  of 
himself,  lying  upon  his  back  and  using  his  brush.  For  a  long  time  after  these 
paintings  were  completed,  he  could  read  only  by  holding  the  page  above  his 
head  and  raising  his  eyes.  His  impaired  sight  occasioned  a  medical  treatise 
on  the  eyes,  which  is  preserved  among  the  Vatican  manuscripts.  The  twelve 
years  between  1522  and  1534  he  spent  in  Florence,  occupied  with  sculpture  and 
architecture,  under  the  capricious  patronage  of  the  Medici  family. 

His  fine  allegory  of  Night,  sculptured  upon  the  Medici  tomb,  was  celebrated 
in  verse  by  the  poets  of  the  day.  To  Strozzi  this  quatrain  is  attributed:  — 

La  Notte,  che  tu  vedi  in  si  dolci  atti 
Dormire,  ju  da  un  angelo  scolpita 
In  questo  sasso:  e  perche  dorme,  ha  vita ; 

Destala,  se  no’l  credi,  e  parleratti. 

[This  Night,  which  you  see  sleeping  in  such  sweet  abandon,  was  sculptured 
in  marble  by  an  angel.  Because  she  sleeps,  she  is  living.  If  you  doubt,  wake 
her:  she  then  will  speak.] 

Michelangelo  replied  thus:  — 

Grato  mi  e  il  sonno,  e  piu  d’esser  di  sasso; 

Mentre  che  il  danno  e  la  vergogna  dura, 

Non  veder,  non  sentir  m’e  gran  ventura; 

Pero  non  mi  destar;  deh!  parla  basso. 

[It  is  sweet  to  sleep,  sweeter  to  be  of  marble.  While  evil  and  shame  live, 
it  is  my  happiness  to  hear  nothing  and  to  feel  nothing.  Ah!  speak  softly,  and 
wake  me  not.] 
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In  1535  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life;  dying  there 
in  1564  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-nine.  During  this  period  he  executed  the 
'  Last  Judgment,’  and  built  the  Farnese  Palace. 

Although  Symonds  considers  his  literary  work  merely  "  a  scholastic  exercise 
upon  the  emotions,”  and  says  that  "his  stock  in  trade  consists  of  a  few 
Platonic  notions  and  a  few  Petrarchian  antitheses,”  the  Italian  critics  place 
Michelangelo’s  sonnets  immediately  after  those  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  sculptor  was  a  devoted  student  of  Dante,  as 
his  sonnets  to  the  great  poet  show.  Not  only  did  he  translate  into  painting 
much  symbolical  imagery  of  the  '  Inferno,’  but  he  illustrated  the  '  Divina 
Commedia  ’  in  a  magnificent  series  of  drawings,  which  unfortunately  perished 
at  sea.  The  popular  interest  in  so  universal  a  genius  lies  not  in  descriptions  of 
his  personality  and  traits  of  character,  but  in  his  theories  of  art  and  life,  and 
in  those  psychological  moods  which  explain  the  source  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  power  expressed  in  his  mystical  conceptions.  These  moods  have  free 
utterance  in  his  poems,  written  at  all  periods  of  his  life. 

The  name  most  frequently  associated  with  his  poetry  is  that  of  Vittoria 
Colonna,  Marchesa  di  Pescara,  whom  he  met  in  Rome  after  he  had  passed  the 
meridian  of  life.  She  had  been  for  two  years  a  widow;  and  refusing  to  reward 
Michelangelo’s  devotion  by  the  gift  of  her  hand,  finally  entered  a  convent. 
Their  friendship  lasted  from  1527  to  her  death  in  1547.  Whether  she  was  the 
Egeria  of  his  spiritual  life,  or  a  romantic  love,  has  long  been  the  subject  of 
critical  speculation.  The  first  editor  of  Michelangelo’s  poems  attributed  most 
of  his  sonnets  and  madrigals  to  her  inspiration;  but  only  a  few  may  be  thus 
credited  with  certainty.  His  extravagant  admiration  for  Tommaso  dei  Cava- 
lieri,  a  young  Roman  gentleman  of  extraordinary  physical  beauty  and  grace  of 
manner  —  the  only  person  of  whom  Michelangelo  ever  drew  a  cartoon 
portrait  —  is  expressed  with  as  much  devotion.  Symonds  speaks  thus  of 
Michelangelo’s  ambiguous  beauty-worship:  "  Whether  a  man  or  a  woman 
is  in  the  case  (for  both  were  probably  the  objects  of  his  esthetical  admiration) , 
the  tone  of  feeling,  the  language,  and  the  philosophy  do  not  vary.  He  uses  the 
same  imagery,  the  same  conceits,  the  same  abstract  ideas,  for  both  sexes;  and 
adapts  the  leading  motive  which  he  had  invented  for  a  person  of  one  sex  to 
a  person  of  the  other  when  it  suits  his  purpose.”  In  his  art  too  is  found  no 
imaginative  feeling  for  what  is  specifically  feminine.  With  few  exceptions, 
his  women,  as  compared  with  those  of  Raphael,  Correggio,  Titian,  and  Tin¬ 
toretto,  are  really  colossal  companions  for  primeval  gods;  such  as,  for  example, 
his  Sibyls  and  Fates,  which  are  Titanic  in  their  majesty.  Although  tranquil 
women  of  maturity  exist  by  means  of  his  marvelous  brush  and  chisel,  to  woman 
in  the  magic  of  youthful  beauty  his  art  seems  insensible.  The  inference  is, 
that  emotionally  he  never  feels  the  feminine  spirit,  and  reverences  alone  that 
of  eternal  and  abstract  beauty. 

The  literature  that  clusters  around  the  name  of  Michelangelo  is  enormous. 
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The  chief  storehouse  of  material  is  preserved  in  the  Casa  Buonarotti  in 
Florence.  This  consists  of  letters,  poems,  and  memoranda  in  Michelangelo’s 
autograph;  copies  of  his  sonnets  made  by  his  grandnephew  and  Michelangelo 
the  younger;  and  his  correspondence  with  famous  contemporaries.  The  first 
edition  of  the  artist’s  poems  was  published  in  1623  by  Michelangelo  the 
younger,  as  '  Le  Rime  di  Michelangelo  Buonarotti’;  and  they  were  known 
to  the  world  only  in  this  distorted  form  until  1863,  when  a  new  edition  was 
brought  out  in  Florence  by  Cesare  Guasti.  This  is  considered  the  first  classical 
and  valuable  presentation  of  his  poetry.  The  earliest  lives  of  Michelangelo 
are  by  Vasari,  in  his  first  edition  of  the  '  Lives  of  Italian  Artists,’  published  in 
1550,  enlarged  and  republished  in  1579;  and  by  Condovi,  who  published  his 
biography  in  1553,  while  his  master  was  still  living. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  STRENGTH 

BURDENED  with  years  and  full  of  sinfulness, 
With  evil  custom  grown  inveterate, 

Both  deaths  I  dread  that  close  before  me  wait. 
Yet  feed  my  heart  on  poisonous  thoughts  no  less. 

No  strength  I  find  in  my  own  feebleness 
To  change  or  life,  or  love,  or  use,  or  fate, 

Unless  Thy  heavenly  guidance  come,  though  late, 
Which  only  helps  and  stays  our  nothingness. 

’Tis  not  enough,  dear  Lord,  to  make  me  yearn 
For  that  celestial  home  where  yet  my  soul 

May  be  new-made,  and  not,  as  erst,  of  naught: 
Nay,  ere  thou  strip  her  mortal  vestment,  turn 
My  steps  toward  the  steep  ascent,  that  whole 

And  pure  before  thy  face  she  may  be  brought. 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  NIGHT 

WHAT  time  bright  Phoebus  doth  not  stretch  and  bend 
His  shining  arms  around  this  terrene  sphere, 

The  people  call  that  season  dark  and  drear, 

Night  —  for  the  cause  they  do  not  comprehend. 

So  weak  is  Night  that  if  our  hand  extend 
A  glimmering  torch,  her  shadows  disappear, 

Leaving  her  dead;  like  frailest  gossamere, 
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Tinder  and  steel  her  mantle  rive  and  rend. 

Nay,  if  this  Night  be  anything  at  all, 

Sure  she  is  daughter  of  the  sun  and  earth; 

This  holds,  the  other  spreads  that  shadowy  pall. 
Howbeit,  they  err  who  praise  this  gloomy  birth, 
So  frail  and  desolate  and  void  of  mirth 
That  one  poor  firefly  can  her  might  appall. 


LOVE,  THE  LIFE-GIVER 

TO  TOMMASO  DE’  CAVALIERI 

WITH  your  fair  eyes  a  charming  light  I  see, 

For  which  my  own  blind  eyes  would  peer  in  vain; 
Stayed  by  your  feet,  the  burden  I  sustain 
Which  my  lame  feet  find  all  too  strong  for  me; 

Wingless,  upon  your  pinions  forth  I  fly; 

Heavenward  your  spirit  stirreth  me  to  strain, 

E’en  as  you  will,  I  blush  and  blanch  again, 

Freeze  in  the  sun,  burn  ’neath  a  frosty  sky. 

Your  will  includes  and  is  the  lord  of  mine; 

Life  to  my  thoughts  within  your  heart  is  given; 

My  words  begin  to  breathe  upon  your  breath: 

Like  to  the  moon  am  I,  that  cannot  shine 
Alone;  for  lo!  our  eyes  see  naught  in  heaven 
Save  what  the  living  sun  illumineth. 


IRREPARABLE  LOSS 

AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  VITTORIA  COLONNA 

WHEN  my  rude  hammer  to  the  stubborn  stone 

Gives  human  shape,  now  that,  now  this,  at  will, 
Following  his  hand  who  wields  and  guides  it  still, 
It  moves  upon  another’s  feet  alone: 

But  that  which  dwells  in  heaven,  the  world  doth  fill 
With  beauty  by  pure  motions  of  its  own; 

And  since  tools  fashion  tools  which  else  were  none, 

Its  life  makes  all  that  lives  with  living  skill. 

Now,  for  that  every  stroke  excels  the  more 
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The  higher  at  the  forge  it  doth  ascend, 

Her  soul  that  fashioned  mine  hath  sought  the  skies: 

Wherefore  unfinished  I  must  meet  my  end, 

If  God,  the  great  Artificer,  denies 
That  aid  which  was  unique  on  earth  before. 

Translations  of  John  Addington  Symonds 


"  GLI  OCCHI  MIEI  VAGHI  DELLE  COSE  BELLE  ” 


RAVISHED  by  all  that  to  the  eyes  is  fair, 
Yet  hungry  for  the  joys  that  truly  bless, 
My  soul  can  find  no  stair 
To  mount  to  heaven,  save  earth’s  loveliness. 

For  from  the  stars  above 

Descends  a  glorious  light 

That  lifts  our  longing  to  their  highest  height 

And  bears  the  name  of  love. 

Nor  is  there  aught  can  move 
A  gentle  heart,  or  purge  or  make  it  wise, 

But  beauty  and  the  starlight  of  her  eyes. 


"  IL  MIO  RIFUGIO  ” 

THE  haven  and  last  refuge  of  my  pain 
(A  strong  and  safe  defense) 

Are  tears  and  supplications,  but  in  vain. 
Love  sets  upon  me  banded  with  Disdain, 

One  armed  with  pity  and  one  armed  with  death, 
And  as  death  smites  me,  pity  lends  me  breath. 
Else  had  my  soul  long  since  departed  thence. 

She  pineth  to  remove 
Whither  her  hopes  of  endless  peace  abide 
And  beauty  dwelleth  without  beauty’s  pride, 
There  her  last  bliss  to  prove. 

But  still  the  living  fountain  of  my  tears 
Wells  in  the  heart  when  all  thy  truth  appears, 
Lest  death  should  vanquish  love. 
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"  NON  SO  SE  S’E  LA  DESIATA  LUCE  ” 


I  KNOW  not  if  from  uncreated  spheres 

Some  longed-for  ray  it  be  that  warms  my  breast, 

Or  lesser  light,  in  memory  expressed, 

Of  some  once  lovely  face,  that  reappears, 

Or  passing  rumor  ringing  in  my  ears, 

Or  dreamy  vision,  once  my  bosom’s  guest, 

That  left  behind  I  know  not  what  unrest, 

Haply  the  reason  of  these  wayward  tears. 

But  what  I  feel  and  seek,  what  leads  me  on, 

Comes  not  of  me;  nor  can  I  tell  aright 

Where  shines  the  hidden  star  that  sheds  this  light. 

Since  I  beheld  thee,  sweet  and  bitter  fight 
Within  me.  Resolution  have  I  none. 

Can  this  be,  Master,  what  thine  eyes  have  done? 

Translations  of  George  Santayana 

The  three  translations  by  George  Santayana  are  from  '  The  Hermit  of 
Carmel  and  Other  Poems,’  copyright  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  and  are 
reprinted  by  permission 
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A  MONG  the  three  or  four  best  autobiographies  of  the  world’s  literature, 
ZJX  the  '  Memoirs  ’  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  are  unique  as  the  self-delineation 
JL  .JLof  the  most  versatile  of  craftsmen,  a  bizarre  genius,  and  a  typical  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  brilliant  period  of  the  later  Italian  Renaissance.  As  a  record  of 
the  ways  of  living  and  modes  of  thinking  of  that  fascinating  epoch,  they  are 
more  lively  and  interesting  than  history,  more  entertaining,  if  more  true  to 
fact,  than  a  romance.  As  one  of  his  Italian  critics,  Baretti,  put  it:  "  The  life 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  written  by  himself  in  the  pure  and  unsophisticated  idiom 
of  the  Florentine  people,  surpasses  every  book  in  our  literature  for  the  delight 
it  affords  the  reader.”  This  is  high  praise  for  the  product  of  a  literature  that 
boasts  of  Boccaccio’s  '  Decameron,’  and  gave  birth  to  the  novelle,  the  par¬ 
ent  of  modern  fiction.  Yet  the  critics  of  other  nations  have  echoed  this 
praise.  Auguste  Comte,  the  positivist  philosopher,  included  it  in  his  limited 
list  for  the  reading  of  reformed  humanity,  and  Goethe,  laying  aside  his 
own  creative  work,  deemed  it  worth  his  time  and  attention  to  translate  into 
German. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  was  born  at  Florence  in  1500.  The  father,  Giovanni  Cel¬ 
lini,  a  musician  and  maker  of  musical  instruments,  intended  that  the  boy 
should  likewise  become  a  musician;  but  young  Benvenuto  very  early  showed 
strong  leaning  toward  the  plastic  art,  and  detested  the  flute  he  was  forced 
to  practise.  The  first  chapters  of  the  '  Memoirs  ’  are  a  most  lively  description 
of  the  struggles  between  the  wishes  of  the  father  and  those  of  the  son,  until 
the  latter  finally  prevailed,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
goldsmith  of  Florence.  He  made  rapid  progress,  and  soon  attracted  notice  as 
a  skilled  craftsman.  At  the  same  time,  to  please  his  father,  toward  whom  he 
everywhere  professes  the  most  filial  feeling,  he  continued  "  that  confounded 
flute-playing  ”  as  a  side  issue.  This  accomplishment,  however,  did  him  a  good 
turn  at  the  Papal  court  later  on.  After  various  youthful  escapades,  street  broils, 
and  quarrels  with  his  father,  he  fled  in  monk’s  disguise  to  Rome  in  1521.  A  vase 
made  for  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca  drew  upon  him  the  notice  of  Pope 
Clement  VII,  who  appointed  him  court  musician  and  also  employed  him  in 
his  proper  profession  of  goldsmith.  When  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  attacked 
Rome,  in  1527,  Cellini  was  of  great  service  to  the  Pope  in  defending  the  city. 
He  boasts  of  having  from  the  ramparts  shot  the  Bourbon;  and  indeed,  if  one 
were  to  take  him  strictly  at  his  word,  his  valor  and  skill  as  an  engineer  saved 
the  castle  of  San  Angelo  and  the  Pope.  However  his  lively  imagination  may 
have  overrated  his  own  importance,  yet  it  is  certain  that  his  military  exploit 
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paved  the  way  for  his  return  to  Florence,  where  for  a  time  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  execution  of  bronze  medals  and  coins.  The  most  famous  of  the  former 
are  Hercules  and  the  Nemean  Lion,  and  Atlas  supporting  the  world. 

On  the  elevation  of  Paul  III  to  the  Papacy  we  again  find  Cellini  at  Rome, 
working  for  the  Pope  and  other  eminent  people.  His  extraordinary  abilities 
brought  him  not  only  into  the  notice  of  the  courts,  but  also  drew  him  into 
the  brilliant  literary  and  artistic  society  of  the  Eternal  City.  With  unrivaled 
vividness  he  flashes  before  us  in  a  few  bold  strokes  the  artists  of  the  decadent 
Renaissance,  the  pupils  of  Raphael,  led  by  Giulio  Romano,  with  their  worship 
of  every  form  of  physical  beauty  and  their  lack  of  elevation  of  thought.  His 
adventures  in  Rome,  imprisonment  and  escape,  with  his  further  misfortunes 
and  successes  in  Paris  and  Florence,  are  narrated  below. 

In  1558  he  began  to  write  his  memoirs,  dictating  them  for  the  greater  part 
to  an  amanuensis;  and  he  carried  them  down  to  the  year  1562.  The  events  of 
the  remaining  nine  years  of  his  life  are  to  be  gathered  from  contemporary 
documents.  In  1558  he  received  the  tonsure  and  first  ecclesiastical  orders,  but 
married  two  years  later,  and  died  in  1571.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in 
the  Church  of  the  Annunciata  in  Florence. 

Besides  his  '  Memoirs  ’  he  also  wrote  treatises  on  the  goldsmith’s  art  and 
on  sculpture,  with  especial  reference  to  bronze-founding.  They  are  of  great 
value  as  manuals  of  the  craftsmanship  of  the  Renaissance,  and  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  of  good  Italian  style  as  applied  to  technical  exposition.  And  like  all  culti¬ 
vated  artists  of  his  time  Cellini  also  tried  his  hand  at  poetry;  but  his  lack  of 
technical  training  as  a  writer  comes  out  even  more  in  his  verse  than  in  his  prose. 
The  life  of  Benvenuto  was  one  of  incessant  activity,  laying  hold  of  the  whole 
domain  of  the  plastic  arts:  of  restless  wanderings  -from  place  to  place;  and 
of  rash  deeds  of  violence.  He  lived  to  the  full  the  life  of  his  age,  in  all  its 
glory  and  all  its  recklessness.  As  the  most  famous  goldsmith  of  his  time,  he 
worked  for  all  the  great  personages  of  the  day,  and  put  himself  on  a  footing 
of  familiar  acquaintance  with  popes  and  princes.  As  an  artist  he  came  into 
contact  with  all  the  phases  of  Italian  society,  since  a  passion  for  external  beauty 
was  at  that  time  the  heritage  of  the  Italian  people,  and  art  bodied  forth 
the  innermost  life  of  the  period.  Furniture,  plate,  and  personal  adornments 
were  not  turned  out  wholesale  by  machinery  as  they  are  today,  but  engaged 
the  individual  attention  of  the  most  skilled  craftsmen.  The  memory  and  the 
traditions  of  Raphael  Sanzio  were  still  cherished  by  his  pupils  when  Cellini 
first  came  to  Rome  into  the  brilliant  circle  of  Giulio  Romano  and  his  friends; 
Michelangelo’s  frescoes  were  studied  with  rapturous  admiration  by  the  young 
Benvenuto,  and  later  on  he  proudly  recorded  some  words  of  praise  of  the 
mighty  genius  whom  he  worshiped;  and  at  this  time,  too,  Titian  and  Tinto¬ 
retto  set  the  heart  of  Venice  aglow  with  the  splendor  and  color  of  their  mar¬ 
velous  canvases.  The  contemporary  though  not  the  peer  of  those  masters  of 
the  brush  and  the  chisel,  Cellini,  endowed  with  a  keen  feeling  for  beauty,  a 
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dexterous  hand,  and  a  lively  imagination,  in  his  versatility  reached  out  toward 
a  wider  sphere  of  activity,  and  laid  hold  of  life  at  more  points,  than  they. 

He  reflected  the  Renaissance,  not  merely  on  its  higher  artistic  aspect,  but 
he  touched  it  also  on  its  lower  darker  levels  of  brute  passion,  coarseness,  and 
vindictiveness.  He  had  more  than  one  murder  to  his  account,  and  he  did  not 
slur  over  them  in  his  narrative,  for  in  his  make-up  the  bravo  was  equally 
prominent  with  the  artist.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  homicides  were  of 
common  occurrence  in  those  days,  defended  by  casuists  and  condoned  by  the 
Church.  Avenging  one’s  honor,  or  punishing  an  insult  with  the  dagger,  were 
as  much  a  social  custom  as  the  adornment  of  the  body  with  exquisitely  wrought 
fabrics  and  jewelry.  But  just  because  Cellini  was  so  thoroughly  awake  to  all 
the  influences  about  him,  and  so  entirely  bent  on  living  his  life,  his  '  Memoirs  ’ 
are  perennially  fresh  and  attractive.  They  are  the  plain  unvarnished  annals 
of  a  career  extraordinary  even  in  that  age  of  uncommon  experiences;  they  were 
written,  as  he  says,  because  "  all  men  of  whatever  quality  they  be,  who  have 
done  anything  of  excellence,  or  which  may  properly  resemble  excellence,  ought, 
if  they  are  persons  of  truth  and  honesty,  to  describe  their  life  with  their  own 
hand;  but  they  ought  not  to  attempt  so  fine  an  enterprise  till  they  have  passed 
the  age  of  forty.” 

Cellini  was  past  fifty-eight  when  he  began  writing,  and  going  back  to  his 
earliest  boyhood,  he  set  down  the  facts  of  his  long  career  as  he  remembered 
them.  Of  course  he  is  the  hero  who  recounts  his  own  story,  and  like  all  heroes 
of  romance  he  plays  the  leading  part,  is  always  in  the  right,  and  comes  out 
handsomely  in  the  end.  Carping  critics  who  tax  him  with  lack  of  truth  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  his  enemies,  and  with  pleading  his  own  cause  too  well,  are  apt  to 
forget  that  he  wrote  long  after  the  events  were  past,  and  that  to  an  ever-active 
imagination  ruminating  over  bygone  happenings,  facts  become  unconsciously 
colored  to  assume  the  hue  the  mind  wishes  them  to  have.  Yet  the  fidelity  and 
accuracy  of  his  memory  are  remarkable,  and  his  faculty  for  seeing,  combined 
with  his  dramatic  way  of  putting  things  most  vividly,  flashes  before  our  eyes 
the  scenes  he  recounts.  He  does  not  describe  much;  he  indicates  a  characteristic 
feature,  habit,  or  attitude;  as  for  example,  in  referring  to  a  man  he  disliked, 
as  having  "  long  spidery  hands  and  a  shrill  gnat-like  voice  ”  —  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  uS  see  the  man  from  Cellini’s  point  of  view.  Again,  he  adds 
much  to  the  vivacity  of  the  narrative  by  reporting  conversation  as  a  dialogue, 
even  if  he  has  it  himself  at  second-hand.  So  in  his  trenchant,  nervous  manner 
this  keen  observer,  while  aiming  to  recount  only  the  facts  of  his  own  life  and 
to  set  himself  on  a  becoming  pedestal  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  gives  us  at  the 
same  time  flash-lights  of  the  whole  period  in  which  he  played  a  part.  Popes 
Clement  VII  and  Paul  III,  Cosimo  de’  Medici  and  his  Duchess,  the  King  of 
France  and  Madame  d’Estampes,  cardinals,  nobles,  princes,  and  courtiers, 
artists  of  every  description,  burghers  and  the  common  folk  —  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  —  are  brought  before  us  in  a  living  pageant.  Looking  back 
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over  his  checkered  career,  he  lives  his  intense  life  over  again,  and  because  he 
himself  saw  so  vividly  at  the  time,  he  makes  us  see  now.  We  have  here  invalu¬ 
able  pictures,  by  an  eye-witness  and  actor,  of  the  sack  of  Rome,  the  plague  and 
siege  of  Florence,  the  pomp  of  Charles  V  at  Rome.  He  withdraws  the  curtains 
from  the  Papal  policies  and  court  intrigues,  not  with  a  view  to  writing  history, 
but  because  he  happened  to  have  some  relations  with  those  princes  and  wished 
to  tell  us  about  them.  Again,  he  was  no  critic  of  the  manners  of  his  time,  yet 
he  presents  most  faithful  pictures  of  artist  life  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  Florence. 
He  was  not  given  to  introspection  and  self-criticism,  but  he  describes  himself 
as  well  as  others,  not  by  analysis  but  by  deeds  and  words.  He  had  no  literary 
training;  he  wrote  as  he  talked,  and  gained  his  effect  by  simplicity. 

He  was  recognized  as  the  first  goldsmith  of  his  time;  yet  as  a  man  also  his 
contemporaries  speak  well  of  him,  for  he  embodied  the  virtues  of  his  age, 
while  his  morals  did  not  fall  below  the  average  code  of  the  Renaissance. 
Vasari  says:  "He  always  showed  himself  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  veracity; 
bold,  active,  enterprising,  and  formidable  to  his  enemies;  a  man,  in  short,  who 
knew  as  well  how  to  speak  with  princes  as  to  exert  himself  in  his  art.” 

John  Addington  Symonds,  that  inspiring  student  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
sums  up  his  impressions  of  the  book  and  the  man  as  follows: 

"  Those  who  have  made  themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  Cellini’s 
'  Memoirs  ’  possess  the  substance  of  that  many-sided  epoch  in  the  form  of  an 
epitome.  It  is  the  first  book  which  a  student  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  should 
handle  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  direction  for  his  more  minute  researches. 
It  is  the  last  book  to  which  he  should  return  at  the  close  of  his  exploratory 
voyages.  At  the  commencement  he  will  find  it  invaluable  for  placing  him  at 
the  exactly  proper  point  of  view.  At  the  end  he  will  find  it  no  less  invaluable 
for  testing  and  verifying  the  conclusion  he  has  drawn  from  various  sources 
and  a  wide  circumference  of  learning.  From  the  pages  of  this  book  the  genius 
of  the  Renaissance,  incarnate  in  a  single  personality,  leans  forth  and  speaks 
to  us.  Nowhere  else,  to  my  mind,  do  we  find  the  full  character  of  the  epoch  so 
authentically  stamped.  That  is  because  this  is  no  work  of  art  or  of  reflection, 
but  the  plain  utterance  of  a  man  who  lived  the  whole  life  of  his  age,  who  felt 
its  thirst  for  glory,  who  shared  its  adoration  of  the  beautiful,  who  blent  its 
paganism  and  its  superstition,  who  represented  its  two  main  aspects  of  exquisite 
sensibility  to  form  and  almost  brutal  ruffianism.  We  must  not  expect  from 
Cellini  the  finest,  highest,  purest  accents  of  the  Renaissance.  .  .  .  For  students 
of  that  age  he  is  at  once  more  and  less  than  his  contemporaries:  less,  inasmuch 
as  he  distinguished  himself  by  no  stupendous  intellectual  qualities;  more, 
inasmuch  as  he  occupied  a  larger  sphere  than  each  of  them  singly.  He  was  the 
first  goldsmith  of  his  time,  an  adequate  sculptor,  a  restless  traveler,  an  in¬ 
defatigable  workman,  a  Bohemian  of  the  purest  water,  a  turbulent  bravo,  a 
courtier  and  companion  of  princes;  finally,  a  Florentine  who  used  his  native 
idiom  with  incomparable  vivacity  of  style.” 
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THE  ESCAPE  FROM  PRISON 

[In  consequence  of  the  plottings  of  his  implacable  enemy,  Pier  Luigi, 
natural  son  of  Paul  III,  Cellini  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  during 
the  sack  of  Rome  embezzled  Pontifical  gold  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  eighty 
thousand  ducats.  Though  the  charge  was  groundless,  he  was  committed  to  the 
castle  of  San  Angelo.  His  escape  is  narrated  in  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
chapters  of  the  '  Memoirs,’  given  below  in  Symonds’  translation.] 

THE  castellan  was  subject  to  a  certain  sickness,  which  came  upon  him 
every  year  and  deprived  him  of  his  wits.  The  sign  of  its  approach 
was  that  he  kept  continually  talking,  or  rather  jabbering,  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  These  humors  took  a  different  shape  each  year;  one  time  he  thought  he 
was  an  oil-jar;  another  time  he  thought  he  was  a  frog,  and  hopped  about  as 
frogs  do;  another  time  he  thought  he  was  dead,  and  then  they  had  to  bury 
him;  not  a  year  passed  but  he  got  some  such  hypochondriac  notions  into  his 
head.  At  this  season  he  imagined  that  he  was  a  bat,  and  when  he  went  abroad 
to  take  the  air  he  used  to  scream  like  bats  in  a  high  thin  tone;  and  then  he 
would  flap  his  hands  and  body  as  though  he  were  about  to  fly.  The  doctors, 
when  they  saw  the  fit  was  coming  on  him,  and  his  old  servants,  gave  him 
all  the  distractions  they  could  think  of;  and  since  they  had  noticed  that  he 
derived  much  pleasure  from  my  conversation,  they  were  always  fetching  me 
to  keep  him  company.  At  times  the  poor  man  detained  me  for  four  or  five 
stricken  hours  without  ever  letting  me  cease  talking.  He  used  to  keep  me 
at  his  table,  eating  opposite  to  him,  and  never  stopped  chatting  and  making 
me  chat;  but  during  those  discourses  I  contrived  to  make  a  good  meal.  He, 
poor  man,  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep;  so  that  at  last  he  wore  me  out.  I  was 
at  the  end  of  my  strength;  and  sometimes  when  I  looked  at  him,  I  noticed  that 
his  eyeballs  were  rolling  in  a  frightful  manner,  one  looking  one  way  and 
the  other  in  another. 

He  took  it  into  his  head  to  ask  me  whether  I  had  ever  had  a  fancy  to  fly. 
I  answered  that  it  had  always  been  my  ambition  to  do  those  things  which 
offer  the  greatest  difficulties  to  men,  and  that  I  had  done  them;  as  to  flying, 
the  God  of  Nature  had  gifted  me  with  a  body  well  suited  for  running  and 
leaping  far  beyond  the  common  average,  and  that  with  the  talents  I  possessed 
for  manual  art  I  felt  sure  I  had  the  courage  to  try  flying.  He  then  inquired 
what  methods  I  should  use;  to  which  I  answered  that,  taking  into  consideration 
all  flying  creatures,  and  wishing  to  imitate  by  art  what  they  derived  from 
nature,  none  was  so  apt  a  model  as  the  bat. 

No  sooner  had  the  poor  man  heard  the  name  bat,  which  recalled  the  humor 
he  was  suffering  under,  than  he  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice:  —  "  He  says 
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true  —  he  says  true;  the  bat’s  the  thing  —  the  bat’s  the  thing!  ”  Then  he  turned 
to  me  and  said,  "  Benvenuto,  if  one  gave  you  the  opportunity,  should  you 
have  the  heart  to  fly?  ”  I  said  that  if  he  would  set  me  at  liberty,  I  felt  quite 
up  to  flying  down  to  Prato,  after  making  myself  a  pair  of  wings  out  of  waxed 
linen.  Thereupon  he  replied:  —  "I  too  should  be  prepared  to  take  flight;  but 
since  the  Pope  has  bidden  me  guard  you  as  though  you  were  his  own  eyes,  and 
I  know  you  a  clever  devil  who  would  certainly  escape,  I  shall  now  have  you 
locked  up  with  a  hundred  keys  in  order  to  prevent  you  slipping  through  my 
fingers.”  I  then  began  to  implore  him,  and  remind  him  that  I  might  have  fled, 
but  that  on  account  of  the  word  which  I  had  given  him  I  would  never  have 
betrayed  his  trust;  therefore  I  begged  him  for  the  love  of  God,  and  by  the 
kindness  he  had  always  shown  me,  not  to  add  greater  evils  to  the  misery 
of  my  present  situation.  While  I  was  pouring  out  these  entreaties,  he  gave 
strict  orders  to  have  me  bound  and  taken  and  locked  up  in  prison.  On  seeing 
that  it  could  not  be  helped,  I  told  him  before  all  his  servants:  "  Lock  me  well 
up,  and  keep  good  watch  on  me;  for  I  shall  certainly  contrive  to  escape.”  So 
they  took  me  and  confined  me  with  the  utmost  care.  I  then  began  to  deliberate 
upon  the  best  way  of  making  my  escape.  No  sooner  had  I  been  locked  in,  than 
I  went  about  exploring  my  prison;  and  when  I  thought  I  had  discovered  how 
to  get  out  of  it,  I  pondered  the  means  of  descending  from  the  lofty  keep,  for  so 
the  great  round  central  tower  is  called.  I  took  those  new  sheets  of  mine,  which, 
as  I  have  said  already,  I  had  cut  in  strips  and  sewn  together;  then  I  reckoned 
up  the  quantity  which  would  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  Having  made  this 
estimate  and  put  all  things  in  order,  I  took  out  a  pair  of  pincers  which  I  had 
abstracted  from  a  Savoyard  belonging  to  the  guard  of  the  castle.  This  man 
superintended  the  casks  and  cisterns;  he  also  amused  himself  with  carpenter¬ 
ing.  Now  he  possessed  several  pairs  of  pincers,  among  which  was  one  both 
big  and  heavy.  I  then,  thinking  it  would  suit  my  purpose,  took  it  and  hid  it 
in  my  straw  mattress.  The  time  had  now  come  for  me  to  use  it;  so  I  began 
to  try  the  nails  which  kept  the  hinges  of  my  door  in  place.  The  door  was 
double,  and  the  clinching  of  the  nails  could  not  be  seen;  so  that  when  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  draw  one  out,  I  met  with  the  greatest  trouble;  in  the  end  however  I 
succeeded.  When  I  had  drawn  the  first  nail,  I  bethought  me  how  to  prevent 
its  being  noticed.  For  this  purpose  I  mixed  some  rust,  which  I  had  scraped 
from  old  iron,  with  a  little  wax,  obtaining  exactly  the  same  color  as  the  heads 
of  the  long  nails  which  I  had  extracted.  Then  I  set  myself  to  counterfeit  these 
heads  and  place  them  on  the  holdfasts;  for  each  nail  I  extracted  I  made  a 
counterfeit  in  wax.  I  left  the  hinges  attached  to  their  door-posts  at  top  and 
bottom  by  means  of  some  of  the  same  nails  that  I  had  drawn;  but  I  took  care 
to  cut  these  and  replace  them  lightly,  so  that  they  only  just  supported  the 
irons  of  the  hinges. 

All  this  I  performed  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  because  the  castellan  kept 
dreaming  every  night  that  I  had  escaped,  which  made  him  send  from  time  to 
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time  to  inspect  my  prison.  The  man  who  came  had  the  title  and  behavior  of  a 
catchpoll.  He  was  called  Bozza,  a  serving-man.  Giovanni  never  entered  my 
prison  without  saying  something  offensive  to  me.  He  came  from  the  district 
of  Prato,  and  had  been  an  apothecary  in  the  town  there.  Every  evening  he 
minutely  examined  the  holdfasts  of  the  hinges  and  the  whole  chamber,  and 
I  used  to  say:  —  "  Keep  a  good  watch  over  me,  for  I  am  resolved  by  all  means 
to  escape.” 

These  words  bred  a  great  enmity  between  him  and  me,  so  that  I  was  obliged 
to  use  precautions  to  conceal  my  tools;  that  is  to  say,  my  pincers  and  a  great 
big  poniard  and  other  appurtenances.  All  these  I  put  away  together  in  my 
mattress,  where  I  also  kept  the  strips  of  linen  I  had  made.  When  day  broke, 
I  used  immediately  to  sweep  my  room  out;  and  though  I  am  by  nature  a  lover 
of  cleanliness,  at  that  time  I  kept  myself  unusually  spick  and  span.  After 
sweeping  up,  I  made  my  bed  as  daintily  as  I  could,  laying  flowers  upon  it,  which 
a  Savoyard  used  to  bring  me  nearly  every  morning.  He  had  the  care  of  the 
cistern  and  the  casks,  and  also  amused  himself  with  carpentering;  it  was  from 
him  I  stole  the  pincers  which  I  used  in  order  to  draw  out  the  nails  from  the 
holdfasts  of  the  hinges. 

Well,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  my  bed;  when  Bozza  and  Pedignone  came, 
I  always  told  them  to  give  it  a  wide  berth,  so  as  not  to  dirty  and  spoil  it  for 
me.  Now  and  then,  just  to  irritate  me,  they  would  touch  it  lightly,  upon  which 
I  cried:  "  Ah,  dirty  cowards!  I’ll  lay  my  hand  on  one  of  your  swords  there,  and 
will  do  you  a  mischief  that  will  make  you  wonder.  Do  you  think  you  are  fit 
to  touch  the  bed  of  a  man  like  me?  When  I  chastise  you  I  shall  not  heed  my 
own  life,  for  I  am  certain  to  take  yours.  Let  me  alone  then  with  my  troubles 
and  my  tribulations,  and  don’t  give  me  more  annoyance  than  I  have  already; 
if  not,  I  shall  make  you  see  what  a  desperate  man  is  able  to  do.”  These  words 
they  reported  to  the  castellan,  who  gave  them  express  orders  never  to  go  near 
my  bed,  and  when  they  came  to  me,  to  come  without  swords;  but  for  the  rest 
to  keep  a  watchful  guard  upon  me. 

Having  thus  secured  my  bed  from  meddlers,  I  felt  as  though  the  main  point 
was  gained;  for  there  lay  all  things  useful  to  my  venture.  It  happened  on 
the  evening  of  a  certain  feast-day  that  the  castellan  was  seriously  indisposed; 
his  humors  grew  extravagant;  he  kept  repeating  that  he  was  a  bat,  and  if  they 
heard  that  Benvenuto  had  flown  away,  they  must  let  him  go  to  catch  me  up, 
since  he  could  fly  by  night  most  certainly  "  as  well  or  better  than  myself  ”;  for 
it  was  thus  he  argued:  —  "Benvenuto  is  a  counterfeit  bat,  but  I  am  a  real 
one;  and  since  he  is  committed  to  my  care,  leave  me  to  act;  I  shall  be  sure  to 
catch  him.”  He  had  passed  several  nights  in  this  frenzy,  and  had  worn  out  all 
his  servants;  whereof  I  received  full  information  through  divers  channels,  but 
especially  from  the  Savoyard,  who  was  my  friend  at  heart. 

On  the  evening  of  that  feast-day,  then,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  escape,  come 
what  might;  and  first  I  prayed  most  devoutly  to  God,  imploring  his  Divine 
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Majesty  to  protect  and  succor  me  in  that  so  perilous  a  venture.  Afterwards  I 
set  to  work  at  all  the  things  I  needed,  and  labored  the  whole  of  the  night. 
It  was  two  hours  before  daybreak  when  at  last  I  removed  those  hinges  with 
the  greatest  toil;  but  the  wooden  panel  itself,  and  the  bolt  too,  offered  such 
resistance  that  I  could  not  open  the  door;  so  I  had  to  cut  into  the  wood;  yet 
in  the  end  I  got  it  open,  and  shouldering  the  strips  of  linen  which  I  had 
rolled  up  like  bundles  of  flax  upon  two  sticks,  I  went  forth  and  directed  my 
steps  toward  the  latrines  of  the  keep.  Spying  from  within  two  tiles  upon  the 
roof,  I  was  able  at  once  to  clamber  up  with  ease.  I  wore  a  white  doublet  with 
a  pair  of  white  hose  and  a  pair  of  half-boots,  into  which  I  had  stuck  the  poniard 
I  have  mentioned. 

After  scaling  the  roof,  I  took  one  end  of  my  linen  roll  and  attached  it  to  a 
piece  of  antique  tile  which  was  built  into  the  fortress  wall;  it  happened  to 
jut  out  scarcely  four  fingers.  In  order  to  fix  the  band,  I  gave  it  the  form  of 
a  stirrup.  When  I  had  attached  it  to  that  piece  of  tile,  I  turned  to  God  and 
said:  "Lord  God,  give  aid  to  my  good  cause;  you  know  that  it  is  good;  you 
see  that  I  am  aiding  myself.”  Then  I  let  myself  go  gently  by  degrees,  sup¬ 
porting  myself  with  the  sinews  of  my  arms,  until  I  touched  the  ground.  There 
was  no  moonshine,  but  the  light  of  a  fair  open  heaven.  When  I  stood  upon 
my  feet  on  solid  earth,  I  looked  up  at  the  vast  height  which  I  had  descended 
with  such  spirit;  and  went  gladly  away,  thinking  I  was  free.  But  this  was  not 
the  case;  for  the  castellan  on  the  side  of  the  fortress  had  built  two  lofty  walls, 
the  space  between  which  he  used  for  stable  and  hen-yard;  the  place  was  barred 
with  thick  iron  bolts  outside.  I  was  terribly  disgusted  to  find  there  was  no 
exit  from  this  trap;  but  while  I  paced  up  and  down  debating  what  to  do,  I 
stumbled  on  a  long  pole  which  was  covered  up  with  straw.  Not  without  great 
trouble,  I  succeeded  in  placing  it  against  the  wall,  and  then  swarmed  up  it  by 
the  force  of  my  arms  until  I  reached  the  top.  But  since  the  wall  ended  in  a 
sharp  ridge,  I  had  not  strength  enough  to  drag  the  pole  up  after  me.  Accord¬ 
ingly  I  made  my  mind  up  to  use  a  portion  of  the  second  roll  of  linen  which 
I  had  there;  the  other  was  left  hanging  from  the  keep  of  the  castle.  So  I  cut 
a  piece  off,  tied  it  to  the  pole,  and  clambered  down  the  wall,  enduring  the 
utmost  toil  and  fatigue.  I  was  quite  exhausted,  and  moreover  had  flayed  the 
inside  of  my  hands,  which  bled  freely.  This  compelled  me  to  rest  awhile,  and 
I  bathed  my  hands  in  my  own  urine. 

When  I  thought  that  my  strength  was  recovered,  I  advanced  quickly  toward 
the  last  rampart,  which  faces  toward  Prato.  There  I  put  my  bundle  of  linen 
lines  down  upon  the  ground,  meaning  to  fasten  them  round  a  battlement,  and 
descend  the  lesser  as  I  had  the  greater  height.  But  no  sooner  had  I  placed 
the  linen  than  I  became  aware  behind  me  of  a  sentinel,  who  was  going  the 
rounds.  Seeing  my  designs  interrupted  and  my  life  in  peril,  I  resolved  to  face 
the  guard.  This  fellow,  when  he  noticed  my  bold  front,  and  that  I  was  marching 
on  him  with  weapon  in  hand,  quickened  his  pace  and  gave  me  a  wide  berth. 
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I  had  left  my  lines  some  little  way  behind,  so  I  turned  with  hasty  steps  to 
regain  them;  and  though  I  came  within  sight  of  another  sentinel,  he  seemed 
as  though  he  did  not  choose  to  take  notice  of  me.  Having  found  my  lines  and 
attached  them  to  the  battlement,  I  let  myself  go.  On  the  descent,  whether 
it  was  that  I  thought  I  had  really  come  to  earth  and  relaxed  my  grasp  to  jump, 
or  whether  my  hands  were  so  tired  that  they  could  not  keep  their  hold,  at  any 
rate  I  fell,  struck  my  head  in  falling,  and  lay  stunned  for  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half,  so  far  as  I  could  judge. 

It  was  just  upon  daybreak,  when  the  fresh  breeze  which  blows  an  hour 
before  the  sun  revived  me;  yet  I  did  not  immediately  recover  my  senses,  for 
I  thought  my  head  had  been  cut  off,  and  fancied  that  I  was  in  purgatory. 
With  time,  little  by  little  my  faculties  returned,  and  I  perceived  that  I  was 
outside  the  castle,  and  in  a  flash  remembered  all  my  adventures.  I  was  aware 
of  the  wound  in  my  head  before  I  knew  my  leg  was  broken;  for  I  put  my 
hands  up  and  withdrew  them  covered  with  blood.  Then  I  searched  the  spot 
well,  and  judged  and  ascertained  that  I  had  sustained  no  injury  of  consequence 
there;  but  when  I  wanted  to  stand  up,  I  discovered  that  my  right  leg  was 
broken  three  inches  above  the  heel.  Not  even  this  dismayed  me:  I  drew  forth 
my  poniard  with  its  scabbard;  the  latter  had  a  metal  point  ending  in  a  large 
ball,  which  had  caused  the  fracture  of  my  leg;  for  the  bone  coming  into 
violent  contact  with  the  ball,  and  not  being  able  to  bend,  had  snapped  at  that 
point.  I  threw  the  sheath  away,  and  with  the  poniard  cut  a  piece  of  linen 
which  I  had  left.  Then  I  bound  my  leg  up  as  well  as  I  could,  and  crawled 
on  all  fours  with  the  poniard  in  my  hand  toward  the  city  gate.  When  I  reached 
it,  I  found  it  shut;  but  I  noticed  a  stone  just  beneath  the  door  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  firmly  fixed.  This  I  attempted  to  dislodge;  after  setting  my 
hands  to  it,  and  feeling ‘it  move,  it  easily  gave  way,  and  I  drew  it  out.  Through 
the  gap  thus  made  I  crept  into  the  town. 


THE  CASTING  OF  THE  PERSEUS 

[After  his  escape,  Cellini  went  into  hiding  to  the  Cardinal  Cornaro,  but 
was  delivered  up  again  to  the  Pope  by  an  act  of  most  characteristic  sixteenth- 
century  Italian  policy,  and  was  cast  into  a  loathsome  underground  dungeon  of 
the  castle.  It  was  damp,  swarming  with  vermin,  and  for  two  hours  of  the  day 
only  received  light  through  a  little  aperture.  Here  he  languished  for  many 
months,  with  only  the  chronicles  of  Giovanni  Billani  and  an  Italian  Bible  to 
solace  him.  Now  at  last  his  recklessness  and  bravado  forsook  him.  He  took  on 
the  airs  of  a  saint,  gave  himself  up  to  mysticism,  grew  delirious  and  had  his 
famous  visions  —  angels  visiting  him,  who  talked  with  him  about  religion. 

In  1539  he  was  finally  released  at  the  intercession  of  the  Cardinal  Ippolito 
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d’Este,  who  came  from  France  to  invite  him  to  enter  the  king’s  service.  Cel¬ 
lini’s  account  of  his  residence  in  France  has  great  historic  value  as  throwing 
vivid  side-lights  on  that  interesting  period  in  the  development  of  French 
social  life,  when  Francis  I  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the  court  society  which 
was  later  on  brought  to  perfection  by  Louis  XIV.  Cellini  was  one  among 
that  crowd  of  Italian  artists  gathered  at  the  court  in  Paris  and  Versailles, 
whose  culture  was  to  refine  the  manners  of  the  French  warrior  barons.  He 
worked  for  five  years  at  Fontainebleau  and  in  Paris.  Among  his  works  there, 
still  extant,  are  a  pair  of  huge  silver  candelabra,  the  gates  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  a  nymph  in  bronze,  reposing  among  trophies  of  the  chase,  now  in  the 
Louvre.  Among  other  marks  of  royal  favor  he  was  presented  with  a  castle, 
Le  Petit  Nesle.  His  efforts  to  gain  possession  of  this  grant  are  among  the 
amusing  episodes  of  his  narrative. 

He  had  as  usual  numerous  quarrels,  and  falling  into  disfavor  with  Madame 
d’Estampes,  the  king’s  favorite,  he  suddenly  left  Paris  and  returned  alone  to 
Florence.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  passed  mainly  in  the  service  of  Duke 
Cosimo  de’  Medici.  To  this  third  and  last  period  belongs  the  work  on  which  his 
fame  as  sculptor  rests,  the  bronze  Perseus  holding  the  head  of  Medusa,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1554  and  still  standing  in  the  Loggia  de’  Lanzi  in  Florence.  It  is  a 
typical  monument  of  the  Renaissance,  and  was  received  with  universal  applause 
by  all  Italy.  Odes  and  sonnets  in  Italian,  Greek,  and  Latin  were  written  in  its 
praise.  His  minute  description  of  its  casting,  and  of  his  many  trials  during 
that  process,  are  among  the  most  interesting  passages  of  the  narrative.  It  is 
given  below,  again  in  Symonds’  translation.] 

A  BANDONED  thus  to  my  own  resources,  I  took  new  courage  and 
ZJA  banished  the  sad  thoughts  which  kept  recurring  to  my  mind,  making 
A.  jA  me  often  weep  bitter  tears  of  repentance  for  having  left  France;  for 
though  I  did  so  only  to  revisit  Florence,  my  sweet  birthplace,  in  order  that 
I  might  charitably  succor  my  six  nieces,  this  good  action,  as  I  well  perceived, 
had  been  the  beginning  of  my  great  misfortune.  Nevertheless  I  felt  convinced 
that  when  my  Perseus  was  accomplished,  all  these  trials  would  be  turned  to 
high  felicity  and  glorious  well-being. 

Accordingly  I  strengthened  my  heart,  and  with  all  the  forces  of  my  body 
and  my  purse,  employing  what  little  money  still  remained  to  me,  I  set  to  work. 
First  I  provided  myself  with  several  loads  of  pine-wood  from  the  forests  of 
Serristori,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montelupo.  While  these  were  on  their  way, 
I  clothed  my  Perseus  with  the  clay  which  I  had  prepared  many  months  before¬ 
hand,  in  order  that  it  might  be  duly  seasoned.  After  making  its  clay  tunic  (for 
that  is  the  term  used  in  this  art)  and  properly  arming  it  and  fencing  it  with 
iron  girders,  I  began  to  draw  the  wax  out  by  means  of  a  slow  fire.  This  melted 
and  issued  through  numerous  air-vents  I  had  made;  for  the  more  there  are 
of  these  the  better  will  the  mold  fill.  When  I  had  finished  drawing  off  the 
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wax,  I  constructed  a  funnel-shaped  furnace  all  round  the  model  of  my  Perseus. 
It  was  built  of  bricks,  so  interlaced,  the  one  above  the  other,  that  numerous 
apertures  were  left  for  the  fire  to  exhale  at.  Then  I  began  to  lay  on  wood  by 
degrees,  and  kept  it  burning  two  whole  days  and  nights. 

At  length  when  all  the  wax  was  gone  and  the  mold  was  well  baked,  I  set 
to  work  at  digging  the  pit  in  which  to  sink  it.  This  I  performed  with  scrupulous 
regard  to  all  the  rules  of  art.  When  I  had  finished  that  part  of  my  work,  I 
raised  the  mold  by  windlasses  and  stout  ropes  to  a  perpendicular  position,  and 
suspending  it  with  the  greatest  care  one  cubit  above  the  level  of  the  furnace, 
so  that  it  hung  exactly  above  the  middle  of  the  pit,  I  next  lowered  it  gently 
down  into  the  very  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  had  it  firmly  placed  with 
every  possible  precaution  for  its  safety.  When  this  delicate  operation  was 
accomplished,  I  began  to  bank  it  up  with  the  earth  I  had  excavated;  and  ever 
as  the  earth  grew  higher  1  introduced  its  proper  air-vents,  which  were  little 
tubes  of  earthenware,  such  as  folks  use  for  drains  and  such  like  purposes.  At 
length  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  admirably  fixed,  and  that  the  filling  in  of  the  pit 
and  the  placing  of  the  air-vents  had  been  properly  performed.  I  also  could 
see  that  my  work-people  understood  my  method,  which  differed  very  con¬ 
siderably  from  that  of  all  the  other  masters  in  the  trade.  Feeling  confident 
then  that  I  could  rely  upon  them,  I  next  turned  to  my  furnace,  which  I  had 
filled  with  numerous  pigs  of  copper  and  other  bronze  stuff.  The  pieces  were 
piled  according  to  the  laws  of  art;  that  is  to  say,  so  resting  one  upon  the 
other  that  the  flames  could  play  freely  through  them,  in  order  that  the  metal 
might  heat  and  liquefy  the  sooner. 

At  last  I  called  out  heartily  to  set  the  furnace  going.  The  logs  of  pine  were 
heaped  in,  and  what  with  the  unctuous  resin  of  the  wood  and  the  good  draught 
I  had  given,  my  furnace  worked  so  well  that  I  was  obliged  to  rush  from  side 
to  side  to  keep  it  going.  The  labor  was  more  than  I  could  stand;  yet  I  forced 
myself  to  strain  every  nerve  and  muscle.  To  increase  my  anxieties,  the  work¬ 
shop  took  fire,  and  we  were  afraid  lest  the  roofs  should  fall  upon  our  heads; 
while  from  the  garden  such  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  kept  blowing  in  that 
it  perceptibly  cooled  the  furnace. 

Battling  thus  with  all  these  untoward  circumstances  for  several  hours,  and 
exerting  myself  beyond  even  the  measure  of  my  powerful  constitution,  I  could 
at  last  bear  up  no  longer,  and  a  sudden  fever  of  the  utmost  possible  intensity 
attacked  me.  I  felt  absolutely  obliged  to  go  and  fling  myself  upon  my  bed. 
Sorely  against  my  will,  having  to  drag  myself  away  from  the  spot,  I  turned  to 
my  assistants  —  about  ten  or  more  in  all,  what  with  master-founders,  hand¬ 
workers,  country  fellows,  and  my  own  special  journeymen;  among  whom  was 
Bemandino  Mannellini  of  Mugello,  my  apprentice  through  several  years.  To 
him  in  particular  I  spoke:  —  "  Look,  my  dear  Bernandino,  that  you  observe 
the  rules  which  I  have  taught  you;  do  your  best  with  all  despatch,  for  the 
metal  will  soon  be  fused.  You  cannot  go  wrong;  these  honest  men  will  get 
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the  channels  ready;  you  will  easily  be  able  to  drive  back  the  two  plugs  with 
this  pair  of  iron  crooks;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  mold  will  fill  miraculously. 
I  feel  more  ill  than  I  ever  did  in  all  my  life,  and  verily  believe  it  will  kill  me 
before  a  few  hours  are  over.”  Thus  with  despair  at  heart  I  left  them  and 
betook  myself  to  bed. 

No  sooner  had  I  got  to  bed  than  I  ordered  my  serving-maids  to  carry  food 
and  wine  for  all  the  men  in  the  workshop;  at  the  same  time  I  cried,  "  I  shall 
not  be  alive  tomorrow.”  They  tried  to  encourage  me,  arguing  that  my  illness 
would  pass  over,  since  it  came  from  excessive  fatigue.  In  this  way  I  spent  two 
hours  battling  with  the  fever,  which  steadily  increased,  and  calling  out  con¬ 
tinually,  "  I  feel  that  I  am  dying.”  My  housekeeper,  who  was  named  Mona 
Fiore  da  Castel  del  Rio,  a  very  notable  manager  and  no  less  warm-hearted, 
kept  chiding  me  for  my  discouragement;  but  on  the  other  hand,  she  paid  me 
every  kind  attention  which  was  possible.  However,  the  sight  of  my  physical 
pain  and  moral  dejection  so  affected  her  that  in  spite  of  that  brave  heart  of 
hers,  she  could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears;  and  yet,  so  far  as  she  was  able, 
she  took  care  I  should  not  see  them. 

While  I  was  thus  terribly  afflicted,  I  beheld  the  figure  of  a  man  enter  my 
chamber,  twisted  in  his  body  into  the  form  of  a  capital  S.  He  raised  a  lament¬ 
able,  doleful  voice,  like  one  who  announces  their  last  hour  to  men  condemned 
to  die  upon  the  scaffold,  and  spoke  these  words:  "  O  Benvenuto!  your  statue 
is  spoiled,  and  there  is  no  hope  whatever  of  saving  it.”  No  sooner  had  I  heard 
the  shriek  of  that  wretch  than  I  gave  a  howl  which  might  have  been  heard 
from  the  sphere  of  flame.  Jumping  from  my  bed,  I  seized  my  clothes  and  began 
to  dress.  The  maids,  and  my  lad,  and  every  one  who  came  around  to  help 
me,  got  kicks  or  blows  of  the  fist,  while  I  kept  crying  out  in  lamentation,  "  Ah! 
traitors!  enviers!  This  is  an  act  of  treason,  done  by  malice  prepense!  But  I 
swear  by  God  that  I  will  sift  it  to  the  bottom,  and  before  I  die  will  leave  such 
witness  to  the  world  of  what  I  can  do  as  shall  make  a  score  of  mortals  marvel.” 

When  I  had  got  my  clothes  on,  I  strode  with  soul  bent  on  mischief  toward 
the  workshop;  there  I  beheld  the  men  whom  I  had  left  erewhile  in  such  high 
spirits,  standing  stupefied  and  downcast.  I  began  at  once  and  spoke:  —  "  Up 
with  you!  Attend  to  me!  Since  you  have  not  been  able  or  willing  to  obey  the 
directions  I  gave  you,  obey  me  now  that  I  am  with  you  to  conduct  my  work 
in  person.  Let  no  one  contradict  me,  for  in  cases  like  this  we  need  the  aid  of 
hand  and  hearing,  not  of  advice.”  When  I  had  uttered  these  words,  a  certain 
Maestro  Alessandro  Lastricati  broke  silence  and  said,  "  Look  you,  Benvenuto, 
you  are  going  to  attempt  an  enterprise  which  the  laws  of  art  do  not  sanction, 
and  which  cannot  succeed.” 

I  turned  upon  him  with  such  fury  and  so  full  of  mischief,  that  he  and  all 
the  rest  of  them  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  "  On  then!  Give  orders!  We  will 
obey  your  last  commands,  so  long  as  life  is  left  in  us.”  I  believe  they  spoke 
thus  feelingly  because  they  thought  I  must  fall  shortly  dead  upon  the  ground. 
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I  went  immediately  to  inspect  the  furnace,  and  found  that  the  metal  was  all 
curdled;  an  accident  which  we  express  by  "being  caked.”  I  told  two  of  the 
hands  to  cross  the  road,  and  fetch  from  the  house  of  the  butcher  Capretta  a 
load  of  young  oak-wood,  which  had  lain  dry  for  above  a  year;  this  wood  had 
been  previously  offered  me  by  Madame  Ginevra,  wife  of  the  said  Capretta. 
So  soon  as  the  first  armfuls  arrived,  I  began  to  fill  the  grate  beneath  the 
furnace.  Now  oak-wood  of  that  kind  heats  more  powerfully  than  any  other 
sort  of  tree;  and  for  this  reason,  where  a  slow  fire  is  wanted,  as  in  the  case  of 
gun-foundry,  alder  or  pine  is  preferred.  Accordingly,  when  the  logs  took  fire, 
oh!  how  the  cake  began  to  stir  beneath  that  awful  heat,  to  glow  and  sparkle 
in  a  blaze!  At  the  same  time  I  kept  stirring  up  the  channels,  and  sent  men 
upon  the  roof  to  stop  the  conflagration,  which  had  gathered  force  from  the 
increased  combustion  in  the  furnace;  also  I  caused  boards,  carpets,  and  other 
hangings  to  be  set  up  against  the  garden,  in  order  to  protect  us  from  the 
violence  of  the  rain. 

When  I  had  thus  provided  against  these  several  disasters,  I  roared  out  first 
to  one  man  and  then  to  another,  "  Bring  this  thing  here!  Take  that  thing 
there!  ”  At  this  crisis,  when  the  whole  gang  saw  the  cake  was  on  the  point  of 
melting,  they  did  my  bidding,  each  fellow  working  with  the  strength  of  three. 
I  then  ordered  half  a  pig  of  pewter  to  be  brought,  which  weighed  about  sixty 
pounds,  and  flung  it  into  the  middle  of  the  cake  inside  the  furnace.  By  this 
means,  and  by  piling  on  wood  and  stirring  now  with  pokers  and  now  with  iron 
rods,  the  curdled  mass  rapidly  began  to  liquefy.  Then,  knowing  I  had  brought 
the  dead  to  life  again,  against  the  firm  opinion  of  those  ignoramuses,  I  felt 
such  vigor  fill  my  veins  that  all  those  pains  of  fever,  all  those  fears  of  death, 
were  quite  forgotten. 

All  of  a  sudden  an  explosion  took  place,  attended  by  a  tremendous  flash  of 
flame,  as  though  a  thunderbolt  had  formed  and  been  discharged  among  us. 
Unwonted  and  appalling  terror  astonied  everyone,  and  me  more  even  than  the 
rest.  When  the  din  was  over  and  the  dazzling  light  extinguished,  we  began  to 
look  each  other  in  the  face.  Then  I  discovered  that  the  cap  of  the  furnace 
had  blown  up,  and  the  bronze  was  bubbling  over  from  its  source  beneath.  So  I 
had  the  mouths  of  my  mold  immediately  opened,  and  at  the  same  time  drove 
in  the  two  plugs  which  kept  back  the  molten  metal.  But  I  noticed  that  it 
did  not  flow  as  rapidly  as  usual,  the  reason  being  probably  that  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  fire  we  kindled  had  consumed  its  base  alley.  Accordingly  I  sent  for 
all  my  pewter  platters,  porringers,  and  dishes,  to  the  number  of  some  two 
hundred  pieces,  and  had  a  portion  of  them  cast,  one  by  one,  into  the  channels, 
the  rest  into  the  furnace.  This  expedient  succeeded,  and  every  one  could  now 
perceive  that  my  bronze  was  in  most  perfect  liquefaction,  and  my  mold  was 
filling;  whereupon  they  all  with  heartiness  and  happy  cheer  assisted  and 
obeyed  my  bidding,  while  I,  now  here,  now  there,  gave  orders,  helped  with 
my  own  hands,  and  cried  aloud,  "  O  God!  thou  that  by  thy  immeasurable 
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power  didst  rise  from  the  dead,  and  in  thy  glory  didst  ascend  to  heaven!  ”  .  .  . 
Even  thus  in  a  moment  my  mold  was  filled;  and  seeing  my  work  finished,  I  fell 
upon  my  knees,  and  with  all  my  heart  gave  thanks  to  God. 

After  all  was  over,  I  turned  to  a  plate  of  salad  on  a  bench  there,  and  ate 
with  heavy  appetite,  and  drank  together  with  the  whole  crew. 

Afterwards  I  retired  to  bed,  healthy  and  happy,  for  it  was  now  two  hours 
before  morning,  and  slept  as  sweetly  as  though  I  had  never  felt  a  touch  of 
illness.  My  good  housekeeper,  without  my  giving  any  orders,  had  prepared 
a  fat  capon  for  my  repast.  So  that  when  I  rose,  about  the  hour  for  breaking 
fast,  she  presented  herself  with  a  smiling  countenance  and  said,  "  Oh,  is  that 
the  man  who  felt  that  he  was  dying?  Upon  my  word,  I  think  the  blows  and 
kicks  you  dealt  us  last  night,  when  you  were  so  enraged,  and  had  that  demon 
in  your  body  as  it  seemed,  must  have  frightened  away  your  mortal  fever!  The 
fever  feared  that  it  might  catch  it  too,  as  we  did!  ”  All  my  poor  household, 
relieved  in  like  measure  from  anxiety  and  overwhelming  labor,  went  at  once 
to  buy  earthen  vessels  in  order  to  replace  the  pewter  I  had  cast  away.  Then 
we  dined  together  joyfully;  nay,  I  cannot  remember  a  day  in  my  whole  life 
when  I  dined  with  greater  gladness  or  a  better  appetite. 

After  our  meal  I  received  visits  from  the  several  men  who  had  assisted  me. 
They  exchanged  congratulations  and  thanked  God  for  our  success,  saying  they 
had  learned  and  seen  things  done  which  other  masters  judged  impossible.  I  too 
grew  somewhat  glorious;  and  deeming  I  had  shown  myself  a  man  of  talent, 
indulged  a  boastful  humor.  So  I  thrust  my  hand  into  my  purse  and  paid  them 
all  to  their  full  satisfaction. 

That  evil  fellow,  my  mortal  foe,  Messer  Pier  Francesco  Ricci,  major-domo 
of  the  Duke,  took  great  pains  to  find  out  how  the  affair  had  gone.  In  answer 
to  his  questions,  the  two  men  whom  I  suspected  of  having  caked  my  metal  for 
me  said  I  was  no  man,  but  of  a  certainty  some  powerful  devil,  since  I  had 
accomplished  what  no  craft  of  the  art  could  do;  indeed,  they  did  not  believe 
a  mere  ordinary  fiend  could  work  such  miracles  as  I  in  other  ways  had 
shown.  They  exaggerated  the  whole  affair  so  much,  possibly  in  order  to  excuse 
their  own  part  in  it,  that  the  major-domo  wrote  an  account  to  the  Duke,  who 
was  then  in  Pisa,  far  more  marvelous  and  full  of  thrilling  incidents  than  what 
they  had  narrated. 

After  I  had  let  my  statue  cool  for  two  whole  days,  I  began  to  uncover  it 
by  slow  degrees.  The  first  thing  I  found  was  that  the  head  of  Medusa  had 
come  out  most  admirably,  thanks  to  the  air-vents;  for  as  I  had  told  the  Duke, 
it  is  the  nature  of  fire  to  ascend.  Upon  advancing  farther,  I  discovered  that 
the  other  head,  that,  namely,  of  Perseus,  had  succeeded  no  less  admirably;  and 
this  astonished  me  far  more,  because  it  is  at  a  considerably  lower  level  than  that 
of  the  Medusa.  Now  the  mouths  of  the  mold  were  placed  above  the  head  of 
Perseus  and  behind  his  shoulders;  and  I  found  that  all  the  bronze  my  furnace 
contained  had  been  exhausted  in  the  head  of  this  figure.  It  was  a  miracle  to 
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observe  that  not  one  fragment  remained  in  the  orifice  of  the  channel,  and  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  the  statue.  In  my  great  astonishment  I  seemed  to  see 
in  this  the  hand  of  God  arranging  and  controlling  all. 

I  went  on  uncovering  the  statue  with  success,  and  ascertained  that  every¬ 
thing  had  come  out  in  perfect  order,  until  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  right  leg 
on  which  the  statue  rests.  There  the  heel  itself  was  formed,  and  going  further, 
I  found  the  foot  apparently  complete.  This  gave  me  great  joy  on  the  one  side, 
but  was  half  unwelcome  to  me  on  the  other,  merely  because  I  had  told  the 
Duke  that  it  could  not  come  out.  However,  when  I  reached  the  end,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  toes  and  a  little  piece  above  them  were  unfinished,  so  that  about 
half  the  foot  was  wanting.  Although  I  knew  that  this  would  add  a  trifle  to  my 
labor,  I  was  very  well  pleased,  because  I  could  now  prove  to  the  Duke  how 
well  I  understood  my  business.  It  is  true  that  far  more  of  the  foot  than  I 
expected  had  been  perfectly  formed;  the  reason  of  this  was  that,  from  causes 
I  have  recently  described,  the  bronze  was  hotter  than  our  rules  of  art  pre¬ 
scribe;  also  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  supplement  the  alloy  with  my  pewter 
cups  and  platters,  which  no  one  else,  I  think,  had  ever  done  before. 

Having  now  ascertained  how  successfully  my  work  had  been  accomplished, 
I  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  to  Pisa,  where  I  found  the  Duke.  He  gave  me  a 
most  gracious  reception,  as  did  also  the  Duchess;  and  although  the  major- 
domo  had  informed  them  of  the  whole  proceedings,  their  Excellencies  deemed 
my  performance  far  more  stupendous  and  astonishing  when  they  heard  the 
tale  from  my  own  mouth.  When  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Perseus,  and  said 
it  had  not  come  out  perfect,  just  as  I  previously  warned  his  Excellency,  I  saw 
an  expression  of  wonder  pass  over  his  face,  while  he  related  to  the  Duchess 
how  I  had  predicted  this  beforehand. 

Observing  the  Princess  to  be  so  well  disposed  towards  me,  I  begged  leave 
from  the  Duke  to  go  to  Rome.  He  granted  it  in  most  obliging  terms,  and  bade 
me  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  complete  his  Perseus;  giving  me  letters  of 
recommendation  meanwhile  to  his  ambassador,  Averardo  Serristori.  We  were 
then  in  the  first  years  of  Pope  Giulio  de  Monti. 


A  NECKLACE  OF  PEARLS 


I  MUST  beg  your  attention  now,  most  gracious  reader,  for  a  very  terrible 
event  which  happened. 

I  used  the  utmost  diligence  and  industry  to  complete  my  statue,  and 
went  to  spend  my  evenings  in  the  Duke’s  wardrobe,  assisting  there  the  gold¬ 
smiths  who  were  working  for  his  Excellency.  Indeed,  they  labored  mainly  on 
designs  which  I  had  given  them.  Noticing  that  the  Duke  took  pleasure  in 
seeing  me  at  work  and  talking  with  me,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go  there 
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sometimes  also  by  day.  It  happened  upon  one  of  those  days  that  his  Excellency 
came  as  usual  to  the  room  where  I  was  occupied,  and  more  particularly  because 
he  heard  of  my  arrival.  His  Excellency  entered  at  once  into  conversation, 
raising  several  interesting  topics,  upon  which  I  gave  my  views  so  much  to  his 
entertainment  that  he  showed  more  cheerfulness  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  him 
before.  All  of  a  sudden  one  of  his  secretaries  appeared,  and  whispered  some¬ 
thing  of  importance  in  his  ear;  whereupon  the  Duke  rose,  and  retired  with 
the  official  into  another  chamber. 

Now  the  Duchess  had  sent  to  see  what  his  Excellency  was  doing,  and  her 
page  brought  back  this  answer:  —  "  The  Duke  is  talking  and  laughing  with 
Benvenuto,  and  is  in  excellent  good  humor.”  When  the  Duchess  heard  this, 
she  came  immediately  to  the  wardrobe,  and  not  finding  the  Duke  there,  took 
a  seat  beside  us.  After  watching  us  at  work  a  while,  she  turned  to  me  with 
the  utmost  graciousness,  and  showed  me  a  necklace  of  large  and  really  very 
fine  pearls.  On  being  asked  by  her  what  I  thought  of  them,  I  said  it  was  in 
truth  a  very  handsome  ornament.  Then  she  spoke  as  follows:  —  "I  should  like 
the  Duke  to  buy  them  for  me;  so  I  beg  you,  my  dear  Benvenuto,  to  praise  them 
to  him  as  highly  as  you  can.”  At  these  words,  I  disclosed  my  mind  to  the 
Duchess  with  all  the  respect  I  could,  and  answered:  —  "  My  lady,  I  thought 
this  necklace  of  pearls  belonged  already  to  your  illustrious  Excellency.  Now 
that  I  am  aware  you  have  not  yet  acquired  them,  it  is  right,  nay  more,  it  is 
my  duty,  to  utter  what  I  might  otherwise  have  refrained  from  saying;  namely, 
that  my  mature  professional  experience  enables  me  to  detect  very  grave  faults 
in  the  pearls,  and  for  this  reason  I  could  never  advise  your  Excellency  to 
purchase  them.” 

She  replied:  —  "  The  merchant  offers  them  for  six  thousand  crowns;  and 
were  it  not  for  some  of  those  trifling  defects  you  speak  of,  the  rope  would  be 
worth  over  twelve  thousand.” 

To  this  I  replied  that,  even  were  the  necklace  of  quite  flawless  quality,  I 
could  not  advise  anyone  to  bid  up  to  five  thousand  crowns  for  it:  for  pearls 
are  not  gems;  pearls  are  but  fishes’  bones,  which  in  the  course  of  time  must 
lose  their  freshness.  Diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  sapphires,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  never  grow  old;  these  four  are  precious  stones,  and  these  it  is  right  to 
purchase.  When  I  had  thus  spoken,  the  Duchess  showed  some  signs  of  irri¬ 
tation,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  have  a  mind  to  possess  these  pearls;  so  prithee,  take 
them  to  the  Duke  and  praise  them  up  to  the  skies;  even  if  you  have  to  use 
some  words  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth,  speak  them  to  do  me  service;  it  will  be 
well  for  you!  ” 

I  have  always  been  the  greatest  friend  of  truth  and  foe  of  lies;  yet  com¬ 
pelled  by  necessity,  unwilling  to  lose  the  favor  of  so  great  a  princess,  I  took 
those  confounded  pearls  sorely  against  my  inclination,  and  went  with  them 
over  to  the  other  room,  whither  the  Duke  had  withdrawn.  No  sooner  did  he 
set  eyes  upon  me  than  he  cried,  "  O  Benvenuto,  what  are  you  about  here?  ” 
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I  uncovered  the  pearls  and  said,  "  My  lord,  I  am  come  to  show  you  a  most 
splendid  necklace  of  pearls,  of  the  rarest  quality,  and  truly  worthy  of  your 
Excellency;  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  put  together  eighty  pearls 
which  could  show  better  than  these  do  in  a  necklace.  My  counsel  therefore 
is  that  you  should  buy  them,  for  they  are  in  good  sooth  miraculous.”  He  re¬ 
sponded  on  the  instant,  "  I  do  not  choose  to  buy  them;  they  are  not  pearls 
of  the  quality  and  goodness  you  affirm;  I  have  seen  the  necklace,  and  they  do 
not  please  me.”  Then  I  added,  "  Pardon  me,  Prince!  These  pearls  exceed  in 
rarity  and  beauty  any  which  were  ever  brought  together  for  a  necklace.”  The 
Duchess  had  risen,  and  was  standing  behind  a  door  listening  to  all  I  said.  Well, 
when  I  had  praised  the  pearls  a  thousandfold  more  warmly  than  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  above,  the  Duke  turned  toward  me  with  a  kindly  look,  and  said,  "  O 
my  dear  Benvenuto,  I  know  that  you  have  an  excellent  judgment  in  all  these 
matters.  If  the  pearls  are  as  rare  as  you  certify,  I  should  not  hesitate  about 
their  purchase;  partly  to  gratify  the  Duchess  and  partly  to  possess  them, 
seeing  I  have  always  need  of  such  things,  not  so  much  for  her  Grace  as  for 
the  various  uses  of  my  sons  and  daughters.”  When  I  heard  him  speak  thus, 
having  once  begun  to  tell  fibs,  I  stuck  to  them  with  even  greater  boldness;  I 
gave  all  the  color  of  truth  I  could  to  my  lies,  confiding  in  the  promise  of  the 
Duchess  to  help  me  at  the  time  of  need.  More  than  two  hundred  crowns  were 
to  be  my  commission  on  the  bargain,  and  the  Duchess  had  intimated  that  I 
should  receive  so  much;  but  I  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  touch  a  farthing,  in 
order  to  secure  my  credit,  and  convince  the  Duke  I  was  not  prompted  by 
avarice.  Once  more  his  Excellency  began  to  address  me  with  the  greatest 
courtesy:  "  I  know  that  you  are  a  consummate  judge  of  these  things;  there¬ 
fore,  if  you  are  the  honest  man  I  always  thought  you,  tell  me  now  the  truth.” 
Thereat  I  flushed  up  to  my  eyes,  which  at  the  same  time  filled  with  tears,  and 
said  to  him,  "  My  lord,  if  I  tell  your  most  illustrious  Excellency  the  truth,  I 
shall  make  a  mortal  foe  of  the  Duchess;  this  will  oblige  me  to  depart  from 
Florence,  and  my  enemies  will  begin  at  once  to  pour  contempt  upon  my 
Perseus,  which  I  have  announced  as  a  masterpiece  to  the  most  noble  school  of 
your  illustrious  Excellency.  Such  being  the  case,  I  recommend  myself  to  your 
most  illustrious  Excellency.” 

The  Duke  was  now  aware  that  all  my  previous  speeches  had  been,  as  it  were, 
forced  out  of  me.  So  he  rejoined,  "  If  you  have  confidence  in  me,  you  need 
not  stand  in  fear  of  anything  whatever.”  I  recommenced.  "  Alas!  my  lord, 
what  can  prevent  this  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Duchess?  ”  The  Duke  lifted 
his  hand  in  sign  of  troth-pledge  and  exclaimed,  "  Be  assured  that  what  you 
say  will  be  buried  in  a  diamond  casket.”  To  this  engagement  upon  honor  I 
replied  by  telling  the  truth  according  to  my  judgment,  namely,  that  the  pearls 
were  not  worth  above  two  thousand  crowns.  The  Duchess,  thinking  we  had 
stopped  talking,  for  we  now  were  speaking  in  as  low  a  voice  as  possible,  came 
forward  and  began  as  follows:  —  "  My  lord,  do  me  the  favor  to  purchase 
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this  necklace,  because  I  have  set  my  heart  on  them,  and  your  Benvenuto  here 
has  said  he  never  saw  a  finer  row  of  pearls.”  The  Duke  replied,  "  I  do  not 
choose  to  buy  them.”  —  "  Why,  my  lord,  will  not  your  Excellency  gratify  me 
by  buying  them?  ”  —  "  Because  I  do  not  care  to  throw  my  money  out  of  the 
window.”  The  Duchess  recommenced,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  throwing  your 
money  away,  when  Benvenuto,  in  whom  you  place  such  well-merited  confidence, 
has  told  me  that  they  would  be  cheap  at  over  three  thousand  crowns?  ”  Then 
the  Duke  said,  "  My  lady!  my  Benvenuto  here  has  told  me  that  if  I  purchase 
this  necklace  I  shall  be  throwing  my  money  away,  inasmuch  as  the  pearls  are 
neither  round  nor  well-matched,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  faded.  To  prove 
that  this  is  so,  look  here!  look  there!  consider  this  one  and  then  that.  The 
necklace  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  for  me.”  At  these  words  the  Duchess  cast  a 
glance  of  bitter  spite  at  me,  and  retired  with  a  threatening  nod  of  her  head  in 
my  direction.  I  felt  tempted  to  pack  off  at  once  and  bid  farewell  to  Italy.  Yet 
my  Perseus  being  all  but  finished,  I  did  not  like  to  leave  without  exposing  it 
to  public  view.  But  I  ask  everyone  to  consider  in  what  grievous  plight  I  found 
myself! 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  NECROMANCY 

IT  happened  through  a  variety  of  singular  accidents  that  I  became  intimate 
with  a  Sicilian  priest,  who  was  a  man  of  very  elevated  genius  and  well 
instructed  in  both  Latin  and  Greek  letters.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
one  day  we  were  led  to  talk  about  the  art  of  necromancy,  apropos  of  which  I 
said,  "  Throughout  my  whole  life  I  have  had  the  most  intense  desire  to  see  or 
learn  something  of  this  art.”  Thereto  the  priest  replied,  "  A  stout  soul  and  a 
steadfast  must  the  man  have  who  sets  himself  to  such  an  enterprise.”  I  answered 
that  of  strength  and  steadfastness  of  soul  I  should  have  enough  and  to  spare, 
provided  I  found  the  opportunity.  Then  the  priest  said,  "  If  you  have  the 
heart  to  dare  it,  I  will  amply  satisfy  your  curiosity.”  Accordingly  we  agreed 
upon  attempting  the  adventure. 

The  priest  one  evening  made  his  preparations,  and  bade  me  find  a  comrade, 
or  not  more  than  two.  I  invited  Vincenzio  Romoli,  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine, 
and  the  priest  took  with  him  a  native  of  Pistoja,  who  also  cultivated  the  black 
art.  We  went  together  to  the  Coliseum;  and  there  the  priest,  having  arrayed 
himself  in  necromancer’s  robes,  began  to  describe  circles  on  the  earth  with  the 
finest  ceremonies  that  can  be  imagined.  I  must  say  that  he  had  made  us  bring 
precious  perfumes  and  fire,  and  also  drugs  of  fetid  odor.  When  the  prelim¬ 
inaries  were  completed  he  made  the  entrance  into  the  circle,  and  taking  us 
by  the  hand,  introduced  us  one  by  one  inside  it.  Then  he  assigned  our  several 
functions;  to  the  necromancer,  his  comrade,  he  gave  the  pentacle  to  hold;  the 
other  two  of  us  had  to  look  after  the  fire  and  the  perfumes;  and  then  he  began 
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his  incantations.  This  lasted  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half;  when  several 
legions  appeared,  and  the  Coliseum  was  all  full  of  devils.  I  was  occupied  with 
the  precious  perfumes,  and  when  the  priest  perceived  in  what  numbers  they 
were  present  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Benvenuto,  ask  them  something.” 
I  called  on  them  to  reunite  me  with  my  Sicilian  Angelica.  That  night  we  ob¬ 
tained  no  answer;  but  I  enjoyed  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  my  curiosity  in 
such  matters.  The  necromancer  said  that  we  should  have  to  go  a  second  time, 
and  that  I  should  obtain  the  full  accomplishment  of  my  request;  but  he  wished 
me  to  bring  with  me  a  little  boy  of  pure  virginity. 

I  chose  one  of  my  shop-lads,  who  was  about  twelve  years  old,  and  invited 
Vincenzio  Romoli  again;  and  we  also  took  a  certain  Agnolino  Gaddi,  who  was  a 
very  intimate  friend  of  both.  When  we  came  once  more  to  the  place  appointed, 
the  necromancer  made  just  the  same  preparations,  attended  by  the  same  and 
even  more  impressive  details.  Then  he  introduced  us  into  the  circle,  which  he 
had  reconstructed  with  art  more  admirable  and  yet  more  wondrous  ceremonies. 
Afterwards  he  appointed  my  friend  Vincenzio  to  the  ordering  of  the  per¬ 
fumes  and  the  fire,  and  with  him  Agnolino  Gaddi.  He  next  placed  in  my 
hand  the  pentacle,  which  he  bid  me  turn  toward  the  points  he  indicated, 
and  under  the  pentacle  I  held  the  little  boy,  my  workman.  Now  the 
necromancer  began  to  utter  those  awful  invocations,  calling  by  name  on 
multitudes  of  demons  who  are  captains  of  their  legions,  and  these  he  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  virtue  and  potency  of  God,  the  Uncreated,  Living,  and  Eternal, 
in  phrases  of  the  Hebrew,  and  also  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues;  insomuch 
that  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  whole  Coliseum  was  full  of  a  hundredfold 
as  many  as  had  appeared  upon  the  first  occasion.  Vincenzio  Romoli,  together 
with  Agnolino,  tended  the  fire  and  heaped  on  quantities  of  precious  perfumes. 
At  the  advice  of  the  necromancer  I  again  demanded  to  be  reunited  with 
Angelica.  The  sorcerer  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Hear  you  what  they  have 
replied  —  that  in  the  space  of  one  month  you  will  be  where  she  is?  ”  Then 
once  more  he  prayed  me  to  stand  firm  by  him,  because  the  legions  were  a 
thousandfold  more  than  he  had  summoned,  and  were  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  the  denizens  of  hell;  and  now  that  they  had  settled  what  I  asked,  it  be¬ 
hoved  us  to  be  civil  to  them  and  dismiss  them  gently.  On  the  other  side,  the 
boy,  who  was  beneath  the  pentacle,  shrieked  out  in  terror  that  a  million  of 
the  fiercest  men  were  swarming  round  and  threatening  us.  He  said  moreover 
that  four  huge  giants  had  appeared,  who  were  striving  to  force  their  way 
inside  the  circle.  Meanwhile  the  necromancer,  trembling  with  fear,  kept  doing 
his  best  with  mild  and  soft  persuasions  to  dismiss  them.  Vincenzio  Romoli, 
who  quaked  like  an  aspen-leaf,  looked  after  the  perfumes.  Though  I  was  quite 
as  frightened  as  the  rest  of  them,  I  tried  to  show  it  less,  and  inspired  them  all 
with  marvelous  courage;  but  the  truth  is  that  I  had  given  myself  up  for  dead 
when  I  saw  the  terror  of  the  necromancer.  The  boy  had  stuck  his  head 
between  his  knees,  exclaiming,  "  This  is  how  I  will  meet  death,  for  we  are 
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certainly  dead  men.”  Again  I  said  to  him,  "  These  creatures  are  all  inferior 
to  us,  and  what  you  see  is  only  smoke  and  shadow;  so  then  raise  your  eyes.” 
When  he  had  raised  them  he  cried  out,  "  The  whole  Coliseum  is  in  flames, 
and  the  fire  is  advancing  on  us  ”  ;  then  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he 
groaned  again  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  he  could  not  endure  the  sight  longer. 
The  necromancer  appealed  for  my  support,  entreating  me  to  stand  firm  by 
him,  and  to  have  asafetida  flung  upon  the  coals;  so  I  turned  to  Vincenzio 
Romoli,  and  told  him  to  make  the  fumigation  at  once.  While  uttering  these 
words  I  looked  at  Agnolino  Gaddi,  whose  eyes  were  starting  from  their  sockets 
in  his  terror,  and  who  was  more  than  half  dead,  and  said  to  him,  "  Agnolo, 
in  time  and  place  like  this  we  must  not  yield  to  fright,  but  do  the  utmost  to 
bestir  ourselves;  therefore  up  at  once,  and  fling  a  handful  of  that  asafetida 
upon  the  fire.”  .  .  .  The  boy,  roused  by  that  great  stench  and  noise,  lifted 
his  face  a  little,  and  hearing  me  laugh,  he  plucked  up  courage,  and  said  the 
devils  were  taking  to  flight  tempestuously.  So  we  abode  thus  until  the  matin 
bells  began  to  sound.  Then  the  boy  told  us  again  that  but  few  remained,  and 
those  were  at  a  distance.  When  the  necromancer  had  concluded  his  ceremonies 
he  put  off  his  wizard’s  robe,  and  packed  up  a  great  bundle  of  books  which  he 
had  brought  with  him;  then  all  together  we  issued  with  him  from  the  circle, 
huddling  as  close  as  we  could  to  one  another,  especially  the  boy,  who  had  got 
into  the  middle,  and  taken  the  necromancer  by  his  gown  and  me  by  the  cloak. 
All  the  while  that  we  were  going  toward  our  houses  in  the  Banchi  he  kept 
saying  that  two  of  the  devils  he  had  seen  in  the  Coliseum  were  gamboling  in 
front  of  us,  skipping  now  along  the  roofs  and  now  upon  the  ground.  The 
necromancer  assured  me  that  often  as  he  had  entered  magic  circles,  he  had 
never  met  with  such  a  serious  affair  as  this.  He  also  tried  to  persuade  me  to 
assist  him  in  consecrating  a  book,  by  means  of  which  we  should  extract  im¬ 
measurable  wealth,  since  we  could  call  up  fiends  to  show  us  where  treasures 
were,  whereof  the  earth  is  full;  and  after  this  wise  we  should  become  the  richest 
of  mankind:  love  affairs  like  mine  were  nothing  but  vanities  and  follies 
without  consequence.  I  replied  that  if  I  were  a  Latin  scholar  I  should  be  very 
willing  to  do  what  he  suggested.  He  continued  to  persuade  me  by  arguing 
that  Latin  scholarship  was  of  no  importance,  and  that  if  he  wanted,  he  could 
have  found  plenty  of  good  Latinists;  but  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  of 
soul  so  firm  as  mine,  and  that  I  ought  to  follow  his  counsel.  Engaged  in  this 
conversation,  we  reached  our  homes,  and  each  one  of  us  dreamed  all  that  night 
of  devils. 

Translations  of  John  Addington  Symonds 


THE  most  prominent  literary  figure  of  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  last  of  the  great  four  Italian  poets  —  familiarly 
called,  the  world  over,  merely  "  Tasso,”  though  his  father  Bernardo 
Tasso  was  a  poet  of  some  distinction,  and  is  still  read  —  was  born  under  the 
soft  breezes  and  among  the  orange  and  lemon  groves  of  Sorrento,  the  very 
ancient  Roman  watering-place  standing  on  the  high  rocks  which  bound  the 
Bay  of  Naples  to  the  south.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  the  rocky 
foundations  on  which  it  stood,  have  long  since  been  washed  away  by  the  dash¬ 
ing  waves  from  the  north;  but  may  still  be  seen  through  the  clear  water  below 
the  cliff  on  which  stands  today  the  Albergo  del  Tasso.  His  sister  Cornelia’s 
house  —  his  frequent  refuge  during  all  his  troubled  life,  for  refreshment  and 
comfort,  and  whither  especially  in  his  last  great  distress,  when  he  broke  away 
from  his  imprisonment,  he  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd  and  found  solace 
in  a  sister’s  unchanging  love  —  is  still  pointed  out. 

His  life  —  drawn  from  a  strain  of  nobility,  and  always  passed  among  the 
great  —  began,  advanced,  and  ended  in  troubled  splendor.  Bernardo  Tasso, 
while  holding  office  near  the  person  of  the  then  Prince  of  Salerno,  Ferrante 
Sanseverino,  met  and  married  at  Naples  a  lady  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility, 
Porzia  de’  Rossi  —  of  a  family  originally  from  Pistoia.  Her  first  child  was  a 
daughter,  Cornelia;  her  second,  a  boy  baby,  Torquato,  which  died  a  few  days 
after  birth;  her  third,  a  son  who  received  the  name  of  the  babe  that  died,  and 
became  our  illustrious  Torquato. 

The  family  at  the  time  were  in  a  kind  of  retreat  at  Sorrento,  whither  the 
father  had  fled  from  the  court  at  Salerno,  for  the  quiet  of  study  and  for  com¬ 
pleting  a  poem  he  was  then  composing.  But  at  the  time  of  our  poet’s  birth  — 
March  ii,  1544  —  he  was  not  at  home,  being  in  response  to  his  official  duty 
at  the  war  in  Piedmont;  and  afterward  attending  upon  his  royal  master  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  the  terms  of  peace  were  negotiating.  Returning  to  his 
home,  the  father  saw  for  the  first  time  —  in  January  1545,  the  child  being 
then  ten  months  old  —  the  baby  which  was  to  bring  such  renown  and  such 
misery  to  his  house. 

The  retreat  in  Sorrento  continued  till  1550.  Here  the  little  boy  enjoyed  the 
care  of  a  most  affectionate  and  exemplary  mother;  the  instruction  of  the 
learned  chaplain  of  the  family,  Don  Giovanni  d’Angeluzzo;  and  above  all, 
the  devoted  attention  of  his  wise  and  brilliant  father.  But  in  Torquato’s  sixth 
year,  the  father  —  having  in  connection  with  his  princely  master  fallen  into 
the  disfavor  of  Spain,  on  matters  concerning  the  Inquisition  —  was  obliged 
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to  flee.  He  being  unable  to  take  his  family  with  him  —  having  lost  his  own 
fortune  by  confiscation  —  the  family  was  transferred  to  Naples  to  exist  upon 
the  mother’s  dower.  In  the  loving  care  of  his  excellent  mother,  Torquato 
attended  the  Jesuit  schools,  lately  established  there,  for  four  years  longer; 
making  under  these  skilful  masters  astonishing  progress  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  In  his  tenth  year  the  dower,  by  some  fiction  of  law,  was 
virtually  revoked.  The  family  means  having  now  utterly  vanished,  Torquato 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  share  the  exile  of  the  father;  the  mother  and  Cornelia 
took  refuge  in  the  convent  of  San  Festo.  The  separation  of  the  mother  and 
little  son  was  heartrending  to  both.  From  the  effects  of  it  the  mother  died  in 
the  convent  two  years  later,  and  Tasso  to  his  dying  day  never  recovered.  He 
refers  to  it  many  years  afterwards  in  tearful  words  in  the  '  Ode  to  the  River 
Metauro,’  a  fragment  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  forty  and  left  unfinished.  At  the 
death  of  the  mother,  Cornelia  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  an  uncle.  She 
was  married  early,  with  no  dowry  but  her  goodness,  accomplishments,  and 
beauty,  to  Marzio  Sersale,  a  gentleman  of  Sorrento,  of  good  family  but  of 
slender  fortune.  Husband  and  wife  were  worthy  people,  and  passed  their  lives 
happily  together. 

At  Rome,  under  the  care  of  his  father  and  the  best  teachers,  Torquato 
continued  to  make  the  most  remarkable  progress  in  study.  In  his  thirteenth 
year,  having  already  mastered  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  he  was  entered 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Padua;  and  at  seventeen  graduated  with  honors 
in  the  four  departments  of  Civil  Law,  Canon  Law,  Theology,  and  Philosophy. 

During  these  years,  however,  he  had  devoted  himself  with  an  intense  and 
loving  zeal  to  poetry;  "  in  stolen  hours,”  as  he  says,  and  certainly  to  the  strong 
disapproval  of  his  father.  Before  graduation  at  Padua  he  visited  and  studied 
at  various  universities  of  northern  Italy;  and  especially  at  Venice,  where  the 
father  was  then  residing;  and  where,  in  its  musical  and  voluptuous  atmosphere, 
his  literary  opportunities  were  greatest  of  all,  and  his  poetical  inspirations 
stimulated  by  poetical  associations  and  environments.  But  while  still  a  student 
at  Padua,  he  sent  to  his  father  at  Venice  the  manuscript  of  his  '  Rinaldo  ’;  an 
epic  poem,  having  for  material  the  legends  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Moors. 
Overcome  by  admiration  for  the  production  —  and  fortified  by  the  judgment 
of  the  best  critics  of  the  day,  who  declared  it  to  be  a  marvelous  work  for  one 
so  young  —  the  father  now  laid  aside  the  former  disapproval  of  his  son’s 
poetical  studies,  and  gladly  permitted  the  poem  to  be  published  at  Venice  in 
1562,  before  the  young  poet  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year. 

It  was  received  with  unmeasured  applause;  and  the  young  author  was  soon 
known  throughout  Italy  by  the  name  of  "  Tassino  ”  [our  dear  little  Tasso]. 
From  this  moment  his  fame  was  assured.  The  father  foresaw  and  predicted, 
with  undisguised  exultation,  the  coming  glory  of  his  son;  and  it  was  evident 
to  all  that  a  new  star  of  the  first  magnitude  had  arisen  in  the  firmament  of 
letters.  Torquato  remained  for  three  years  more  (till  he  should  reach  his 
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majority)  at  Padua,  Bologna,  Mantua,  and  other  universities,  continuing  the 
most  diligent  study  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  poetry.  The  father  then,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  bitter  experiences  of  his  own  life  in  connecting  his  fortune 
with  the  favor  of  princes,  consented  that  his  son  should  enter  upon  the  via 
dolorosa  of  the  courtier. 

The  fame  of  '  Rinaldo  ’  easily  obtained  for  him  access  to  the  court  of  Fer¬ 
rara,  first  as  a  gentleman  in  the  suite  of  the  Prince  Cardinal  Luigi  d’Este 
(with  whom  he  made  his  celebrated  journey  to  France,  where  he  gained  the 
lifelong  and  fruitful  friendship  of  the  king,  Charles  IX,  and  of  the  great 
Ronsard,  the  then  favorite  and  laureate  of  the  French) ;  afterward  and  most 
important  of  all,  as  attache  to  Alfonso  II,  brother  of  the  Cardinal  and 
reigning  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Nothing  could  be  more  splendid  and  gay  than  the 
beginning  of  this  courtly  career.  He  was  caressed  by  the  duke,  assigned  beauti¬ 
ful  lodgings  and  an  ample  pension,  and  exempted  from  any  specified  duties, 
in  order  that  he  might  in  leisure  and  tranquillity  finish  the  great  poem  on 
which  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  already  some  years  engaged;  and  for 
which,  in  the  young  poet’s  mind,  the  '  Rinaldo  ’  had  been  only  a  tentative 
precursor.  He  was  welcomed  by  the  sisters  of  the  duke,  Lucrezia  and  Eleonora, 
and  by  the  ladies  of  the  court;  and  was  admitted  by  them  into  great  familiarity. 

After  five  years  of  such  stimulated  labor  on  his  great  poem,  Tasso  took  a 
recess  of  two  months;  and  in  this  playtime,  wrote  for  the  amusement  of  the 
great  ladies  the  pastoral  drama  '  Aminta  ’  —  a  poem  of  such  beauty  that  if  he 
had  written  nothing  else,  it  would  have  made  his  name  immortal.  It  was  repre¬ 
sented,  at  the  expense  of  the  duke,  with  the  greatest  splendor,  and  received 
with  enormous  eclat.  It  is  a  play  of  five  acts  in  blank  verse,  varying  from  five 
to  eleven  syllables,  with  intervening  choruses;  a  translation  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  — '  The  Golden  Age  ’  —  is  given  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  The  theme,  indeed,  is  not  new  —  a  young  girl  averse  to  love,  who,  con¬ 
quered  finally  by  the  proofs  of  fidelity  and  sacrifice  exhibited  toward  her  by 
her  lover,  consents  to  espouse  him.  But  the  perfect  construction  of  the  story, 
the  exquisite  conceits  never  exceeding  pastoral  simplicity,  the  melody  of  the 
verse,  the  fascinating  expression  of  affection,  met  with  such  favor  from  the 
age,  that  many  editions  in  Italy  and  several  translations  into  the  romance 
languages  followed  in  quick  succession.  From  the  great  difficulty  of  transfusing 
its  soft-flowing  melodies  into  the  Gothic  and  Germanic  speech,  it  has  been 
but  little  translated  and  little  known  in  the  North. 

During  the  ten  years  of  such  glittering  fortune,  he  at  last  brought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  his  magnificent  poem  on  the  Great  Crusade.  Almost  from  this  moment 
began  the  sad  series  of  sorrows,  suspicions,  neglect,  imprisonment,  and  untold 
miseries,  which  from  now  on  overshadowed  his  life  with  ever-increasing  gloom. 
Many  times  he  left  the  court  and  wandered  through  Italy;  but  an  irresistible 
force  always  brought  him  back  to  Ferrara.  Discontent  at  a  less  welcome  recep¬ 
tion  there  than  formerly  (or  the  fantasies  of  a  growing  insanity)  led  him  into 
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such  extravagances,  even  towards  the  ladies  and  the  very  princesses,  that  the 
duke  shut  him  up  as  a  lunatic  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anna.  In  this  dreary 
abode  (a  shocking  cell,  said  to  be  that  occupied  by  him,  is  still  shown) ,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  most  appalling  sights  and  sounds  of  human  misery,  he  was  for 
more  than  seven  years — 1579-86  —  confined,  notwithstanding  the  most 
urgent  intercessions  of  the  princesses  and  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons 
in  Italy  for  his  liberation.  In  this  gloomy  period  were  written  numberless 
letters  still  preserved  for  their  literary  value,  a  book  of  '  Classic  Dialogues  ’  of 
extreme  elegance,  a  book  of  '  Moral  Discourses,’  a  large  part  of  more  than  a 
thousand  sonnets,  and  admirable  replies  to  the  assailants  of  his  epic.  His  now 
published  works  fill  more  than  thirty  volumes. 

Tasso,  liberated  at  last  through  the  continued  pressure  of  the  intercessions 
of  his  friends  —  and  especially  by  that  of  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  the  enlightened 
and  generous  Duke  of  Mantua,  the  Msecenas  of  his  age  —  left  Ferrara  for¬ 
ever.  He  now  resided  for  a  time  at  Mantua,  at  Florence,  at  Naples,  (his  sister 
at  Sorrento  died  two  years  after  his  liberation,  but  before  his  arrival  at 
Naples) ,  and  finally  found  a  welcome  and  repose  under  the  shade  of  the 
"holy  keys.”  He  was  now  protected  by  the  princes  Aldobrandini;  especially 
by  the  Cardinal  Cinzio,  and  by  his  uncle,  Pope  Clement  VIII.  This  pontiff, 
proud  to  have  for  his  guest  the  world-renowned  songster  of  '  La  Gerusalemme,’ 
was  preparing  for  him  the  laurel  crown;  when  poor  Tasso,  worn  out  at  last 
by  his  numerous  intolerable  vexations  and  miseries,  died  on  April  25,  1595  an 
eminently  Christian  death  —  clasping  the  crucifix,  and  with  the  words  "  Into 
thy  hands,  O  Lord,”  on  his  lips.  The  "  cell  ”  in  which  he  lived  and  passed 
away  —  a  large  and  comfortable  room  in  the  convent  of  St.  Onofrio,  near  St. 
Peter’s,  on  the  brow  of  the  Janiculum  —  is  sacredly  preserved;  and  contains 
a  bust  of  the  poet  taken  from  a  waxen  cast,  his  autograph,  his  inkstand  and 
pens,  the  chair  in  which  he  used  to  sit,  the  crucifix  —  an  heirloom  of  his 
father’s  —  before  which  he  made  his  devotions,  and  many  other  mementos  of 
his  early  and  later  days. 

His  funeral  honors  were  unique,  and  paralleled  only  by  those  of  Petrarch. 
Robed  in  a  Roman  toga,  and  crowned  with  the  laurel  wreath  he  was  to  have 
received  in  life,  the  body  was  borne  by  torchlight  through  the  principal  streets 
of  Rome,  amidst  thousands  crowding  to  catch  a  last  look  at  the  features  of 
the  dead.  The  body  was  interred,  according  to  his  desire,  in  a  chapel  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Onofrio.  A  third  successive  monument  (still  more  lavish  than 
the  preceding)  —  most  exquisitely  wrought  in  white  marble,  surmounted  by  a 
bust  of  the  poet,  and  inscribed  with  appropriate  verses  from  the  great  poem 
—  raised  by  Pope  Pius  IX  in  1857,  now  glorifies  the  spot. 

Though  Tasso’s  great  poem  was  from  the  first  received  by  most  of  every 
class  with  infinite  delight,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  Italy  the  most  beautiful 
epic  of  modern  times,  and  though  the  poet  himself  could  not  but  know  that 
it  had  gained  for  him  a  seat  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  immortals  —  yet  the 
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adverse  criticisms  which  began  at  once  and  continued  for  many  years  to  pour 
in  upon  him,  added  gall  to  the  overflowing  cup  of  mingled  bitternesses  which 
he  was  forced  to  drink  during  all  his  later  years.  The  controversy  which  arose 
among  the  Italian  literari  for  and  against  the  '  Gerusalemme  ’  occupies  many 
volumes  of  Tasso’s  works;  and  although  he  did  not  accept  many  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  that  were  pressed  both  by  envious  foes  and  by  avowed  friends,  he  was 
compelled  to  admit  and  defend  himself  against  certain  questionable  orna¬ 
mentations  and  an  apparent  (and  to  the  critics  of  that  day,  damning)  violation 
of  the  "  three  unities.” 

'  Jerusalem  Delivered  ’  obviously  contains  three  actions;  but  two  so  subor¬ 
dinated  to  the  principal,  that  they  all  seem  one.  This  principal  subject  is  the 
pious  Geoffrey,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  leads  the  expedition  to  Jerusalem; 
resists  the  voluptuous  seductions  of  Armida;  calms  the  oft-occurring  discords 
of  his  own  army;  provides  against  its  necessities,  as  from  time  to  time  they 
arise;  obtains  from  God  relief  for  its  thirst;  sends  to  recall  Rinaldo,  who  had 
been  banished  for  a  homicide,  and  by  means  of  him,  overcomes  the  incantation 
of  the  forest,  and  supplies  material  for  his  engines.  He  fights  in  person  like  a 
hero;  and  the  sacred  city  having  fallen,  and  the  war  with  the  King  of  Egypt 
having  been  won,  he  pays  his  conqueror’s  vow  in  the  temple  of  Delivered 
Jerusalem. 

A  second  action  has  for  its  subject  Rinaldo  himself,  a  legendary  character 
among  the  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Este;  a  very  brave  youth  who  runs  away 
from  home  to  join  the  Crusaders.  Offended  in  his  amour  propre,  he  kills  the 
haughty  Gernando,  his  fellow-soldier;  and  to  escape  the  penalty,  forsakes 
the  camp  and  sets  free  the  crusading  champions  who  had  been  enslaved  by  the 
sorceress  Armida.  He  himself  afterwards  falls  into  the  power  of  this  sorceress. 
Geoffrey  sends  to  liberate  him,  and  has  him  brought  back  to  the  camp.  In 
overcoming  the  incantation  of  the  forest,  and  in  slaying  the  fiercest  enemies, 
he  bears  a  principal  part  in  the  final  triumph. 

A  third  action  is  hinged  on  Tancred  —  a  historical  character,  one  of  the 
principal  Normans  born  in  Italy  —  the  type  of  a  bold  and  courteous  warrior; 
who  is  enamoured  of  Clorinda,  a  hostile  female  warrior,  but  without  response 
from  her.  He  has  a  duel  with  Argantes,  the  mightiest  of  the  Mussulman 
champions,  and  comes  off  wounded.  The  beautiful  Erminia,  a  saved  princess 
of  conquered  and  sacked  Antioch,  once  his  prisoner  and  now  free  in  Jerusalem, 
impelled  by  a  most  passionate  love  goes  to  him  to  cure  him.  He,  through  her 
disguise  believing  that  she  is  Clorinda,  follows  her  steps,  and  is  left  a  slave  of 
Armida.  Freed  from  Armida’s  snares  with  her  other  victims  by  the  prowess 
of  Rinaldo,  he  returns  to  the  camp.  He  afterwards  by  mistake  kills  Clorinda 
herself,  who  has  come  disguised  —  in  armor  with  false  bearings  —  to  set  on 
fire  a  wooden  tower  of  the  Christians.  In  despair  he  meditates  suicide,  but  by 
Peter  the  Hermit  is  persuaded  to  resignation.  In  the  final  and  successful 
assault  upon  Jerusalem,  having  been  cured  of  his  wounds  by  Erminia,  though 
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still  weak  he  kills  Argantes,  and  contributes  his  full  share  to  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Crusaders. 

Besides  this,  the  "  machinery  ”  of  the  poem  —  the  intervention  of  the  super¬ 
natural  —  is  made  up,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  plots  of  every  kind  which  Satan, 
with  the  advice  and  aid  of  an  assembled  council  of  demons,  prepares  against 
the  Christians  —  loves,  arms,  storms,  incantations;  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
miraculous  doings  of  the  angels,  who  by  Divine  command  oppose  themselves 
to  the  Infernal  king. 

Here  were  plainly  three  actions,  although  woven  into  one  unbroken  and 
indivisible  web;  and  three  heroes,  two  of  them  officially  subordinated  to 
Geoffrey,  but  not  inferior  to  him,  perhaps  even  his  superiors  in  their  exploits. 
This  multiplicity,  which  was  pleasing  to  the  multitude  because  they  found  in 
the  '  Jerusalem  ’  almost  the  variety  of  romance,  did  not  seem  rhetorically  right 
to  the  learned  critics,  and  still  less  to  Tasso  himself.  First,  it  seemed  to  an 
unjustifiable  degree  to  sacrifice  the  "  unity  of  action.”  The  "  unity  of  place  ” 
as  well  was  offended  in  making  Rinaldo  go  into  the  island  of  Armida,  situated 
on  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  world.  Still  further,  so  many  loves,  often  very 
tenderly  described  —  of  Christians  for  Armida,  of  Armida  for  Rinaldo,  of 
Tancred  for  Clorinda,  and  of  Erminia  for  Tancred  —  were  adjudged  unsuited 
to  the  gravity  of  the  heroic  poem  and  to  the  sanctity  of  the  argument.  Beyond 
this,  the  dissatisfied  critics  found  that  the  poet  had  wandered  too  far  from  the 
facts  of  history;  and  that  even  his  style  was  in  some  parts  mannered,  labored, 
and  dry,  and  in  others  had  an  overplus  of  lyric  ornamentation,  which  was 
unsuited  to  epic  gravity. 

These  and  similar  censures,  piled  mountain-high  by  the  severe  critics,  from 
the  first  and  long  afterwards,  on  this  magnificent  and  delightful  poem,  never 
for  a  moment  persuaded  the  multitude  of  readers:  but  alas,  it  did  persuade 
Tasso  himself;  and  while  Italy  and  all  Christendom  was  ringing  with  delight 
and  applause  over  the  poem  as  it  was,  the  distressed  author  set  himself  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  to  make  over  the  poem.  He  began  with  the  very  title, 
which  had  been  criticized,  and  produced  the  '  Gerusalemme  Conquistata  ’  in 
twenty-four  books;  four  more  than  were  contained  in  the  '  Liberata,’  which  the 
whole  world  has  nevertheless  gone  on  reading  and  applauding,  while  the 
'  Conquistata  ’  is  almost  forgotten.  How  far  the  world  and  the  centuries  have 
been  justified  in  their  own  delight  and  in  their  applause  of  the  poet,  the  reader 
will  be  surely  able  to  judge  for  himself  from  the  following  selections. 

J.  F.  Bingham 
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FROM  '  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED  ’ 

THE  CRUSADERS’  FIRST  SIGHT  OF  THE  HOLY  CITY 

THE  purple  morning  left  her  crimson  bed, 

And  donned  her  robe  of  pure  vermilion  hue; 
Her  amber  locks  she  crowned  with  roses  red, 

In  Eden’s  flowery  gardens  gathered  new: 

When  through  the  camp  a  murmur  shrill  was  spread; 

Arm,  arm!  they  cried;  arm,  arm!  the  triumpets  blew; 
Their  merry  noise  prevents  the  joyful  blast: 

So  hum  small  bees,  before  their  swarms  they  cast. 

Their  captain  rules  their  courage,  guides  their  heat, 

Their  forwardness  he  stays  with  gentle  rein: 

And  yet  more  easy,  haply,  were  the  feat, 

To  stop  the  current  near  Charybdis’  main, 

Or  calm  the  blustering  winds  on  mountains  great, 

Than  fierce  desires  of  warlike  hearts  restrain: 

He  rules  them  yet,  and  ranks  them  in  their  haste, 

For  well  he  knows  disordered  speed  makes  waste. 

Feathered  their  thoughts,  their  fee  in  wings  were  dight; 

Swiftly  they  marched,  yet  were  not  tired  thereby, 

For  willing  minds  make  heaviest  burdens  light: 

But  when  the  gliding  sun  was  mounted  high, 
Jerusalem,  behold,  appeared  in  sight, 

Jerusalem  they  view,  they  see,  they  spy; 

Jerusalem  with  merry  noise  they  greet, 

With  joyful  shouts  and  acclamations  sweet. 

As  when  a  troop  of  jolly  sailors  row, 

Some  new-found  land  and  country  to  descry; 

Through  dangerous  seas  and  under  stars  unknown, 
Thrall  to  the  faithless  waves  and  trothless  sky; 

If  once  the  wished  shore  begin  to  show. 

They  all  salute  it  with  a  joyful  cry, 

And  each  to  other  show  the  land  in  haste, 

Forgetting  quite  their  pains  and  perils  past. 

To  that  delight  which  their  first  sight  did  breed, 

That  pleased  so  the  secret  of  their  thought, 

A  deep  repentance  did  forthwith  succeed, 

That  reverent  fear  and  trembling  with  it  brought. 
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Scantly  they  durst  their  feeble  eyes  dispread 

Upon  that  town  where  Christ  was  sold  and  bought, 

Where  for  our  sins  he,  faultless,  suffered  pain, 

There  where  he  died,  and  where  he  lived  again. 

Soft  words,  low  speech,  deep  sobs,  sweet  sighs,  salt  tears, 

Rose  from  their  breasts,  with  joy  and  pleasure  mixt; 

For  thus  fares  he,  the  Lord  aright  that  fears  — 

Fear  on  devotion,  joy  on  faith  is  fixt; 

Such  noise  their  passions  make,  as  when  one  hears 
The  hoarse  sea- waves  roar  hollow  rocks  betwixt; 

Or  as  the  wind  in  hoults  and  shady  greaves 
A  murmur  makes  among  the  boughs  and  leaves. 

Their  naked  feet  trod  on  the  dusty  way, 

Following  th’  ensample  of  their  zealous  guide; 

Their  scarfs,  their  crests,  their  plumes,  and  feathers  gay, 

They  quickly  doft  and  willing  laid  aside: 

Their  molten  hearts  their  wonted  pride  allay, 

Along  their  watery  cheeks  warm  tears  down  slide; 

And  then  such  secret  speech  as  this  they  used. 

While  to  himself  each  one  himself  accused:  — 

"  Flower  of  goodness,  root  of  lasting  bliss, 

Thou  well  of  life,  whose  streams  were  purple  blood 
That  flowed  here,  to  cleanse  the  foul  amiss 
Of  sinful  man  —  behold  this  brinish  flood, 

That  from  my  melting  heart  distilled  is; 

Receive  in  gree  these  tears,  O  Lord  so  good: 

For  never  wretch  with  sin  so  overgone 
Had  fitter  time  or  greater  cause  to  moan.” 

Translated  by  Edward  Fairfax 


EPISODE  OF  OLINDO  AND  SOPHRONIA 

[An  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  stolen  from  one  of  the  Christian  churches, 
and  set  up  in  the  royal  mosque.  The  statue  is  stolen.  The  Moslem  king, 
unable  to  discover  the  thief,  threatens  to  massacre  all  his  Christian  subjects. 
Sophronia,  a  young  Christian  lady  of  great  beauty  and  virtue,  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  herself  for  her  people,  accuses  herself  to  the  king  as  the  thief,  and  is 
ordered  to  be  burnt  alive.  Her  lover  Olindo  contradicts  her,  declares  himself 
the  perpetrator,  and  wishes  to  suffer  in  her  stead.  They  are  both  bound,  naked 
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and  back  to  back,  to  the  same  stake.  The  flames  are  kindled;  but  by  the  arrival 
of  Clorinda  they  are  saved,  and  married  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd  of 
spectators  on  the  spot.] 


A  MONG  them  dwelt,  her  parents’  joy  and  pleasure, 
Z_\  A  maid  whose  fruit  was  ripe,  not  over-yeared; 
JL  Her  beauty  was  her  not-esteemed  treasure  — 

The  field  of  love,  with  plow  of  virtue  eared. 

Her  labor  goodness,  godliness  her  leisure; 

Her  house  the  heaven  by  this  full  moon  aye  cleared  — 
For  there,  from  lover’s  eyes  withdrawn,  alone 
With  virgin  beams  this  spotless  Cinthia  shone. 


But  what  availed  her  resolution  chaste, 

Whose  soberest  looks  were  whetstones  to  desire? 
Nor  love  consents  that  beauty’s  field  lie  waste: 

Her  visage  set  Olindo’s  heart  on  fire. 

O  subtle  love!  a  thousand  wiles  thou  hast, 

By  humble  suit,  by  service,  or  by  hire, 

To  win  a  maiden’s  hold;  —  a  thing  soon  done, 

For  nature  framed  all  women  to  be  won. 


Sophronia  she,  Olindo  hight  the  youth, 

Both  of  one  town,  both  in  one  faith  were  taught: 

She  fair  —  he  full  of  bashfulness  and  truth, 

Loved  much,  hoped  little,  and  desired  naught; 

He  durst  not  speak,  by  suit  to  purchase  ruth  — 

She  saw  not,  marked  not,  wist  not  what  he  sought; 

Thus  loved,  thus  served  he  long,  but  not  regarded  — 

Unseen,  unmarked,  unpitied,  unrewarded. 

To  her  came  message  of  the  murderment, 

Wherein  her  guiltless  friends  should  hopeless  serve. 

She  that  was  noble,  wise,  as  fair  and  gent, 

Cast  how  she  might  their  harmless  lives  preserve: 

Zeal  was  the  spring  whence  flowed  her  hardiment, 
From  maiden’s  shame  yet  was  she  loth  to  swerve; 

Yet  had  her  courage  ta’en  so  sure  a  hold, 

That  boldness  shamefast,  shame  had  made  her  bold. 

And  forth  she  went  —  a  shop  for  merchandise, 

Full  of  rich  stuff,  but  none  for  sale  exposed; 

A  veil  obscured  the  sunshine  of  her  eyes, 

The  rose  within  herself  her  sweetness  closed. 
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Each  ornament  about  her  seemly  lies, 

By  curious  chance  or  careless  art  composed; 

For  what  she  most  neglects,  most  curious  prove  — 

So  beauty’s  helped  by  nature,  heaven,  and  love. 

Admired  of  all,  on  went  this  noble  maid 
Until  the  presence  of  the  king  she  gained; 

Nor  for  he  swelled  with  ire  was  she  afraid, 

But  his  fierce  wrath  with  fearless  grace  sustained. 

"  I  come,”  quoth  she  —  "  but  be  thine  anger  stayed, 

And  causeless  rage  ’gainst  faultless  souls  restrained  — 
I  come  to  show  thee  and  to  bring  thee,  both, 

The  wight  whose  fact  hath  made  thy  heart  so  wroth.” 

Her  modest  boldness,  and  that  lightning  ray 
Which  her  sweet  beauty  streamed  on  his  face, 

Had  strook  the  prince  with  wonder  and  dismay, 

Changed  his  cheer  and  cleared  his  moody  grace, 

That  had  her  eyes  disposed  their  looks  to  play, 

The  king  had  snared  been  in  love’s  strong  lace: 

By  wayward  beauty  doth  not  fancy  move; 

A  frown  forbids,  a  smile  engendereth  love. 

It  was  amazement,  wonder,  and  delight, 

Although  not  love,  that  moved  his  cruel  sense. 

"  Tell  on,”  quoth  he:  "  unfold  the  chance  aright; 

Thy  people’s  lives  I  grant  for  recompense.” 

Then  she:  "  Behold  the  faulter  here  in  sight: 

This  hand  committed  that  supposed  offense, 

It  took  the  image;  mine  that  fault,  that  fact, 

Mine  be  the  glory  of  that  virtuous  act.” 

This  spotless  lamb  thus  offered  up  her  blood 
To  save  the  rest  of  Christ’s  selected  fold: 

O  noble  lie!  was  ever  truth  so  good? 

Blest  be  the  lips  that  such  a  leasing  told. 

Thoughtful  awhile  remained  the  tyrant  wood; 

His  native  wrath  he  ’gan  a  space  withhold, 

And  said,  "  That  thou  discover  soon,  I  will, 

What  aid,  what  counsel  hadst  thou  in  that  ill?  ” 

"  My  lofty  thoughts,”  she  answered  him,  "  envied 
Another’s  hand  should  work  my  high  desire; 

The  thirst  of  glory  can  no  partner  bide: 

With  mine  own  self  I  did  alone  conspire.” 
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"  On  thee  alone,”  the  tyrant  then  replied, 

"  Shall  fall  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath  and  ire.” 

"  ’Tis  just  and  right,”  quoth  she:  "  I  yield  consent  — 
Mine  be  the  honor,  mine  the  punishment.” 

The  wretch,  of  new  enraged  at  the  same, 

Asked  where  she  hid  the  image  so  conveyed: 

"  Not  hid,”  quoth  she,  "  but  quite  consumed  with  flame, 
The  idol  is  of  that  eternal  maid; 

For  so  at  least  I  have  preserved  the  same 
With  hands  profane  from  being  eft  betrayed. 

My  lord,  the  thing  thus  stolen  demand  no  more: 

Here  see  the  thief,  that  scometh  death  therefor. 

"  And  yet  no  theft  was  this;  yours  was  the  sin; 

I  brought  again  what  you  unjustly  took.” 

This  heard,  the  tyrant  did  for  rage  begin 

To  whet  his  teeth,  and  bend  his  frowning  look; 

No  pity,  youth,  fairness  no  grace  could  win; 

Joy,  comfort,  hope,  the  virgin  all  forsook; 

Wrath  killed  remorse,  vengeance  stopped  mercy’s  breath. 
Love’s  thrall  to  hate,  and  beauty  slave  to  death. 

Ta’en  was  the  damsel,  and  without  remorse; 

The  king  condemned  her,  guiltless,  to  the  fire; 

Her  veil  and  mantle  plucked  they  off  by  force, 

And  bound  her  tender  arms  in  twisted  wire; 

Dumb  was  this  silver  dove,  while  from  her  corse 
These  hungry  kites  plucked  off  her  rich  attire: 

And  for  some-deal  perplexed  was  her  sprite, 

Her  damask  late  now  changed  to  purest  white. 

The  news  of  this  mishap  spread  far  and  near; 

The  people  ran,  both  young  and  old,  to  gaze: 

Olindo  also  ran,  and  ’gan  to  fear 
His  lady  was  some  partner  in  this  case; 

But  when  he  found  her  bound,  stripped  from  her  gear, 
And  vile  tormentors  ready  saw  in  place, 

He  broke  the  throng,  and  into  present  brast, 

And  thus  bespake  the  king  in  rage  and  haste:  — 

"  Not  so,  not  so  this  girl  shall  bear  away 
From  me  the  honor  of  so  noble  feat: 

She  durst  not,  did  not,  could  not,  so  convey 
The  massy  substance  of  that  idol  great; 
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What  sleight  had  she  the  wardens  to  betray? 

What  strength  to  heave  the  goddess  from  her  seat? 
No,  no,  my  lord,  she  sails  but  with  my  wind.” 

(Ah,  thus  he  loved,  yet  was  his  love  unkind!) 

He  added  further,  "  Where  the  shining  glass 
Lets  in  the  light  amid  your  temple’s  side, 

By  broken  byways  did  I  inward  pass, 

And  in  that  window  made  a  postern  wide: 

Nor  shall  therefore  the  ill-advised  lass 
Usurp  the  glory  should  this  fact  betide; 

Mine  be  these  bonds,  mine  be  these  flames  so  pure  — 

Oh,  glorious  death,  more  glorious  sepulture.” 

Sophronia  raised  her  modest  looks  from  ground, 

And  on  her  lover  bent  her  eyesight  mild:  — 

"Tell  me  what  fury,  what  conceit  unsound, 

Presenteth  here  to  death  so  sweet  a  child? 

Is  not  in  me  sufficient  courage  found 
To  bear  the  anger  of  this  tyrant  wild? 

Or  hath  fond  love  thy  heart  so  overgone? 

Wouldst  thou  not  live,  not  let  me  die  alone?  ” 

Thus  spake  the  nymph,  yet  spake  but  to  the  wind; 

She  could  not  alter  his  well-settled  thought: 

Oh,  miracle!  oh,  strife  of  wondrous  kind! 

Where  love  and  virtue  such  contention  wrought. 
Where  death  the  victor  had  for  meed  assigned, 

Their  own  neglect  each  other’s  safety  sought; 

But  thus  the  king  was  more  provoked  to  ire  — 

Their  strife  for  bellows  served  to  anger  fire. 

He  thinks  (such  thoughts  self-guiltiness  finds  out) 

They  scorned  his  power,  and  therefore  scorned  the  pain: 
"  Nay,  nay,”  quoth  he;  "  let  be  your  strife  and  doubt; 

You  both  shall  win,  and  fit  reward  obtain.” 

With  that  the  serjeant  bent  the  young  man  stout, 

And  bound  him  likewise  in  a  worthless  chain, 

Then  back  to  back  fast  to  a  stake  both  ties  — 

Two  harmless  turtles,  dight  for  sacrifice. 

About  the  pile  of  fagots,  sticks,  and  hay, 

The  bellows  raised  the  newly  kindled  flame, 

When  thus  Olindo,  in  a  doLeful  lay, 

Begun  too  late  his  bootless  plaints  to  frame:  — 
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"  Be  these  the  bonds?  is  this  the  hoped-for  day 
Should  join  me  to  this  long-desired  dame? 

Is  this  the  fire  alike  should  bum  our  hearts? 

Ah!  hard  reward  for  lovers’  kind  desarts! 

"  Far  other  flames  and  bonds  kind  lovers  prove, 

For  thus  our  fortune  casts  the  hapless  die; 

Death  hath  exchanged  again  his  shafts  with  love, 
And  Cupid  thus  lets  borrowed  arrows  fly. 

O  Hymen,  say  what  fury  doth  thee  move 
To  lend  thy  lamps  to  light  a  tragedy? 

Yet  this  contents  me  —  that  I  die  for  thee: 

Thy  flames,  not  mine,  my  death  and  torment  be. 

"  Yet  happy  were  my  death,  mine  ending  blest, 

My  torments  easy,  full  of  sweet  delight, 

If  this  I  could  obtain  —  that  breast  to  breast 
Thy  bosom  might  receive  my  yielded  sprite; 

And  thine  with  it,  in  heaven’s  pure  clothing  drest, 
Through  clearest  skies  might  take  united  flight.” 

Thus  he  complained,  whom  gently  she  reproved, 

And  sweetly  spake  him  thus,  that  so  her  loved:  — 

"  Far  other  plaints,  dear  friend,  tears  and  laments, 
The  time,  the  place,  and  our  estates  require: 

Think  on  thy  sins,  which  man’s  old  foe  presents 
Before  that  Judge  that  quites  each  soul  his  hire; 

For  His  name  suffer,  for  no  pain  torments 
Him  whose  just  prayers  to  His  throne  aspire. 

Behold  the  heavens:  thither  thine  eyesight  bend; 

Thy  looks,  sighs,  tears,  for  intercessors  send.” 

The  pagans  loud  cried  out  to  God  and  man, 

The  Christians  mourned  in  silent  lamentation: 

The  tyrant’s  self,  a  thing  unused,  began 

To  feel  his  heart  relent  with  mere  compassion; 

But  not  disposed  to  ruth  or  mercy  than, 

He  sped  him  thence,  home  to  his  habitation: 

Sophronia  stood,  not  grieved  nor  discontented; 

By  all  that  saw  her,  but  herself,  lamented. 

The  lovers,  standing  in  this  doleful  wise, 

A  warrior  bold  unwares  approached  near, 

In  uncouth  arms  yclad,  and  strange  disguise, 

From  countries  far  but  new  arrived  there: 
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A  savage  tigress  on  her  helmet  lies  — 

The  famous  badge  Clorinda  used  to  bear; 

That  wonts  in  every  warlike  stour  to  win, 

By  which  bright  sign  well  known  was  that  fair  inn. 

She  scorned  the  arts  these  seely  women  use; 

Another  thought  her  nobler  humor  fed: 

Her  lofty  hand  would  of  itself  refuse 
To  touch  the  dainty  needle  or  nice  thread; 

She  hated  chambers,  closets,  secret  news, 

And  in  broad  fields  preserved  her  maidenhead: 

Proud  were  her  looks,  yet  sweet,  though  stern  and  stout; 

Her  dame,  a  dove,  thus  brought  an  eagle  out. 

While  she  was  young,  she  used  with  tender  hand 
The  foaming  steed  with  froarie  bit  to  steer; 

To  tilt  and  tourney,  wrestle  in  the  sand, 

To  leave  with  speed  Atlanta  swift  arreare; 

Through  forests  wild  and  unfrequented  land 
To  chase  the  lion,  boar,  or  rugged  bear; 

The  satyrs  rough,  the  fauns  and  fairies  wild, 

She  chased  oft,  oft  took,  and  oft  beguiled. 

This  lusty  lady  came  from  Persia  late; 

She  with  the  Christians  had  encountered  eft, 

And  in  their  flesh  had  opened  many  a  gate 

By  which  their  faithful  souls  their  bodies  left. 

Her  eyes  at  first  presented  her  the  state 

Of  these  poor  souls,  of  hope  and  help  bereft; 

Greedy  to  know,  as  in  the  mind  of  man, 

Their  cause  of  death,  swift  to  the  fire  she  ran. 

The  people  made  her  room,  and  on  them  twain 
Her  piercing  eyes  their  fiery  weapons  dart: 

Silent  she  saw  the  one,  the  other  plain  — 

The  weaker  body  lodged  the  nobler  heart; 

Yet  him  she  saw  lament  as  if  his  pain 

Were  grief  and  sorrow  for  another’s  smart, 

And  her  keep  silent  so  as  if  her  eyes 

Dumb  orators  were  to  entreat  the  skies. 

Clorinda  changed  to  ruth  her  warlike  mood; 

Few  silver  drops  her  vermeil  cheeks  depaint: 

Her  sorrow  was  for  her  that  speechless  stood, 

Her  silence  more  prevailed  than  his  complaint. 
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She  asked  an  aged  man,  seemed  grave  and  good, 

"  Come,  say  me,  sire,”  quoth  she,  "  what  hard  constraint 
Would  murder  here  love’s  queen  and  beauty’s  king? 

What  fault  or  fate  doth  to  this  death  them  bring?  ” 

Thus  she  inquired,  and  answer  short  he  gave, 

But  such  as  all  the  chance  at  large  disclosed: 

She  wondered  at  the  case,  the  virgin  brave, 

That  both  were  guiltless  of  the  fault  supposed; 

Her  noble  thought  cast  how  she  might  them  save, 

The  means  on  suit  or  battle  she  reposed; 

Quick  to  the  fire  she  ran,  and  quenched  it  out, 

And  thus  bespake  the  serjeants  and  the  rout:  — 

"  Be  there  not  one  among  you  all  that  dare 
In  this  your  hateful  office  aught  proceed, 

Till  I  return  from  court,  nor  take  you  care 
To  reap  displeasure  for  not  making  speed.” 

To  do  her  will  the  men  themselves  prepare, 

In  their  faint  hearts  her  looks  such  terror  breed; 

To  court  she  went,  their  pardon  would  she  get, 

But  on  the  way  the  courteous  king  she  met. 

"  Sir  king,”  quoth  she,  "  my  name  Clorinda  hight. 

My  fame  perchance  hath  pierced  your  ears  ere  now; 

I  come  to  try  my  wonted  power  and  might, 

And  will  defend  this  land,  this  town,  and  you: 

All  hard  assays  esteem  I  eath  and  light, 

Great  acts  I  reach  to,  to  small  things  I  bow; 

To  fight  in  field,  or  to  defend  this  wall  — 

Point  what  you  list,  I  naught  refuse  at  all.” 

To  whom  the  king:  "  What  land  so  far  remote 
From  Asia’s  coasts,  or  Phcebus’  glistering  rays, 

O  glorious  virgin,  that  recordeth  not 

Thy  fame,  thine  honor,  worth,  renown,  and  praise? 

Since  on  my  side  I  have  thy  succors  got, 

I  need  not  fear  in  these  mine  aged  days; 

For  in  thine  aid  more  hope,  more  trust,  I  have, 

Than  in  whole  armies  of  these  soldiers  brave. 

"Now  Godfrey  stays  too  long  —  he  fears,  I  ween: 

Thy  courage  great  keeps  all  our  foes  in  awe; 

For  thee  all  actions  far  unworthy  been, 

But  such  as  greatest  danger  with  them  draw: 
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Be  you  commandress,  therefore,  princess,  queen, 

Of  all  our  forces;  be  thy  word  a  law.” 

This  said,  the  virgin  ’gan  her  beavoir  vale, 

And  thanked  him  first,  and  thus  began  her  tale:  — 

"  A  thing  unused,  great  monarch,  may  it  seem, 

To  ask  reward  for  service  yet  to  come; 

But  so  your  virtuous  bounty  I  esteem, 

That  I  presume  for  to  entreat,  this  groom 
And  seely  maid  from  danger  to  redeem, 

Condemned  to  burn  by  your  unpartial  doom. 

I  not  excuse,  but  pity  much  their  youth, 

And  come  to  you  for  mercy  and  for  ruth. 

"  Yet  give  me  leave  to  tell  your  Highness  this: 

You  blame  the  Christians  —  them  my  thoughts  acquite; 

Nor  be  displeased  I  say  you  judge  amiss  — 

At  every  shot  look  not  to  hit  the  white. 

All  what  th’  enchanter  did  persuade  you  is 
Against  the  lore  of  Macon’s  sacred  right; 

For  us  commandeth  mighty  Mahomet, 

No  idols  in  his  temples  pure  to  set. 

"  To  him  therefore  this  wonder  done  refar; 

Give  him  the  praise  and  honor  of  the  thing: 

Of  us  the  gods  benign  so  careful  are, 

Lest  customs  strange  into  their  church  we  bring. 

Let  Ismen  with  his  squares  and  trigons  war, 

His  weapons  be  the  staff,  the  glass,  the  ring: 

But  let  us  manage  war  with  blows,  like  knights; 

Our  praise  in  arms,  our  honor  lies  in  fights.” 

The  virgin  held  her  peace  when  this  was  said; 

And  though  to  pity  never  framed  his  thought, 

Yet,  for  the  king  admired  the  noble  maid, 

His  purpose  was  not  to  deny  her  aught. 

"  I  grant  them  life,”  quoth  he;  "  your  promised  aid 
Against  these  Frenchmen  hath  their  pardon  bought: 

Nor  further  seek  what  their  offenses  be; 

Guiltless  I  quite,  guilty  I  set  them  free.” 

Thus  were  they  loosed,  happiest  of  humankind: 

Olindo,  blessed  be  this  act  of  thine  — 

True  witness  of  thy  great  and  heavenly  mind, 

Where  sun,  moon,  stars,  of  love,  faith,  virtue,  shine. 
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So  forth  they  went,  and  left  pale  death  behind, 

To  joy  the  bliss  of  marriage  rites  divine: 

With  her  he  would  have  died;  with  him  content 
Was  she  to  live,  that  would  with  her  have  brent. 

Translated  by  Edward  Fairfax 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SORCERESS  ARMIDA 

[Idriot,  a  magician,  at  the  instigation  of  the  powers  of  Hell  sends  his  niece 
Armida,  who  is  an  enchantress,  to  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders  to  seduce  the 
chiefs.] 


A  RMIDA,  in  her  youth  and  beauty’s  pride, 

Assumed  th’  adventure;  and  at  close  of  day, 
/  )V,  Eve’s  vesper  star  her  solitary  guide, 

Alone,  untended,  took  her  secret  way. 

In  clustering  locks  and  feminine  array, 
Armed  with  but  loveliness  and  frolic  youth, 

She  trusts  to  conquer  mighty  kings,  and  slay 
Embattled  hosts;  meanwhile  false  rumors  soothe 
The  light  censorious  crowd,  sagacious  of  the  truth. 


Few  days  elapsed  ere  to  her  wishful  view 
The  white  pavilions  of  the  Latins  rise; 

The  camp  she  reached:  her  wondrous  beauty  drew 
The  gaze  and  admiration  of  all  eyes; 

Not  less  than  if  some  strange  star  in  the  skies, 

Or  blazing  comet’s  more  resplendent  tire 
Appeared:  a  murmur  far  below  her  flies, 

And  crowds  press  round,  to  listen  or  inquire 
Who  the  fair  pilgrim  is,  and  soothe  their  eyes’  desire. 

Never  did  Greece  or  Italy  behold 

A  form  to  fancy  and  to  taste  so  dear! 

At  times  the  white  veil  dims  her  locks  of  gold, 

At  times  in  bright  relief  they  reappear: 

So  when  the  stormy  skies  begin  to  clear, 

Now  through  transparent  clouds  the  sunshine  gleams; 

Now  issuing  from  its  shrine,  the  gorgeous  sphere 
Lights  up  the  leaves,  flowers,  mountains,  vales,  and  streams 
With  a  diviner  day  —  the  spirit  of  bright  beams. 
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New  ringlets  form  the  flowing  winds  amid 
The  native  curls  of  her  resplendent  hair; 

Her  eye  is  fixed  in  self-reserve,  and  hid 
Are  all  love’s  treasures  with  a  miser’s  care; 

The  rival  roses,  upon  cheeks  more  fair 
Than  morning  light,  their  mingling  tints  dispose; 

But  on  her  lips,  from  which  the  amorous  air 
Of  Paradise  exhales,  the  crimson  rose 
Its  sole  and  simple  bloom  in  modest  beauty  throws. 

Crude  as  the  grape  unmellowed  yet  to  wine, 

Her  bosom  swells  to  sight:  its  virgin  breasts, 

Smooth,  soft,  and  sweet,  like  alabaster  shine, 

Part  bare,  part  hid,  by  her  invidious  vests; 

Their  jealous  fringe  the  greedy  eye  arrests, 

But  leaves  its  fond  imagination  free 

To  sport,  like  doves,  in  those  delicious  nests, 

And  their  most  shadowed  secrecies  to  see, 

Peopling  with  blissful  dreams  the  lively  fantasy. 

As  through  pure  water  or  translucent  glass 

The  sunbeam  darts,  yet  leaves  the  crystal  sound, 

So  through  her  folded  robes  unruffling  pass 

The  thoughts,  to  wander  on  forbidden  ground: 

There  daring  Fancy  takes  her  fairy  round, 

Such  wondrous  beauties  singly  to  admire; 

Which,  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  transport  bound, 

She  after  paints  and  whispers  to  desire, 

And  with  her  charming  tale  foments  th’  excited  fire. 

Praised  and  admired,  Armida  passed  amid 
The  wishful  multitude,  nor  seemed  to  spy, 

Though  well  she  saw  the  interest  raised,  but  hid 
In  her  deep  heart  the  smile  that  to  her  eyes 
Darted  in  prescience  of  the  conquests  nigh. 

Whilst  in  the  mute  suspense  of  troubled  pride 
She  sought,  with  look  solicitous  yet  shy, 

For  her  uncertain  feet  an  ushering  guide 
To  the  famed  captain’s  tent,  young  Eustace  pressed  her  side. 

Translated  by  J.  H.  Wiffen 
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TANCRED  IN  IGNORANCE  SLAYS  CLORINDA 


A  S  ^gean’s  seas  when  storms  be  calmed  again 

That  rolled  their  tumbling  waves  with  troublous  blast, 
A.  JlLDo  yet  of  tempests  past  some  show  retain, 

And  here  and  there  their  swelling  billows  cast: 

So  though  their  strength  were  gone,  and  might  were  vain. 

Of  their  first  fierceness  still  the  fury  lasts; 

Wherewith  sustained,  they  to  their  tackling  stood, 

And  heaped  wound  on  wound,  and  blood  on  blood. 


But  now,  alas!  the  fatal  hour  arrives 

That  her  sweet  life  must  leave  that  tender  hold: 
His  sword  into  her  bosom  deep  he  drives, 

And  bathed  in  lukewarm  blood  his  iron  cold; 
Between  her  breasts  the  cruel  weapon  rives 
Her  curious  square  embost  with  swelling  gold; 
Her  knees  grow  weak,  the  pains  of  death  she  feels, 
And  like  a  fallen  cedar,  bends  and  reels. 


The  prince  his  hand  upon  her  shield  doth  stretch, 
And  low  on  earth  the  wounded  damsel  laith; 
And  while  she  fell,  with  weak  and  woeful  speech 
Her  prayers  last  and  last  complaints  she  saith: 
A  spirit  new  did  her  those  prayers  teach, 

Spirit  of  hope,  of  charity,  and  faith; 

And  though  her  life  to  Christ  rebellious  were, 

Yet  died  she  his  child  and  handmaid  dear. 

"  Friend,  thou  hast  won;  I  pardon  thee:  nor  save 
This  body,  that  all  torments  can  endure, 

But  save  my  soul;  baptism  I  dying  crave  — 
Come,  wash  away  my  sins  with  waters  pure.” 
His  heart  relenting  nigh  in  sunder  rave, 

With  woeful  speech  of  that  sweet  creature; 

So  that  his  rage,  his  wrath,  and  anger  died, 

And  on  his  cheek  salt  tears  for  ruth  down  slide. 


With  murmur  loud  down  from  the  mountain’s  side 
A  little  runnel  tumbled  near  the  place: 

Thither  he  ran  and  filled  his  helmet  wide, 

And  quick  returned  to  do  that  work  of  grace: 
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With  trembling  hands  her  beaver  he  untied, 

Which  done,  he  saw,  and  seeing  knew  her  face, 

And  lost  therewith  his  speech  and  moving  quite, 

Of  woeful  knowledge!  Ah,  unhappy  sight! 

He  died  not,  but  all  his  strength  unites, 

And  to  his  virtues  gave  his  heart  in  guard; 

Bridling  his  grief,  with  water  he  requites 
The  life  that  he  bereft  with  iron  hard: 

And  while  the  sacred  words  the  knight  recites, 

The  nymph  to  heaven  with  joy  herself  prepared; 

And  as  her  life  decays,  her  joys  increase: 

She  smiled  and  said,  "  Farewell!  I  die  in  peace.” 

As  violets  blue  ’mongst  lilies  pure  men  throw, 

So  paleness  ’midst  her  native  white  begun. 

Her  looks  to  heaven  she  cast;  their  eyes,  I  trow, 

Downward  for  pity  bent  both  heaven  and  sun. 

Her  naked  hand  she  gave  the  knight,  in  show 
Of  love  and  peace;  her  speech,  alas!  was  done. 

And  thus  the  virgin  fell  on  endless  sleep: 

Love,  Beauty,  Virtue,  for  your  darling  weep. 

Translated  by  Edward  Fairfax 


THE  TWO  KNIGHTS  IN  SEARCH  FOR  RINALDO  REACH 
THE  FORTUNATE  ISLAND,  AND  DISCOVER  THE 
FOUNTAIN  OF  LAUGHTER 

SEE  here  the  stream  of  laughter,  see  the  spring  ” 
(Quoth  they)  "  of  danger  and  of  deadly  pain; 
Here  fond  desire  must  by  fair  governing 

Be  ruled,  our  lust  bridled  with  wisdom’s  rein; 
Our  ears  be  stopped  while  these  syrens  sing, 

Their  notes  enticing  man  to  pleasure  vain.” 

Thus  past  they  forward  where  the  stream  did  make 
An  ample  pond,  a  large  and  spacious  lake. 

There  on  the  table  was  all  dainty  food 

That  sea,  that  earth,  or  liquid  air  could  give: 

And  in  the  crystal  of  the  laughing  flood 
They  saw  two  naked  virgins  bathe  and  dive, 
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That  sometimes  toying,  sometimes  wrestling  stood, 
Sometimes  for  speed  and  skill  in  swimming  strive: 
Now  underneath  they  dived,  now  rose  above, 

And  ’ticing  baits  laid  forth  of  lust  and  love. 

These  naked  wantons,  tender,  fair,  and  white, 
Moved  so  far  the  warriors’  stubborn  hearts, 

That  on  their  shapes  they  gazed  with  delight; 

The  nymphs  applied  their  sweet  alluring  arts, 

And  one  of  them  above  the  waters  quite 

Lift  up  her  head,  her  breasts,  and  higher  parts, 
And  all  that  might  weak  eyes  subdue  and  take; 

Her  lower  beauties  veiled  the  gentle  lake. 

As  when  the  morning  star,  escaped  and  fled 
From  greedy  waves,  with  dewy  beams  upflies, 

Or  as  the  queen  of  love,  new  born  and  bred 
Of  th’  ocean’s  fruitful  froth,  did  first  arise; 

So  vented  she,  her  golden  locks  forth  shed 

Round  pearls  and  crystal  moist  therein  which  lies. 
But  when  her  eyes  upon  the  knights  she  cast, 

She  start,  and  feigned  her  of  their  sight  aghast: 

And  her  fair  locks,  that  on  a  knot  were  tied 
High  on  her  crown,  she  ’gan  at  large  unfold; 
Which  falling  long  and  thick,  and  spreading  wide, 
The  ivory  soft  and  white  mantled  in  gold: 

Thus  her  fair  skin  the  dame  would  clothe  and  hide, 
And  that  which  hid  it  no  less  fair  was  hold; 

Thus  clad  in  waves  and  locks,  her  eyes  divine 
From  them  ashamed  did  she  turn  and  twine: 

Withal  she  smiled,  and  she  blushed  withal, 

Her  blush  her  smiling,  smiles  her  blushing  graced; 
Over  her  face  her  amber  tresses  fall, 

Whereunder  love  himself  in  ambush  placed: 

At  last  she  warbled  forth  a  treble  small, 

And  with  sweet  looks  her  sweet  songs  interlaced: 

"  O  happy  men!  that  have  the  grace  ”  (quoth  she) 

"  This  bliss,  this  heaven,  this  paradise  to  see. 

"  This  is  the  place  wherein  you  may  assuage 
Your  sorrows  past;  here  is  that  joy  and  bliss 
That  flourished  in  the  antique  Golden  Age; 

Here  needs  no  law,  here  none  doth  aught  amiss. 
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Put  off  those  arms,  and  fear  not  Mars  his  rage, 

Your  sword,  your  shield,  your  helmet  needless  is; 

Then  consecrate  them  here  to  endless  rest  — 

You  shall  love’s  champions  be  and  soldiers  blest.” 

Translated  by  Edward  Fairfax 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE 


"  O  bella  eta  dell’  oro  ” 

Chorus  from  '  Aminta  ’ 

LOVELY  age  of  gold! 

Not  that  the  rivers  rolled 
With  milk,  or  that  the  woods  wept  honey-dew; 
Not  that  the  ready  ground 
Produced  without  a  wound, 

Or  the  mild  serpent  had  no  tooth  that  slew; 

Not  that  a  cloudless  blue 
Forever  was  in  sight, 

Or  that  the  heaven,  which  burns 
And  now  is  cold  by  turns, 

Looked  out  in  glad  and  everlasting  light; 

No,  not  that  even  the  insolent  ships  from  far 
Brought  war  to  no  new  lands,  nor  riches  worse  than  war: 


But  solely  that  that  vain 
And  breath-invented  pain, 

That  idol  of  mistake,  that  worshiped  cheat, 

That  Honor  —  since  so  called 
By  vulgar  minds  appalled  — 

Played  not  the  tyrant  with  our  nature  yet. 

It  had  not  come  to  fret 
The  sweet  and  happy  fold 
Of  gentle  humankind; 

Nor  did  its  hard  law  bind 
Souls  nursed  in  freedom;  but  that  law  of  gold, 

That  glad  and  golden  law,  all  free,  all  fitted, 

Which  Nature’s  own  hand  wrote:  What  pleases  is  permitted. 

Then  among  streams  and  flowers 
The  little  winged  powers 
Went  singing  carols  without  torch  or  bow; 
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The  nymphs  and  shepherds  sat 
•  Mingling  with  innocent  chat 
Sports  and  low  whispers;  and  with  whispers  low, 

Kisses  that  would  not  go. 

The  maiden,  budding  o’er, 

Kept  not  her  bloom  un-eyed, 

Which  now  a  veil  must  hide, 

Nor  the  crisp  apples  which  her  bosom  bore, 

And  oftentimes,  in  river  or  in  lake, 

The  lover  and  his  love  their  merry  bath  would  take. 

’Twas  thou,  thou,  Honor,  first 
That  didst  deny  our  thirst 
Its  drink,  and  on  the  fount  thy  covering  set; 

Thou  bad’st  kind  eyes  withdraw 
Into  constrained  awe, 

And  keep  the  secret  for  their  tears  to  wet; 

Thou  gather’dst  in  a  net 
The  tresses  from  the  air, 

And  mad’st  the  sports  and  plays 
Turn  all  to  sullen  ways, 

And  putt’st  on  speech  a  rein,  in  steps  a  care. 

Thy  work  it  is  —  thou  shade,  that  will  not  move  — 

That  what  was  once  the  gift  is  now  the  theft  of  love. 

Our  sorrows  and  our  pains, 

These  are  thy  noble  gains. 

But,  O  thou  Love’s  and  Nature’s  masterer, 

Thou  conqueror  of  the  crowned, 

What  dost  thou  on  this  ground, 

Too  small  a  circle  for  thy  mighty  sphere? 

Go,  and  make  slumber  dear 
To  the  renowned  and  high: 

We  here,  a  lowly  race, 

Can  live  without  thy  grace, 

After  the  use  of  mild  antiquity. 

Go,  let  us  love;  since  years 
No  truce  allow,  and  life  soon  disappears. 

Go,  let  us  love:  the  daylight  dies,  is  born; 

But  unto  us  the  light 

Dies  once  for  all,  and  sleep  brings  on  eternal  night. 

Translated  by  Leigh  Hunt 
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TO  THE  DUKE  OF  FERRARA 
IMPLORING  LIBERATION  FROM  HIS  DREADFUL  PRISON 
"  O  magnanimo  figlio  ” 

O  GLORIOUS  prince,  magnanimous  increase 
Of  great  Alcides,  whose  paternal  worth 
Thou  dost  transcend!  to  thee  who  in  sweet  peace 
From  troublous  exile  to  thy  royal  hearth 
Received’st  me  erst  —  again,  yet  once  again, 

I  turn,  and  faint  from  my  deep  cell,  my  knee, 

Heart,  soul,  and  weeping  eyes  incline;  to  thee 
My  lips,  long  silent,  I  unclose  in  pain, 

And  unto  thee,  but  not  of  thee,  complain. 

Turn  thy  mild  eyes,  and  see  where  a  vile  crowd 

Throng  —  where  the  pauper  pines,  the  sick  man  moans; 
See  where,  with  death  on  his  shrunk  cheeks,  aloud 
Thy  once-loved  servant  groans; 

Where,  by  a  thousand  sorrows  wrung,  his  eyes 
Grown  dim  and  hollow,  his  weak  limbs  devoid 
Of  vital  humor,  wasting,  and  annoyed 
By  dirt  and  darkness,  he  ignobly  lies, 

Envying  the  sordid  lot  of  those  to  whom 
The  pity  comes  which  cheers  their  painful  doom. 

Pity  is  spent,  and  courtesy  to  me 

Grown  a  dead  sound,  if  in  thy  noble  breast 
They  spring  not:  what  illimitable  sea 
Of  evil  rushes  on  my  soul  distrest! 

What  joy  for  Tasso  now  remains?  Alas! 

The  stars  in  heaven,  the  nobles  of  the  earth 
Are  sworn  against  my  peace;  and  all  that  pass 

War  with  the  strains  to  which  my  harp  gives  birth; 
Whilst  I  to  all  the  angry  host  make  plea 
In  vain  for  mercy  —  most  of  all  to  thee! 
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TO  THE  PRINCESSES  OF  FERRARA 
OR  THEIR  INTERCESSION  WITH  THE  DUKE 


"  O  figlie  di  Renanta  ” 


DAUGHTERS  of  lorn  Renee,  give  ear!  to  you 

I  talk,  in  whom  birth,  beauty,  sense  refined, 
Virtue,  gentility,  and  glory  true 

Are  in  such  perfect  harmony  combined; 

To  you  my  sorrows  I  unfold  —  a  scroll 

Of  bitterness  —  my  wrongs,  my  griefs,  my  fears, 
Part  of  my  tale;  —  I  cannot  tell  the  whole, 

But  by  rebellious  tears! 

I  will  recall  you  to  yourselves,  renew 

Memory  of  me,  your  courtesies,  your  smile 
Of  gracious  kindness,  and  (vowed  all  to  you) 

My  past  delightful  years: 

What  then  I  was,  what  am:  what,  woe  the  while! 

I  am  reduced  to  beg;  from  whence;  what  star 
Guided  me  hither;  who  with  bolt  and  bar 
Confines;  and  who,  when  I  for  freedom  grieved, 
Promised  me  hope,  yet  still  that  hope  deceived! 


These  I  call  back  to  you,  O  slips  divine 
Of  glorious  demigods  and  kings!  and  if 
My  words  are  weak  and  few,  the  tears  which  grief 
Wrings  out  are  eloquent  enough:  I  pine 
For  my  loved  lutes,  lyres,  laurels;  for  the  shine 
Of  suns;  for  my  dear  studies,  sports,  my  late 
So  elegant  delights  —  mirth,  music,  wine; 

Piazzas,  palaces,  where  late  I  sate, 

Now  the  loved  serpent,  now  the  social  friend  — 
For  health  destroyed,  for  freedom  at  an  end, 

The  gloom  —  the  solitude  —  th’  eternal  grate  — 
And  for  the  laws  the  Charities  provide, 

Oh,  agony!  to  me  denied!  denied! 

From  my  sweet  brotherhood  of  men,  alas, 

Who  shuts  me  out! 


Translations  of  J.  H.  Wiflfen 


THE  contemporary  of  Michelangelo,  of  Raphael,  and  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Giorgio  Vasari  was  himself  a  painter  and  architect  of  reputa¬ 
tion.  His  name  would,  however,  probably  be  forgotten  today,  were 
it  not  for  his  literary  achievement  in  the  '  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Architects.’  In  the  sketch  of  himself  which  Vasari  gives  in  this 
work,  he  tells  the  story  of  the  book’s  origin  and  development,  evidently  re¬ 
garding  it  as  a  mere  incident  in  a  busy  and  renowned  life. 

"  One  evening,”  he  writes,  "  one  evening  among  others  the  conversation  fell 
on  the  Museum  of  Giovio,  and  on  the  portraits  of  illustrious  men  placed 
there  in  admirable  order  and  with  appropriate  inscriptions;  when,  passing 
from  one  thing  to  another,  as  is  done  in  conversation,  Monsignore  Giovio  said 
that  he  always  had  felt,  and  still  did  feel,  a  great  wish  to  add  to  his  museum, 
and  to  his  book  of  '  Eulogies  ’  a  treatise  concerning  men  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  art  of  design,  from  Cimabue  down  to  our  own  times.  He 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  subject,  giving  proof  of  much  knowledge  and 
judgment  in  matters  concerning  our  arts.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  as  he  was 
treating  only  of  generalities,  and  did  not  enter  into  the  matter  very  closely, 
he  often  made  some  confusion  among  the  artists  cited,  changing  their  names, 
families,  birthplaces,  etc.,  or  attributing  the  work  of  one  to  the  hand  of 
another;  not  describing  things  as  they  were  precisely,  but  rather  treating  of 
them  in  the  mass. 

"  When  Giovio  had  finished  his  discourse,  the  cardinal  turning  to  me  said, 
'  What  think  you,  Giorgio  —  would  not  this  be  a  fine  work,  a  noble  labor?  ’ 
'Admirable,  indeed,  most  illustrious  my  lord,’  replied  I:  'provided  Giovio  be 
assisted  by  some  one  belonging  to  our  calling,  who  can  put  things  into  their 
right  places,  and  relate  them  as  they  have  really  occurred;  and  this  I  say  be¬ 
cause,  although  the  discourse  he  has  just  concluded  is  admirable,  yet  he  has 
often  made  assertions  that  are  not  correct,  and  said  one  thing  for  another:’ 
'  Could  you  not,  then,’  replied  the  cardinal,  being  incited  thereunto  by  Giovio, 
Caro,  Tolomei,  and  the  rest  — '  Could  you  not  supply  him  with  a  summary  of 
these  matters,  and  with  notices  of  all  these  artists  —  their  works  being  arranged 
in  the  order  of  time  —  whereby  you  would  confer  that  benefit  also  on  your 
arts?  ’  This,  although  I  knew  the  undertaking  beyond  my  strength,  I  was 
yet  willing  to  attempt,  with  such  power  as  I  possessed,  and  promised  to  do  it 
according  to  the  best  of  my  ability.” 

He  continues  to  tell  us  that  he  promptly  gathered  his  material  together  for 
this  work.  He  was,  indeed,  somewhat  abundantly  supplied  with  notes,  as  since 
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his  boyhood  he  had  collected  for  his  own  recreation  what  items  he  could  find 
concerning  the  great  artists.  When  he  presented  the  summary  to  Monsignore 
Giovio,  that  gentleman  was  so  pleased  with  the  style  that  he  persuaded  Vasari 
to  prepare  the  book  himself.  Thus  it  is  that  Signor  Giorgio  Vasari  won  his 
title  to  many  generations  of  fame. 

He  was  born  in  Arezzo  in  1512.  There  as  a  child  he  copied  the  pictures  in 
the  churches,  encouraged  always  by  his  good  father,  Messer  Antonio.  When 
Giorgio  was  nine  years  of  age,  his  father  took  him  to  pay  his  respects  to 
their  kinsman,  Cardinal  Silvio  Passerini,  who  was  visiting  Arezzo.  This  prelate 
was  much  impressed  by  the  boy’s  familiarity  with  Vergil  and  with  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  learning,  as  well  as  by  his  proficiency  in  drawing.  He  persuaded 
Messer  Antonio  to  conduct  his  son  to  Florence;  and  here  the  boy  was  placed 
with  Alessandro  and  Ippolito  de’  Medici  in  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  was 
put  to  learn  design  under  the  great  Michelangelo. 

Early  in  life  Giorgio  Vasari  began  a  career  of  success.  He  was  an  in¬ 
domitable  worker;  and  during  a  very  brief  interval  between  his  days  of  student 
life  and  those  of  the  remunerated  artist,  he  painted  assiduously  many  frescoes 
for  the  peasantry  outside  Arezzo,  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  experience  to  be 
gained  therefrom.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  care  of  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  devolved  on  him;  and  in  order  to  meet  the  responsibility,  he  was 
forced  to  practise  for  a  time  in  Florence  the  art  of  the  goldsmith.  Commissions 
for  paintings  soon  overtook  him,  however;  and  despite  the  astonishing  rapidity 
with  which  he  worked,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  fulfil  the  demands 
made  upon  his  time.  He  became  the  darling  of  the  court:  but  the  precarious¬ 
ness  of  such  a  popularity  speedily  impressed  itself  upon  him.  "  The  promises 
of  this  world,”  he  writes,  "  are  for  the  most  part  but  vain  phantoms;  to  confide 
in  one’s  self  and  to  become  something  of  worth  and  value  is  the  best  and 
safest  course.”  His  popularity,  however,  in  no  way  diminished  after  he  ceased 
to  rely  upon  it  as  a  means  of  advancement.  His  personality  was  such  as  to 
inspire  affection. 

It  was  largely  his  quality  of  friendliness  which  led  him  to  accomplish  so 
admirably  the  literary  work  by  which  he  lives  today.  He  was  in  close  personal 
relations  with  the  artists  of  his  country,  and  one  of  their  own  calling.  He  was 
always  their  comrade,  never  their  rival.  "  Who,”  exclaims  the  Padre  della 
Valle,  "  would  not  become  the  friend  of  Vasari!  ”  He  had  the  power  of  draw¬ 
ing  into  sympathy  those  who  were  gathered  round  him:  thus  it  is  that  in  the 
'  Lives  ’  we  feel,  not  like  students  ferreting  for  facts  in  the  careers  of  great 
men,  but  rather  as  honored  guests  introduced  to  a  coterie  of  congenial  spirits. 
The  work  has  not  escaped  the  just  charge  of  inaccuracies,  and  has  been  cor¬ 
rected  and  annotated  by  Della  Valle,  Rumohr,  Forster,  and  others.  As  a  critic, 
however,  Vasari  has  always  the  spirit  of  justice,  and  is  usually  able  to  lay 
aside  personal  sympathy  and  to  assume  dispassionate  judgment.  His  style  is 
pure  and  ingenuous,  relieved  by  a  refined  and  subdued  humor;  not  infrequently 
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he  ascends  to  elequence  —  that  somewhat  rare  eloquence  in  which  one  thinks 
less  of  rhetoric  than  of  the  sentiment  expressed,  and  in  which,  despite  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  writer,  one  yet  feels  that  he  is  not  controlled  by  his  subject,  but 
is  still  master  of  it. 

Vasari  died  in  Florence  in  1574,  while  occupied  in  painting  the  cupola  of 
the  Duomo.  As  the  tourist  reads  in  his  Baedeker  today  that  the  prophets  in 
the  lantern  were  the  last  work  of  Giorgio  Vasari,  he  looks  at  them  curiously, 
knowing  that  it  was  not  as  a  literary  critic,  but  as  an  artist,  that  this  man 
expected  to  go  down  to  posterity.  Yet  after  the  passage  of  three  hundred  years, 
his  book  remains  an  authority;  if  not  in  every  particular  congenial  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Ruskin,  it  yet  accords  with  the  prevailing  judgment  of  today.  He 
himself  says  of  his  works  that  if  the  future  finds  no  excellence  in  them,  it  must 
yet  recognize  "  an  ardent  wish  to  do  well  .  .  .  with  great  and  enduring  in¬ 
dustry,  and  a  true  love  for  these  our  arts.”  What  greater  tribute  than  this 
modest  assertion  can  be  paid  to  a  work  accomplished  by  a  master  whom  three 
centuries  have  pronounced  a  man  of  knowledge  and  intelligence? 


RAPHAEL  SANZIO 

From  '  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  ’ 

THE  large  and  liberal  hand  wherewith  Heaven  is  sometimes  pleased 
to  accumulate  the  infinite  riches  of  its  treasures  on  the  head  of  one 
sole  favorite  —  showering  on  him  all  those  rare  gifts  and  graces  which 
are  more  commonly  distributed  among  a  larger  number  of  individuals,  and 
accorded  at  long  intervals  of  time  only  —  has  been  clearly  exemplified  in  the 
well-known  instance  of  Raphael  Sanzio  of  Urbino. 

No  less  excellent  than  graceful,  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  all  that 
modesty  and  goodness  which  may  occasionally  be  perceived  in  those  few 
favored  persons  who  enhance  the  gracious  sweetness  of  a  disposition  more 
than  usually  gentle,  by  the  fair  ornament  of  a  winning  amenity,  always  ready 
to  conciliate,  and  constantly  giving  evidence  of  the  most  refined  consideration 
for  all  persons,  and  under  every  circumstance.  The  world  received  the  gift 
of  this  artist  from  the  hand  of  Nature,  when,  vanquished  by  Art  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Michelangelo,  she  deigned  to  be  subjugated  in  that  of  Raphael,  not  by 
art  only  but  by  goodness  also.  And  of  a  truth,  since  the  greater  number  of 
artists  had  up  to  that  period  derived  from  nature  a  certain  rudeness  and 
eccentricity,  which  not  only  rendered  them  uncouth  and  fantastic,  but  often 
caused  the  shadows  and  darkness  of  vice  to  be  more  conspicuous  in  their  lives 
than  the  light  and  splendor  of  those  virtues  by  which  man  is  rendered  im¬ 
mortal  —  so  was  there  good  cause  wherefore  she  should,  on  the  contrary,  make 
all  the  rarest  qualities  of  the  heart  to  shine  resplendently  in  her  Raphael;  per- 
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fecting  them  by  so  much  diffidence,  grace,  application  to  study,  and  excellence 
of  life,  that  these  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  veil  or  neutralize  every  fault, 
however  important,  and  to  efface  all  defects,  however  glaring  they  might  have 
been.  Truly  may  we  affirm  that  those  who  are  the  possessors  of  endowments  so 
rich  and  varied  as  were  assembled  in  the  person  of  Raphael,  are  scarcely  to  be 
called  simple  men  only  —  they  are  rather,  if  it  be  permitted  so  to  speak,  en¬ 
titled  to  the  appellation  of  mortal  gods;  and  further  are  we  authorized  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  he  who  by  means  of  his  works  has  left  an  honored  name  in  the 
records  of  fame  here  below,  may  also  hope  to  enjoy  such  rewards  in  heaven 
as  are  commensurate  to  and  worthy  of  their  labors  and  merits. 

Raphael  was  bom  at  Urbino  —  a  most  renowned  city  of  Italy  —  on  Good 
Friday  of  the  year  1483,  at  three  o’clock  of  the  night.  His  father  was  a  certain 
Giovanni  de’  Santi;  a  painter  of  no  great  eminence  in  his  art,  but  a  man  of 
sufficient  intelligence  nevertheless,  and  perfectly  competent  to  direct  his  chil¬ 
dren  into  that  good  way  which  had  not,  for  his  misfortune,  been  laid  open  to 
himself  in  his  younger  days.  And  first,  as  he  knew  how  important  it  is  that 
a  child  should  be  nourished  by  the  milk  of  its  own  mother,  and  not  by  that 
of  the  hired  nurse,  so  he  determined  that  when  his  son  Raphael  (to  whom  he 
gave  that  name  at  his  baptism,  as  being  one  of  good  augury)  was  bom  to  him, 
that  the  mother  of  the  child,  he  having  no  other  —  as  indeed  he  never  had 
more  —  should  herself  be  the  nurse  of  the  child.  Giovanni  further  desired 
that  in  his  tender  years  the  boy  should  rather  be  brought  up  to  the  habits  of 
his  own  family,  and  beneath  his  paternal  roof,  than  be  sent  where  he  must 
acquire  habits  and  manners  less  refined,  and  modes  of  thought  less  commend¬ 
able,  in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry  or  other  untaught  persons.  As  the  child 
became  older,  Giovanni  began  to  instruct  him  in  the  first  principles  of  paint¬ 
ing;  perceiving  that  he  was  much  inclined  to  that  art,  and  finding  him  to  be 
endowed  with  a  most  admirable  genius:  few  years  had  passed,  therefore,  before 
Raphael,  though  still  but  a  child,  became  a  valuable  assistant  to  his  father 
in  the  numerous  works  which  the  latter  executed  in  the  State  of  Urbino. 

At  length  this  good  and  affectionate  parent,  knowing  that  his  son  would 
acquire  but  little  of  his  art  from  himself,  resolved  to  place  him  with  Pietro 
Perugino,  who,  according  to  what  Giovanni  had  been  told,  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  to  hold  the  first  place  among  the  painters  of  the  time.  Wherefore, 
proceeding  to  Perugia  for  that  purpose,  and  finding  Pietro  to  be  absent  from 
the  city,  he  occupied  himself  —  to  the  end  that  he  might  await  the  return  of 
the  master  with  the  less  inconvenience  —  in  the  execution  of  certain  works 
for  the  church  of  San  Francesco  in  that  place.  But  when  Pietro  had  returned 
to  Perugia,  Giovanni,  who  was  a  person  of  very  good  manners  and  pleasing 
deportment,  soon  formed  an  amicable  acquaintanceship  with  him;  and  when 
the  proper  opportunity  arrived,  made  known  to  him  the  desire  he  had  con¬ 
ceived,  in  the  most  suitable  manner  that  he  could  devise.  Thereupon  Pietro, 
who  was  also  exceedingly  courteous,  as  well  as  a  lover  of  fine  genius,  agreed  to 
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accept  the  care  of  Raphael.  Giovanni  then  returned  to  Urbino;  and  having 
taken  the  boy,  though  not  without  many  tears  from  his  mother,  who  loved  him 
tenderly,  he  conducted  him  to  Perugia:  when  Pietro  no  sooner  beheld  his 
manner  of  drawing,  and  observed  the  pleasing  deportment  of  the  youth,  than 
he  conceived  that  opinion  of  him  which  was  in  due  time  so  amply  confirmed  by 
the  results  produced  in  the  after  life  of  Raphael.  .  .  . 

But  I  have  now  discoursed  respecting  these  questions  of  art  at  more  length 
perhaps  than  was  needful,  and  will  return  to  the  life  and  death  of  Raphael. 
This  master  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy  with  Bernardo  Divizio,  Cardinal  of 
Bibbiena,  who  had  for  many  years  importuned  him  to  take  a  wife  of  his 
selection;  nor  had  Raphael  directly  refused  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  cardinal,  but  had  put  the  matter  off,  by  saying  that  he  would  wait  some 
three  or  four  years  longer.  The  term  which  he  had  thus  set,  approached  before 
Raphael  had  thought  of  it,  when  he  was  reminded  by  the  cardinal  of  his 
promise;  and  being  as  he  ever  was,  just  and  upright,  he  would  not  depart 
from  his  word,  and  therefore  accepted  a  niece  of  the  cardinal  himself  for  his 
wife.  But  as  this  engagement  was  nevertheless  a  very  heavy  restraint  to  him, 
he  put  off  the  marriage  from  time  to  time;  insomuch  that  several  months 
passed,  and  the  ceremony  had  not  yet  taken  place.  Yet  this  was  not  done  with¬ 
out  a  very  honorable  motive;  for  Raphael  having  been  for  many  years  in  the 
service  of  the  court,  and  being  the  creditor  of  Leo  X  for  a  large  sum  of 
money,  had  received  an  intimation  to  the  effect  that  when  the  hall  with 
which  he  was  then  occupied  was  completed,  the  pontiff  intended  to  reward 
him  for  his  labors  as  well  as  to  do  honor  to  his  talents  by  bestowing  on  him  the 
red  hat,  of  which  he  meant  to  distribute  a  considerable  number,  many  of  them 
being  designed  for  persons  whose  merits  were  greatly  inferior  to  those  of 
Raphael.  The  painter  meanwhile  did  not  abandon  the  light  attachment  by 
which  he  was  enchained:  and  one  day,  on  returning  to  his  house  from  one 
of  these  secret  visits,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  being  mistaken 
for  a  cold,  the  physicians  inconsiderately  caused  him  to  be  bled;  whereby  he 
found  himself  exhausted,  when  he  had  rather  required  to  be  strengthened. 
Thereupon  he  made  his  will,  and  as  a  good  Christian  he  sent  the  object  of 
his  attachment  from  the  house,  but  left  her  a  sufficient  provision  wherewith 
she  might  live  in  decency:  having  done  so  much,  he  divided  his  property  among 
his  disciples  —  Giulio  Romano,  that  is  to  say,  whom  he  always  loved  greatly, 
and  Giovanni  Francesco,  with  whom  was  joined  a  certain  priest  of  Urbino  who 
was  his  kinsman,  but  whose  name  I  do  not  know.  He  furthermore  commanded 
that  a  certain  portion  of  his  property  should  be  employed  in  the  restoration  of 
one  of  the  ancient  tabernacles  in  Santa  Maria  Ritonda,  which  he  had  selected 
as  his  burial-place,  and  for  which  he  had  ordered  that  an  altar,  with  the  figure 
of  Our  Lady  in  marble,  should  be  prepared;  all  that  he  possessed  besides 
he  bequeathed  to  Giulio  Romano  and  Giovanni  Francesco  —  naming  Messer 
Baldassare  da  Pescia,  who  was  then  datary  to  the  Pope,  as  his  executor.  He 
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then  confessed,  and  in  much  contrition  completed  the  course  of  his  life,  on  the 
day  whereon  it  had  commenced,  which  was  Good  Friday.  The  master  was 
then  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  as  he  embellished  the  world 
by  his  talents  while  on  earth,  so  is  it  to  be  believed  that  his  soul  is  now  adorning 
heaven. 

After  his  death,  the  body  of  Raphael  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall  wherein  he  had  last  worked,  with  the  picture  of  the  Transfiguration  which 
he  had  executed  for  Cardinal  Giulio  de’  Medici,  at  the  head  of  the  corpse. 
He  who,  regarding  that  living  picture,  afterwards  turned  to  consider  that  dead 
body,  felt  his  heart  bursting  with  grief  as  he  beheld  them.  The  loss  of  Raphael 
caused  the  cardinal  to  command  that  this  work  should  be  placed  on  the  high 
altar  of  San  Pietro-a-Montorio,  where  it  has  ever  since  been  held  in  the  utmost 
veneration  for  its  own  great  value,  as  well  as  for  the  excellence  of  its  author. 
The  remains  of  this  divine  artist  received  that  honorable  sepulture  which 
the  noble  spirit  whereby  they  had  been  informed  had  so  well  deserved;  nor 
was  there  any  artist  in  Rome  who  did  not  deeply  bewail  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  departure  of  the  master,  or  who  failed  to  accompany  his  remains  to  their 
repose. 

The  death  of  Raphael  was  in  like  manner  deplored  by  all  the  papal  court: 
not  only  because  he  had  formed  part  thereof,  since  he  had  held  the  office  of 
chamberlain  to  the  pontiff,  but  also  because  Leo  X  had  esteemed  him  so  highly, 
that  his  loss  occasioned  that  sovereign  the  bitterest  grief.  O  most  happy  and 
thrice  blessed  spirit,  of  whom  all  are  proud  to  speak,  whose  actions  are  cele¬ 
brated  with  praise  by  all  men,  and  the  least  of  whose  works  left  behind  thee 
is  admired  and  prized! 

When  this  noble  artist  died,  well  might  Painting  have  departed  also;  for 
when  he  closed  his  eyes,  she  too  was  left  as  it  were  blind.  But  now  to  us,  whose 
lot  it  is  to  come  after  him,  there  remains  to  imitate  the  good,  or  rather  the 
excellent,  of  which  he  has  left  us  the  example;  and  as  our  obligations  to  him 
and  his  great  merits  well  deserve,  to  retain  the  most  grateful  remembrance  of 
him  in  our  hearts,  while  we  ever  maintain  his  memory  in  the  highest  honor 
with  our  lips.  To  him  of  a  truth  it  is  that  we  owe  the  possession  of  invention, 
coloring,  and  execution,  brought  alike  and  altogether  to  that  point  of  per¬ 
fection  for  which  few  could  have  dared  to  hope;  nor  has  any  man  ever  aspired 
to  pass  before  him. 

And  in  addition  to  the  benefits  which  this  great  master  conferred  on  art, 
being  as  he  was  its  best  friend,  we  have  the  further  obligation  to  him  of  having 
taught  us  by  his  life  in  what  manner  we  should  comport  ourselves  towards 
great  men,  as  well  as  towards  those  of  lower  degree,  and  even  towards  the 
lowest;  nay,  there  was  among  his  many  extraordinary  gifts  one  of  such  value 
and  importance,  that  I  can  never  sufficiently  admire  it,  and  always  think 
thereof  with  astonishment.  This  was  the  power  accorded  to  him  by  Heaven,  of 
bringing  all  who  approached  his  presence  into  harmony;  an  effect  inconceivably 
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surprising  in  our  calling,  and  contrary  to  the  nature  of  our  artists:  yet  all,  I  do 
not  say  of  the  inferior  grades  only,  but  even  those  who  lay  claim  to  be  great 
personages  (and  of  this  humor  our  art  produces  immense  numbers) ,  became 
as  of  one  mind,  once  they  began  to  labor  in  the  society  of  Raphael;  continuing 
in  such  unity  and  concord  that  all  harsh  feelings  and  evil  dispositions  became 
subdued,  and  disappeared  at  the  sight  of  him,  every  vile  and  base  thought 
departing  from  the  mind  before  his  influence.  Such  harmony  prevailed  at  no 
other  time  than  his  own.  And  this  happened  because  all  were  surpassed  by  him 
in  friendly  courtesy  as  well  as  in  art;  all  confessed  the  influence  of  his  sweet 
and  gracious  nature,  which  was  so  replete  with  excellence,  and  so  perfect  in 
all  the  charities,  that  not  only  was  he  honored  by  men,  but  even  by  the  very 
animals,  who  would  constantly  follow  his  steps,  and  always  loved  him. 

We  find  it  related  that  whenever  any  other  painter,  whether  known  to 
Raphael  or  not,  requested  any  design  or  assistance  of  whatever  kind  at  his 
hands,  he  would  invariably  leave  his  work  to  do  him  service;  he  continually 
kept  a  large  number  of  artists  employed,  all  of  whom  he  assisted  and  instructed 
with  an  affection  which  was  rather  as  that  of  a  father  to  his  children,  than 
merely  as  of  an  artist  to  artists.  From  these  things  it  followed  that  he  was 
never  seen  to  go  to  court  but  surrounded  and  accompanied,  as  he  left  his 
house,  by  some  fifty  painters  —  all  men  of  ability  and  distinction  —  who 
attended  him  thus  to  give  evidence  of  the  honor  in  which  they  held  him.  He 
did  not,  in  short,  live  the  life  of  the  painter,  but  that  of  a  prince.  Wherefore, 
O  art  of  painting!  well  mightest  thou  for  thy  part  then  esteem  thyself  most 
happy,  having,  as  thou  hadst,  one  artist  among  thy  sons  by  whose  virtues  and 
talents  thou  wert  thyself  exalted  to  heaven.  Thrice  blessed  indeed  mayest  thou 
declare  thyself,  since  thou  hast  seen  thy  disciples,  by  pursuing  the  footsteps  of 
a  man  so  exalted,  acquire  the  knowledge  of  how  life  should  be  employed,  and 
become  impressed  with  the  importance  of  uniting  the  practice  of  virtue  to  that 
of  art.  Conjoined  as  these  were  in  the  person  of  Raphael,  their  force  availed 
to  constrain  the  greatness  of  Julius  II  and  to  awaken  the  generosity  of  Leo  X; 
both  of  whom,  high  as  they  were  in  dignity,  selected  him  for  their  most  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  and  treated  him  with  every  kind  of  familiarity:  insomuch  that 
by  means  of  the  favor  he  enjoyed  with  them,  and  the  powers  with  which  they 
invested  him,  he  was  able  to  do  the  utmost  honor  to  himself  and  to  art.  Most 
happy  also  may  well  be  called  those  who,  being  in  his  service,  worked  under 
his  own  eye;  since  it  has  been  found  that  all  who  took  pains  to  imitate  this 
master  have  arrived  at  a  safe  haven,  and  attained  to  a  respectable  position.  In 
like  manner,  all  who  do  their  best  to  emulate  his  labors  in  art  will  be  honored 
on  earth,  as  it  is  certain  that  all  who  resemble  him  in  the  rectitude  of  his  life 
will  receive  their  reward  in  heaven. 


Translated  by  Mrs.  Jonathan  Foster 


FILIPPO  BRUNO,  known  as  Giordano  Bruno,  was  born  at  Nola,  near 
Naples,  in  1548.  This  was  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Copernicus, 
whose  system  he  eagerly  espoused,  and  ten  years  before  the  birth  of 
Bacon,  with  whom  he  associated  in  England.  Of  an  ardent,  poetic  tempera¬ 
ment,  he  entered  the  Dominican  Order  in  Naples  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen, 
doubtless  attracted  to  conventual  life  by  the  opportunities  of  study  it  offered 
to  an  eager  intellect.  Bruno  had  been  in  the  monastery  nearly  thirteen  years 
when  he  was  accused  of  heresy  in  attacking  some  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church. 
He  fled  first  to  Rome  and  then  to  northern  Italy,  where  he  wandered  about 
for  three  seasons  from  city  to  city,  teaching  and  writing.  In  1579  he  arrived 
at  Geneva,  then  the  stronghold  of  the  Calvinists.  Coming  into  conflict  with 
the  authorities  there  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison.  He  escaped  and  went  to  Toulouse,  at  that  time  the  literary  center  of 
Southern  France,  where  he  lectured  for  a  year  on  Aristotle.  His  restless  spirit, 
however,  drove  him  on  to  Paris.  Here  he  was  made  Professor  Extraordinary  at 
the  Sorbonne. 

Although  his  teachings  were  almost  directly  opposed  to  the  philosophic 
tenets  of  the  time,  attacking  the  current  dogmas,  and  Aristotle,  the  idol  of 
the  schoolmen,  yet  such  was  the  power  of  Bruno’s  eloquence  and  the  charm 
of  his  manner  that  crowds  flocked  to  his  lecture-room,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  foreign  teachers  the  University  had  known.  Under  pretense 
of  expounding  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  set  forth  his  own  philos¬ 
ophy.  He  also  spoke  much  on  the  art  of  memory,  amplifying  the  writings  of 
Raymond  Lull;  and  these  principles,  formulated  by  the  monk  of  the  thirteenth 
century  and  taken  up  again  by  the  free-thinkers  of  the  sixteenth,  are  the  basis 
of  all  the  present-day  mnemonics. 

But  Bruno  went  even  further.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  King  Henry  III 
of  France,  who  in  1583  introduced  him  to  the  French  ambassador  to  England, 
Castelnuovo  di  Manvissiere.  Going  to  London,  he  spent  three  years  in  the 
family  of  this  nobleman,  more  as  friend  than  dependent.  They  were  the  hap¬ 
piest,  or  at  least  the  most  restful  years  of  his  stormy  life.  Bruno  came  into 
the  most  brilliant  court  circles,  meeting  even  the  Queen,  who  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  all  men  of  culture,  especially  the  Italians.  The  astute  monk  recipro¬ 
cated  her  good-will  by  paying  her  the  customary  tribute  of  flattery.  He  won 
the  friendship  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  whom  he  dedicated  two  of  his  books, 
and  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  Spenser,  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Dyer,  Harvey, 
Sir  William  Temple,  Bacon,  and  other  wits  and  poets  of  the  day.  He  also 
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lectured  at  Oxford,  but  the  English  university  found  less  favor  in  his  eyes  than 
English  court  life.  Pedantry  had  indeed  set  its  fatal  mark  on  scholarship,  not 
only  on  the  Continent  but  in  England.  Aristotle  was  still  the  god  of  the  pedants 
of  that  age,  and  dissent  from  his  teaching  was  heavily  punished,  for  the  dry 
dust  of  learning  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  scholastics  to  new  truths. 

Bruno,  the  knight-errant  of  these  truths,  devoted  all  his  life  to  scourging 
pedantry,  and  dissented  in  toto  from  the  idol  of  the  schools.  No  wonder  he 
and  Oxford  did  not  agree  together.  He  wittily  calls  her  "  the  widow  of  sound 
learning,”  and  again,  "  a  constellation  of  pedantic,  obstinate  ignorance  and 
presumption,  mixed  with  a  clownish  incivility  that  would  tax  the  patience  of 
Job.”  He  lashed  the  shortcomings  of  English  learning  in  '  La  Cena  delle 
Ceneri’  [Ash  Wednesday  Conversation].  But  Bruno’s  roving  spirit,  and  per¬ 
haps  also  his  heterodox  tendencies,  drove  him  at  last  from  England,  and  for 
the  next  five  years  he  roamed  about  Germany,  leading  the  life  of  the  wandering 
scholars  of  the  time,  always  involved  in  conflicts  and  controversies  with  the 
authorities,  always  antagonistic  to  public  opinion.  Flying  in  the  face  of 
the  most  cherished  traditions,  he  underwent  the  common  experience  of  all 
prophets:  the  minds  he  was  bent  on  awakening  refused  to  be  aroused. 

Finally  he  was  invited  by  Zuone  Moceriigo  of  Venice  to  teach  him  the  higher 
and  secret  learning.  The  Venetian  supposed  that  Bruno,  with  more  than 
human  erudition,  possessed  the  art  of  conveying  knowledge  into  the  heads  of 
dullards.  Disappointed  in  this  expectation,  he  quarreled  with  his  teacher,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  revenge  picked  out  of  Bruno’s  writings  a  mass  of  testimony 
sufficient  to  convict  him  of  heresy.  This  he  turned  over  to  the  Inquisitor  at 
Venice.  Bruno  was  arrested,  convicted,  and  sent  to  the  Inquisition  in  Rome. 
When  called  upon  there  to  recant,  he  replied,  "  I  ought  not  to  recant,  and 
I  will  not  recant.”  He  was  accordingly  confined  in  prison  for  seven  years,  then 
sentenced  to  death.  On  hearing  the  warrant  he  said,  "  It  may  be  that  you 
fear  more  to  deliver  this  judgment  than  I  to  bear  it.”  On  February  17,  1600,  he 
was  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  Campo  de’  Fiori  at  Rome.  He  remained  steadfast 
to  the  end,  saying,  "  I  die  a  martyr,  and  willingly.”  His  ashes  were  cast  into 
the  Tiber.  In  1889,  his  statue  was  unveiled  on  the  very  spot  where  he  suffered; 
and  the  Italian  government  brought  out  the  '  National  Edition  ’  of  his  Latin 
works.  The  Italian  works  were  edited  later  by  Croce  and  Gentile. 

In  their  substance  Bruno’s  writings  belong  to  philosophy  rather  than  to 
literature,  although  they  are  still  interesting  both  historically  and  biograph¬ 
ically  as  an  index  of  the  character  of  the  man  and  of  the  temper  of  the  time. 
Many  of  the  works  have  either  perished  or  are  hidden  away  in  inaccessible 
archives.  For  two  hundred  years  they  were  tabooed,  and  as  late  as  1836  for¬ 
bidden  to  be  shown  in  the  public  library  of  Dresden.  He  published  twenty- 
five  works  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  left  many  others  incomplete,  for  in  all 
his  wanderings  he  was  continually  writing.  The  eccentric  titles  show  his  desire 
to  attract  attention:  as  '  The  Work  of  the  Great  Key,’  '  The  Exploration  of 
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the  Thirty  Seals/  etc.  The  first  extant  work  is  '  II  Candelajo  ’  [The  Taper], 
a  comedy  which  in  its  license  of  language  and  manner  vividly  reflects  the  time. 
In  the  dedication  he  discloses  his  philosophy:  "  Time  takes  away  everything 
and  gives  everything.”  The  '  Spaccio  della  Bestia  Trionfante’  [Expulsion  of 
the  Triumphant  Beast],  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  is  an  attack  on  the 
superstitions  of  the  day,  a  curious  medley  of  learning,  imagination,  and  buf¬ 
foonery.  '  DegP  Eroici  Furori  ’  [The  Heroic  Enthusiasts]  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  modem  readers,  and  in  its  majestic  exaltation  and  poetic  imagery  is  a 
true  product  of  Italian  culture. 

Bruno  was  evidently  a  man  of  vast  intellect  and  of  immense  erudition.  His 
philosophic  speculations  comprehended  not  only  the  ancient  thought,  and  that 
current  at  his  time,  but  also  reached  out  toward  the  future  and  the  results  of 
modem  science.  He  perceived  some  of  the  facts  which  were  later  formulated 
in  the  theory  of  evolution.  "  The  mind  of  man  differs  from  that  of  lower 
animals  and  of  plants  not  in  quality  but  only  in  quantity.  .  .  .  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  is  the  resultant  of  innumerable  individuals.  Each  species  is  the  starting 
point  for  the  next.  .  .  .  No  individual  is  the  same  today  as  yesterday.” 

Not  only  in  this  divination  of  coming  truths  is  he  modern,  but  also  in  his 
methods  of  investigation.  Reason  was'  to  him  the  guide  to  truth.  In  a  study  of 
him  Lewes  says:  "Bruno  was  a  true  Neapolitan  child  —  as  ardent  as  its 
soil  ...  as  capricious  as  its  varied  climate.  There  was  a  restless  energy  which 
fitted  him  to  become  the  preacher  of  a  new  crusade  —  urging  him  to  throw  a 
haughty  defiance  in  the  face  of  every  authority  in  every  country  —  an  energy 
which  closed  his  wild  adventurous  career  at  the  stake.”  He  was  distinguished 
also  by  a  rich  fancy,  a  varied  humor,  and  a  chivalrous  gallantry,  which  con¬ 
stantly  remind  us  that  the  intellectual  athlete  is  an  Italian,  and  an  Italian  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 


A  DISCOURSE  OF  POETS 
From  '  The  Heroic  Enthusiasts  ’ 


CICADA.  Say,  what  do  you  mean  by  those  who  vaunt  themselves  of 
myrtle  and  laurel? 

Tansillo.  Those  may  and  do  boast  of  the  myrtle  who  sing  of  love: 
if  they  bear  themselves  nobly,  they  may  wear  a  crown  of  that  plant  consecrated 
to  Venus,  of  which  they  know  the  potency.  Those  may  boast  of  the  laurel  who 
sing  worthily  of  things  pertaining  to  heroes,  substituting  heroic  souls  for 
speculative  and  moral  philosophy,  praising  them  and  setting  them  as  mirrors 
and  exemplars  for  political  and  civil  actions. 

Cicada.  There  are  then  many  species  of  poets  and  crowns? 

Tansillo.  Not  only  as  many  as  there  are  Muses,  but  a  great  many  more;  for 
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although  genius  is  to  be  met  with,  yet  certain  modes  and  species  of  human 
ingenuity  cannot  be  thus  classified. 

Cicada.  There  are  certain  schoolmen  who  barely  allow  Homer  to  be  a  poet, 
and  set  down  Vergil,  Ovid,  Martial,  Hesiod,  Lucretius,  and  many  others  as 
versifiers,  judging  them  by  the  rules  of  poetry  of  Aristotle. 

Tansillo.  Know  for  certain,  my  brother,  that  such  as  these  are  beasts.  They 
do  not  consider  that  those  rules  serve  principally  as  a  frame  for  the  Homeric 
poetry,  and  for  other  similar  to  it;  and  they  set  up  one  as  a  great  poet,  high 
as  Homer,  and  disallow  those  of  other  vein  and  art  and  enthusiasm,  who  in 
their  various  kinds  are  equal,  similar,  or  greater. 

Cicada.  So  that  Homer  was  not  a  poet  who  depended  upon  rules,  but  was 
the  cause  of  the  rules  which  serve  for  those  who  are  more  apt  at  imitation  than 
invention,  and  they  have  been  used  by  him  who,  being  no  poet,  yet  knew  how 
to  take  the  rules  of  Homeric  poetry  into  service,  so  as  to  become,  not  a  poet  or 
a  Homer,  but  one  who  apes  the  Muse  of  others? 

Tansillo.  Thou  dost  well  conclude  that  poetry  is  not  bom  in  rules,  or  only 
slightly  and  accidentally  so:  the  rules  are  derived  from  the  poetry,  and  there 
are  as  many  kinds  and  sorts  of  true  rules  as  there  are  kinds  and  sorts  of  true 
poets. 

Cicada.  How  then  are  the  true  poets  to  be  known? 

Tansillo.  By  the  singing  of  their  verses:  in  that  singing  they  give  delight, 
or  they  edify,  or  they  edify  and  delight  together. 

Cicada.  To  whom  then  are  the  rules  of  Aristotle  useful? 

Tansillo.  To  him  who,  unlike  Homer,  Hesiod,  Orpheus,  and  others,  could 
not  sing  without  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  and  who,  having  no  Muse  of  his  own, 
would  coquette  with  that  of  Homer. 

Cicada.  Then  they  are  wrong,  those  stupid  pedants  of  our  days,  who  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  number  of  poets  those  who  do  not  use  words  and  metaphors 
conformable  to,  or  whose  principles  are  not  in  union  with,  those  of  Homer  and 
Vergil;  or  because  they  do  not  observe  the  custom  of  invocation,  or  because 
they  weave  one  history  or  tale  with  another,  or  because  they  finish  the  song 
with  an  epilogue  on  what  has  been  said  and  a  prelude  on  what  is  to  be  said, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  criticism  and  censure;  from  whence  it  seems  they 
would  imply  that  they  themselves,  if  the  fancy  took  them,  could  be  the  true 
poets:  and  yet  in  fact  they  are  no  other  than  worms,  that  know  not  how  to  do 
anything  well,  but  are  born  only  to  gnaw  and  befoul  the  studies  and  labors  of 
others,  and  not  being  able  to  attain  celebrity  by  their  own  virtue  and  in¬ 
genuity,  seek  to  put  themselves  in  the  front,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  through 
the  defects  and  errors  of  others. 

Tansillo.  There  are  as  many  sorts  of  poets  as  there  are  sentiments  and 
ideas;  and  to  these  it  is  possible  to  adapt  garlands,  not  only  of  every  species  of 
plant,  but  also  of  other  kinds  of  material.  So  the  crowns  of  poets  are  made 
not  only  of  myrtle  and  of  laurel,  but  of  vine  leaves  for  the  white-wine  verses, 
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and  of  ivy  for  the  bacchanals;  of  olive  for  sacrifice  and  laws;  of  poplar,  of 
elm,  and  of  corn  for  agriculture;  of  cypress  for  funerals,  and  innumerable 
other  occasions;  and  if  it  please  you,  also  of  the  material  signified  by  a  good 
fellow  when  he  exclaimed: 

"  O  Friar  Leek!  O  Poetaster! 

That  in  Milan  didst  buckle  on  thy  wreath 
Composed  of  salad,  sausage,  and  the  pepper-caster.” 

Cicada.  Now  surely  he  of  divers  moods,  which  he  exhibits  in  various  ways, 
may  cover  himself  with  the  branches  of  different  plants,  and  may  hold  dis¬ 
course  worthily  with  the  Muses;  for  they  are  his  aura  or  comforter,  his  anchor 
or  support,  and  his  harbor,  to  which  he  retires  in  times  of  labor,  of  agitation, 
and  of  storm.  Hence  he  cries:  "  O  Mountain  of  Parnassus,  where  I  abide; 
Muses,  with  whom  I  converse;  Fountain  of  Helicon,  where  I  am  nourished; 
Mountain,  that  affordest  me  a  quiet  dwelling-place;  Muses,  that  inspire  me 
with  profound  doctrines;  Fountain,  that  cleanest  me;  Mountain,  on  whose 
ascent  my  heart  uprises;  Muses,  that  in  discourse  revive  my  spirits;  Fountain, 
whose  arbors  cool  my  brows,  change  my  death  into  life,  my  cypress  to  laurels, 
and  my  hells  into  heavens:  that  is,  give  me  immortality,  make  me  a  poet, 
render  me  illustrious!  ” 

Tansillo.  Well;  because  to  those  whom  Heaven  favors,  the  greatest  evils 
turn  to  greatest  good;  for  needs  or  necessities  bring  forth  labors  and  studies, 
and  these  most  often  bring  the  glory  of  immortal  splendor. 

Cicada.  For  to  die  in  one  age  makes  us  live  in  all  the  rest. 


CANTICLE  OF  THE  SHINING  ONES 
A  Tribute  to  English  Women,  from  '  The  Nolan  ’ 


NOTHING  I  envy,  from  this  thy  sky,” 

Spake  Neptune  thus,  and  raised  his  lofty  crest. 
"God  of  the  waves,”  said  Jove,  "thy  pride  runs  high; 
What  more  wouldst  add  to  own  thy  stern  behest?  ” 

"  Thou,”  spake  the  god,  "  dost  rule  the  fiery  span, 

The  circling  spheres,  the  glittering  shafts  of  day; 

Greater  am  I,  who  in  the  realm  of  man 

Rule  Thames,  with  all  his  Nymphs  in  fair  array. 

"  In  this  my  breast  I  hold  the  fruitful  land, 

The  vasty  reaches  of  the  trembling  sea; 

And  what  in  night’s  bright  dome,  or  day’s,  shall  stand 
Before  these  radiant  maids  who  dwell  with  me?  ” 
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"  Not  thine,”  said  Jove,  "  god  of  the  watery  mount, 
To  exceed  my  lot;  but  thou  my  lot  shalt  share: 
Thy  heavenly  maids  among  my  stars  I’ll  count, 
And  thou  shalt  own  the  stars  beyond  compare!  ” 


OF  IMMENSITY 

From  Frith’s  '  Life  of  Giordano  Bruno  ’ 

TIS  thou,  O  Spirit,  dost  within  my  soul 

This  weakly  thought  with  thine  own  life  amend: 
Rejoicing,  dost  thy  rapid  pinions  lend 
Me,  and  dost  wing  me  to  that  lofty  goal 
Where  secret  portals  ope  and  fetters  break, 

And  thou  dost  grant  me,  by  thy  grace  complete, 

Fortune  to  spurn,  and  death;  O  high  retreat, 

Which  few  attain,  and  fewer  yet  forsake! 

Girdled  with  gates  of  brass  in  every  part, 

Prisoned  and  bound  in  vain,  ’tis  mine  to  rise 
Through  sparkling  fields  of  air  to  pierce  the  skies, 

Sped  and  accoutred  by  no  doubting  heart, 

Till,  raised  on  clouds  of  contemplation  vast, 

Light,  leader,  law,  Creator,  I  attain  at  last. 


LIFE  WELL  LOST 

WINGED  by  desire  and  thee,  O  dear  delight! 

As  still  the  vast  and  succoring  air  I  tread, 
So,  mounting  still,  on  swifter  pinions  sped, 
I  scorn  the  world,  and  heaven  receives  my  flight. 

And  if  the  end  of  Ikaros  be  nigh, 

I  will  submit,  for  I  shall  know  no  pain: 

And  falling  dead  to  earth,  shall  rise  again; 

What  lowly  life  with  such  high  death  can  vie? 

Then  speaks  my  heart  from  out  the  upper  air, 

"  Whither  dost  lead  me?  sorrow  and  despair 
Attend  the  rash”:  and  thus  I  make  reply:  — 

"  Fear  thou  no  fall,  nor  lofty  ruin  sent; 

Safely  divide  the  clouds,  and  die  content, 

When  such  proud  death  is  dealt  thee  from  on  high.” 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  NINE  SINGERS 

[ The  first  sings  and  plays  the  cithern.'] 

O  CLIFFS  and  rocks!  O  thorny  woods!  O  shore! 

O  hills  and  dales!  O  valleys,  rivers,  seas! 
How  do  your  new-discovered  beauties  please? 
O  Nymph,  ’tis  yours  the  guerdon  rare, 

If  now  the  open  skies  shine  fair; 

O  happy  wanderings,  well  spent  and  o’er! 

he  second  sings  and  plays  to  his  mandolin.'] 

O  happy  wanderings,  well  spent  and  o’er! 

Say  then,  O  Circe,  these  heroic  tears, 

These  griefs,  endured  through  tedious  months  and  years, 
Were  as  a  grace  divine  bestowed 
If  now  our  weary  travail  is  no  more. 

{  The  third  sings  and  plays  to  his  lyre.] 

If  now  our  weary  travail  is  no  more! 

If  this  sweet  haven  be  our  destined  rest, 

Then  naught  remains  but  to  be  blest, 

To  thank  our  God  for  all  his  gifts, 

Who  from  our  eyes  the  veil  uplifts, 

Where  shines  the  light  upon  the  heavenly  shore. 

[' The  fourth  sings  to  the  viol.] 

Where  shines  the  light  upon  the  heavenly  shore! 

O  blindness,  dearer  far  than  others’  sight! 

O  sweeter  grief  than  earth’s  most  sweet  delight! 
For  ye  have  led  the  erring  soul 
By  gradual  steps  to  this  fair  goal, 

And  through  the  darkness  into  light  we  soar. 

[The  fifth  sings  to  a  Spanish  timbrel.] 

And  through  the  darkness  into  light  we  soar! 

To  full  fruition  all  high  thought  is  brought, 

With  such  brave  patience  that  ev’n  we 
At  least  the  only  path  can  see, 

And  in  his  noblest  work  our  God  adore. 
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[The  sixth  sings  to  a  lute.~\ 

And  in  his  noblest  work  our  God  adore! 

God  doth  not  will  joy  should  to  joy  succeed. 

Nor  ill  shall  be  of  other  ill  the  seed; 

But  in  his  hand  the  wheel  of  fate 
Turns,  now  depressed  and  now  elate, 

Evolving  day  from  night  for  evermore. 

[The  seventh  sings  to  the  Irish  harp.~\ 

Evolving  day  from  night  for  evermore! 

And  as  yon  robe  of  glorious  nightly  fire 
Pales  when  the  morning  beams  to  noon  aspire, 

Thus  He  who  rules  with  law  eternal, 

Creating  order  fair  diurnal, 

Casts  down  the  proud  and  doth  exalt  the  poor. 

[The  eighth  plays  with  a  viol  and  bow.~\ 

Casts  down  the  proud  and  doth  exalt  the  poor! 

And  with  an  equal  hand  maintains 
The  boundless  worlds  which  He  sustains, 

And  scatters  all  our  finite  sense 
At  thought  of  His  omnipotence, 

Clouded  awhile,  to  be  revealed  once  more. 

[The  ninth  plays  upon  the  rebeck .] 

Clouded  awhile,  to  be  revealed  once  more! 

Thus  neither  doubt  nor  fear  avails; 

O’er  all  the  incomparable  End  prevails, 

O’er  fair  champaign  and  mountain, 

O’er  river-brink  and  fountain, 

And  o’er  the  shocks  of  seas  and  perils  of  the  shore. 

Translated  by  Isa  Blagden 

PARNASSUS  WITHIN 

O  HEART,  ’tis  you  my  chief  Parnassus  are, 

Where  for  my  safety  I  must  ever  climb. 

My  winged  thoughts  are  Muses,  who  from  far 
Bring  gifts  of  beauty  to  the  court  of  Time; 

And  Helicon,  that  fair  unwasted  rill, 

Springs  newly  in  my  tears  upon  the  earth, 
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And  by  those  streams  and  nymphs,  and  by  that  hill, 
It  pleased  the  gods  to  give  a  poet  birth. 

The  favoring  hand  that  comes  of  lofty  race, 

No  priestly  unction,  nor  the  grant  of  kings, 

Can  on  me  lay  such  luster  and  such  grace, 

Nor  add  such  heritage;  for  one  who  sings 
Hath  a  crowned  head,  and  by  the  sacred  bay, 

His  heart,  his  thoughts,  his  tears,  are  consecrate  alway. 


COMPENSATION 


THE  moth  beholds  not  death  as  forth  he  flies 
Into  the  splendor  of  the  living  flame; 

The  hart  athirst  to  crystal  water  hies, 

Nor  heeds  the  shaft,  nor  fears  the  hunter’s  aim; 
The  timid  bird,  returning  from  above 

To  join  his  mate,  deems  not  the  net  is  nigh; 

Unto  the  light,  the  fount,  and  to  my  love, 

Seeing  the  flame,  the  shaft,  the  chains,  I  fly; 

So  high  a  torch,  love-lighted  in  the  skies, 

Consumes  my  soul;  and  with  this  bow  divine 
Of  piercing  sweetness  what  terrestrial  vies? 

This  net  of  dear  delight  doth  prison  mine; 

And  I  to  life’s  last  day  have  this  desire  — 

Be  mine  thine  arrows,  love,  and  mine  thy  fire. 


LIFE  FOR  SONG 

COME  Muse,  O  Muse,  so  often  scorned  by  me, 
The  hope  of  sorrow  and  the  balm  of  care  — 
Give  to  me  speech  and  song,  that  I  may  be 
Unchid  by  grief;  grant  me  such  graces  rare 
As  other  ministering  souls  may  never  see 
Who  boast  thy  laurel,  and  thy  myrtle  wear. 

I  know  no  joy  wherein  thou  hast  not  part, 

My  speeding  wind,  my  anchor,  and  my  goal. 

Come,  fair  Parnassus,  lift  thou  up  my  heart; 

Come,  Helicon,  renew  my  thirsty  soul. 

A  cypress  crown,  O  Muse,  is  thine  to  give, 

And  pain  eternal:  take  this  weary  frame, 

Touch  me  with  fire,  and  this  my  death  shall  live 
On  all  men’s  lips  and  in  undying  fame. 
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DECADENCE  AND  REVIVAL  (160^1796) 

THE  century  which  followed  the  death  of  Tasso  has  long  been  regarded 
as  a  period  of  decadence;  and  decadent  the  Seicento  may  well  be 
called  if  we  think  only  of  its  poetry,  its  predominant  form  of  literary 
expression.  The  Italian  seventeenth  century  exaggerated  the  intellectual,  me¬ 
chanical,  strictly  "  literary  ”  attitudes  already  present  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Renaissance,  satisfying  an  instinct  for  novelty  in  ingenuity  of  metaphor  and 
phraseology  and  in  capricious  and  irrational  inventions  of  new  "  kinds  ”  (or 
"  genres  ”)  pompously  put  forward  as  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Certainly 
the  age  over  which  Giambattista  Marino  (1569-1625)  ruled  through  the 
lurid  splendors  and  the  elegant  sensualities  of  his  *  Adonis  ’  buries  its  occa¬ 
sional  moments  of  inspiration  under  mountains  of  prolix  debris  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  extreme  manifestations  of  the  baroque  in  literary  art. 

But  looked  at  from  any  other  point  of  view  the  Seicento  gains.  The  Italian 
mind  chafed  restlessly  within  the  bounds  fixed  by  the  Catholic  Counter- 
Reformation  which  had  stifled  in  Giordano  Bruno  and  in  Tommaso  Campanella 
the  enthusiasms  aroused  by  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus.  It  was  the  age  of 
Galileo  (1564-1642),  and  through  Evangelista  Torricelli  (1608-1647),  Vin¬ 
cenzo  Vi  viani  (1622-1703),  Francesco  Redi  (1626-1697),  Lorenzo  Magalotti 
(1637-1712),  and  others,  the  modem  scientific  spirit  of  that  master  asserts 
itself  in  polite  society  against  the  traditional  domination  of  classical  erudition 
and  the  practice  of  versification.  And  that  life  which  literature  proper  had 
been  taught  to  ignore  bubbles  up  in  the  jocose  poetry  of  the  dialects,  in  the 
mocking  spirit  of  '  The  Rape  of  the  Bucket  ’  (by  Alessandro  Tassoni,  1565- 
1635) ,  in  certain  passages  of  Redi’s  '  Bacchus  in  Tuscany.’  Giambattista 
Basile  (1575-1632)  writes  the  immortal  '  Cunto  delle  Cunti,’  the  first  modern 
collection  of  our  popular  folk-tales.  Ottavio  Rinuccini  with  Jacopo  Peri 
writes  the  first  modern  opera  ('  Dafne,’  1599)  and  the  melodramma  as  the 
opera  was  then  called,  was  to  find  perhaps  its  greatest  creators  before  Mozart 
in  Claudio  Monteverdi  and  Francesco  Cavalli.  More  clearly  than  any  other 
Continental  writer  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (1552-1623)  affirms  the  independence  of 
the  modem  secular  state  against  ecclesiastical  power.  The  Italian  theater  is 
creative  in  a  peculiar  way.  While  Giambattista  della  Porta  (1538-1615)  is 
drawing  the  sum  of  the  various  theatrical  experiments  of  the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury,  the  actors  of  the  so-called  commedia  dell’  arte  are  working  out  the 
formulas  of  the  modern  play  as  we  know  it,  and  amassing  the  materials  of 
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stage-craft  that  are  to  be  set  in  order  by  Moliere.  Probably  the  most  readable 
book  left  to  us  by  the  Italian  seventeenth  century  is  the  '  Despatches  from 
Parnassus  ’  of  Traiano  Boccalini  (1556-1612) ,  a  series  of  spirited  literary  ban- 
terings  in  which  the  restless  bewilderment  of  the  age  vents  itself  in  a  fresh 
paradoxical  wit. 

The  reaction  against  "  Marinism  ”  which  set  in  toward  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  with  the  founding  of  the  Academy  of  Arcadia  (1690)  presented  itself 
as  a  return  to  "good  taste.”  And  in  poetic  form,  indeed  (the  lyric  was  still 
the  dominant  genre) ,  the  eighteenth  century  shows  a  return  to  a  soberer  clas¬ 
sical  spirit.  But  the  substance  also  was  in  part  new.  Aristocratic  manners  took 
over  much  of  the  refinement  that  had  come  to  characterize  the  courts  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  Vienna,  softening  it  with  a  peculiarly  Italian  informality  and  joy 
in  life,  a  peculiarly  Italian  delicacy  of  sentiment.  There  is  a  certain  warm 
ideality  in  the  lyric  of  the  Italian  eighteenth  century  that  is  absent  both  from 
the  older  Petrarchism  and  from  the  austere  elegance  that  prevailed  in  France. 
Buried  in  the  voluminous  works  of  Vincenzo  da  Filicaia  (1642-1707),  Carlo 
Frugoni  (1692-1768),  Pietro  Metastasio  (1698-1782),  Jacopo  Vittorelli 
(1749-1835),  may  be  found  some  of  the  sweetest  melodies,  some  of  the  ten- 
derest  moments,  known  to  world  literature. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  great  era  of  democratic  revolution  in  Europe  Italy 
did  not  figure  prominently,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  '  Treatise  on  Crimes  and 
Punishments’  of  Cesare  Beccaria  (1738-1794)  a  work,  itself,  of  French  in¬ 
spiration.  She  nevertheless  counts  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of  all  time  in 
Giambattista  Vico  (1668-1744),  whose  '  Scienza  Nuova  ’  [New  Science] 
sets  out,  in  the  true  vein  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  to  demonstrate  a  Catho¬ 
lic  theory  of  history,  but  actually  lays  the  foundations  for  the  modern  sciences 
of  anthropology  and  esthetics,  and  creates  the  concept  and  the  method  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  itself.  Still  viewing  Italy  in  a  world  perspective,  the 
dominant  figure  of  her  literature  during  the  eighteenth  century  is  probably 
Carlo  Goldoni  (1707-1793)  whose  comedies  reap  the  benefit  of  the  great 
theatrical  reforms  of  Moliere  but  blend  the  Italian  comic  tradition  of  "  slap¬ 
stick,”  satire  and  mockery,  with  a  vein  of  rich  sentiment  coming  from  Spain 
and  from  France,  and  a  clear  perception  of  character  with  a  vivid  intuition  of 
life  on  his  native  Venetian  lagoons  and  a  kindly  good-humored  wisdom.  If 
Goldoni’s  plays  hold  the  stage  in  all  civilized  countries  to  this  day,  he  is  hardly 
more  enduring,  as  a  dramatic  writer,  than  his  fellow-townsman,  Carlo  Gozzi 
(1720-1806) .  The  so-called  "  fairy  tales  ”  ( fiabe )  of  Gozzi  are  much  more  ex¬ 
ceptional  as  a  form  of  entertainment  than  the  simpler  things  of  Goldoni  — 
they  require  more  elaborate  sets,  and  more  sophisticated  audiences.  Neverthe¬ 
less  their  airy  fancifulness  and  their  wit  cause  their  revival  at  least  once  in 
every  generation  in  most  western  countries,  the  Germans  especially  remaining 
devoted  to  them  from  the  day  they  were  discovered  and  praised  by  Schiller 
and  Goethe.  It  is  curious  that  in  their  own  day  and  country  neither  Goldoni 
nor  Gozzi  held  positions  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Pietro  Metastasio  (1698-1782) 
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who  combines  the  lyric,  the  tragic,  and  the  operatic  tradition  of  Italy  in  his 
so-called  melodrammi,  which  are  really  lyrical  tragedies  executed  with  an 
eye  on  Racine  and  on  the  new  conception  of  character  portrayal  that  had  come 
into  vogue. 

Doubtless  the  Italian  books  of  this  period  most  widely  read  abroad  today 
are  four  famous  autobiographies  —  the  memoirs  of  Goldoni,  of  Gozzi,  of 
Casanova,  and  of  Lorenzo  da  Ponte.  Giacomo  Casanova  (1725-1798)  was, 
next  to  Cagliostro,  the  most  famous  adventurer  and  charlatan  of  his  day. 
His  reminiscences,  known  only  in  an  abridged  form,  cover  many  aspects  of 
life  in  European  countries.  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  (1749-1838)  wrote  his  memoirs 
in  New  York,  whither  he  emigrated  after  a  distinguished  career  as  a  librettist 
of  opera  in  Italy  and  Austria  and  painful  failures  as  an  impresario  in 
England. 

Italians  are  wont  to  glimpse  the  dawning  of  their  modern  consciousness  of 
nationality,  which  sprang  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  work  of  two 
men:  Giuseppe  Parini  (1729-1799),  a  sharp  but  good-natured  and  unpreten¬ 
tious  critic  (in  his  '  Giorno  ’  [The  Day})  of  the  aristocratic  society  that  was 
about  to  be  dethroned  from  power  in  Europe  in  favor  of  the  bourgeoisie;  and 
Vittorio  Alfieri  (1749-1803),  who  came  to  the  tragic  theater  with  a  strong 
civic  consciousness,  and  filled  his  plays  with  a  burning  love  of  freedom  and 
with  bitter  denunciations  of  tyranny.  For  that  matter  the  revolutionary  spirit 
spread  very  slowly  south  of  the  Alps,  and  assumed  a  peculiarly  Italian  form. 
The  Catholic  tradition  in  Italy  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  attack  on  con¬ 
stituted  authorities  which  played  such  havoc  in  France.  Then  again,  the 
"tyrant”  hated  by  the  liberals  in  France  was  the  French  kingdom  itself;  in 
Italy  it  was  a  foreign  power  —  Austria.  Hence  it  came  about  that  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  spirit  in  Italy  took  the  form  of  a  yearning  in  the  Italian  aristocracy 
for  national  independence;  and  by  the  time  this  idea  had  seized  on  the  country 
at  large,  the  excesses  of  the  French  Terror  had  effectually  cured  any  tendency 
toward  democracy  cultivated  Italians  might  have  been  feeling.  The  struggle 
for  independence  was  protracted  furthermore  over  three-quarters  of  a  century 
and  the  question  of  nationality  overshadowed  all  other  issues  during  that  pe¬ 
riod,  compelling,  in  particular,  constant  compromises  between  the  democratic 
parties  and  the  old  aristocracies.  When  the  Italians  of  the  1870’s  were  free 
at  last  to  think  of  the  social  question,  the  latter  was  already  stating  itself  in 
new  terms,  as  a  struggle  between  Socialism  and  Wealth.  This  peculiar  his¬ 
torical  development  explains  many  things  in  modern  Italy  and  especially  the 
isolation  of  the  Italian  mind  in  Europe.  Italy  has  had  many  great  men,  but 
most  of  them  have  been  deeply  and  provincially  Italian.  A  mere  handful  have 
had  interests  universal  enough  to  cross  the  strongly  guarded  frontiers  of  the 
national  mind.  Failure  to  participate  first  in  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  then  in  the  democratic  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  has  left  a  wide  gap  between  Italy  and  the  other  countries  of 
the  West,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Spain. 
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RISORGIMENTO  (1796-1870) 

The  four  centuries  of  the  Renaissance  had  believed  that  there  were  beauti¬ 
ful  things  in  life  and  ugly  things  in  life;  that  the  former  were  alone  the  true 
material  of  literature  and  that  the  beauty  in  them  could  be  realized  in  certain 
definite  and  definable  ways  exemplified  in  the  great  works  of  the  past.  To¬ 
ward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Europeans  began  to  discover  the 
infinite  richness  of  life  as  a  whole  and  to  feel  the  restrictions  of  so-called 
"  classicism  ”  as  an  impoverishment.  The  "  romanticism  ”  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  was  an  immense  broadening  of  the  materials  of  art,  and  a 
criticism,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  esthetic  procedures  of  the  Renaissance. 

As  regards  Italy  one  may  detect  the  early  rumblings  of  this  artistic  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  'Vergilian  Letters’  of  Saverio  Bettinelli  (1718-1808),  in  the 
'  Osservatore  ’  of  Gasparo  Gozzi  (1713-1786),  brother  of  the  author  of  the 
fiabe,  and  in  the  '  Literary  Whip  ’  ('  Frusta  Letteraria  ’)  of  Giuseppe  Baretti 
(1719-1789),  all  of  whom,  though  often  in  contrary  senses  (Bettinelli  at¬ 
tacked  Dante,  Gozzi  defended  Dante) ,  were  conscious  of  the  vacuity  of  much 
of  Arcadian  poetry.  However,  Italy  was  to  discover  her  new  materials  largely 
from  observation  of  other  countries.  She  borrowed  her  civic  spirit  and  her 
deistic  rationalism  from  France.  From  England  she  imported  Shakespeare, 
Pope,  Thomson’s  '  Seasons,’  Defoe’s  '  Robinson  Crusoe,’  the  works  of  Swift, 
Richardson,  and  especially  of  Sterne,  Young,  and  Gray.  From  Germany  came 
Gessner,  Klopstock,  and  Goethe.  But  most  influential  of  all  were  the  transla¬ 
tions  of  "  Ossian  ”  made  by  Melchiorre  Cesarotti  (1730-1808)  in  1763. 

Yet  the  classical  spirit  was  so  strong  in  Italy  that  her  first  reaction  to  the 
new  age  was  to  attempt  to  express  its  sentiments  in  classical  forms,  glorifying 
these  latter  with  a  certain  patriotic  pride.  A  nationalistic  motivation  must  not 
be  overlooked  either  in  the  multifarious  writings  of  Vincenzo  Monti  (1754- 
1826),  or  in  those  of  Ugo  Foscolo  (1778-1828),  author,  the  latter,  of  the 
'  Sepulchres  ’  and  the  '  Graces  ’  and  of  an  imitation  of  Goethe’s  '  Werther,’ 

'  The  Last  Letters  of  Jacopo  Ortis.’  The  Napoleonic  era,  which  was  the  first 
phase  of  the  Italian  awakening,  appears  in  Italian  literature,  as  it  did  in 
Italian  sculpture  with  Canova,  as  a  period  of  neo-classicism. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  debate  between  romanticists  and  classicists  in 
Italy  is  usually  placed  in  the  year  1816,  when  Giovanni  Berchet  (1783-1851) 
published  his  translations  of  Burger’s  '  Wild  Chase  ’  and  '  Lenora  ’  with  '  A 
Semi-Serious  Letter  of  Grisotomo.’  Just  previously,  however,  the  Austrians 
had  subsidized  the  Biblioteca  Italiana  of  Mantua  with  the  idea  of  combating 
by  "  romantic  ideas  ”  from  the  North  the  patriotic  neo-classicism  of  Monti 
and  Foscolo.  Shortly  the  premises  of  nationality,  inherent  in  Romanticism 
nearly  everywhere,  came  to  the  surface  in  Italy  also.  The  Conciliatore,  the 
organ  of  the  Milanese  romanticists,  was  suppressed,  after  a  few  issues,  for  its 
frank  identification  of  "  romantic  ”  with  "  patriotic.” 
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Alessandro  Manzoni  (1785-1873)  dominates  the  Romantic  period,  not  to 
say  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  Italy,  much  as  Victor  Hugo 
dominates  in  France.  Indeed,  his  great  novel,  '  The  Betrothed’  (1827),  while 
never  so  popular  perhaps  as  '  Les  Miserables  ’  of  Hugo,  is  equally  enduring, 
and  probably  shows  a  richer  and  more  complicated  art  than  Hugo  ever  pos¬ 
sessed.  Manzoni  had  published  his  famous  ode  on  the  death  of  Napoleon, 
'  The  Fifth  of  May,’  in  1821  and  the  last  of  his  five  '  Sacred  Hymns  ’  in  1822. 
Of  this  latter  year  were  his  two  tragedies  also,  the  '  Carmagnola  ’  and  the 
'  Adelchi.’  '  The  Betrothed,’  imitated  in  method  from  Walter  Scott,  and  more 
especially  from  '  Ivanhoe,’  had  upon  Italy  the  effect  that  Scott’s  works  had 
upon  Europe  at  large:  to  put  the  country  in  sentimental  possession  of  its 
whole  history,  history  being  considered  no  longer  as  a  matter  of  aristocratic 
erudition  but  as  an  intimate  manifestation  of  a  people’s  life. 

The  fact  that  Manzoni  had  become  a  Catholic  in  1810  and  that  his  novel 
was  an  expression  of  Catholic  idealism  (imposed  upon  a  substructure  of  ironi¬ 
cal  pessimism)  tended  to  limit  its  influence  during  the  period  when  the  Papacy 
was  most  actively  hostile  to  Italian  independence.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  fine 
assertion  of  the  bourgeois  morality  of  Northern  Italy  and,  carefully  worked 
in  all  the  details  of  style,  created  for  modern  Italy  the  model  of  a  language 
freed  from  the  pedantries  of  the  classic  tradition  and  brought  close  to  every¬ 
day  modern  life. 

So  far  as  forms  of  verse  and  flavor  of  language  are  concerned,  it  is  possible 
to  think  of  Giacomo  Leopardi  (1798-1837)  as  the  neo-classicist  who  best 
realized  the  tendencies  prominent  in  Monti  and  Foscolo  —  the  effort  to  ani¬ 
mate  the  new  material  with  the  classical  spirit.  But  Leopardi  was  one  of  the 
richest  souls  that  ever  lived:  he  was  responsive  to  all  the  currents  of  feeling 
that  moved  about  in  his  age.  In  many  of  his  aspects  he  is  within  the  sphere  of 
Romanticism.  A  mind  reared  in  the  tradition  of  the  French  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Leopardi  derived  no  benefit  from  the  naturalisms  and  pantheisms  which 
arose  in  Europe  to  rewarm  the  world  from  which  the  deists  had  excluded  an 
active,  living  God.  His  pessimism,  his  almost  pathological  despondency,  which 
psychologists  are  now  inclined  to  attribute  to  his  physical  sufferings  and  inap¬ 
titudes,  are  unrelieved  by  any  light  save  the  light  of  courage  and  sincerity. 
Leopardi’s  '  Prose,’  brilliant  philosophical  discourses  in  the  form  of  novel¬ 
ettes,  are  the  best  that  Italy  has  to  offer  to  rival  the  tales  of  Voltaire.  His 
poetry  stands  on  an  eminence  by  itself.  There  is  nothing  just  like  it  in  any 
literature. 

From  1821  to  1848  every  educated  Italian  was  a  patriot  and  therefore  an 
outlaw,  tormented  at  home  by  hourly  surveillance,  pursued  in  exile  over  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  police  of  Reaction.  The  voluminous  literature  of  combat  produced 
in  Italy  during  this  time  was,  down  to  19x4,  the  groundwork  of  culture  in 
the  modern  democratic  Italy  that  entered  the  World  War.  Little  of  it  has 
crossed  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  One  might  note  nevertheless  a  few  exceptions: 
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from  the  Napoleonic  period,  Carlo  Botta’s  '  History  of  American  Independ¬ 
ence  ’  (1809);  and  from  the  Risorgimento  proper,  Massimo  d’Azeglio’s 
'  Memoirs  ’  ('  I  Miei  Ricordi  ’)  (written  in  1864) ,  and  perhaps  his  best  novel, 
'  Ettore  Fieramosca  Silvio  Pellico’s  '  Prisons  ’  (1832) ,  the  classic  of  all  "  atroc¬ 
ity  ”  literature;  Cesare  Cantu’s  '  Margaret  Pusterla,’  one  of  the  best  Italian 
"  dime  novels  ”  in  patriotic  vein;  and  Mazzini’s  '  Writings  of  a  Living  Italian.’ 
But  the  Italian  has  a  somewhat  different  picture  of  this  literature  in  mind.  He 
sees  in  Giuseppe  Ferrari’s  '  History  of  Italian  Revolutions  ’  and  '  Theory  of 
Revolution  ’  two  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  modern  theory 
of  history;  in  the  poetry  of  Giuseppe  Giusti  some  of  the  best  satire  in  world 
literature  ('  The  Steam-Guillotine  ’  and  '  The  Boot  ’)  ;  in  the  six  volumes  of 
verse  in  Roman  dialect  of  Gian  Gioacchino  Belli,  the  best  that  the  human  mind 
can  conceive  when  it  is  in  a  sacrilegious  anticlerical  mood;  in  the  '  Italian 
Primacy  ’  of  Vincenzo  Gioberti,  the  extreme  expression  of  Italian  national 
pride. 

THE  KINGDOM  (1870-1900) 

When  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Rome  as  King  of  Italy  in  1870,  Giosue 
Carducci  (1835-1907)  was  thirty-five  years  old.  The  poet  had  been  with  the 
republicans,  during  his  twenties,  with  that  group,  that  is,  which  soon  saw  itself, 
under  Mazzini’s  lead,  constrained  to  accept  the  Piedmontese  monarchy  which 
had  brought  the  aristocracy  over  to  the  cause  of  Italian  independence  and 
made  independence  possible.  Carducci  had  sung  as  a  republican  in  his  '  Juve¬ 
nilia  ’  (1850-1860)  and  in  his  '  Levia  Gravia  ’  (1861-1871).  He  was  to  sing 
as  a  literary  rebel  still  in  '  Iambs  and  Epodes  ’  (1863-1873) .  But  now  Italy  was 
a  fact.  And  she  was  a  new  nation  among  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  Greater 
in  spirit  than  in  power,  it  was  her  instinct  to  feel  her  greatness  where  she  could 
find  it:  in  her  recent  history  to  begin  with,  and  in  her  other  great  pasts  —  the 
Renaissance,  the  Catholic  Middle  Ages,  Antiquity.  Italy  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  democratic  bourgeoisie  that  had  accepted  monarchy  and  feared  the  social 
revolution.  It  was  anticlerical,  but  it  was  sensing  in  the  Church  an  ally  of 
the  parties  of  order  against  Socialism. 

Carducci  was  the  poet  of  this  age.  He  reflects  all  its  moods  and  incoherences. 
He  reflects  them  grandly  and  eloquently  in  the  '  Barbaric  Odes,’  in  his  '  New 
Rhymes,’  in  '  Rhymes  and  Rhythms.’  His  content  remains  profoundly  national 
and  essentially  erudite.  In  1914  he  still  seemed  a  great  poet.  Now  it  is  evident, 
a  quarter-century  after  his  death,  that  he  is  aging.  For  one  thing,  the  class  he 
represented,  the  bourgeoisie  proud  of  its  achievement  in  the  Risorgimento,  has 
passed  from  power  in  favor  of  a  hungry  petty-bourgeoisie. 

Gabriele  d’Annunzio  (1863-  )  was  nearly  thirty  years  younger  than  Car¬ 
ducci;  yet,  in  the  eighties,  he  was  already  vying  with  the  master’s  great  renown 
in  his  '  Primo  Vere,’  his  '  New  Song,’  and  his  '  Isotteo.’  In  the  nineties,  by 
virtue  of  his  responsiveness  (in  his  novels  and  in  his  theater)  to  international 
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currents  then  little  felt  in  Italy,  by  virtue  of  a  personal  career  already  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  by  virtue  of  certain  peculiar  ideals  of  life,  he  was  already  over¬ 
shadowing  the  master.  Now  a  full  generation  of  the  twentieth  century  has 
passed.  D’Annunzio  has  not  passed.  His  '  Laudi  ’  [Praises]  of  1903  have  con¬ 
solidated  his  eminence  as  a  poet  —  the  only  enduring  eminence  Italians  recog¬ 
nize  in  him.  More  than  any  other  individual  he  was  the  banner  of  Italy  in 
the  World  War.  He  was  the  only  eminence  of  the  early  days  of  the  Kingdom 
to  survive  the  great  leveling  of  Fascism.  One  of  the  most  difficult  of  men 
for  non-Italians  to  understand,  D’Annunzio  nevertheless  appeals  to  very  deep 
instincts  in  the  Italian  nature,  caught  as  the  latter  is  in  the  meshes  of  national 
poverty:  he  speaks  grandly,  he  acts  grandly;  he  has  cleared  his  wings  of  the 
shackles  environment  placed  upon  him  and  has  attained  to  beautiful  women, 
splendor  of  living,  artistic  achievement,  spectacular  renown.  In  all  these  senses 
he  is  an  ideal  that  every  Italian  youth  secretly  aspires  to.  There  is  much 
rhetoric  in  D’Annunzio’s  "  heroic  ”  life  as  a  demigod.  But  where  little  else 
is  possible,  rhetoric  is  better  than  nothing.  He  represents  Italians  on  this 
rhetorical  side. 

Apart  from  the  host  of  Carduccians  and  D’Annunzians  erected  by  these 
two  great  figures,  stood,  meantime,  two  other  writers.  One  was  Giovanni  Pas- 
coli  (1855-19x2),  a  tender  poet  of  nature  and  of  the  humble  sufferings  and 
virtues  of  life,  who  corresponds  more  closely  to  the  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon 
notion  of  what  a  poet  should  be  than  either  Carducci  or  D’Annunzio.  In  the 
first  decade  of  the  new  century  Pascoli  stood  virtually  alone  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Italian  lyric  before  the  general  public.  He  was  elected  by 
public  acclaim  to  fill  Carducci’s  chair  at  the  University  of  Bologna.  The  other 
was  Antonio  Fogazzaro  (1842-1911),  the  one  novelist,  aside  from  Manzoni, 
whom  Italy  can  put  forward  as  at  all  capable  of  comparison  with  the  novelists 
of  England,  Germany,  or  France.  Fogazzaro’s  masterpiece  is  '  The  Little  An¬ 
cient  World  ’  ('  Piccolo  Mondo  Antico  ’)  but  there  are  also  '  The  Little 
Modern  World,’  'Leila,’  and  '  Daniele  Cortis,’  all  "good  stories”  composed 
with  knowledge  of  the  novel’s  technique,  all  written  with  some  regard  for  the 
reader,  all  sturdily  mattered  with  deep  and  far-reaching  observations  of  life. 

About  these  "  summits  ”  that  tower  above  the  literary  history  of  the  King¬ 
dom  clusters  a  florescent  literature  less  renowned  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy, 
though  deeply  appreciated  at  home.  Italians  have  regarded  their  "  regional  ” 
literature  as  perhaps  their  most  significant  achievement  during  this  period  — 
Giovanni  Verga,  Luigi  Pirandello,  and  Luigi  Capuana,  for  Sicily;  Salvatore 
di  Giacomo  for  Naples;  Grazia  Deledda  for  Sardinia;  Renato  Fucini  for 
Tuscany;  Antonio  Beltramelli  for  Romagna;  Cesare  Pascarella  and  Trilussa 
for  Rome;  Giovanni  Bersezio  for  Piedmont.  Of  this  list  international  fame 
came  only  to  Verga  (1840-1923)  largely  because  few  of  these  writers  ever 
succeed  in  animating  their  vivid  local  materials  with  any  universal  idea  or 
interest.  Not  even  the  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  to  Deledda  in  1927  was  able 
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to  sell  her  dull  romances  to  a  foreign  public.  Di  Giacomo  was  exalted  to 
national  fame  by  the  efforts  of  admirers  writing  in  the  Voce,  an  influential 
literary  magazine  published  in  Florence  between  1909  and  1915.  Noteworthy 
for  its  exceptional  wit  is  the  '  Discovery  of  America  ’  by  Pascarella.  A  few 
sparks  of  life  appear  also  in  the  theater,  which  offered  a  rather  dreary  pre¬ 
sentment  during  all  the  nineteenth  century.  '  Like  Falling  Leaves  ’  of  Giuseppe 
Giacosa  (1847-1906)  must  be  accounted  a  gem.  So  also  'The  Daughter  of 
Iorio  ’  of  D’Annunzio. '  The  Jest  ’  ('  La  Cena  delle  Beffe  ’)  of  Sem  Benelli  had 
an  international  vogue  by  virtue  of  its  striking  melodramatic  surprises.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  competent  of  the  Italian  dramatists  during  this  period  was 
Roberto  Bracco,  whose  eight  volumes  of  plays  are  all  good  theater  and  all 
have  certain  pretensions  to  literary  value.  One  of  the  modem  world  master¬ 
pieces  of  children’s  literature  is  '  The  Adventures  of  Pinocchio  ’  by  Carlo 
Collodi,  which  has  found  hosts  of  readers  and  imitators  in  every  country. 
Probably  the  most  translated  author  of  the  whole  period  was  Edmondo  de 
Amicis  (1846-1908),  whose  travel  books  may  be  read  in  every  tongue,  and 
whose  '  Cuore  ’  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  school  texts  ever  written. 

FROM  IDEALISM  TO  FASCISM  (1900-1925) 

The  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  in  Italy  —  already  recognizable 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  Italian  civilization  —  began 
in  sharp  and  self-conscious  negation  of  the  eighties  and  nineties.  The  new 
Italy  had  felt  itself  poor  and  weak  among  the  great  industrial  powers;  and  this 
sense  of  inferiority  had  been  ingrained  in  every  Italian  spirit.  The  country 
had  been  making  a  noble  effort  to  educate  its  backward  populace,  create  the 
tools  and  the  exteriors  of  modern  life  possessed  by  the  richer  and  older  states, 
come  abreast  of  the  world  in  "  progress,”  in  science,  in  civic,  democratic 
virtues.  The  effort  implied  hard  and  on  the  whole  unimaginative  work.  Resig¬ 
nation  was  one  of  its  outstanding  doctrines.  The  Italian  mind  felt  cluttered 
and  smothered  —  smothered  by  the  vastness  of  the  material  world  it  lacked 
the  means  to  conquer,  cluttered  by  the  erudition  which  scientific  method,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  historical  branches,  had  accumulated  to  give  body  to  the 
patriotic  Italian  tradition. 

One  has  to  assume  some  such  substratum  of  sentiment  to  understand  the 
speed  and  the  completeness  with  which  the  rewarmed  German  idealism  of 
Benedetto  Croce  (1866-  )  and  Giovanni  Gentile  (1877-  )  conquered  the 
Italian  minds  which  were  maturing  around  1908.  Neo-idealism  came  to  them 
as  a  liberation.  It  seemed  to  free  mind  from  the  oppression  of  memory,  activity 
from  the  restraints  of  poverty,  Italian  originality  from  the  enforced  imitation 
of  mercantile  and  industrial  Europe. 

In  strictly  literary  terms  the  neo-idealistic  "  reform  ”  meant  a  shift  of  in¬ 
terest  from  creative  literature  and  history  to  criticism,  from  belles-lettres  and 
erudition  to  thought-philosophy.  Since  1908  every  Italian’s  first  obligation 
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has  been  to  construct  his  philosophy  of  life,  with  special  attention  to  his  ideas 
on  the  nature  and  processes  of  art.  We  say  every  Italian.  Almost  every  Italian! 
In  Turin  Enrico  Thovez  (1869-1925)  refused  to  be  bothered,  continuing 
to  love  Greece  and  Germany,  to  despise  Latin  civilization,  to  like,  in  short, 
what  he  liked,  without  regard  to  the  "  forms  of  the  spirit  ”  and  the  distinctions 
between  them.  And  in  Florence  Guglielmo  Ferrero  (1871-  )  author  of  '  The 
Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome  ’  continued  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of 
progress  and  decadence  and  to  uphold  the  ideals  of  "  the  nineteenth,  greatest 
and  most  Christian  of  centuries  ”  in  defiance  of  the  "  Parthenopean  Minos  ” 
(Croce) .  But  on  the  whole  Italy  has  been  either  for  or  against  Croce,  and 
when  against  him,  against  him  on  his  own  ground  and  in  his  terminology. 

However  one  may  discuss  Croce’s  ideas  and  their  effect  on  this  recent  Italy, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  grandeur  of  his  achievement.  His  forty  volumes 
of  thought  and  criticism  do  not  contain  an  uninteresting  line.  And  his  life, 
so  remarkable  for  its  activity,  is  just  as  admirable  for  its  courageous  and  un¬ 
shakable  sincerity  and  integrity  in  every  crisis  that  has  faced  his  country.  The 
animus  of  Croce’s  work  is  predominantly  ethical  —  a  sort  of  "  salvation  by 
intelligence.”  It  has  been  most  famous  and  influential,  however,  on  its  esthetic 
side.  In  Croce  the  man  of  letters  has  always  been  quite  as  prominent  as  the 
philosopher.  Gentile,  his  pupil  and  friend  and  then,  under  Fascism,  his  an¬ 
tagonist,  has  been  most  deeply  interested  in  pedagogy  —  he  was  the  author  of 
the  great  reform  of  education  adopted,  finally,  by  Fascism.  But  his  great  gen¬ 
eral  influence  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  ingenious  arguments  he 
supplies  to  patriots  and  imperialists  in  defense  of  nationalism. 

Croce  and  Gentile  are  both  Southerners,  the  former  from  Naples,  the  latter 
from  Sicily.  On  the  side  of  literary  criticism  they  appear  as  successors  and 
continuators  of  Francesco  de  Sanctis  (1818-1883) ,  one  of  the  keenest  critics  of 
the  nineteenth  century  writing  in  any  tongue.  These  three  men,  taken  together, 
may  be  said  to  have  brought  the  spirit  of  the  speculative,  enthusiastic,  aristo¬ 
cratic  South  into  an  Italy  which  had  been  dominated  through  all  the  nineteenth 
century  by  the  practical-minded,  hard-working  democracy  of  the  North. 

The  chief  organ  of  neo-idealism  has  been  Croce’s  magazine  called  Critica, 
published  by  the  Latcrza  firm  at  Bari  in  Apulia.  Florence,  nevertheless,  has  a 
way  of  catching  and  restating  the  complex  movements  of  the  Peninsula  in  an 
influential  way  of  her  own;  and  the  Florentine  group  of  writers  headed  and 
organized  by  Giovanni  Papini  (1881-  )  and  Giuseppe  Prezzolini  (1880-  ) 
in  connection  with  a  series  of  reviews,  Leonardo  (1904-1907) ,  La  Voce  (1908- 
1916),  L’Acerba  (1917-1919)  and  more  recently  (1929)  Pegaso  (founded 
by  Ugo  Ojetti) ,  has  left  its  imprint  upon  all  phases  of  Italian  intellectual 
life.  Most  of  the  earlier  workers  in  this  Florentine  field  were  scattered  by  the 
World  War,  some  even  perished,  as  Renato  Serra  (1884-1915),  perhaps  the 
keenest  of  those  young  critics.  Of  them  the  one  to  attain  greatest  fame  has 
been  Giovanni  Papini.  This  perverse  and  fickle  genius,  who  writes  in  the  raciest 
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Tuscan  style,  has  been  most  feared  as  a  polemist  and  most  read  as  a  Christian 
('  Life  of  Christ  ’) .  His  most  serious  work,  nevertheless,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
autobiography  called  '  The  Failure  ’  ('  Un  Uomo  Finito  ’) .  The  Florentine 
movement  touched  and  kindled  nearly  every  Italian  enthusiasm  —  particularly 
nationalism  and  even  Catholicism.  But  in  Prezzolini  and  in  the  historian, 
Gaetano  Salvemini  (1873-  )  it  fought  for  a  certain  liberalism  of  an  anti- 

Machiavellian,  moralistic  hue. 

Nationalism  proper,  the  doctrine  and  the  philosophy  of  nationalism,  that 
is,  split  off  from  the  Leonardo-Voce  group  with  Enrico  Corradini  (1868-  ), 
equipped  itself  with  the  philosophy  of  Vilfredo  Pareto  (1858-1923),  author 
of  a  '  General  Sociology,’ '  Socialist  Systems,’  '  Democracy  in  Transformation,’ 
and  with  the  ideas  of  Georges  Sorel,  Charles  Maurras,  and  other  French  "  ac- 
tionists,”  and  then  united,  after  the  War,  with  Italian  insurrectionary  Socialism 
and  with  Italian  Syndicalism  to  produce  that  peculiarly  Italian  mixture  of 
political  philosophies  that  was  to  triumph  in  the  Fascism  of  Benito  Mussolini. 

While,  in  the  held  of  thought,  the  idealists  were  attacking  the  education 
of  the  post-Risorgimento  Kingdom,  the  Florentines  its  dispirited  and  resigned 
amorality,  the  Nationalists  its  tolerant  and  mediocre  democracy,  young  poets 
came  forward  to  contest  the  patriotic  sentimentalism  of  Carducci,  the  flam¬ 
boyant  rhetoric  of  D’Annunzio,  the  tearful  banality  of  Pascoli.  This  reaction 
had  a  "  pure  art  ”  phase  and  a  Futuristic  phase,  the  latter  personified  almost 
entirely  in  Filippo  Tommaso  Marinetti  (1878-  ) .  Marinetti  has  enjoyed  great 
publicity,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  for  his  artistic  tours  de  force,  his  attacks 
on  "  history  ”  and  historic  monuments,  his  idealization  of  the  machines  which 
Pittsburgh  and  Detroit  own  and  of  which  Italians  dream.  Futurism  artistic 
and  ethical  corresponded  to  one  of  the  attitudes  represented  in  Fascism  of 
which  Marinetti  was  also  co-founder.  It  remained,  nevertheless,  for  the  "  pure 
art”  group  to  produce  three  important  poets  in  Sergio  Corazzini  (1887- 
1907),  Guido  Gozzano  (1883-1916),  and  Aldo  Palazzeschi  (1885-  ).  Each 
of  these  three  men  have  written  gems  certain  to  remain  in  the  Italian  treasury 
of  golden  lyrics.  The  origins  of  this  movement  in  poetry  are  probably  to  be 
sought  in  Thovez’s  early  efforts  of  1898.  The  so-called  "twilight”  group,  to 
which  Gozzano  and  Corazzini  personally  belonged,  frequented  the  salon  of 
Domenico  Gnoli  (author  of  '  Jacovella  ’)  in  Rome.  But  their  movement  as  a 
whole  probably  demonstrates  that  "  pure  art,”  whatever  it  may  be,  is  an  affair 
of  the  literary  elite.  The  gigantic  effort  Italians  of  all  schools  have  been 
making  during  these  last  years  to  isolate  "  art  ”  from  everything  else,  prompts 
the  reflection  that  "  art  ”  may  perhaps  not  be  so  important  as  it  has  been 
regarded.  If  men  like  Gozzano  delight  a  critic,  sentimentalists  like  Carducci 
and  Pascoli  build  a  nation  and  captivate  a  world. 

In  the  field  of  the  drama,  the  Italian  "  grotesque  ”  and  the  theater  of 
Pirandello,  which  sprang  into  prominence  after  the  War,  stood  out  against 
the  French  "  triangle  play  ”  as  it  had  been  cultivated  by  Marco  Praga  (1863- 
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1929),  by  Dario  Niccodemi  (1877-  )  and  others,  against  the  problem  play 
as  cultivated  by  Roberto  Bracco  (1862-  )  and  Enrico  Annibale  Butti  (1868- 
1912) ,  against  the  romantic  historicism  of  Sem  Benelli  (1877-  ) ,  and  against 
the  Goldonian  dialect  tradition,  with  a  search  for  new  dramatic  effects  through 
a  play  of  fancy,  a  philosophy  of  extreme  idealism  (denial  of  the  external 
reality) ,  a  dialogue  of  ideas.  Whether  this  "  reform  ”  may  be  more  than  a 
momentary  fad  remains  to  be  seen.  It  has  already  produced  three  dramatic 
gems:  Luigi  Chiarelli’s  'Mask  and  the  Face’;  Pirandello’s  'Six  Characters 
in  Search  of  an  Author’  and  Pirandello’s  'Right  You  Are’  (' Cosi  e  se  Vi 
Pare  ’) ;  and  an  author  of  varied  talent  and  great  scope,  Rosso  di  San  Secondo, 
who  wrote  '  Marionette  che  Passione  ’  [Love’s  Puppets]  and  '  The  Sleeping 
Beauty.’ 

Standing  all  by  itself  in  Italian  contemporary  letters  is  the  revival  of  Alfredo 
Oriani  (1852-1909),  author  of  'Political  Struggle  in  Italy’  and  'The  Ideal 
Revolt,’  not  to  mention  his  numerous  novels  ('  Defeat,’  the  most  popular)  and 
other  writings.  Oriani  was  neglected  during  his  lifetime.  His  theory  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  his  nationalism,  his  "  Africanism  ”  (colonial  imperialism)  have  endeared 
him  to  the  present  generation.  But  he  is  probably  bigger  than  any  particular 
group  finds  him.  Oriani,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  few  out-and-out  and  co¬ 
herent  Italian  democrats.  He  is,  with  Croce,  one  of  the  few  who  understand 
Protestantism.  He  is,  with  Guglielmo  Ferrero  and  Gaetano  Mosca,  one  of 
the  few  who  understand  the  United  States. 

But  thus  to  seek,  in  contemporary  Italy,  the  features  that  are  distinctive 
and  characteristic,  is  to  miss  much  of  the  varied  richness  of  contemporary 
Italian  letters.  The  '  Glaucus  ’  of  Ercole  Luigi  Morselli  (1881-1921)  is 
probably  slenderer  in  drama  and  substance  than  Italians  think;  but  it  is  a  gem. 
The  'Beatrice  Cenci’  of  Corrado  Ricci  (1858-  )  is  one  of  the  best  biog¬ 
raphies  ever  written.  The  '  Elements  of  Political  Science  ’  of  Gaetano  Mosca 
(1858-  )  is  one  of  the  most  civilizing  books  of  thought  ever  inspired  by  the 

glorious  tradition  of  Taine.  Luigi  Lucatelli  (1878-1915)  has  a  shriller,  more 
American  wit  in  '  Theodore  the  Sage,’  than  Alfredo  Panzini  ( 1863-  ) ,  whom 
Italians  regard  as  their  leading  humorist  (see  '  Wanted  a  Wife  ’  and  '  Xan¬ 
thippe ’) .  Luciano  Zuccoli,  Guido  da  Verona,  Giuseppe  Antonio  Borgese, 
Corrado  Govoni,  Ada  Negri,  Annie  Vivanti,  Sibilla  Aleramo,  now  in  the 
volume  of  their  work,  now  in  some  happy  portion  of  it,  represent  moods  and 
moments  of  more  than  passing  interest.  As  in  all  modern  countries  the  literary 
population  of  Italy  is  increasing  by  squares  and  cubes  as  does  the  general 
population.  On  the  work  of  the  early  twentieth  century  we  still  lack  the  sifting 
labors  of  Time.  But  decades  which  have  produced  '  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Spirit  ’  of  Benedetto  Croce,  the  '  Laudi  ’  of  Gabriele  d’Annunzio,  '  The 
Failure  ’  of  Giovanni  Papini,  the  '  Sociology  ’  of  Vilfredo  Pareto,  the  '  Six 
Characters  ’  of  Pirandello  will  not  figure  with  dishonor  in  any  picture  of  Italian 
letters  that  may  be  drawn. 
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ITALY  is  generally  felt  to  be,  above  all  other  lands,  the  natural  home  of 
the  drama.  In  acting,  as  in  music,  indeed,  the  scepter  has  never  wholly 
passed  from  her:  Ristori  and  Salvini  certainly  are  not  yet  forgotten. 
The  Graeco-Roman  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  rhetorical  tragedy 
of  Seneca,  have  had  a  far  more  direct  hand  in  molding  the  modern  dramatists’ 
art  than  have  the  loftier  creative  masterpieces  of  the  great  Attic  Four.  Indeed, 
Latin  has  never  become  in  Italy  a  really  dead  language,  remote  from  the  popular 
consciousness.  The  splendor  of  the  Church  ritual,  the  great  mass  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  clergy,  the  almost  purely  Latin  roots  of  the  vernacular,  have  made  such 
a  loss  impossible. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  Terence  and  Plautus  were  often 
revived  on  the  stage,  still  oftener  imitated  in  Latin.  Many  of  the  greatest  names 
in  modem  Italian  literature  are  in  some  degree  associated  with  drama.  Thus 
Machiavelli  made  free  Italian  versions  from  both  the  comic  Latin  poets,  and 
wrote  a  powerful  though  immoral  prose  comedy,  '  The  Magic  Draught  ’ 
('  Mandragola  ’) .  Tasso’s  '  Aminta  ’  is  as  sweet  and  musical,  and  hardly  so 
artificial,  as  that  famous  '  Pastor  Fido  ’  of  Guarini,  which  has  become  the  ideal 
type  of  all  the  mock-pastoral  comedy  out  of  which  the  modem  opera  has  risen. 

So,  when  Goldoni  is  hailed  as  the  father  of  modem  Italian  comedy,  it  can 
only  mean  that  his  prolific  Muse  has  dominated  the  stage  in  our  own  century 
and  in  its  native  land.  In  his  delightfully  nai've  '  Memoirs  ’  he  frequently  an¬ 
nounces  himself  as  the  leader  of  reform  in  the  dramatic  art.  And  this  claim 
is  well  founded;  though  there  is  a  startling  discrepancy  between  the  char¬ 
acter,  the  temper,  the  life  of  this  child  of  the  sun,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal 
of  "  Man  the  Reformer  ”  as  delineated,  for  instance,  by  our  own  cooler-blooded 
Emerson. 

Under  the  lead  of  Goldoni’s  elder  contemporary  Metastasio,  the  lyrical 
drama  of  pastoral  and  artificial  love  had  become  fully  wedded  to  music;  and 
it  is  rightly  felt  that  the  resulting  modern  opera  is  a  genus  of  its  own,  not 
essentially  nor  chiefly  dramatic  in  character  and  aims.  An  opera  can  be  sung 
without  action;  it  cannot  be  acted  without  music.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farce 
had  become  almost  restricted  to  the  stock  masked  characters,  Pantaloon,  the 
Dottore,  Arlecchino,  and  the  rest,  with  a  narrow  range  of  childish  buffoonery 
in  the  action.  The  companies  of  professional  actors,  endowed  with  that  mar¬ 
velous  power  of  improvisation  which  the  very  language  of  Italy  seems  to 
stimulate,  hardly  permitted  the  poet  to  offer  them  more  than  a  mere  outline 
of  a  shallow  plot,  to  be  filled  in  from  scene  to  scene  at  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  on  the  stage. 
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Under  these  circumstances  it  was  indeed  necessary  to  reclaim  the  rights  of 
the  dramatic  poet,  to  reduce  to  decent  limits  the  "  gag  ”  which  the  comic 
actor  has  doubtless  always  been  eager  to  use,  and  also  to  educate  or  beguile 
his  public  up  to  the  point  of  lending  a  moderately  attentive  ear  to  a  play  of 
sustained  interest  and  culminating  plot.  In  this  seemingly  modest  but  really 
most  difficult  task,  Goldoni  scored  a  decided  success  —  a  triumph. 

Even  his  checkered  life  as  a  whole  was,  at  eighty,  in  his  own  retrospect  a 
happy  comedy,  mingled  with  few  serious  reverses  and  hardly  darkened  at  all 
by  remorse.  Such  lives  at  best  are  nowise  numerous.  Adequate  self -portraitures 
of  successful  artists  are  so  rare  that  the  autobiographies  of  the  gentle  Goldoni, 
and  of  his  savage  fellow-countryman  Benvenuto  Cellini,  almost  form  a  class 
of  literature  by  themselves. 

Born  in  Venice  in  fair  social  position,  Goldoni  spent  his  childhood  chiefly  in 
Chiozza,  a  ruder  and  humbler  miniature  of  the  island  city  some  twenty-five 
miles  away.  Though  an  incurable  wanderer  —  indeed,  so  filled  with  the  true 
bohemian’s  feverish  love  for  change  that  he  never  could  endure  even  success 
anywhere  for  many  summers  —  he  yet  gave  more  of  his  best  years,  and  a 
heartier  loyalty,  to  Venice  than  to  any  other  home.  He  knew  best,  and  de¬ 
lineated  best,  the  ordinary  life  of  the  lagoons.  Howells,  himself  by  long  resi¬ 
dence  and  love  a  half-Venetian,  declares  that  the  comedies  in  the  local  dialect 
are  invariably  the  best,  and  next  best  the  Italian  plays  whose  scenes  are  at  least 
laid  in  Venice.  Perhaps  the  critic  is  here  himself  unduly  swayed  by  his  affec¬ 
tions.  Goldoni  knew  well  nearly  all  Italian  lands.  He  had  even,  for  a  series 
of  years,  a  career  as  an  advocate  in  Pisa.  "My  comic  genius  was  not  ex¬ 
tinguished,  but  suppressed,”  he  explains.  He  did  not  even  then  give  up  play¬ 
writing,  and  a  traveling  theater  manager  easily  beguiled  him  back  to  Venice. 
This  was  in  1747,  and  this  same  manager,  Medebac,  setting  up  a  new  theater 
in  Venice,  absorbed  Goldoni’s  energies  for  several  years.  It  was  in  1750  that 
he  successfully  carried  out  a  rash  vow  to  produce  sixteen  new  comedies  in  a 
single  year!  Among  these  are  a  goodly  number  of  his  best,  including  '  The 
Coffee-House.’ 

Though  he  passed  over  into  the  service  of  a  different  theater,  traveled  con¬ 
stantly  with  his  actors,  accepted  invitations  to  Parma,  Rome,  etc.,  to  oversee 
the  performance  of  his  plays,  yet  he  never  gave  up  his  home  in  Venice  al¬ 
together,  until  summoned  to  Paris  in  1761.  These  fourteen  years,  moreover, 
form  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  His  income  from  the  theaters,  from  pub¬ 
lished  editions  of  his  comedies,  and  from  his  inherited  property,  would  have 
made  him  wealthy,  but  for  his  extravagant  and  careless  mode  of  life. 

Despite  one  notable  success  in  French  with  the  comedy  '  The  Surly  Bene¬ 
factor’  (1771),  Goldoni’s  life  in  France  was  relatively  unprofitable  and  ig¬ 
noble.  He  became  Italian  teacher  of  various  royal  princesses,  with  the  utmost 
uncertainty  and  delay  as  to  his  salaries  or  pensions.  Yet  he  could  never  break 
the  fascination  of  Paris.  The  art  of  the  French  actors  was  a  never-failing 
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delight  to  him.  There,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  French,  he  wrote  and  published 
his  '  Memoirs.’  The  Revolution  swept  away  his  negligent  patrons.  In  poverty 
and  utter  neglect  he  died  at  last,  just  as  the  republicans  were  ready  to  restore 
his  royal  pension. 

Goldoni  was  the  child  of  Italy  and  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  had  no 
serious  quarrel  with  his  environment.  He  was  not  greatly  superior,  in  actual 
character  or  aspirations,  to  his  associates.  His  affection  for  his  devoted  wife 
did  not  save  him  from  many  a  wandering  passion.  The  promising  prima 
donnas,  in  particular,  found  in  him  an  all  too  devoted  instructor  and  protector. 
The  gaming-table  and  the  lottery  are  apparently  irresistible  to  many  Italians, 
and  Goldoni  knew  by  heart  the  passions  which  he  ridicules  or  condemns, 
though  without  bitterness,  upon  his  stage.  His  oft-repeated  claim  to  have 
reformed  the  Italian  theater  meant  chiefly  this:  that  between  the  lyrical  drama 
of  Metastasio  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  popular  masque  with  stock  characters 
on  the  other  —  and  while  contributing  to  both  these  forms  of  art  —  he  did 
firmly  establish  the  comedy  of  plot  and  dialogue,  carefully  learned  and  re¬ 
hearsed,  in  which  the  players  must  speak  the  speech  as  it  is  pronounced  to 
them  by  the  poet. 

Goldoni  himself  acknowledges,  perhaps  not  too  sincerely,  in  his  Parisian 
memoirs,  the  superiority,  the  mastership,  of  Moliere.  In  truth,  the  great 
Frenchman  stands,  with  Aristophanes  and  Shakespeare,  upon  a  lonely  height 
quite  unapproached  by  lesser  devotees  of  Thalia.  We  must  not  seek  in  Goldoni 
a  prober  of  the  human  heart,  not  even  a  fearless  satirist  of  social  conditions. 
In  his  rollicking  good-humor  and  content  with  the  world  as  he  finds  it,  Goldoni 
is  much  like  Plautus.  He  is,  moreover,  under  a  censorship  hardly  less  severe. 
He  dares  not,  for  instance,  introduce  upon  his  stage  any  really  offensive  type  of 
Venetian  nobleman.  As  for  religious  dictation,  the  convent  must  not  even  be 
mentioned,  though  the  "  aunt  ”  with  whom  the  young  lady  is  visiting  sometimes 
becomes  as  transparent  an  idiom  as  the  "  uncle  ”  of  a  spendthrift  cockney! 
The  audience,  moreover,  demand  only  diversion,  not  serious  instruction  (as 
Goethe  complains,  even  of  his  grave  Germans,  in  the  '  Prolog  im  Theater  ’) . 
It  is  remarkable,  under  all  these  conditions,  how  healthy,  how  kindly,  how 
proper,  most  of  Goldoni’s  work  is.  Doubtless,  like  Goldsmith,  he  could  preach 
the  more  gracefully,  persuasively,  and  unobservedly,  because  he  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  escape  from  the  very  vices  or  indulgences  that  he  satirizes.  But 
even  the  most  determined  seeker  for  the  moral  element  in  art  will  find  little 
indeed  thereof  in  Goldoni’s  merry  comedies.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  Puri¬ 
tans,  he  really  made  it  his  mission  to  amuse  Thoroughly  in  love  with  the  rather 
ignoble,  trivial  life  of  his  day,  he  holds  the  dramatic  mirror  up  to  it  with  life¬ 
long  optimism  and  enjoyment.  His  wit  is  not  keen,  his  poetic  imagination  is 
slight  indeed.  Aside  from  the  true  dramatist’s  skill  in  construction,  in  plot,  his 
power  lies  chiefly  in  the  rapid,  clear,  firm  outlines  of  his  character-drawing. 
These  characters  are  for  the  most  part  just  about  such  men  and  women,  such 
creatures  of  impulse  and  whim,  such  genial  mingling  of  naughtiness  and  good 
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intentions,  as  we  see  about  us.  He  never  delineates  a  saint  or  a  hero;  hardly 
a  monster  of  wickedness.  He  had  never  known  either,  and  would  not  have  been 
interested  if  he  had.  The  charm  of  Goldoni  is  felt  chiefly  in  Venice,  or  at  least 
in  Italy,  while  listening  to  his  comedy  and  watching  the  enjoyment  mirrored 
in  the  faces  of  his  own  audience.  It  evaporates  in  translation,  and  his  plays 
are  meant  only  to  be  heard,  not  read.  To  Howells’  affectionate  testimony  we 
may  add  his  happy  citation  from  Goethe,  who  is  writing  from  Venice  in  1786: 

"Yesterday,  at  the  theater  of  St.  Luke,  was  performed  '  Le  Baruffe-Chio- 
zotte,’  which  I  should  interpret  '  The  Frays  and  Feuds  of  Chiozza.’  The 
dramatis  personas  are  principally  seafaring  people,  inhabitants  of  Chiozza, 
with  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters.  The  usual  noisy  demonstrations  of 
such  sort  of  people  in  their  good  or  ill  luck  —  their  dealings  one  with  another, 
their  vehemence  but  goodness  of  heart,  commonplace  remarks  and  unaffected 
manners,  their  naive  wit  and  humor  —  all  this  was  excellently  imitated.  The 
piece  moreover  is  Goldoni’s,  and  as  I  had  been  only  the  day  before  in  the 
place  itself,  and  as  the  tones  and  manners  of  the  sailors  and  people  of  the 
seaport  still  echoed  in  my  ears  and  floated  before  my  eyes,  it  delighted  me 
very  much;  and  although  I  did  not  understand  a  single  allusion,  I  was  never¬ 
theless,  on  the  whole,  able  to  follow  it  pretty  well.  ...  I  never  witnessed 
anything  like  the  noisy  delight  the  people  evinced  at  seeing  themselves  and 
their  mates  represented  with  such  truth  of  nature.  It  was  one  continued  laugh 
and  tumultuous  shout  of  exultation  from  beginning  to  end.  .  .  .  Great  praise 
is  due  to  the  author,  who  out  of  nothing  has  here  created  the  most  amusing 
divertissement.  However,  he  never  could  have  done  it  with  any  other  people 
than  his  own  merry  and  light-hearted  countrymen.” 

William  Cranston  Lawton 


[The  appended  translation  of  '  La  Locandiera  ’  has  been  shortened  by  the 
omission  of  the  sub-plot,  which  is  unnecessary  for  the  understanding  of  the 
main  action.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  play  use  has  been  made  of  the  lively 
version  prepared  by  Lady  Gregory  for  the  Irish  Players  of  the  Abbey  Theater, 
Dublin.] 

LA  LOCANDIERA 
[The  Mistress  of  the  Inn] 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

The  Cavalier  of  Ripafratta 
The  Marquis  of  Forlipopoli 
The  Count  Albafiorita 
Mirandolina,  mistress  of  the  Inn 
Fabrizio,  waiter  at  the  Inn 
The  Cavalier’s  Servant 
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ACT  I 

Scene:  The  Inn  Parlor,  Marquis  and  Count 

MARQUIS.  Between  you  and  me  there  is  some  difference. 

Count.  In  the  Inn  my  money  is  as  good  as  yours. 

Marquis.  But  if  the  landlady  shows  me  some  consideration,  I  am 
more  deserving  of  it  than  you. 

Count.  Why? 

Marquis.  I  am  the  Marquis  of  Forlipopoli. 

Count.  And  I  am  the  Count  of  Albafiorita. 

Marquis.  Yes,  Count  —  a  bought  country. 

Count.  I  bought  my  estate  when  you  sold  yours. 

Marquis.  Enough!  I  know  who  I  am  and  I  ought  to  be  treated  respectfully. 
Count.  Who’s  treating  you  disrepectfully?  You  talk  too  freely  .  .  . 
Marquis.  I  am  at  this  Inn  because  I  am  in  love  with  the  landlady.  Every¬ 
body  knows  it  and  everybody  ought  to  respect  a  young  woman  who  takes  my 
fancy. 

Count.  Come,  that  is  a  fine  joke!  You  would  like  to  stop  me  from  loving 
Mirandolina.  Why  do  you  think  that  I  am  in  Florence?  And  why  do  you 
think  I  am  staying  at  this  Inn? 

Marquis.  You  won’t  succeed. 

Count.  I  won’t  and  you  will? 

Marquis.  I  shall  and  you  won’t.  I  know  who  I  am.  Mirandolina  has  need 
of  my  patronage. 

Count.  Mirandolina  has  need  of  money,  not  of  patronage. 

Marquis.  Money  is  not  lacking. 

Count.  I  am  spending  ten  dollars  a  day  and  always  making  her  presents. 
Marquis.  And  what  I  do,  I  don’t  talk  about. 

Count.  You  don’t  talk  about  it,  but  everybody  knows  it. 

Marquis.  Not  everything. 

Count.  Oh  yes,  everybody  knows  it.  The  waiters  know  about  it  —  a  dollar 
a  day. 

Marquis.  Talking  of  waiters,  there  is  that  fellow  Fabrizio.  I  don’t  like  him. 
I  think  the  landlady  casts  too  favorable  an  eye  upon  him. 

Count.  It  may  be  that  she  intends  to  marry  him.  It  would  not  be  a  bad 
idea.  Her  father  has  been  dead  six  months.  A  young  woman  alone  in  charge 
of  an  Inn  is  likely  to  get  into  trouble.  For  my  part,  if  she  marries  I  promise 
to  give  her  five  hundred  dollars. 

Marquis.  If  she  marries  I  am  her  patron  and  I  know  what  I  shall  do,  but 
I  don’t  talk  about  it. 

Count.  Come,  let’s  be  good  friends  and  give  her  five  hundred  dollars 
apiece. 
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Marquis.  What  I  do  I  do  secretly,  and  I  don’t  boast  about  it.  I  know  who 
I  am.  [Calls]  Who’s  there? 

Count  [to  himself ].  Penniless,  poor,  and  proud! 

[ Enter  Fabrizio] 

Fabrizio  [ to  the  Marquis ].  At  your  service,  Sir. 

Marquis  [offended].  Sir!  Where  are  your  manners? 

Fabrizio.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Count  [to  Fabrizio ].  Tell  me,  how  is  your  Mistress? 

Fabrizio.  She  is  well,  most  illustrious  Sir. 

Marquis.  Is  she  up? 

Fabrizio.  Yes,  most  illustrious. 

Marquis.  Ass! 

Fabrizio.  Why,  most  illustrious  Sir? 

Marquis.  What’s  this  most  illustrious? 

Fabrizio.  It  is  the  same  title  I  gave  to  the  other  gentleman. 

Marquis.  Between  him  and  me  there  is  some  difference. 

Count.  Fancy  that! 

Fabrizio  [aside  to  the  count].  Certainly  there  is  a  difference  —  I  notice  it 
in  the  bills. 

Marquis.  Tell  your  mistress  to  come  here,  I  want  to  talk  to  her. 

Fabrizio.  Yes,  Excellency.  Is  that  right? 

Marquis.  Quite  right.  You  have  known  it  for  three  months,  but  you  choose 
to  be  impertinent. 

Fabrizio.  Yes,  Excellency. 

Count.  Do  you  want  to  see  the  difference  between  the  Marquis  and  me? 
Marquis.  What’s  that? 

Count.  Here’s  a  five-dollar  bill.  Let  him  give  you  another. 

Fabrizio.  Thanks,  most  illustrious.  [To  the  Marquis.]  Excellency? 

Marquis.  I  don’t  throw  away  my  money  like  a  fool.  Be  off  with  you. 
Fabrizio  [to  the  Count].  Most  illustrious  Sir,  Heaven  bless  you.  [Aside] 
The  Excellency  is  no  good.  Away  from  home  it  is  not  titles  that  win  esteem 
but  money.  [Exit.] 

Marquis.  You  think  you  will  get  the  better  of  me  with  your  presents  but 
you  won’t  get  anywhere.  My  rank  is  worth  more  than  all  your  money. 

Count.  The  worth  I  appreciate  is  money  to  spend. 

Marquis.  Spend  away  to  break  your  neck.  Mirandolina  has  no  use  for  you. 
Count.  With  all  your  high  rank,  do  you  think  to  win  her  favor?  There  must 
be  money. 

Marquis.  What  money?  She  must  have  patronage  —  some  one  that  can  help 
her  at  a  pinch. 

Count.  Yes,  some  one  who  at  a  pinch  can  lend  her  five  hundred  dollars. 
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Marquis.  You  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Count.  Better  than  you. 

Cavalier  [entering].  What’s  all  this  noise  about?  Are  you  having  a  quarrel? 

Count.  We  are  discussing  a  very  fine  point. 

Marquis  [ ironically ].  The  Count  is  discussing  with  me  on  the  merits  of  the 
aristocracy. 

Count.  I  am  not  taking  away  any  merit  from  the  artistocracy,  but  I  main¬ 
tain  that  to  satisfy  one’s  desires  one  needs  money. 

Cavalier.  Really,  Marquis  .  .  . 

Marquis.  Oh,  let’s  talk  about  something  else. 

Cavalier.  How  did  you  fall  into  this  discussion? 

Count.  For  the  silliest  reason  in  the  world. 

Marquis.  Yes,  indeed,  to  the  Count  everything  is  silly. 

Count.  The  Marquis  is  in  love  with  our  landlady,  I  love  her  more  than  he 
does.  He  claims  compliance  on  her  part  on  account  of  his  rank.  I  have  hope 
for  a  recompense  of  my  generosity.  Now  does  not  this  seem  to  you  ridiculous? 

Marquis.  You  must  know  how  bountifully  I  patronize  her. 

Count  [ to  the  Cavalicr~\.  He  patronizes  her,  and  I  spend  the  money. 

Cavalier.  Indeed,  you  could  hardly  fall  out  for  a  sillier  reason  —  all  about 
a  woman.  What  a  thing  to  fall  out  about!  A  woman!  Certainly  there  is  no 
reason  I  should  dispute  with  anybody  about  a  woman.  I  have  never  loved  them, 
I  have  never  esteemed  them,  and  I  have  always  believed  that  a  woman  is  for 
a  man  an  intolerable  affliction. 

Marquis.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mirandolina  has  extraordinary  merit. 

Count.  So  far  the  Marquis  is  right.  Our  landlady  is  really  a  very  amiable 
person. 

Marquis.  As  I  am  in  love  with  her,  you  may  be  sure  that  there  is  in  her 
something  quite  unusual. 

Cavalier.  You  make  me  laugh.  What  can  she  have  that  is  not  common  to 
all  women? 

Marquis.  She  has  a  noble  and  charming  manner. 

Count.  She  is  a  fine-looking  woman,  talks  well,  dresses  neatly  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  taste. 

Cavalier.  All  these  things  are  not  worth  a  fig.  I  have  been  in  this  hotel  three 
days  and  she  has  made  no  impression  on  me. 

Count.  Look  at  her  and  perhaps  you  will  find  something  in  her. 

Cavalier.  Nonsense!  I  have  seen  her  well  enough,  she  is  a  woman  like  the 
others. 

Marquis.  No,  she  is  not  like  the  others,  she  has  something  different.  I  have 
frequented  the  society  of  the  finest  ladies,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  woman 
who  unites  as  she  does  kindness  and  decorum. 

Count.  Good  heavens!  I  have  frequented  women’s  society  and  I  know  their 
defects  and  their  weaknesses.  But  with  this  one,  in  spite  of  my  long  courtship 
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and  the  money  I  have  spent  with  her,  I  have  not  been  able  to  touch  as  much 
as  her  finger. 

Cavalier.  Tricks,  all  tricks.  Poor  fools,  to  be  taken  in  by  her!  It  would  not 
go  with  me.  Women,  they  are  all  the  same. 

Count.  You  have  never  been  in  love. 

Cavalier.  Never,  and  never  shall  be.  The  women  have  done  their  best  to 
catch  me,  but  I  did  not  want  any  of  them. 

Marquis.  But  you  are  the  only  survivor  of  your  house;  you  ought  to  think 
of  the  succession. 

Cavalier.  I  have  thought  of  it  often,  but  when  I  think  that  to  have  children 
I  should  have  to  put  up  with  a  woman,  my  desire  vanishes  at  once. 

Count.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  your  money? 

Cavalier.  To  enjoy  what  little  I  have  with  my  friends. 

Marquis.  Bravo,  bravo,  Cavalier,  we’ll  enjoy  it. 

Count.  And  you  don’t  intend  to  give  any  money  to  women? 

Cavalier.  Nothing  at  all.  They  won’t  eat  at  my  expense. 

Count.  Here  is  our  Mistress.  Look  at  her.  Is  she  not  adorable? 

Cavalier.  A  fine  sight!  But  I  would  much  rather  have  a  good  hunting  dog. 
Mirandolina  { entering ].  My  respects  to  the  gentlemen.  Who  asked  for  me? 
Marquis.  I  want  to  see  you,  but  not  here. 

Mirandolina.  Where,  Excellency? 

Marquis.  In  my  room. 

Mirandolina.  In  your  room?  If  you  want  anything,  ring  for  the  waiter. 
Marquis  [ aside  to  the  Cavalier}.  Now  is  that  not  modesty? 

Cavalier  [ aside  to  the  Marquis}.  What  you  call  modesty,  I  call  impertinence. 
Count.  Dear  Mirandolina,  I  will  speak  to  you  here.  I  will  not  put  you  to 
the  inconvenience  of  coming  to  my  room.  Do  you  see  these  ear-rings?  Do  you 
like  them? 

Mirandolina.  Beautiful! 

Count.  There  are  diamonds! 

Mirandolina.  Oh,  I  recognize  them.  I  know  diamonds  when  I  see  them. 
Count.  They  are  at  your  service. 

Cavalier  [ aside  to  the  Count}.  My  friend,  you  are  throwing  them  away. 
Mirandolina.  Why  do  you  wish  to  give  me  these  ear-rings? 

Marquis.  A  grand  present  truly!  She  has  some  twice  as  fine  already. 

Count.  These  are  very  beautifully  set.  I  beg  you  to  take  them  for  love  of  me. 
Cavalier  [aside}.  Oh,  what  folly! 

Mirandolina.  No  indeed,  sir  .  .  . 

Count.  If  you  don’t  take  them  you  will  offend  me. 

Mirandolina.  I  don’t  know  what  to  say.  I  want  to  stay  friends  with  all  the 
guests  at  my  hotel,  and  so  not  to  offend  the  Count,  I  will  take  them. 

Cavalier  [aside}.  Oh,  what  a  trick! 

Count  [to  the  Cavalier}.  Don’t  you  call  that  ready  wit? 
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Cavalier.  Fine  readiness!  She  eats  you  up  and  does  not  give  you  a  word  of 
thanks. 

Marquis.  Really,  Count,  you  have  made  an  exhibition  of  yourself  —  making 
a  woman  a  present  in  public,  out  of  sheer  vanity!  Mirandolina,  I  must  speak 
with  you  in  private;  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Mirandolina  [aside'].  What  cheek,  he  never  gives  anybody  anything.  —  If 
you  gentlemen  have  no  further  requests  I  will  go  away. 

Cavalier  [ brusquely ].  Look  here,  Mistress,  I  do  not  like  the  linen  you  gave 
me.  If  you  have  no  better  I  will  provide  some  for  myself. 

Mirandolina.  Sir,  you  shall  have  better,  but  I  think  you  might  have  asked 
for  it  more  courteously. 

Cavalier.  Where  I  spend  my  money,  I  have  no  need  to  be  polite. 

Count  [to  Mirandolina ].  Excuse  him,  he  is  a  sworn  enemy  of  your  sex. 

Cavalier.  Oh,  I  do  not  need  to  be  excused  by  her. 

Mirandolina.  Poor  women,  what  have  they  done  to  you?  Why  so  cruel  to 
us,  Sir  Cavalier? 

Cavalier.  That’s  enough.  You  are  not  going  to  get  on  familiar  terms  with 
me.  Change  my  linen.  I  shall  send  my  servant  for  it.  My  friends,  at  your 
service.  [Exit.] 

Mirandolina.  What  a  rude  man!  I  have  not  seen  the  like. 

Count.  Dear  Mirandolina,  everybody  does  not  recognize  your  merits. 

Mirandolina.  Indeed,  I  am  so  annoyed  by  his  bad  behavior  that  I  shall  send 
him  off  right  away. 

Marquis.  Yes,  and  if  he  won’t  go,  tell  me  and  I’ll  send  him  off  immediately. 
Pray  make  use  of  my  patronage. 

Count.  And  I  will  pay  all  the  money  that  you  lose  by  it.  [Aside  to  Miran- 
dolina.~\  Listen,  send  away  the  Marquis  too  and  I’ll  pay  for  him  also. 

Mirandolina.  Thanks,  gentlemen,  thanks.  I  have  enough  courage  of  my  own 
to  tell  a  guest  that  I  don’t  want  him,  and  as  for  my  profits,  my  Inn  never 
has  a  room  empty. 

[ Both  gentlemen  go  out,  leaving  Mirandolina  alone.] 

Mirandolina.  Oh,  how  they  talk!  They  all  want  to  marry  me.  There  is  only 
one  difficulty  —  I  do  not  want  to  marry  them.  And  this  Cavalier  who  is  as 
rough  as  a  bear,  why  does  he  treat  me  so  brusquely?  He  is  the  first  guest  at  my 
Inn  who  does  not  take  pleasure  in  talking  to  me.  I  don’t  say  that  they  all  have 
to  fall  in  love  with  me  at  first  sight,  but  why  does  he  despise  me?  That  is  what 
stirs  my  bile.  So  he  hates  women  and  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  them?  Poor 
fool!  He  has  not  yet  found  the  one  who  knew  how  to  deal  with  him,  but  he 
will  find  her.  He  shall  find  her  and  perhaps  he  has  found  her  already  —  who 
knows?  He  is  just  the  kind  to  put  me  on  my  mettle.  Those  who  run  after  me 
bore  me  to  death.  I  care  not  for  nobility;  as  for  wealth  I  value  it,  and  again 
I  don’t  value  it.  My  whole  pleasure  consists  in  seeing  myself  served,  desired, 
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adored.  This  is  my  weakness,  and  it  is  the  weakness  of  almost  all  women.  I  am 
not  even  thinking  of  marrying;  I  have  not  need  of  anyone;  I  live  honestly 
and  enjoy  my  liberty.  I  talk  with  all  but  fall  in  love  with  none.  I  scoff  at  all 
these  caricatures  of  ardent  lovers,  and  I  am  going  to  use  all  my  art  to  conquer, 
beat  down,  and  shake  to  pieces  those  barbarous  and  cruel  hearts  who  are 
enemies  of  women,  for  women  are  the  finest  thing  that  our  bountiful  Mother 
Nature  has  yet  produced  in  this  world.  { Exit .] 


ACT  II 

The  Cavalier  at  table  laid  for  dinner  in  his  own  room  with  his  Servant 

waiting  on  him 

Mirandolina  [at  the  door  with  a  dish  in  her  hand}.  May  I  come  in? 

Cavalier.  Who’s  there? 

Cavalier.  Take  the  dish  from  her. 

Mirandolina.  No  ...  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  putting  it  on  the  table 
myself.  [ Does  jo.] 

Cavalier.  You  ought  not  to  do  that. 

Mirandolina.  Ah,  Sir,  who  am  I?  Am  I  a  lady?  I  am  the  servant  of  who¬ 
ever  comes  into  my  Inn. 

Cavalier.  What  humility! 

Mirandolina.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  would  be  no  trouble  to  me  to  attend 
all  my  guests  at  table,  but  I  don’t  do  it  for  certain  reasons.  I  don’t  know 
if  you  understand  me?  But  I  have  no  scruple  in  coming  to  you,  quite 
simply. 

Cavalier.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  What  dish  is  this? 

Mirandolina.  It  is  a  little  ragout  made  with  my  own  hands. 

Cavalier.  Very  good.  If  it  is  made  by  you  it  is  sure  to  be  good. 

Mirandolina.  Oh,  you  are  too  kind,  Sir;  I  don’t  know  how  to  do  anything 
right.  But  I  wish  to  give  so  good  a  gentleman  something  to  his  liking. 

Cavalier  [aside}.  I  must  go  to  Livorno  tomorrow.  [To  Mirandolina.}  If  you 
have  anything  to  do  now  don’t  waste  your  time  on  me. 

Mirandolina.  It  doesn’t  matter,  Sir,  the  house  is  well  provided  with  servants. 
I  would  be  glad  to  know  if  this  dish  is  to  your  taste. 

Cavalier.  Certainly.  ...  I  will  try  it.  .  .  .  [Tastes.}  Good!  It  couldn’t 
be  better.  What  a  flavor!  What  is  it? 

Mirandolina.  I  have  secrets  of  my  own,  Sir.  This  hand  knows  how  to  make 
good  things. 

Cavalier,  [to  Servant  with  some  passion}.  Give  me  some  wine. 

Mirandolina.  After  this  dish,  Sir,  you  ought  to  drink  something  good. 

Cavalier  [to  Servant}.  Give  me  some  Burgundy. 
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Mirandolina.  Bravissimo!  Burgundy  is  a  splendid  wine.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
the  best  of  all  at  dinner. 

[Servant  puts  down  bottle  and  glass.} 
Cavalier.  You  are  a  good  judge  of  everything. 

Mirandolina.  Sure  enough,  I  don’t  often  make  a  mistake. 

Cavalier.  But  this  time  you  are  making  a  mistake. 

Mirandolina.  In  what  way,  Sir? 

Cavalier.  In  thinking  I  deserve  to  be  made  much  of  by  you. 

Mirandolina  [sighing].  Ah!  Sir. 

Cavalier  [changing  countenance].  What  is  it?  What  do  these  sighs  mean? 
Mirandolina.  I  will  tell  you.  I  show  these  little  attentions  to  everybody,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  think  how  ungrateful  they  are. 

Cavalier  [quietly].  I  will  not  be  ungrateful  to  you. 

Mirandolina.  I  do  not  want  to  win  gratitude  from  you  ...  I  am  doing  no 
more  than  my  duty. 

Cavalier.  No,  no,  I  know  that  very  well.  I  am  not  so  bad  as  you  think.  You 
will  not  have  to  complain  of  me.  [Pours  wine  in  his  glass.] 

Mirandolina.  But  .  .  .  Sir  ...  I  don’t  understand. 

Cavalier.  Your  good  health!  [Drinks.] 

Mirandolina.  I  am  greatly  obliged  ...  it  is  too  much  honor. 

Cavalier.  This  wine  is  beyond  praise. 

Mirandolina.  Burgundy  is  my  favorite. 

Cavalier.  Take  some  and  welcome. 

Mirandolina.  Oh!  No,  thank  you,  Sir. 

Cavalier.  Have  you  had  your  dinner? 

Mirandolina.  Yes,  Sir. 

Cavalier.  Won’t  you  try  a  little  glass? 

Mirandolina.  I  don’t  deserve  such  a  favor. 

Cavalier.  You  are  very  welcome. 

Mirandolina.  I  don’t  know  what  to  say  ...  I  am  not  worthy  of  your 
kindness. 

Cavalier  [to  Servant].  Bring  a  glass. 

Mirandolina.  No,  no;  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  take  this.  [Takes  the 
Cavalier’s  glass.] 

Cavalier.  Oh,  but  I  have  used  that  one. 

Mirandolina  [smiling].  I  drink  to  your  good  looks,  Sir. 

[The  Servant  puts  another  glass  on  the  tray.] 
Cavalier.  Ah!  Flattery!  [Pours  out  wine.] 

Mirandolina.  But  it  is  some  time  since  I  have  eaten  anything.  I’m  afraid 
it  might  go  to  my  head. 

Cavalier.  There’s  no  danger. 

Mirandolina.  If  you  would  favor  me  with  a  mouthful  of  bread. 

Cavalier.  Certainly.  [Gives  her  a  piece.]  Take  it. 
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[Mirandolina  with  the  glass  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  other, 
stands  awkwardly  as  if  not  able  to  drink- ] 

Cavalier.  You  will  be  more  comfortable  if  you  sit  down. 

Mirandolina.  Oh!  That  is  too  much,  Sir. 

Cavalier.  Come,  come;  there  is  no  one  here.  [To  Servant]  Put  a  chair. 

Servant  [aside] .  The  master  must  be  near  his  death.  I  never  saw  him  this 
way  before.  [Goes  for  a  chair.'] 

Mirandolina.  If  the  Count  should  hear  this  ...  or  the  Marquis  .  .  .  woe 
betide  me. 

Cavalier.  Why  so? 

Mirandolina.  A  hundred  times  they  have  pressed  me  to  eat  or  drink  some¬ 
thing  with  them  and  I  would  not. 

Cavalier.  Come,  sit  down.  [She  sits  down  and  sips  the  wine.  To  Servant] 
Listen.  .  .  .  [Speaking  low].  Don’t  mention  to  anyone  that  our  landlady  has 
been  sitting  at  my  table. 

Servant.  Never  fear,  Sir. 

Mirandolina.  May  the  Cavalier  have  his  heart’s  desire! 

Cavalier.  Thank  you,  my  polite  little  landlady. 

Mirandolina.  This  toast  has  nothing  to  do  with  women. 

Cavalier.  No,  and  why? 

Mirandolina.  Because  I  know  you  hate  the  sight  of  women. 

Cavalier.  That  is  true.  I  never  wish  to  see  one. 

Mirandolina.  Is  it  so  with  you  still? 

Cavalier.  I  don’t  want  .  .  .  [Looks  at  Servant.] 

Mirandolina.  What  don’t  you  want? 

Cavalier.  Listen.  [Leans  across  table.]  I  don’t  want  you  to  make  me  change 
my  nature. 

Mirandolina.  I,  Sir?  How  could  I  do  that? 

Cavalier  [to  Servant].  You  may  go  and  have  a  couple  of  eggs  cooked  for 
me,  and  bring  them  up  when  they  are  ready. 

Servant.  In  what  way  should  the  eggs  be  cooked? 

Cavalier.  Whatever  way  you  like,  you  fool! 

Servant  [aside].  I  understand,  Sir.  [Exit.] 

Cavalier.  Mirandolina,  you  are  a  very  pretty  young  person. 

Mirandolina.  Oh,  Sir!  You  are  making  fun  of  me. 

Cavalier.  Listen  ...  I  am  going  to  say  a  true  word  ...  a  very  true  word 
that  will  be  to  your  honor. 

Mirandolina.  I  shall  be  well  pleased  hearing  it. 

Cavalier.  You  are  the  first  woman  I  have  ever  enjoyed  talking  to  in  this 
world. 

Mirandolina.  I  will  tell  you  why,  Sir;  not  that  I  would  make  too  much  of 
myself,  but  people  that  have  something  akin  know  one  another  when  they 
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meet;  this  sympathy,  this  feeling  for  one  another  is  sometimes  to  be  found 
even  between  people  who  have  never  known  each  other.  I  myself  feel  for  you 
what  I  have  felt  for  no  other. 

Cavalier.  I  am  afraid  you  want  to  take  away  my  peace  of  mind. 

Mirandolina.  Oh,  Sir,  you  are  a  sensible  man;  you  would  never  give  in  to 
the  weaknesses  others  fall  into.  Indeed  if  I  saw  any  sign  of  it  I  would  never 
come  in  here  again.  I  myself  feel  ...  as  well  as  you  ...  I  don’t  know 
what  .  .  .  inside  me  .  .  .  something  I  never  felt  before  .  .  .  but  I  will  not 
give  in  to  being  foolish  about  a  man  .  .  .  much  less  for  one  who  is  against 
all  women  .  .  .  and  maybe  .  .  .  maybe,  to  try  me,  and  then  to  laugh  at  me, 
he  has  been  talking  in  a  way  to  lead  me  on  ...  if  you  please,  Sir,  give  me 
another  drop  of  Burgundy. 

Cavalier.  Eh?  I  know,  I  know  .  .  .  [Powr*  out  wine,  and  gives  her  the 
glass.] 

Mirandolina.  Thank  you,  Sir,  but  you  yourself  are  not  taking  any. 

Cavalier  Yes.  I  will  take  some.  [ Aside]  The  one  devil  may  drive  out  the 
other!  [Pours  wine  into  his  glass  and  drinks.] 

Mirandolina  [ caressingly ].  Cavalier! 

Cavalier.  What  is  it? 

Mirandolina.  Touch!  .  .  .  [Makes  her  glass  touch  his.]  To  those  who  live 
in  good  fellowship! 

Cavalier  [languidly].  In  good  fellowship. 

Marquis  [calling  outside].  Cavalier! 

Mirandolina.  With  no  ill  thought!  Touch! 

Cavalier.  I  drink  to  that. 

[Marquis  comes  in.] 

Marquis.  Here  I  am.  Whose  health  are  you  drinking? 

Cavalier  [changing  manner].  What  do  you  want  to  know? 

Marquis.  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Sir.  I  had  been  calling  out,  and  no  one 
answered. 

Mirandolina.  With  your  leave.  [Is  going.] 

Cavalier  [to  Mirandolina].  Don’t  go.  [To  Marquis]  I  don’t  take  such 
liberties  with  you. 

Marquis.  I  beg  pardon.  I  thought  you  were  alone.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
our  admirable  hostess  here  .  .  .  ah!  What  do  you  say?  Isn’t  she  perfection? 

Mirandolina.  I  had  brought  up  some  things  for  the  Cavalier  ...  a  little 
faintness  came  over  me  and  he  came  to  my  help  with  a  glass  of  Burgundy. 

Marquis  [to  Cavalier].  Is  that  Burgundy? 

Cavalier.  Yes,  it  is  Burgundy. 

Marquis.  Is  it  really? 

Cavalier.  At  least  I  paid  for  it  as  such. 

Marquis.  I  am  a  judge.  Let  me  try  it  and  I’ll  tell  you  if  it  is  or  not. 
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Cavalier  [ calls  at  door}.  Here!  [ Servant  enters .]  A  glass  for  the  Marquis. 
[Servant  gives  it  and  goes.} 

Marquis.  That  glass  is  too  small;  Burgundy  is  not  a  liqueur;  one  can’t  judge 
without  getting  enough  to  judge  by.  [ Takes  a  larger  glass.} 

Servant  [ comes  in  with  plate}.  Here  are  the  eggs,  Sir.  [ Puts  them  on  the 
table.} 

Cavalier.  I  don’t  want  anything  more. 

Marquis.  What  have  you  there? 

Cavalier.  Eggs. 

Marquis.  I  don’t  care  about  eggs.  [ Servant  takes  them  away  to  sideboard.} 

Mirandolina.  Marquis,  if  the  Cavalier  will  allow  me  .  .  .  will  you  taste  this 
ragout  .  .  .  made  with  my  own  hands. 

Marquis.  Oh,  very  well,  here  ...  a  chair  .  .  .  [ Servant  hands  him  a  chair 
and  puts  glass  on  tray.}  A  fork  .  .  . 

Cavalier.  Lay  a  place  there.  [Servant  does  so.} 

Mirandolina.  I  am  feeling  better  now,  Sir  ...  I  will  go.  [ Gets  up.} 

Marquis.  Do  me  the  pleasure  of  staying  a  little  longer. 

Mirandolina.  But  I  have  my  own  business  to  attend  to;  and  then,  the 
Cavalier  .  .  . 

Marquis  [to  Cavalier}.  You  will  allow  her  to  stay  a  little  longer. 

Cavalier.  Why  do  you  want  her  to  stay? 

Marquis.  I  will  ask  you  to  taste  a  glass  of  Cyprus  wine,  the  equal  of  which 
you  have  never  tasted  in  this  world,  and  I  would  wish  Mirandolina  to  try  it 
also  and  to  give  her  opinion. 

Cavalier  [fo  Mirandolina}.  You  must  stay  to  oblige  the  Marquis. 

Mirandolina.  The  Marquis  will  excuse  me. 

Marquis.  Won’t  you  just  taste  it? 

Mirandolina.  Another  time,  your  Excellency. 

Cavalier.  Oh,  you  had  better  stay. 

Mirandolina  [to  Cavalier}.  Is  that  a  command? 

Cavalier.  I  say  you  are  to  stay  here. 

Mirandolina  [sitting  down}.  I  obey. 

Marquis  [eating}.  Oh,  what  a  good  dish!  What  a  savory  smell!  What  a 
flavor!  Your  health,  Cavalier.  [Drinks  Burgundy.} 

Cavalier.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it? 

Marquis.  With  all  due  respect,  it  is  very  poor  ...  Try  my  Cyprus 
wine  .  .  . 

Cavalier.  But  where  is  this  Cyprus  wine? 

Marquis.  I  have  it  here  ...  I  brought  it  with  me  ...  we  must  enjoy  it 
together;  there’s  no  mistake  about  it.  [Takes  from  pocket  a  very  small  bottle.} 

Mirandolina.  By  what  I  see,  Sir,  you  don’t  want  your  wine  to  go  to  our 
heads. 

Marquis.  This!  It  should  be  tasted  drop  by  drop  like  Tokay.  Where  are  the 
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glasses?  [ Opens  bottle;  Servant  brings  glasses.']  Eh!  Those  are  too  big  .  .  . 
have  you  no  smaller? 

Cavalier  [to  Servant],  Bring  the  liqueur  glasses. 

Mirandolina.  I  think  smelling  it  will  be  enough. 

Marquis  [ smelling  it].  Oh,  dear!  It  has  a  very  comforting  smell.  [ Servant 
brings  three  glasses  on  the  tray,  the  Marquis  very  slowly  fills  the  glasses, 
giving  one  to  the  Cavalier,  one  to  Mirandolina  and  keeping  one,  carefully 
re-corking  bottle.]  What  nectar!  [ Takes  a  sip.]  What  ambrosia!  What 
distilled  manna! 

Cavalier  [ aside  to  Mirandolina].  What  do  you  think  of  this  filth? 

Mirandolina  [ aside  to  Cavalier].  Bottle  rinsings. 

Marquis  [to  Cavalier].  Eh!  What  do  you  think? 

Cavalier.  Very  good!  Delicious! 

Marquis.  Do  you  like  it,  Mirandolina? 

Mirandolina.  Well,  Sir,  as  you  ask  me,  I  can’t  make  a  pretense.  I  think  it 
nasty  and  I  won’t  say  it’s  nice.  Let  whoever  pleases  pretend  to  like  it,  but  I 
won’t.  To  deceive  in  one  thing,  is  to  be  ready  to  deceive  in  other  things. 

Cavalier.  You  say  that  as  a  reproach  to  me  and  I  don’t  know  why. 

Marquis.  Mirandolina,  you  are  no  judge  at  all  of  wine  of  this  sort;  I  am 
sorry  for  you;  but  you  know  nothing  at  all  about  Cyprus  wine.  [ Finishes  his 
glass.]  May  I  call  your  servant?  [ Goes  to  door  and  talks  to  Servant.] 

Mirandolina  [ moves  nearer  to  Cavalier].  It  is  amusing  to  hear  him  praise 
his  own  goods. 

Cavalier  [ aside  to  Mirandolina],  That  is  not  my  habit. 

Mirandolina  [ aside  to  Cavalier].  Your  boasting  is  of  your  contempt  for  us 
poor  women. 

Cavalier  [ aside  to  Mirandolina].  And  yours  of  bringing  every  man  to  your 
feet. 

Mirandolina  [ caressingly }.  Not  all  men. 

Cavalier  [ with  some  passion].  Yes,  all. 

Marquis  [ returning  from  door].  Here  is  a  clean  glass. 

[Servant  brings  them  on  a  tray.] 

Mirandolina.  I  don’t  want  any  more. 

Marquis.  No,  never  fear,  it’s  not  for  you  .  .  .  Here,  my  man,  with  your 
Master’s  leave,  go  to  the  Count  of  Albafiorita  and  tell  him  out  loud,  so  that 
anyone  may  hear,  that  I  beg  him  to  try  a  little  of  this. 

Servant.  I  will,  Sir. 

Cavalier.  Marquis,  you  are  very  generous. 

Mirandolina.  Take  care  it  doesn’t  upset  him,  Sir. 

Marquis  [to  Mirandolina],  Do  you  know  what  it  is  upsets  me? 

Mirandolina.  What  is  it? 

Marquis.  Your  beautiful  eyes. 

Mirandolina.  Is  that  so,  indeed? 
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Marquis.  Cavalier,  I  have  entirely  lost  my  heart  to  her.  And  I  am  as  jealous 
as  a  bear.  I  don’t  mind  her  being  here,  because  I  know  what  you  are,  but 
otherwise  I  wouldn’t  leave  her  with  you  for  a  million  dollars.  [Exit.] 
Cavalier.  The  poor  Marquis  is  going  crazy. 

Mirandolina.  He  has  taken  away  his  little  bottle  to  comfort  him. 

Cavalier.  He  is  mad,  I  tell  you,  and  it  is  you  who  have  driven  him  mad. 
Mirandolina.  Am  I  one  of  those  who  make  men  mad? 

Cavalier  [ troubled ].  Yes,  you  are. 

Mirandolina  [ getting  up].  Sir  .  .  .  with  your  leave  .  .  . 

Cavalier.  Stay  here. 

Mirandolina  [going],  I  beg  pardon,  I  don’t  trouble  the  wits  of  any  one. 
[ Goes  towards  door.] 

Cavalier.  Listen  to  me  .  .  .  [He  gets  up  but  stands  before  her.] 
Mirandolina  [tries  to  brush  past  him].  Excuse  me. 

Cavalier  [imperiously].  Stay  here,  I  tell  you. 

Mirandolina  [turning  round,  haughtily].  What  do  you  want  with  me? 
Cavalier  [in  confusion].  Nothing.  Let’s  have  another  glass  of  Burgundy  .  .  . 
Mirandolina.  Well,  be  quick,  for  I  am  going. 

Cavalier.  Sit  down. 

Mirandolina.  Standing,  standing! 

Cavalier  [giving  her  the  glass  gently].  Take  it. 

Mirandolina.  I  will  give  a  toast,  and  then  I  will  be  off  ...  a  toast  my 
grandmother  taught  me  .  .  . 

"  Wine  comes  in  at  the  mouth, 

And  Love  comes  in  at  the  eye, 

That’s  all  we  shall  know  for  truth. 

Before  we  grow  old  and  die; 

I  lift  the  glass  to  my  mouth, 

I  look  at  you  and  I  sigh.” 

[Exit.] 

Cavalier.  Well  done  .  .  .  Come  back!  Ah,  the  wretch,  she  has  made  off 
.  .  .  and  she  has  left  a  hundred  devils  to  torment  me!  "  I  lift  the  glass  to  my 
mouth,  I  look  at  you  and  I  sigh.”  What  does  that  mean?  Ah!  you  little  villain. 
I  know  what  you  are  at!  You  want  to  overcome  me,  to  get  the  better  of  me. 
But  you  do  it  so  charmingly;  you  know  so  well  how  to  wind  yourself  in.  The 
devil,  the  devil,  you  can  do  as  you  like  with  me.  No,  I  will  go  away.  I  will 
never  see  her  again.  Let  her  not  come  in  my  way  again;  my  curse  upon  woman! 
I  never  will  set  foot  again  in  any  place  where  there  is  one  to  be  found. 

[Exit.] 
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ACT  III 

Mirandolina,  ironing  linen  at  a  table 

Cavalier  [coming  in  at  back].  There  she  is.  I  didn’t  want  to  come  .  .  .  it’s 
the  devil  that  has  dragged  me. 

Mirandolina  [seeing  him  with  the  corner  of  her  eye  and  ironing].  There 
he  is,  there  he  is. 

Cavalier.  Mirandolina? 

Mirandolina  [ironing].  Oh,  Sir!  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Cavalier.  How  are  you? 

Mirandolina  [stepping  back,  without  looking  at  him].  Very  well,  thank 
you,  Sir. 

Cavalier.  I  have  reason  to  complain  of  you. 

Mirandolina  [looking  at  him  a  moment].  Why  so,  Sir? 

Cavalier.  Because  you  have  refused  the  smelling  bottle  I  sent  you. 

Mirandolina  [ironing].  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Cavalier.  Use  it  when  you  need  it. 

Mirandolina.  Thank  Heaven  I  am  not  subject  to  fainting  fits,  [ironing.] 
What  happened  to  me  today  is  a  thing  that  will  never  happen  to  me  again. 

Cavalier.  Dear  Mirandolina,  I  hope  I  was  not  the  cause  of  it. 

Mirandolina  [ironing].  But  I  am  afraid  it  is  you  yourself  who  were  the 
cause  of  it. 

Cavalier  [with  passion],  I?  Is  that  so? 

Mirandolina  [ironing  with  fury].  You  made  me  drink  that  cursed  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  it  upset  me. 

Cavalier  [mortified].  What!  Is  it  possible? 

Mirandolina.  It  was  that  and  no  other  thing.  I  will  never  go  near  your 
parlor  again. 

Cavalier  [tenderly],  I  understand;  you  will  not  come  near  me;  I  understand 
the  mystery.  Yes,  I  understand  it.  But  come,  my  dear,  and  you  will  not 
regret  it. 

Mirandolina.  This  iron  is  getting  cold.  Here,  Fabrizio!  [Calls  very  loud 
from  the  door.]  If  the  other  iron  is  hot,  bring  it  in. 

Cavalier.  Do  me  this  kindness  now.  Take  this  bottle.  [Holds  it  out.] 

Mirandolina  [with  displeasure  .  .  .  ironing].  Indeed,  Sir,  I  don’t  accept 
presents. 

Cavalier.  But  you  took  one  from  the  Count. 

Mirandolina  [ironing],  I  was  forced  to  take  it,  not  to  offend  him. 

Cavalier.  And  you  would  offend  me? 

Mirandolina.  What  does  it  matter  to  you  if  a  woman  offends  you?  You 
can’t  dislike  them  more  than  you  do. 

Cavalier.  Ah!  Mirandolina,  I  cannot  say  that  now. 
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Mirandolina.  Tell  me,  Sir,  when  will  there  be  a  new  moon? 

Cavalier.  It  is  not  the  moon  that  has  worked  the  change;  it  is  your  own 
beauty  and  your  own  charm. 

Mirandolina  [ laughing  out  loud  and  ironing ].  Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 

Cavalier.  You  are  laughing? 

Mirandolina.  You  don’t  want  me  to  laugh?  You  make  fun  of  me  and  then 
you  don’t  want  me  to  laugh! 

Cavalier.  That’s  all  nonsense;  here,  take  it. 

Mirandolina  [ ironing] .  No,  thank  you;  no,  thank  you. 

Cavalier.  Take  it  ...  or  you’ll  make  me  angry. 

Mirandolina  [ironing  with  exaggeration ].  Fabrizio!  The  iron! 

Cavalier  [ angrily ].  Will  you  take  it,  or  will  you  not  take  it? 

Mirandolina.  Oh!  fie!  Temper,  temper!  [Takes  bottle  and  throws  it  con¬ 
temptuously  into  linen  basket.  Loud  as  before']  Fabrizio! 

Fabrizio  [comes  in  with  the  iron].  Here  I  am.  [Seeing  the  Cavalier,  he 
grows  jealous.] 

Mirandolina  [taking  the  iron].  Is  it  very  hot? 

Fabrizio  [stiffly].  It  is,  Ma’am. 

Mirandolina  [tenderly  to  Fabrizio].  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  You 
seem  to  be  put  out? 

Fabrizio.  Nothing,  Ma’am;  nothing  at  all. 

Mirandolina  [as  before].  Are  you  not  well? 

Fabrizio.  Give  me  the  other  iron  if  you  want  it  heated. 

Mirandolina  [as  before].  Indeed  I  am  afraid  there  is  something  wrong 
with  you. 

Cavalier.  Give  him  the  iron  and  let  him  go. 

Mirandolina  [to  Cavalier].  I  think  a  great  deal  of  him,  as  you  know.  He 
is  my  good  helper. 

Cavalier  [aside,  furious],  I  can  stand  no  more  of  this. 

Mirandolina  [giving  the  iron  to  Fabrizio].  Take  it,  my  dear,  and  heat  it. 
Fabrizio  [tenderly].  Ah!  Ma’am. 

Mirandolina  [driving  him  away].  Get  along,  go!  go! 

Fabrizio.  What  a  life  this  is;  I  can  stand  no  more  of  it.  [Goes.] 

Cavalier.  Great  civility  to  your  own  servant. 

Mirandolina.  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  about  it? 

Cavalier.  I  say  you  are  in  love  with  him. 

Mirandolina.  In  love  with  a  serving  man!  You  are  paying  me  a  fine  compli¬ 
ment,  Sir.  I  have  not  such  bad  taste  as  you  think.  [Ironing.]  When  I  want  to 
fall  in  love  I  won’t  throw  myself  away. 

Cavalier.  You  are  worthy  of  a  King’s  love. 

Mirandolina.  The  King  of  Spades  or  the  King  of  Hearts? 

Cavalier.  Let  us  stop  joking,  Mirandolina,  and  talk  sense. 

Mirandolina  [ironing].  Talk  on  then  and  I’ll  listen. 
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Cavalier.  Can’t  you  leave  off  your  ironing  for  a  few  minutes? 

Mirandolina.  Oh,  no,  I  must  get  ready  this  linen  for  tomorrow. 

Cavalier.  You  think  more  of  it  than  of  me? 

Mirandolina.  To  be  sure  I  do. 

Cavalier.  Can  you  say  that? 

Mirandolina.  Certainly.  This  linen  is  useful  to  me,  and  I  see  no  use  at  all 
I  can  put  you  to.  [Still  ironing .] 

Cavalier.  On  the  contrary,  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  me. 

Mirandolina.  Eh?  You  woman-hater? 

Cavalier.  Don’t  torment  me  any  more  .  .  .  you  have  had  your  full  revenge. 
.  .  .  I  think  well  of  you;  I  would  think  well  of  any  woman  like  you  if  she 
were  to  be  found  ...  I  admire  you,  I  love  you,  and  I  ask  your  pity. 

Mirandolina.  Oh,  yes,  Sir,  I  understand.  [Irons  vigorously  and  lets  a  sleeve 
drop .] 

Cavalier.  You  may  believe  me.  [Picks  up  sleeve  and  gives  it  to  herd\ 
Mirandolina.  Don’t  take  that  trouble. 

Cavalier.  You  are  well  worth  waiting  on. 

Mirandolina.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 

Cavalier.  Why  are  you  laughing? 

Mirandolina.  Because  you  are  talking  nonsense. 

Cavalier.  Mirandolina,  I  can  bear  no  more. 

Mirandolina.  Are  you  feeling  ill? 

Cavalier.  Yes,  I  can’t  stand  it. 

Mirandolina  [throwing  him  the  bottle  with  contempt ].  Take  a  sniff  of  your 
own  salts! 

Cavalier.  Don’t  treat  me  so  harshly.  [Tries  to  take  her  hand  but  she  touches 
him  with  the  iron.~\  Damn! 

Mirandolina.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  didn’t  do  it  on  purpose. 

Cavalier.  Never  mind  .  .  .  this  is  nothing.  ...  You  have  given  me  a 
worse  wound  than  that. 

Mirandolina.  Where,  Sir? 

Cavalier.  In  the  heart. 

Mirandolina  [laughs  and  calls~\.  Fabrizio! 

Cavalier.  For  pity  sake,  don’t  call  that  man. 

Mirandolina.  But  I  want  the  other  iron. 

Cavalier.  Wait  and  I  will  call  my  servant. 

Mirandolina.  Eh!  Fabrizio! 

Cavalier.  I  swear  to  Heaven  if  that  man  comes  in  I  will  break  his  head. 
Mirandolina.  Oh,  that’s  a  good  joke!  I  am  not  to  call  my  own  servant! 
Cavalier.  Call  some  one  else.  ...  I  won’t  have  that  fellow  come  here. 
Mirandolina.  It  seems  to  me,  Sir,  you  are  going  a  little  too  far.  [She  draws 
back  from  table  with  the  iron  in  her  hand.~\ 

Cavalier.  Oh,  forgive  me!  I  am  beside  myself. 
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Mirandolina.  I  had  better  go  into  the  kitchen. 

Cavalier.  No,  my  dear,  stay  here. 

Mirandolina  [ moving  on  round  table].  This  is  a  strange  thing  to  happen. 

Cavalier  [ following  her].  Take  pity  on  me. 

Mirandolina  [ passing  back].  I  am  not  to  call  who  I  like? 

Cavalier.  I  tell  you  I  am  jealous  of  that  man.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
known  what  love  is. 

Mirandolina  [ still  walking].  No  one  has  ever  given  me  orders. 

Cavalier  [ following  her].  I  don’t  want  to  give  you  orders. 

Mirandolina  [ turning ,  with  a  change  of  manner].  What  do  you  want  of  me? 

Cavalier.  Love,  compassion,  pity. 

Mirandolina.  A  man  that  could  not  put  up  with  me  this  very  morning  to  be 
calling  out  for  love  and  pity!  It  is  all  nonsense.  I  am  not  giving  heed  to  you. 
I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it.  [Exit.] 

Cavalier  [alone].  My  curse  upon  the  hour  I  first  looked  at  her!  There  is 
no  help  for  me  now,  I  have  fallen  into  the  net  and  there  is  no  help  for  me! 

[Exit.] 

[Cavalier,  mad  with  love,  meets  the  Count  and  is  about  to  fight  with  him 
when  the  encounter  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mirandolina  and 
Fabrizio.] 

Cavalier.  Who  is  it  you  are  going  to  marry? 

Mirandolina.  The  husband  chosen  for  me  by  my  father. 

Fabrizio.  Do  you  mean  me? 

Mirandolina.  Yes,  my  dear  Fabrizio,  in  the  presence  of  all  these  gentlemen 
I  give  you  my  hand  as  a  token. 

Cavalier  [angrily  to  himself].  Marry  him!  I  won’t  bear  it. 

Count  [aside].  If  she  is  marrying  Fabrizio  she  has  no  fancy  for  the 
Cavalier.  ...  Yes,  marry  him,  and  I  promise  you  five  hundred  dollars. 

Marquis.  Mirandolina,  an  egg  today  is  worth  more  than  a  chicken  to¬ 
morrow;  marry  him  and  I  will  give  you  —  this  very  minute  —  my  blessing. 

Mirandolina.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  but  I  have  no  need  of  anything.  I 
am  but  a  poor  woman,  without  graces,  without  liveliness,  not  able  to  kin¬ 
dle  any  love  or  any  passion  at  all.  But  Fabrizio  wants  me  and  I  will  take 
him. 

Cavalier.  Yes,  you  wretched  woman,  marry  whoever  you  will,  I  know  that 
you  deceived  me.  I  know  you  are  triumphing  in  yourself  at  having  dragged 
me  down.  .  .  .  But  I  will  go  away  out  of  your  sight.  ...  I  leave  my  curse 
upon  your  cajoleries  and  your  tears  and  your  pretenses.  You  have  made  me 
know  what  an  unlucky  power  your  sex  has  over  us,  you  have  made  me  learn  at 
my  own  expense  that  to  get  the  better  of  you  it  is  not  enough  to  despise  you, 
but  to  run  away.  [Exit.] 
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Count.  And  you  said  just  now  that  he  was  not  in  love! 

Mirandolina.  Hush,  hush!  He  is  gone  and  he  will  not  return,  and  if  the 
matter  is  over  now,  I  call  myself  very  lucky.  Poor  man,  I  succeeded  only  too 
well  in  making  him  care  for  me,  and  I  ran  an  ugly  risk.  I  don’t  want  to  do  it 
again.  Fabrizio,  come  here,  dear,  and  give  me  your  hand. 

Fabrizio.  Gently,  Ma’am.  You  take  delight  in  drawing  men  on  in  this  way, 
and  then  you  think  that  I  am  ready  to  take  you  all  the  same! 

Mirandolina.  Ah,  get  along,  you  goose;  it  was  a  joke,  a  fancy,  a  game.  I  was 
a  child,  I  had  no  one  to  keep  me  in  order.  When  I  am  married  I  know  what 
I  will  do. 

Fabrizio.  What  will  you  do? 

[Cavalier’s  Servant  comes  in.] 

Servant.  Mistress  Mirandolina,  I  am  come  to  pay  my  respects  before  I  go. 
They  are  putting  the  horses  to  the  carriage. 

Mirandolina  [gives  him  the  gold  bottle].  Good-by,  take  this  little  bottle  as 
a  remembrance,  and  forgive  me  for  anything  I  may  have  done. 

Servant.  Good  luck  to  you,  Ma’am.  .  .  .  Good-by.  [Goes  weeping.] 

Mirandolina.  Thank  God,  the  Cavalier  is  gone!  I  won’t  try  any  more  of 
those  tricks  to  the  end  of  my  life. 

Count.  Mirandolina,  child,  married  or  single,  I  shall  always  be  the  same 
to  you. 

Marquis.  You  may  always  make  use  of  my  patronage. 

Mirandolina.  Dear  gentlemen,  now  that  I  am  marrying,  I  don’t  want 
patrons,  I  don’t  want  lovers,  I  don’t  want  presents.  I  have  been  amusing 
myself  up  to  this,  and  I  was  foolish  and  I  ran  into  danger.  I  won’t  do  so  any 
more!  This  is  my  husband. 

Fabrizio.  Gently,  Ma’am,  gently. 

Mirandolina.  Gently!  What  are  you  talking  about?  What  difficulties  are 
there?  What  is  to  hinder  us?  Give  me  your  hand. 

Fabrizio.  We  had  better  make  out  our  contract  first. 

Mirandolina.  What  contract?  This  is  our  contract:  give  me  your  hand  or 
get  away  with  you  to  your  own  country. 

Fabrizio.  I  will  give  you  my  hand  .  .  .  but  after  .  .  . 

Mirandolina.  But  after  .  .  .  yes,  my  dear,  I  will  belong  to  you  altogether. 
Don’t  doubt  me.  I  will  always  love  you;  you  will  be  my  very  life. 

Fabrizio  [giving  her  his  hand].  Take  it,  my  dear.  I  cannot  but  give  in. 

Mirandolina.  That  is  another  thing  settled. 

Count.  Mirandolina,  you  are  a  great  woman;  you  are  able  to  bring  men  to 
whatever  you  will. 

Mirandolina.  If  that  is  so,  I  may  make  one  request  of  you;  there  is  just  one 
last  favor  I  will  ask. 

Count.  You  have  but  to  say  it. 
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Marquis.  Speak  out. 

Fabrizio.  What  is  she  going  to  ask  for  this  time? 

Mirandolina.  I  ask  you  as  a  favor  to  find  for  yourselves  rooms  at  another 
inn. 

Fabrizio.  Bravo!  I  see  now  you  are  in  earnest. 

Mirandolina.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  all  your  kind  words.  In  changing 
my  state  I  mean  to  change  my  manners,  and  you  yourselves  may  also  learn  a 
lesson.  If  you  are  ever  in  danger  of  losing  your  hearts,  think  of  the  trickeries 
you  have  seen  me  practise  and  remember  the  Mistress  of  the  Inn. 

[curtain] 


ITALIAN  literature  during  the  eighteenth  century,  although  it  could 
boast  of  no  names  in  any  way  comparable  with  those  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  showed  still  a  vast  improvement  on  the  degradation 
of  the  preceding  century.  Among  the  most  famous  writers  of  the  times  — 
Goldoni,  Parini,  Metastasio  —  none  is  so  great  or  so  famous  as  Vittorio 
Alfieri,  the  founder  of  Italian  tragedy.  The  story  of  his  life  and  of  his  literary 
activity,  as  told  by  himself  in  his  memoirs,  is  one  of  extreme  interest.  Born  at 
Asti,  on  January  17,  1749,  of  a  wealthy  and  noble  family,  he  grew  up  to 
manhood  singularly  deficient  in  knowledge  and  culture,  and  without  the 
slightest  interest  in  literature.  He  was  "  uneducated,”  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
in  the  Academy  of  Turin.  It  was  only  after  a  long  tour  in  Italy,  France,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  England,  that,  recognizing  his  own  ignorance,  he  went  to  Florence 
to  begin  serious  work. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  a  sudden  revelation  of  his  dramatic  power  came 
to  him,  and  with  passionate  energy  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  laborious 
study  and  in  efforts  to  make  himself  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  poets  of  his 
native  land.  Practically  he  had  to  learn  everything;  for  he  himself  tells  us  that 
he  had  "  an  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  dramatic  composition,  and 
an  unskilfulness  almost  total  in  the  divine  and  most  necessary  art  of  writing 
well  and  handling  his  own  language.” 

His  private  life  was  eventful,  chiefly  through  his  many  sentimental  attach¬ 
ments,  its  deepest  experience  being  his  profound  love  and  friendship  for  the 
Countess  of  Albany  —  Louise  Stolberg,  mistress  and  afterward  wife  of  the 
"  Young  Pretender,”  who  passed  under  the  title  of  Count  of  Albany,  and 
from  whom  she  was  finally  divorced.  The  production  of  Alfieri’s  tragedies 
began  with  the  sketch  called  '  Cleopatra,’  in  1775,  and  lasted  till  1789,  when 
a  complete  edition,  by  Didot,  appeared  in  Paris.  His  only  important  prose 
work  is  his  'Autobiography,’  begun  in  1790  and  ended  in  the  year  of  his 
death,  1803.  Although  he  wrote  several  comedies  and  a  number  of  sonnets 
and  satires  —  which  do  not  often  rise  above  mediocrity  —  it  is  as  a  tragic  poet 
that  he  is  known  to  fame.  Before  him  —  though  Goldoni  had  successfully 
imitated  Moliere  in  comedy,  and  Metastasio  had  become  enormously  popular 
as  the  poet  of  love  and  the  opera  —  no  tragedies  had  been  written  in  Italy 
which  deserved  to  be  compared  with  the  great  dramas  of  France,  Spain,  and 
England.  Indeed,  it  had  been  said  that  tragedy  was  not  adapted  to  the  Italian 
tongue  or  character.  It  remained  for  Alfieri  to  prove  the  falsity  of  this  theory. 

Always  sensitive  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  Alfieri  declared  that  whether 
his  tragedies  were  good  or  bad,  they  were  at  least  his  own.  This  is  true  to  a 
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certain  extent.  And  yet  he  was  influenced  more  than  he  was  willing  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  by  the  French  dramatists  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  common  with 
Corneille  and  Racine,  he  observed  strictly  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action. 
But  the  courtliness  of  language,  the  grace  and  poetry  of  the  French  dramas, 
and  especially  the  tender  love  of  Racine,  are  altogether  lacking  with  him. 

Alfieri  had  a  certain  definite  theory  of  tragedy  which  he  followed  with  un¬ 
swerving  fidelity.  He  aimed  at  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  Greek 
drama.  He  sought  to  give  one  clear,  definite  action,  which  should  advance  in 
a  straight  line  from  beginning  to  end,  without  deviation,  and  carry  along  the 
characters  —  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  helplessly  entangled  in  the  toils  of  a 
relentless  fate  —  to  an  inevitable  destruction.  For  this  reason  the  well-known 
confidantes  of  the  French  stage  were  discarded,  no  secondary  action  or  episodes 
were  admitted,  and  the  whole  play  was  shortened  to  a  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  average  French  classic  drama.  Whatever  originality  Alfieri  pos¬ 
sessed  did  not  show  itself  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  which  are  nearly  all  well 
known  and  had  often  been  used  before.  From  Racine  he  took  '  Polynice 
'  Merope  ’  had  been  treated  by  Maffei  and  Voltaire;  and  Shakespeare  had 
immortalized  the  story  of  Brutus.  The  situations  and  events  are  often  con¬ 
ventional;  the  passions  are  those  familiar  to  the  stage  —  jealousy,  revenge, 
hatred,  and  unhappy  love.  And  yet  Alfieri  has  treated  these  subjects  in  a  way 
which  differs  from  all  others,  and  which  stamps  them,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  his 
own.  With  him  all  is  somber  and  melancholy;  the  scene  is  utterly  unrelieved 
by  humor,  by  the  flowers  of  poetry,  or  by  that  deep-hearted  sympathy  —  the 
pity  of  it  all  —  which  softens  the  tragic  effect  of  Shakespeare’s  plays. 

Alfieri  seemed  to  be  attracted  toward  the  most  horrible  phases  of  human 
life,  and  the  most  terrible  events  of  history  and  tradition.  The  passions  he 
describes  are  those  of  unnatural  love,  of  jealousy  between  father  and  son,  of 
fratricidal  hatred,  or  those  in  which  a  sense  of  duty  and  love  for  liberty 
triumphs  over  the  ties  of  filial  and  parental  love.  In  treating  the  story  of  the 
second  Brutus,  it  was  not  enough  for  his  purpose  to  have  Caesar  murdered  by 
his  friend;  but,  availing  himself  of  an  unproven  tradition,  he  makes  Brutus 
the  son  of  Caesar,  and  thus  a  parricide. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  his  vocabulary;  to  see  how  constantly  he  uses  such 
words  as  "  atrocious,”  "  horror,”  "  terrible,”  "  incest,”  "  rivers,”  "  streams,” 
"  lakes,”  and  "  seas  ”  of  blood.  The  exclamation,  "  Oh,  rage!  ”  occurs  on  al¬ 
most  every  page.  Death,  murder,  suicide,  is  the  outcome  of  every  tragedy. 

The  actors  are  few  —  in  many  plays  only  four  —  and  each  represents  a  cer¬ 
tain  passion.  They  never  change,  but  remain  true  to  their  characters  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  villains  are  monsters  of  cruelty  and  vice,  and  the  inno¬ 
cent  and  virtuous  are  invariably  their  victims,  and  succumb  at  last. 

Alfieri’s  purpose  in  producing  these  plays  was  not  to  amuse  an  idle  public, 
but  to  promulgate  throughout  his  native  land  —  then  under  Spanish  domina¬ 
tion  —  the  great  and  lofty  principle  of  liberty  which  inspired  his  whole  life. 
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A  deep,  uncompromising  hatred  of  kings  is  seen  in  every  drama,  where  in¬ 
variably  a  tyrant  figures  as  the  villain.  There  is  a  constant  declamation  against 
tyranny  and  slavery.  Liberty  is  portrayed  as  something  dearer  than  life  itself. 
The  struggle  for  freedom  forms  the  subjects  of  five  of  his  plays  — '  Virginia,’ 
'  The  Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,’  '  Timoleon,’  the  '  First  Brutus,’  and  the  '  Sec¬ 
ond  Brutus.’  One  of  these  is  dedicated  to  George  Washington  —  "Liberator 
dell’  America.”  The  warmth  of  feeling  with  which,  in  '  The  Conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,’  the  degradation  and  slavery  of  Florence  under  the  Medici  is  depicted, 
betrays  clearly  Alfieri’s  sense  of  the  political  state  of  Italy  in  his  own  day.  And 
the  poet  undoubtedly  has  gained  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  for  his 
voicing  of  that  love  for  liberty  which  has  always  existed  in  their  hearts. 

Just  as  Alfieri  sought  to  condense  the  action  of  his  plays,  so  he  strove  for 
brevity  and  condensation  in  language.  His  method  of  composing  was  peculiar. 
He  first  sketched  his  play  in  prose,  then  worked  it  over  in  poetry,  often  spend¬ 
ing  years  in  the  process  of  rewriting  and  polishing.  In  his  indomitable  energy, 
his  persistence  in  labor,  and  his  determination  to  acquire  a  fitting  style,  he 
reminds  us  of  Balzac.  His  brevity  of  language  —  which  shows  itself  most 
strikingly  in  the  omission  of  articles,  and  in  the  number  of  broken  exclama¬ 
tions  —  gives  his  pages  a  certain  sententiousness,  almost  like  proverbs.  He 
purposely  renounced  all  attempts  at  the  graces  and  flowers  of  poetry. 

It  is  hard  for  the  lover  of  Shakespearean  tragedy  to  be  just  to  the  merits  of 
Alfieri.  There  is  a  uniformity,  or  even  a  monotony,  in  these  nineteen  plays, 
whose  characters  are  more  or  less  alike,  whose  method  of  procedure  is  the 
same,  whose  sentiments  are  analogous,  and  in  which  an  activity  devoid  of 
incident  hurries  the  reader  to  an  inevitable  conclusion,  foreseen  from  the 
first  act. 

And  yet  the  student  cannot  fail  to  detect  great  tragic  power,  somber  and 
often  unnatural,  but  never  producing  that  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  some¬ 
times  mars  the  effect  of  Victor  Hugo’s  dramas.  The  plots  are  never  obscure, 
the  language  is  never  trivial,  and  the  play  ends  with  a  climax  which  leaves 
a  profound  impression. 

The  very  nature  of  Alfieri’s  tragedies  makes  it  difficult  to  represent  him 
without  giving  a  complete  play.  The  following  extracts,  however,  illustrate 
admirably  the  horror  and  power  of  his  climaxes. 

L.  Oscar  Kuhns 


AGAMEMNON 

[During  the  absence  of  Agamemnon  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  ^Tgisthus,  son 
of  Thyestes  and  the  relentless  enemy  of  the  House  of  Atreus,  wins  the  love  of 
Clytemnestra,  and  with  devilish  ingenuity  persuades  her  that  the  only  way 
to  save  her  life  and  his  is  to  slay  her  husband.] 
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ACT  IV 
Scene  1 

^GISTHUS - CLYTEMNESTRA 

A  EGISTHUS.  To  be  a  banished  man  ...  to  fly  ...  to  die; 
IJSl  .  .  .  These  are  the  only  means  that  I  have  left. 

JL.  ]*■  Thou,  far  from  me,  deprived  of  every  hope 
Of  seeing  me  again,  wilt  from  thy  heart 
Have  quickly  chased  my  image:  great  Atrides 
Will  wake  a  far  superior  passion  there; 

Thou,  in  his  presence,  many  happy  days 
Wilt  thou  enjoy  —  These  auspices  may  Heaven 
Confirm  —  I  cannot  now  evince  to  thee 
A  surer  proof  of  love  than  by  my  flight;  .  .  . 

A  dreadful,  hard,  irrevocable  proof. 

Clytemnestra.  If  there  be  need  of  death,  we  both  will  die!  — 

But  is  there  nothing  left  to  try  ere  this? 

JEgistbus.  Another  plan,  perchance,  e’en  now  remains;  .  .  . 

But  little  worthy  .  .  . 

Clytemnestra.  And  it  is  — 

JEgisthus.  Too  cruel. 

Clytemnestra.  But  certain? 

JEgisthus.  Certain,  ah,  too  much  so! 

Clytemnestra.  How 

Canst  thou  hide  it  from  me? 

/Egisthus.  How  canst  thou 

Of  me  demand  it? 

Clytemnestra.  What  then  may  it  be?  .  .  . 

I  know  not  .  .  .  Speak:  I  am  too  far  advanced; 

I  cannot  now  retract:  perchance  already 
I  am  suspected  by  Atrides;  maybe 
He  has  the  right  already  to  despise  me: 

Hence  do  I  feel  constrained,  e’en  now,  to  hate  him; 

I  cannot  longer  in  his  presence  live; 

I  neither  will,  nor  dare.  —  Do  thou,  AEgisthus, 

Teach  me  a  means,  whatever  it  may  be, 

A  means  by  which  I  may  withdraw  myself 
From  him  forever. 

/ Egisthus .  Thou  withdraw  thyself 

From  him?  I  have  already  said  to  thee 
That  now  ’tis  utterly  impossible. 
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Clytemnestra.  What  other  step  remains  for  me  to  take?  .  .  . 

/ Egisthus .  None. 

Clytemnestra.  Now  I  understand  thee.  —  What  a  flash, 

Oh,  what  a  deadly,  instantaneous  flash 
Of  criminal  conviction  rushes  through 
My  obtuse  mind!  What  throbbing  turbulence 
In  ev’ry  vein  I  feel!  —  I  understand  thee: 

The  cruel  remedy  .  .  .  the  only  one  .  .  . 

Is  Agamemnon’s  life-blood. 

/Egisthus.  I  am  silent  .  .  . 

Clytemnestra.  Yet,  by  thy  silence,  thou  dost  ask  that  blood. 

/Egisthus.  Nay,  rather  I  forbid  it.  —  To  our  love 
And  to  thy  life  (of  mine  I  do  not  speak) 

His  living  is  the  only  obstacle; 

But  yet,  thou  knowest  that  his  life  is  sacred: 

To  love,  respect,  defend  it,  thou  art  bound; 

And  I  to  tremble  at  it.  —  Let  us  cease: 

The  hour  advances  now;  my  long  discourse 
Might  give  occasion  to  suspicious  thoughts.  — 

At  length  receive  .  .  .  ./Egisthus’  last  farewell. 

Clytemnestra.  Ah!  hear  me  .  .  .  Agamemnon  to  our  love  .  .  . 

And  to  thy  life?  .  .  .  Ah,  yes;  there  are,  besides  him, 

No  other  obstacles:  too  certainly 
His  life  is  death  to  us! 

/Egisthus.  Ah!  do  not  heed 

My  words:  they  spring  from  too  much  love. 

Clytemnestra.  And  love 

Revealed  to  me  their  meaning. 

/Egisthus.  Hast  thou  not 

Thy  mind  o’erwhelmed  with  horror? 

Clytemnestra.  Horror?  .  .  .  yes  .  .  . 

But  then  to  part  from  thee!  .  .  . 

/Egisthus.  Wouldst  have  the  courage?  .  .  . 

Clytemnestra.  So  vast  my  love,  it,  puts  an  end  to  fear. 

/Egisthus.  But  the  king  lives  surrounded  by  his  friends: 

What  sword  would  find  a  passage  to  his  heart9 
Clytemnestra.  What  sword? 

/Egisthus.  Here  open  violence  were  vain. 

Clytemnestra.  Yet  .  .  .  treachery!  .  .  . 

/Egisthus.  ’Tis  true,  he  merits  not 

To  be  betrayed,  Atrides:  he  who  loves 
His  wife  so  well;  he  who,  enchained  from  Troy, 

In  semblance  of  a  slave  in  fetters,  brought 
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Cassandra,  whom  he  loves,  to  whom  he  is 
Himself  a  slave  .  .  . 

Clytemnestra.  What  do  I  hear! 

/ Egisthus .  Meanwhile 

Expect  that  when  of  thee  his  love  is  wearied, 

He  will  divide  with  her  his  throne  and  bed; 

Expect  that,  to  thy  many  other  wrongs, 

Shame  will  be  added:  and  do  thou  alone 
Not  be  exasperated  at  a  deed 
That  rouses  every  Argive. 

Clytemnestra.  What  said’st  thou?  .  .  . 

Cassandra  chosen  as  my  rival?  .  .  . 

JEgisthus.  So 

Atrides  wills. 

Clytemnestra.  Then  let  Atrides  perish. 

JEgisthus.  How?  By  what  hand? 

Clytemnestra.  By  mine,  this  very  night, 

Within  that  bed  which  he  expects  to  share 
With  this  abhorred  slave. 

/Egisthus.  O  Heavens!  but  think  .  .  . 

Clytemnestra.  I  am  resolved 
JEgisthus. 

Clytemnestra. 

That  I  so  long  delayed. 

JEgisthus. 

Clytemnestra. 

I,  e’en  if  thou  wilt  not.  Shall  I  let  thee, 

Who  only  dost  deserve  my  love,  be  dragged 
To  cruel  death?  And  shall  I  let  him  live 
Who  cares  not  for  my  love?  I  swear  to  thee, 

Tomorrow  thou  shalt  be  the  king  in  Argos. 

Nor  shall  my  hand,  nor  shall  my  bosom  tremble  .  . 

But  who  approaches? 

JEgisthus.  ’Tis  Electra  .  .  . 

Clytemnestra.  Heavens! 

Let  us  avoid  her.  Do  thou  trust  in  me. 


Shouldst  thou  repent? 


I  do 


And  yet 


I’ll  do  it: 


Scene  2 
Electra 

Electra.  Egisthus  flies  from  me,  and  he  does  well; 
But  I  behold  that  likewise  from  my  sight 
My  mother  seeks  to  fly.  Infatuated 
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And  wretched  mother!  She  could  not  resist 

The  guilty  eagerness  for  the  last  time 

To  see  AEgisthus.  —  They  have  here,  at  length, 

Conferred  together  .  .  .  But  ^gisthus  seems 
Too  much  elated,  and  too  confident, 

For  one  condemned  to  exile  .  .  .  She  appeared 
Like  one  disturbed  in  thought,  but  more  possessed 
With  anger  and  resentment  than  with  grief  .  .  . 

O  Heavens!  who  knows  to  what  that  miscreant  base, 

With  his  infernal  arts,  may  have  impelled  her! 

To  what  extremities  have  wrought  her  up!  .  .  . 

Now,  now,  indeed,  I  tremble:  what  misdeeds, 

How  black  in  kind,  how  manifold  in  number, 

Do  I  behold!  ...  Yet,  if  I  speak,  I  kill 
My  mother:  ...  If  I’m  silent  —  ?  .  .  . 

ACT  V 
Scene  2 

y^GISTHUS  —  CLYTEMNESTRA 

JEgisthus.  Hast  thou  performed  the  deed? 

Clytemnestra.  ^gisthus  .  .  . 

JEgisthus.  What  do  I  behold?  O  woman, 

What  dost  thou  here,  dissolved  in  useless  tears? 

Tears  are  unprofitable,  late,  and  vain; 

And  they  may  cost  us  dear. 

Clytemnestra.  Thou  here?  .  .  .  but  how?  .  .  c 

Wretch  that  I  am!  what  have  I  promised  thee? 

What  impious  counsel?  ... 

JEgisthus.  Was  not  thine  the  counsel? 

Love  gave  it  thee,  and  fear  recants  it.  —  Now, 

Since  thou’rt  repentant,  I  am  satisfied; 

Soothed  by  reflecting  that  thou  art  not  guilty, 

I  shall  at  least  expire.  To  thee  I  said 
How  difficult  the  enterprise  would  be; 

But  thou,  depending  more  than  it  became  thee 
On  that  which  is  not  in  thee,  virile  courage, 

Daredst  thyself  thy  own  unwarlike  hand 
For  such  a  blow  select.  May  Heaven  permit 
That  the  mere  project  of  a  deed  like  this 
May  not  be  fatal  to  thee!  I  by  stealth, 

Protected  by  the  darkness,  hither  came, 
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And  unobserved,  I  hope.  I  was  constrained 
To  bring  the  news  myself,  that  now  my  life 
Is  irrecoverably  forfeited 
To  the  king’s  vengeance  .  .  . 

Clytemnestra.  What  is  this  I  hear? 

Whence  didst  thou  learn  it? 

/ Egisthus .  More  than  he  would  wish 

Atrides  hath  discovered  of  our  love; 

And  I  already  from  him  have  received 
A  strict  command  not  to  depart  from  Argos. 

And  further,  I  am  summoned  to  his  presence 
Soon  as  tomorrow  dawns:  thou  seest  well 
That  such  a  conference  to  me  is  death. 

But  fear  not;  for  I  will  all  means  employ 
To  bear  myself  the  undivided  blame. 

Clytemnestra.  What  do  I  hear?  Atrides  knows  it  all? 

JEgisthus.  He  knows  too  much:  I  have  but  one  choice  left: 

It  will  be  best  for  me  to  ’scape  by  death, 

By  self-inflicted  death,  this  dangerous  inquest. 

I  save  my  honor  thus;  and  free  myself 

From  an  opprobrious  end.  I  hither  came 

To  give  thee  my  last  warning:  and  to  take 

My  last  farewell.  .  .  .  Oh,  live;  and  may  thy  fame 

Live  with  thee,  unimpeached!  All  thoughts  of  pity 

For  me  now  lay  aside;  if  I’m  allowed 

By  my  own  hand,  for  thy  sake,  to  expire, 

I  am  supremely  blest. 

Clytemnestra.  Alas!  .  .  .  /Egisthus  .  .  . 

What  a  tumultuous  passion  rages  now 
Within  my  bosom,  when  I  hear  thee  speak!  .  .  . 

And  is  it  true?  .  .  .  Thy  death  .  .  . 

/ Egisthus .  Is  more  than  certain.  . 

Clytemnestra.  And  I’m  thy  murderer!  .  .  . 

Asgisthus.  I  seek  thy  safety. 

Clytemnestra.  What  wicked  fury  from  Avernus’  shore, 

/Egisthus,  guides  thy  steps?  Oh,  I  had  died 
Of  grief,  if  I  had  never  seen  thee  more; 

But  guiltless  I  had  died:  spite  of  myself, 

Now,  by  thy  presence,  I  already  am 

Again  impelled  to  this  tremendous  crime.  .  .  . 

An  anguish,  an  unutterable  anguish, 

Invades  my  bones,  invades  my  every  fiber.  .  .  . 

And  can  it  be  that  this  alone  can  save  thee?  .  .  . 
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But  who  revealed  our  love? 

JEgisthus.  To  speak  of  thee, 

Who  but  Electra  to  her  father  dare? 

Who  to  the  monarch  breathe  thy  name  but  she? 

Thy  impious  daughter  in  thy  bosom  thrusts 
The  fatal  sword;  and  ere  she  takes  thy  life, 

Would  rob  thee  of  thy  honor. 

Clytemnestra.  And  ought  I 

This  to  believe?  .  .  .  Alas!  .  .  . 

^gisthus.  Believe  it,  then, 

On  the  authority  of  this  my  sword, 

If  thou  believ’st  it  not  on  mine.  At  least 
I’ll  die  in  time.  .  .  . 

Clytemnestra.  O  Heavens!  what  wouldst  thou  do? 

Sheathe,  I  command  thee,  sheathe  that  fatal  sword.  — 

Oh,  night  of  horrors!  .  .  .  hear  me  .  .  .  Perhaps  Atrides 
Has  not  resolved.  .  .  . 

JEgisthus.  What  boots  this  hesitation?  .  .  . 

Atrides  injured,  and  Atrides  king, 

Meditates  nothing  in  his  haughty  mind 
But  blood  and  vengeance.  Certain  is  my  death, 

Thine  is  uncertain:  but  reflect,  O  queen, 

To  what  thou’rt  destined,  if  he  spare  thy  life. 

And  were  I  seen  to  enter  here  alone, 

And  at  so  late  an  hour  .  .  .  Alas,  what  fears 
Harrow  my  bosom  when  I  think  of  thee! 

Soon  will  the  dawn  of  day  deliver  thee 

From  racking  doubt;  that  dawn  I  ne’er  shall  see: 

I  am  resolved  to  die:  ...  —  Farewell  .  .  .  forever! 
Clytemnestra.  Stay,  stay  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  not  die. 

JEgisthus.  By  no  man’s  hand 

Assuredly,  except  my  own:  —  or  thine, 

If  so  thou  wilt.  Ah,  perpetrate  the  deed; 

Kill  me;  and  drag  me,  palpitating  yet, 

Before  thy  judge  austere:  my  blood  will  be 
A  proud  acquittance  for  thee. 

Clytemnestra.  Madd’ning  thought!  .  .  . 

Wretch  that  I  am!  .  .  .  Shall  I  be  thy  assassin?  .  .  . 

JEgisthus.  Shame  on  thy  hand,  that  cannot  either  kill 
Who  most  adores  thee,  or  who  most  detests  thee! 

Mine  then  must  serve.  .  .  . 

Clytemnestra.  Ah!  .  .  .  no.  .  .  . 

JEgisthus.  Dost  thou  desire 
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Me,  or  Atrides,  dead? 

Clytemnestra.  Ah!  what  a  choice!  .  .  . 

/Egisthus.  Thou  art  compelled  to  choose. 

Clytemnestra.  I  death  inflict  .  .  . 

A Egisthus .  Or  death  receive;  when  thou  hast  witnessed  mine. 

Clytemnestra.  Ah,  then  the  crime  is  too  inevitable! 

A Egisthus .  The  time  now  presses. 

Clytemnestra.  But  .  .  .  the  courage  .  .  .  strength?  .  .  . 

A. ’Egisthus .  Strength,  courage,  all,  will  love  impart  to  thee. 

Clytemnestra.  Must  I  then  with  this  trembling  hand  of  mine 
Plunge  ...  in  my  husband’s  heart  .  .  .  the  sword?  .  .  . 

/Egisthus.  The  blows 

Thou  wilt  redouble  with  a  steady  hand 
In  the  hard  heart  of  him  who  slew  thy  daughter. 

Clytemnestra.  Far  from  my  hand  I  hurled  the  sword  in  anguish. 

/Egisthus.  Behold  a  steel,  and  of  another  temper: 

The  clotted  blood-drops  of  Thyestes’  sons 
Still  stiffen  on  its  frame:  do  not  delay 
To  furbish  it  once  more  in  the  vile  blood 
Of  Atreus;  go,  be  quick:  there  now  remain 
But  a  few  moments;  go.  If  awkwardly 
The  blow  thou  aimest,  or  if  thou  shouldst  be 
Again  repentant,  lady,  ere  ’tis  struck, 

Do  not  thou  any  more  tow’rd  these  apartments 
Thy  footsteps  turn:  by  my  own  hands  destroyed, 

Here  wouldst  thou  find  me  in  a  sea  of  blood 
Immersed.  Now  go,  and  tremble  not;  be  bold. 

Enter  and  save  us  by  his  death.  — 


Scene  3 
Egisthus 

/Egisthus.  Come  forth, 

Thyestes,  from  profound  Avemus;  come, 

Now  is  the  time;  within  this  palace  now 
Display  thy  dreadful  shade.  A  copious  banquet 
Of  blood  is  now  prepared  for  thee,  enjoy  it; 

Already  o’er  the  heart  of  thy  foe’s  son 
Hangs  the  suspended  sword;  now,  now,  he  feels  it: 
An  impious  consort  grasps  it;  it  was  fitting 
That  she,  not  I,  did  this:  so  much  more  sweet 
To  thee  will  be  the  vengeance,  as  the  crime 
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Is  more  atrocious.  .  .  .  An  attentive  ear 
Lend  to  the  dire  catastrophe  with  me; 

Doubt  not  she  will  accomplish  it:  disdain, 

Love,  terror,  to  the  necessary  crime 
Compel  the  impious  woman.  — 

Agamemnon  [ within ] 

Agamemnon.  Treason!  Ah!  .  .  . 

My  wife?  .  .  .  O  Heavens!  .  .  I  die  .  .  .  O  traitorous  deed! 
JEgisthus.  Die,  thou  —  yes,  die!  And  thou  redouble,  woman, 

The  blows  redouble;  all  the  weapon  hide 
Within  his  heart;  shed,  to  the  latest  drop, 

The  blood  of  that  fell  miscreant:  in  our  blood 
He  would  have  bathed  his  hands. 


Scene  4 

Clytemnestra  —  /Egisthus 

Clytemnestra.  What  have  I  done? 

Where  am  I?  .  .  . 

AEgisthus.  Thou  hast  slain  the  tyrant:  now 

At  length  thou’rt  worthy  of  me. 

Clytemnestra.  See,  with  blood 

The  dagger  drips;  .  .  .  my  hands,  my  face,  my  garments, 
All,  all  are  blood  .  .  .  Oh,  for  a  deed  like  this, 

What  vengeance  will  be  wreaked!  ...  I  see  already 
Already  to  my  breast  that  very  steel 
I  see  hurled  back,  and  by  what  hand!  I  freeze, 

I  faint,  I  shudder,  I  dissolve  with  horror. 

My  strength,  my  utterance,  fail  me.  Where  am  I? 

What  have  I  done?  .  .  .  Alas!  .  .  . 

ALgisthus.  Tremendous  cries 

Resound  on  every  side  throughout  the  palace: 

’Tis  time  to  show  the  Argives  what  I  am, 

And  reap  the  harvest  of  my  long  endurance. 

Scene  5 

Electra  —  ^Egisthus 

Electra.  It  still  remains  for  thee  to  murder  me, 

Thou  impious,  vile  assassin  of  my  father  .  .  . 
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But  what  do  I  behold?  O  Heavens!  .  .  .  my  mother? 
Flagitious  woman,  dost  thou  grasp  the  sword? 

Didst  thou  commit  the  murder? 

JEgisthus.  Hold  thy  peace. 

Stop  not  my  path  thus;  quickly  I  return; 

Tremble:  for  now  that  I  am  king  of  Argos, 

Far  more  important  is  it  that  I  kill 
Orestes  than  Electra. 


Scene  6 

Clytemnestra  —  Electra 

Clytemnestra.  Heavens!  .  .  .  Orestes?  .  .  . 

/Egisthus,  now  I  know  thee.  ... 

Electra.  Give  it  me: 

Give  me  that  steel. 

Clytemnestra.  ^gisthus!  .  .  .  Stop!  .  .  .  Wilt  thou 

Murder  my  son?  Thou  first  shalt  murder  me. 

Scene  7 
Electra 

Electra.  O  night!  .  .  O  father!  .  .  Ah,  it  was  your  deed, 

Ye  gods,  this  thought  of  mine  to  place  Orestes 
In  safety  first.  —  Thou  wilt  not  find  him,  traitor.  — 

Ah  live,  Orestes,  live:  and  I  will  keep 
This  impious  steel  for  thy  adult  right  hand. 

The  day,  I  hope,  will  come,  when  I  in  Argos 
Shall  see  thee  the  avenger  of  thy  father. 

Translated  by  Edgar  Alfred  Bowring 


THE  unique  figure  of  Casanova  stands  out  as  a  type  of  all  that  was 
most  vicious  and  most  brilliant  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  pre¬ 
revolutionary  philosophies,  filtering  through  society,  were  weakening 
religious  restraints  and  producing  a  hypocritical  conformity  to  tradition  and 
a  new  uncertainty  which  inclined  people  to  present  enjoyment  and  epicurean¬ 
ism.  But  even  the  court  aristocracy,  to  whom  self-indulgence  was  the  rule  of 
life,  were  astounded  at  the  unrestraint  of  Casanova’s  pleasure-seeking.  He 
professed  himself  a  Christian,  but  during  all  his  vicious  career  was  never 
influenced  by  a  conscientious  scruple.  In  a  period  when  social  graces  were 
extolled  above  all  others,  when  conversation  was  cultivated  as  a  fine  art,  and 
when  the  salon  was  perhaps  the  greatest  power  in  France,  he  was  pre-eminent 
for  talent  and  charm.  His  physical  beauty  fascinated  both  men  and  women; 
his  fearlessness,  often  running  into  a  mad  bravado  which  lost  no  chance  to 
fight,  won  him  the  respect  of  men.  He  could  be  witty  in  many  tongues;  he 
was  an  adept  in  fashionable  fads  of  the  day;  was  supposed  to  have  a  gift  for 
mesmerism,  and  to  be  something  of  a  sorcerer. 

He  could  adapt  himself  to  any  society,  appearing  both  as  the  idol  of 
European  courts  and  a  boon  companion  in  low  taverns.  He  had  countless  duels 
and  love  affairs,  and  concluded  one  after  another  with  the  same  cynical  heart¬ 
lessness:  always  a  gay  soldier  of  fortune,  experimenting  with  his  various 
talents;  now  a  diplomat,  now  an  abbe  or  popular  preacher,  and  now  a  writer 
of  political  essays. 

When  Casanova’s  father,  a  man  of  gentle  birth,  became  an  actor  and  mar¬ 
ried  a  pretty  actress,  Zanetta  Farusi,  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  shoemaker, 
he  hopelessly  alienated  his  family.  Jean-Jacques,  their  first  child,  was  born  in 
Venice,  and  during  their  professional  travels  was  left  there  with  his  grand¬ 
mother.  Her  earnest  desire  was  to  educate  the  beautiful  and  precocious  child; 
and  she  economized  from  her  scanty  means  until  she  was  able  to  send  him  to 
the  Seminary  of  Saint  Cyprian  in  Venice.  He  passed  his  entrance  examina¬ 
tions,  and  studied  there  for  a  time,  exhibiting  unusual  ability.  Then  at  sixteen 
he  was  expelled  for  a  disgraceful  intrigue,  which  would  have  consigned  him 
to  prison  but  for  his  mother,  whose  influence  secured  him  the  protection  of 
Cardinal  Acquaviva  and  a  position  in  his  household,  which  the  boy  soon 
resigned  for  a  gayer  life. 

After  this  came  a  long  series  of  adventurous  years,  during  which  he  visited 
Rome,  Naples,  Constantinople,  and  other  places,  and  was  admitted  to  many 
orders  of  chivalry.  During  these  wanderings  he  became  acquainted  with 
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Rousseau  and  Voltaire;  visited  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great;  went  to 
Russia,  where  he  was  smiled  upon  by  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  At  Versailles, 
where  he  was  a  familiar  figure,  Louis  XV  honored  him  with  a  personal  inter¬ 
view.  But  even  in  a  society  disposed  to  be  lenient  to  anyone  who  was  amusing, 
Casanova  incurred  disgrace.  After  becoming  notorious  over  Europe  as  a 
trickster  at  cards,  and  for  his  dissipations,  he  returned  to  Venice  in  1755. 

There  he  was  as  gay  and  as  dissolute  as  ever,  but  in  his  intervals  of  spare 
time  he  wrote  a  refutation  of  a  work  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Republic.  He  had  hoped  it  would  reinstate  him  in  public 
opinion,  but  it  failed  to  do  so,  and  before  long  he  was  denounced  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  spy  and  thrown  into  prison.  In  the  '  Recit  de  sa  Captivite  ’ 
(1788)  he  himself  has  told  the  dramatic  story  of  his  confinement  in  the  garret 
of  the  ducal  palace,  and  of  his  wonderful  escape.  The  hot  Italian  sun  beating 
down  on  the  leaden  roof  added  to  his  discomfort,  and  he  was  too  daring  and 
too  ingenious  to  suffer  long  in  patience.  With  the  aid  of  an  iron  bolt  which 
he  had  sharpened,  he  bored  a  hole  through  the  wall  of  his  cell  and  gained 
access  to  another  prisoner,  Father  Balbi.  For  a  long  time  they  plotted  together, 
and  at  last  after  many  efforts  and  dangers  they  extricated  themselves  by  way 
of  the  roofs. 

This  feat  added  greatly  to  his  fame.  He  was  feted  and  courted  everywhere, 
and  his  extravagances  set  the  fashions  for  years.  But  in  spite  of  the  admiration 
he  excited,  he  was  too  dangerous  a  citizen  to  be  allowed  long  in  a  place.  He 
was  expelled  from,  Warsaw  in  consequence  of  a  duel.  Then  Paris,  and  later 
Madrid,  drove  him  away. 

His  life  of  excesses  had  broken  his  health  when,  in  1782,  he  attached  himself 
to  the  Count  of  Waldstein,  a  German  prince  whom  he  followed  into  Bohemia. 
Soon  after,  he  began  the  famous  '  Memoires,’  his  chief  literary  achievement. 
He  wrote  several  historical  works,  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  Iliad,  and  many 
political  sketches.  Others  of  his  writings,  such  as  '  Eighty  Years  Spent  among 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Interior  of  the  Globe,’  show  him  possessed  of  a  lively 
imagination.  But  he  evinced  especial  zest  in  the  preparation  of  the  '  Memoires.’ 
In  a  style  as  audacious  as  his  life,  strong  and  sparkling  with  wit,  he  told  the 
strange  story  of  his  career.  He  reflects  the  social  habits  of  his  time,  the  con¬ 
temporary  point  of  view. 

He  lived  on  in  Bohemia  until  he  was  seventy-eight,  and  then  he  died  at  Dux, 
retaining  to  the  end  what  Janin  terms  "  his  marvelous  instinct  for  vice  and 
corruption.” 
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CASANOVA’S  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  DUCAL  PALACE 

From  '  The  Escapes  of  Casanova  and  Latude  from  Prison  ’ 

THE  greatest  comfort  to  a  man  in  suffering  is  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
release.  He  sighs  for  the  moment  when  he  shall  see  the  end  of  his 
woes;  he  fancies  that  his  wishes  can  hasten  it  on,  and  would  do  any¬ 
thing  on  earth  to  know  what  hour  is  fixed  for  the  cessation  of  his  misery:  but 
no  one  can  tell  at  what  moment  an  event  will  happen  which  depends  on  the 
determination  of  another,  unless  that  person  has  announced  it.  But  the  sufferer, 
who  is  weak  and  impatient,  is  predisposed  to  be  superstitious.  "  God,”  says  he, 
"  must  know  the  very  moment  when  my  pain  will  cease;  and  God  may  permit 
that  it  should  be  revealed  to  me,  never  mind  how.”  When  he  has  once  fallen 
into  this  train  of  argument,  he  no  longer  hesitates  to  try  his  fortune  by  any 
means  his  fancy  may  dictate,  if  he  is  more  or  less  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
revelations  of  the  oracle  he  happens  to  select.  This  frame  of  mind  is  not 
conspicuously  unlike  that  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who  were  wont  to 
consult  the  Pythia,  or  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  or  of  those  who,  even  in  our  own 
day,  study  the  Cabbala,  or  seek  the  revelation  they  hope  for  in  a  verse  of  the 
Bible  or  a  line  of  Vergil;  —  this  indeed  has  made  the  Sortes  Virgiliance 
famous,  of  which  many  writers  tell  us;  or  finally,  of  those  who  are  firmly 
convinced  that  their  difficulties  will  all  be  solved  by  the  fortuitous  or  pre¬ 
meditated  arrangement  of  a  mere  pack  of  cards. 

I  was  in  this  state  of  mind.  But  not  knowing  what  means  to  employ  to 
compel  Fate  to  reveal  through  the  Bible  the  end  in  store  for  me  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  hour  at  which  I  should  recover  the  incomparable  blessing  of  liberty  — 
I  resolved  to  consult  the  divine  poem  of  Messer  Ludovico  Ariosto,  '  Orlando 
Furioso,’  which  I  knew  by  heart,  and  in  which  I  delighted  up  in  my  cell.  I 
worshiped  the  genius  of  that  great  poet,  and  thought  him  far  better  fitted 
than  Vergil  to  tell  my  fortune.  With  this  idea  I  wrote  down  a  question 
addressed  to  the  imaginary  intelligence,  asking  in  which  canto  of  Ariosto’s 
poem  I  should  find  the  day  of  my  deliverance  prophesied.  Afterwards  I  com¬ 
posed  an  inverted  pyramid  of  the  numbers  derived  from  the  words  in  the 
question,  and  by  subtracting  nine  from  each  pair  of  figures  I  had  nine  for  a 
remainder.  I  concluded  that  the  prophecy  I  sought  must  be  in  the  ninth  canto. 
I  pursued  the  same  method  to  arrive  at  the  line  and  stanza  containing  the 
oracle,  and  I  found  seven  as  the  number  of  the  stanza,  and  one  for  the  line. 

I  took  up  the  poem,  my  heart  beating  as  though  I  really  had  the  most 
entire  confidence  in  this  oracle.  I  opened  it,  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  read 
these  words:  "  Fra  il  fin  d’Ottobre  e  il  capo  di  Novembre  ”  {Between  the  end 
of  October  and  the  beginning  of  November].  The  perfect  appropriateness 
of  the  line  struck  me  as  so  remarkable  that,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  alto- 
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gether  believed  in  the  oracle,  the  reader  will  forgive  me  if  I  confess  I  did  my 
utmost  to  verify  it.  The  curious  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  between  the  last 
of  October  and  the  beginning  of  November  there  is  but  the  one  instant  of 
midnight;  and  it  was  exactly  as  the  clock  struck  midnight  on  the  thirty-first 
of  October  that  I  quitted  my  prison,  as  the  reader  will  presently  learn.  .  .  . 

The  hour  strikes.  Hark!  the  angel! 

Soradaci  was  about  to  fall  on  his  face,  but  I  assured  him  that  this  was 
superfluous.  In  three  minutes  the  hole  was  pierced  through;  the  board  fell  at 
my  feet,  and  Father  Balbi  slid  into  my  arms. 

"  Your  task  is  done,”  said  I,  "  and  now  mine  begins.” 

We  embraced,  and  he  gave  me  my  crowbar  and  a  pair  of  scissors.  I  desired 
Soradaci  to  trim  our  beards,  but  I  could  not  help  laughing  as  I  saw  the 
creature,  open-mouthed,  staring  at  this  strange  angel,  who  looked  more  like  a 
demon.  Though  utterly  bewildered,  he  cut  our  beards  to  perfection. 

Being  impatient  to  survey  the  locality,  I  desired  the  monk  to  remain  with 
Soradaci,  for  I  would  not  leave  him  alone,  and  I  went  out.  I  found  the  hole 
rather  narrow;  however,  I  got  through.  I  got  above  the  cell  in  which  the  Count 
lay;  I  went  down  and  cordially  embraced  the  venerable  gentleman.  I  saw  a 
man  of  a  figure  ill  suited  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  such  an  escape  over  a 
steep  roof  covered  with  sheet  lead.  He  asked  me  what  my  plan  was,  and  told 
me  that  he  thought  I  had  been  rather  heedless  in  my  action. 

"  I  only  want  to  go  on,”  said  I,  "  step  by  step  to  liberty  or  death.” 

"  If  you  imagine,”  said  he,  "  that  you  can  pierce  the  roof  and  find  a  way 
along  the  leads  —  from  which,  too,  you  must  get  down  —  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  possibly  succeed  unless  you  have  wings.  I  have  not  courage  enough 
to  accompany  you.  I  shall  stay  where  I  am  and  pray  to  God  for  you.” 

I  left  him  to  inspect  the  outer  roof,  getting  as  close  as  I  could  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  loft.  Having  succeeded  in  touching  the  inside  of  the  rafters  at  the 
part  where  it  was  lowest,  I  perched  myself  on  a  beam,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
under  the  roof  of  every  large  palace.  I  poked  at  the  rafters  with  the  end  of 
my  bar,  and  to  my  joy  found  them  half-rotten;  at  each  touch  the  wood  fell 
in  dust.  Being  sure,  therefore,  that  I  could  make  a  large  enough  opening  in 
less  than  an  hour,  I  returned  to  my  cell  and  spent  the  next  four  hours  in  cutting 
up  sheets,  counterpanes,  and  mattress  covers,  to  make  ropes  of.  I  took  care 
to  tie  all  the  knots  myself,  to  be  sure  of  their  firmness,  for  a  single  knot  badly 
tied  would  have  cost  us  our  life.  When  all  was  done  I  found  we  had  about  a 
hundred  yards  of  rope.  There  are  certain  things  in  every  great  enterprise  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  for  which  a  leader  worthy  of  the  name 
trusts  no  one. 

When  the  rope  was  finished,  I  made  a  bundle  of  my  coat,  my  silk  cloak, 
some  shirts,  stockings,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  we  all  three  went  into  the 
Count’s  cell.  This  worthy  man  first  congratulated  Soradaci  on  having  been  so 
lucky  as  to  be  put  in  the  same  room  with  me,  and  being  so  soon  enabled  to 
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recover  his  freedom.  The  man’s  stupid  amazement  almost  made  me  laugh. 
I  no  longer  attempted,  any  concealment,  for  I  had  thrown  off  the  mask  of 
Tartuffe,  which  I  had  found  most  inconvenient  while  this  villain  had  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  wear  it.  I  saw  that  he  was  convinced  I  had  deceived  him,  but  he 
could  not  understand  how;  for  he  could  not  imagine  how  I  had  communicated 
with  the  sham  angel  so  as  to  make  him  come  and  go  at  fixed  hours.  He  was 
listening  eagerly  to  the  Count,  who  declared  we  were  rushing  on  our  fate; 
and,  coward  that  he  was,  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind  a  scheme  for  avoiding 
the  perilous  attempt.  I  told  the  monk  to  collect  his  things  while  I  went  to  make 
the  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  loft. 

At  two  hours  after  sunset  the  hole  was  finished;  I  had  worked  the  rafters 
to  powder,  and  the  opening  was  twice  as  large  as  was  needful.  I  could  touch 
the  sheet  of  lead  outside.  I  could  not  raise  it  single-handed,  because  it  was 
riveted;  the  friar  helped  me,  and  by  pushing  the  crowbar  between  the  gutter 
and  the  sheet  of  lead  I  detached  it;  then  raising  it  on  our  shoulders,  we  bent 
it  up  high  enough  to  allow  of  our  squeezing  through  the  opening.  Putting  my 
head  out  to  reconnoiter,  I  saw  with  dismay  how  bright  the  moon  was,  now  in 
the  first  quarter.  It  was  a  check  which  we  must  endure  with  patience,  and 
wait  till  midnight  to  escape,  when  the  moon  would  have  gone  to  light  up  the 
Antipodes.  On  such  a  glorious  night  all  Venice  would  be  out  on  the  Piazza 
below,  and  we  dared  not  venture  out  on  the  roof;  our  shadows  cast  on  the 
ground  would  have  attracted  attention;  our  extraordinary  appearance  up  there 
would  excite  general  curiosity,  and  above  all,  that  of  Messer  Grande  and  his 
spies,  the  sole  guards  of  Venice.  Our  fine  scheme  would  soon  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  their  odious  interference.  I  therefore  decided  positively  that  we 
were  not  to  creep  out  till  the  moon  had  set.  .  .  . 

It  was  time  to  be  off.  The  moon  had  set.  I  hung  half  the  rope  round  Balbi’s 
neck  on  one  side  and  his  bundle  of  clothes  on  the  other  shoulder.  I  did  the 
same  for  myself;  and  both,  in  our  waistcoats  with  our  hats  on,  went  to  the 
opening  in  the  roof. 

"  And  issuing  forth  we  then  beheld  the  stars.”  —  Dante 

I  crept  out  first;  Balbi  followed  me.  Soradaci,  who  had  accompanied  us  to 
the  roof,  was  ordered  to  pull  the  sheet  of  lead  down  again  and  then  to  go 
and  pray  to  his  saint.  Crawling  on  my  knees  on  all  fours,  I  clutched  my 
crowbar  firmly,  and  stretching  as  far  as  I  could,  I  slipped  it  obliquely  between 
the  points  of  the  sheets;  then,  grasping  the  end  of  the  sheet  I  had  turned  up, 
I  dragged  myself  up  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  friar,  to  follow  me,  inserted 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  into  the  belt  of  my  breeches.  Thus  I  had  the 
double  task  of  a  beast  which  drags  and  carries  both  at  once,  and  that  on  a 
steep  roof,  made  slippery  by  a  dense  fog.  Half-way  up  this  dreadful  climb, 
Balbi  bid  me  stop,  for  one  of  his  parcels  had  fallen,  and  he  hoped  it  might 
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not  have  gone  further  than  the  gutter.  My  first  impulse  was  to  give  him  a 
kick  and  send  him  after  his  bundle;  but  God  be  praised,  I  had  enough  self- 
command  not  to  do  this,  for  the  punishment  would  have  been  too  severe  for 
both  of  us,  since  I  alone  could  never  have  escaped.  I  asked  him  whether  it 
was  the  packet  of  ropes,  but  as  he  replied  that  it  was  only  his  bundle,  in  which 
he  had  a  manuscript  he  had  found  in  the  loft,  and  which  he  had  hoped  would 
make  his  fortune,  I  told  him  he  must  take  patience;  for  that  a  step  backwards 
would  be  fatal.  The  poor  monk  sighed,  and  clinging  still  to  my  waistband, 
we  climbed  on  again. 

After  having  got  over  fifteen  or  sixteen  sheets  of  lead  with  immense  diffi¬ 
culty,  we  reached  the  ridge,  on  which  I  perched  myself  astride,  and  Balbi  did 
the  same.  We  had  our  backs  to  the  island  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  two 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  us  we  saw  the  numerous  cupolas  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Mark,  which  is  in  fact  part  of  the  Ducal  Palace;  for  the  church  of 
Saint  Mark  is,  properly  speaking,  no  more  than  the  Doge’s  chapel,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  sovereign  can  boast  of  a  finer  one.  I  began  by  relieving  myself  of 
my  load,  and  desired  my  companion  to  follow  my  example.  He  tucked  his 
bundle  of  ropes  under  him  as  best  he  might,  but  wanting  to  take  off  his  hat, 
which  inconvenienced  him,  he  managed  so  badly  that  it  rolled  from  ledge  to 
ledge,  and  went  to  join  the  bundle  of  clothes  in  the  canal.  My  poor  comrade 
was  in  despair. 

"  A  bad  omen!  ”  he  exclaimed.  "  Here  I  am  at  once  without  a  shirt,  without 
a  hat,  and  bereft  of  a  precious  manuscript  containing  a  most  curious  and 
unknown  history  of  the  festivals  at  the  Ducal  Palace.” 

I,  less  disposed  to  be  fierce  than  I  had  been  when  I  was  climbing,  calmly 
assured  him  that  these  two  little  accidents  had  nothing  so  extraordinary  about 
them  as  that  a  superstitious  spirit  should  regard  them  as  ominous;  that  I  did 
not  think  them  so,  and  that  they  did  not  in  the  least  discourage  me. 

"  They  should  serve  you,  my  good  fellow,”  said  I,  "  as  a  warning  to  be 
prudent  and  wise,  and  to  suggest  to  you  that  God  certainly  protects  us;  for  if 
your  hat,  instead  of  tumbling  to  the  right,  had  slipped  off  to  the  left,  we 
should  have  been  lost.  It  would  have  fallen  into  the  courtyard,  where  the 
guards  must  have  found  it,  and  it  would  of  course  have  told  them  that  there 
must  be  some  one  on  the  roof.  We  should  have  been  recaptured  at  once.” 

After  sitting  some  minutes  looking  about  me,  I  desired  the  monk  to  remain 
motionless  till  I  should  return,  and  I  made  my  way  forward,  shuffling  along 
astride  on  the  roof  without  any  difficulty,  my  bolt  in  my  hand.  I  spent  above 
an  hour  going  about  the  roof,  examining  and  observing  every  corner,  but  in 
vain;  nowhere  did  I  see  anything  to  which  I  could  attach  a  cord.  I  was  in  the 
greatest  perplexity.  I  could  not  for  a  moment  think  of  the  canal,  nor  of  the 
palace  courtyard,  and  among  the  many  cupolas  of  the  church  I  saw  nothing 
but  precipitous  walls  leading  to  no  open  space.  To  get  beyond  the  church  to 
the  Canonica  I  should  have  had  to  surmount  such  steep  slopes  that  I  had  no 
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hope  of  achieving  it,  and  it  was  natural  that  I  should  reject  as  impossible 
everything  that  did  not  seem  feasible.  The  situation  in  which  I  found  myself 
required  daring,  but  absolutely  no  rashness.  It  was  such  a  dilemma  as  I  imagine 
can  have  no  parallel  for  difficulty  in  any  moral  question. 

However,  I  had  to  come  to  some  conclusion:  I  must  either  get  away  or 
return  to  my  cell,  never  probably  to  leave  it  again;  or  again,  throw  myself  into 
the  canal.  In  this  predicament  a  great  deal  must  be  left  to  chance,  and  I  must 
begin  somewhere.  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  a  dormer  window  on  the  side  towards  the 
canal,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  down.  It  was  far  enough  from  the 
spot  we  had  started  from  to  make  me  think  that  the  loft  it  lighted  was  not 
connected  with  the  prison  I  had  broken  out  of.  It  could  light  only  an  attic, 
inhabited  or  vacant,  over  some  room  in  the  palace,  where,  when  day  should 
dawn,  the  doors  no  doubt  would  be  opened.  I  was  morally  certain  that  the 
attendants  in  the  palace,  even  those  of  the  Doge  himself,  who  should  happen 
to  see  us,  would  be  eager  to  favor  our  escape  rather  than  place  us  in  the  hands 
of  justice,  even  if  they  had  recognized  us  as  the  greatest  of  state  criminals;  so 
horrible  was  the  inquisition  in  their  eyes. 

With  this  idea  I  decided  on  inspecting  that  window;  so,  letting  myself  slip 
gently  down,  I  soon  was  astride  on  the  little  roof.  Then  resting  my  hand  on 
the  edge,  I  stretched  my  head  out  and  succeeded  in  seeing  and  touching  a 
little  barred  grating,  behind  which  there  was  a  window  glazed  with  small  panes 
set  in  lead.  The  window  did  not  trouble  me,  but  the  grating,  slight  as  it  was, 
seemed  to  me  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  for  without  a  file  I  could  not  get 
through  the  bars,  and  I  only  had  my  crowbar.  I  was  checked,  and  began  to 
lose  heart,  when  a  perfectly  simple  and  natural  incident  revived  my  spirit.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  clock  of  Saint  Mark’s  at  this  moment  striking  midnight  which 
roused  my  spirit,  and  by  a  sudden  shock  brought  me  out  of  the  perplexed 
frame  of  mind  in  which  I  found  myself.  That  clock  reminded  me  that  the 
morning  about  to  dawn  was  that  of  All  Saints’  Day;  that  consequently  of  my 
saint’s  day  —  if  indeed  I  had  a  patron  saint  —  and  my  Jesuit  confessor’s 
prophecy  recurred  to  my  mind.  But  I  own  that  what  tended  most  to  restore 
my  courage,  and  really  increased  my  physical  powers,  was  the  profaner  oracle 
of  my  beloved  Ariosto: 

"  Between  the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  November.” 

If  a  great  misfortune  sometimes  makes  a  small  mind  devout,  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  superstition  should  not  have  some  share  in  the  matter.  The 
sound  of  the  clock  seemed  to  me  a  spoken  charm  which  bade  me  act  and 
promised  me  success.  Lying  flat  on  the  roof  with  my  head  over  the  edge,  I 
pushed  my  bar  in  above  the  frame  which  held  the  grating,  determined  to  dis¬ 
lodge  it  bodily.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  had  succeeded;  the  grating  was  in 
my  hands  unbroken,  and  having  laid  it  by  the  side  of  the  dormer  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  breaking  in  the  window,  though  the  blood  was  flowing  from  a 
wound  I  had  made  in  my  left  hand. 
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By  the  help  of  my  bar  I  got  back  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  in  the  same  way 
as  before,  and  made  my  way  back  to  where  I  had  left  my  companion.  I  found 
him  desperate  and  raging;  he  abused  me  foully  for  having  left  him  there  so 
long.  He  declared  he  was  only  waiting  for  seven  to  strike  to  go  back  to  prison. 

"  What  did  you  think  had  become  of  me?  ” 

"  I  thought  you  had  fallen  down  some  roof  or  wall.” 

"  And  you  have  no  better  way  of  expressing  your  joy  at  my  return  than 
by  abusing  me?  ” 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time?  ” 

"  Come  with  me  and  you  will  see.” 

Having  gathered  up  my  bundles,  I  made  my  way  back  to  the  window.  When 
we  were  just  over  it  I  explained  to  Balbi  exactly  what  I  had  done,  and  con¬ 
sulted  him  as  to  how  we  were  to  get  into  the  loft  through  the  window.  The 
thing  was  quite  easy  for  one  of  us;  the  other  could  let  him  down.  But  I  did 
not  see  how  the  second  man  was  to  follow  him,  as  there  was  no  way  of  fixing 
the  rope  above  the  window.  By  going  in  and  letting  myself  drop  I  might  break 
my  legs  and  arms,  for  I  did  not  know  the  height  of  the  window  above  the 
floor.  To  this  wise  argument,  spoken  with  perfect  friendliness,  the  brute 
replied  in  these  words:  — 

"  Let  me  down,  at  any  rate,  and  when  I  am  in  there  you  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  find  out  how  you  can  follow  me.” 

I  confess  that  in  my' first  impulse  of  indignation  I  was  ready  to  stab  him 
with  my  crowbar.  A  good  genius  saved  me  from  doing  so,  and  I  did  not  even 
utter  one  word  of  reproach  for  his  selfishness  and  baseness.  On  the  contrary, 
I  at  once  unrolled  my  bundle  of  rope,  and  fastening  it  firmly  under  his  arm- 
pits  I  made  him  lie  flat  on  his  face,  his  feet  outwards,  and  then  let  him  down 
on  to  the  roof  of  the  dormer.  When  he  was  there,  I  made  him  go  over  the  edge 
and  into  the  window  as  far  as  his  hips,  leaving  his  arms  on  the  sill.  I  next 
slipped  down  to  the  little  roof,  as  I  had  done  before,  lay  down  on  my  stomach, 
and  holding  the  rope  firmly,  told  the  monk  to  let  himself  go  without  fear. 
When  he  had  landed  on  the  floor  of  the  attic  he  undid  the  rope,  and  I,  pulling 
it  up,  found  that  the  height  was  above  fifty  feet.  To  jump  this  was  too  great 
a  risk.  As  for  the  monk,  now  he  was  safe  after  nearly  two  hours  of  anguish 
on  a  roof,  where,  I  must  own,  his  situation  was  far  from  comfortable,  he  called 
out  to  me  to  throw  in  the  ropes  and  he  would  take  care  of  them.  I,  as  may  be 
supposed,  took  good  care  not  to  follow  this  absurd  injunction. 

Not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  awaiting  some  inspiration,  I  clambered  once 
more  to  the  ridge;  and  my  eye  falling  on  a  spot  near  a  cupola,  which  I  had 
not  yet  examined,  I  made  my  way  thither.  I  saw  a  little  terrace  or  platform  cov¬ 
ered  with  lead,  close  to  a  large  window  closed  with  shutters.  There  was  here  a 
tub  full  of  wet  mortar  with  a  trowel,  and  by  the  side  a  ladder,  which  I  thought 
would  be  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  get  down  into  the  attic  where  my  com¬ 
rade  was.  This  settled  the  question.  I  slipped  my  rope  through  the  top  rung, 
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and  dragged  this  awkward  load  as  far  as  the  window.  I  then  had  to  get  the 
clumsy  mass  into  the  window;  it  was  above  twelve  yards  long.  The  difficulty 
I  had  in  doing  it  made  me  repent  of  having  deprived  myself  of  Balbi’s  assist¬ 
ance.  I  pushed  the  ladder  along  till  one  end  was  on  the  level  of  the  dormer 
and  the  other  projected  by  a  third  beyond  the  gutter.  Then  I  slid  down  on  to 
the  dormer  roof;  I  drew  the  ladder  close  to  my  side  and  fastened  the  rope  to 
the  eighth  rung,  after  which  I  again  allowed  it  to  slip  till  it  was  parallel  with 
the  window.  Then  I  did  all  I  could  to  make  it  slip  into  the  window,  but  I  could 
not  get  it  beyond  the  fifth  rung  because  the  end  caught  against  the  inner  roof 
of  the  dormer,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  get  it  any  further  without  break¬ 
ing  either  the  ladder  or  the  roof.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  tilt  the’ outer 
end;  then  the  slope  would  allow  it  to  slide  in  by  its  own  weight.  I  might  have 
placed  the  ladder  across  the  window  and  have  fastened  the  rope  to  it  to  let 
myself  down,  without  any  risk;  but  the  ladder  would  have  remained  there, 
and  next  morning  would  have  guided  the  archers  and  Lorenzo  to  the  spot 
where  we  might  still  be  hiding. 

I  would  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  by  such  an  act  of  imprudence  the  fruit  of 
so  much  labor  and  peril,  and  to  conceal  all  our  traces  the  ladder  must  be  got 
entirely  into  the  window.  Having  no  one  to  help  me,  I  decided  on  getting  down 
to  the  gutter  to  tilt  it,  and  attain  my  end.  This  in  fact  I  did,  but  at  so  great  a 
risk  that  but  for  a  sort  of  miracle  I  should  have  paid  for  my  daring  with  my 
life.  I  ventured  to  let  go  of  the  cord  that  was  attached  to  the  ladder  without 
any  fear  of  its  falling  into  the  canal,  because  it  was  caught  on  the  gutter  by 
the  third  rung.  Then,  with  my  crowbar  in  my  hand,  I  cautiously  let  myself 
slide  down  to  the  gutter  by  the  side  of  the  ladder;  the  marble  ledge  was  against 
my  toes,  for  I  let  myself  down  with  my  face  to  the  roof.  In  this  attitude  I 
found  strength  enough  to  lift  the  ladder  a  few  inches,  and  I  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  it  go  a  foot  further  in.  As  the  reader  will  understand,  this 
diminished  its  weight  very  perceptibly.  What  I  now  wanted  was  to  get  it  two 
feet  further  in,  by  lifting  it  enough;  for  after  that  I  felt  sure  that  by  climbing 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  dormer  once  more,  I  could,  with  the  help  of  the  rope, 
get  it  all  the  way  in.  To  achieve  this  I  raised  myself  from  my  knees;  but  the 
force  I  was  obliged  to  use  to  succeed  made  me  slip,  so  that  I  suddenly  found 
myself  over  the  edge  of  the  roof  as  far  as  my  chest,  supported  only  by  my 
elbows. 

It  was  an  awful  moment,  which  to  this  day  I  shudder  to  think  of,  and  which 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  conceive  of  in  all  its  horror.  The  natural  instinct  of 
self-preservation  made  me  almost  unconsciously  lean  with  all  my  weight,  sup¬ 
porting  myself  on  my  ribs,  and  I  succeeded  —  miraculously,  I  felt  inclined  to 
say.  Taking  care  not  to  relax  my  hold,  I  managed  to  raise  myself  with  all  the 
strength  of  my  wrists,  leaning  at  the  same  time  on  my  stomach.  Happily  there 
was  nothing  to  fear  for  the  ladder,  for  the  lucky  —  or  rather  the  unlucky  — 
push  which  had  cost  me  so  dear,  had  sent  it  in  more  than  three  feet,  which 
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fixed  it  firmly.  Finding  myself  resting  on  the  gutter  literally  on  my  wrists  and 
my  groin,  I  found  that  by  moving  my  right  side  I  could  raise  first  one  knee 
and  then  the  other  on  to  the  parapet.  Then  I  should  be  safe. 

However,  my  troubles  were  not  yet  over,  for  the  strain  I  was  obliged  to 
exert  in  order  to  succeed  gave  me  such  a  nervous  spasm  that  a  violent  attack 
of  painful  cramp  seemed  to  cripple  me  completely.  I  did  not  lose  my  head, 
and  remained  perfectly  still  till  the  spasm  was  over,  knowing  that  perfect 
stillness  is  the  best  cure  for  nervous  cramps  —  I  had  often  found  it  so.  It  was 
a  frightful  moment.  A  few  minutes  after,  I  gradually  renewed  my  efforts.  I 
succeeded  in  getting  my  knees  against  the  gutter,  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
recovered  my  breath  I  carefully  raised  the  ladder,  and  at  last  got  it  to  the 
angle  where  it  was  parallel  with  the  window.  Knowing  enough  of  the  laws  of 
equilibrium  and  the  lever,  I  now  picked  up  my  crowbar;  and  climbing  in  my 
old  fashion,  I  hauled  myself  up  to  the  roof  and  easily  succeeded  in  tilting  in 
the  ladder,  which  the  monk  below  received  in  his  arms.  I  then  flung  in  my 
clothes,  the  ropes,  and  the  broken  pieces,  and  got  down  into  the  attic,  where 
Balbi  received  me  very  heartily  and  took  care  to  remove  the  ladder. 

Arm  in  arm,  we  surveyed  the  dark  room  in  which  we  found  ourselves;  it  was 
thirty  paces  long  by  about  twenty  wide.  At  one  end  we  felt  a  double  door 
formed  of  iron  bars.  This  was  unpromising,  but  laying  my  hand  on  the  latch 
in  the  middle  it  yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  the  door  opened.  We  first  felt 
our  way  round  this  fresh  room,  and  then,  trying  to  cross  it,  ran  up  against  a 
table  with  arm-chairs  and  stools  around  it.  We  returned  to  the  side  where  we 
had  felt  windows,  and  having  opened  one,  by  the  dim  starlight  we  could  see 
nothing  but  steep  roofs  between  domes.  I  did  not  for  an  instant  think  of 
escaping  by  the  window;  I  must  know  where  I  was  going,  and  I  did  not 
recognize  the  spot  where  we  were.  So  I  closed  the  window,  and  we  went  back 
to  the  first  room,  where  we  had  left  our  baggagp.  Quite  worn  out,  I  let  myself 
drop  onto  the  floor,  and  putting  a  bundle  of  rope  under  my  head,  utterly  bereft 
of  all  power  of  body  or  of  mind,  I  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep.  I  gave  myself  up  to 
it  so  passively,  that  even  if  I  had  known  that  death  must  be  the  end  of  it  I 
could  not  have  resisted  it;  and  I  remember  distinctly  that  the  pleasure  of  that 
sleep  was  perfectly  delicious. 


ON  September  io,  1827,  there  died  at  Turnham  Green,  then  seven 
miles  out  of  London,  Ugo  Foscolo,  the  stormy  petrel  of  contem¬ 
porary  Italian  literature.  He  had  been  for  eleven  years  a  resident  in 
England,  where  he  had  met  with  the  warmest  of  welcomes  as  a  political  exile 
and  as  the  author  of  the  celebrated  poem  '  I  Sepolcri  ’  [The  Tombs];  but  in 
spite  of  the  devotion  of  a  number  of  English  friends  he  had  not  been  able  to 
make  a  wise  use  of  his  temporary  popularity,  and  by  1827  was  living  in 
poverty  and  disgrace.  After  his  death,  except  for  a  few  laudatory  notices  in 
the  literary  periodicals,  it  seemed  as  though  his  countrymen  had  forgotten  him. 
It  was  not  until  1871  that  a  deputation  of  prominent  Italians  came  to  Chiswick 
Cemetery  to  witness  the  exhumation  of  Foscolo’s  bones,  which  were  then 
transferred  with  all  due  ceremony  to  the  Florentine  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
the  Pantheon  of  modern  Italy. 

Foscolo’s  career,  if  it  had  been  one  of  vicissitude  in  England,  had  been  even 
more  eventful  in  Italy  during  his  earlier  years.  He  was  born  at  Zante,  one  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  in  1778,  the  son  of  a  Venetian  father  and  a  Greek  mother. 
A  few  years  after  his  father’s  death  in  1788,  Foscolo  moved  with  the  family 
to  Venice,  where  while  he  was  still  a  youth  he  distinguished  himself  by  writing 
in  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom  and  unity.  Although  he  never  forgot  his  birth¬ 
place,  he  always  considered  himself  a  native  of  Italy,  and  his  sympathies 
were  thoroughly  Italian. 

The  treaty  of  Campo-Formio  in  1797,  which  delivered  the  Venetian  Repub¬ 
lic  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  was  a  sore  blow  to  the  patriots,  who  felt  that 
they  had  been  betrayed  by  France.  It  was  the  occasion  of  the  writing  of  a 
notable  book  by  the  fiery  young  Foscolo,  '  Le  Ultime  Lettere  di  Jacopo  Ortis  ’ 
[The  Last  Letters  of  Jacob  Ortis],  a  romance  based  upon  the  '  Werther  ’  of 
Goethe,  and  ending  with  the  suicide  of  the  chief  character.  Into  this  work 
Foscolo  poured  all  the  bitterness  and  disillusionment  of  the  period;  it  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  widely  read  of  his  books.  The  '  Ultime  Lettere  ’ 
came  out  in  Bologna  in  1799,  without  the  author’s  consent,  in  a  version  which 
he  later  altered  and  amended.  The  first  edition  authorized  by  Foscolo  himself, 
that  of  Milan,  1802,  shows  a  great  many  changes;  one  of  the  most  significant 
is  the  omission  of  a  number  of  Ossianic  passages  which  had  borne  witness  to 
the  immature  writer’s  admiration  for  this  style  of  writing.  Even  so,  the  impres¬ 
sion  produced  is  sufficiently  gloomy  and  uncomfortable,  as  it  was  unques¬ 
tionably  meant  to  be. 
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During  the  early  years  of  the  new  century  Foscolo  was  engaged  upon  a 
military  career,  first  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  short-lived  Cisalpine 
Republic,  then  with  the  Italian  division  attached  to  Napoleon’s  forces.  It  was 
while  he  was  at  Boulogne  with  the  French  troops  in  1805  that  he  formed  a 
liaison  with  a  young  Englishwoman,  whose  daughter  Floriana  was  later  to  be 
his  support  when  he  fell  into  misfortune  at  London.  On  his  return  to  Italy  in 
1806,  Foscolo  was  named  Professor  of  Italian  Eloquence  at  the  University  of 
Pavia;  the  chair,  however,  was  almost  immediately  abolished,  and  he  had  to 
content  himself  with  a  small  pension.  This  he  devoted  to  the  education  of  his 
younger  brother. 

Meanwhile  Foscolo  the  poet  had  not  been  inactive.  In  1807  there  appeared 
at  Brescia  the  most  famous  of  all  his  writings  —  '  I  Sepolcri.’  This  blank-verse 
poem  was  inspired  by  the  passage  of  a  law,  in  imitation  of  the  already  existing 
French  regulations,  forbidding  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  Italian  churches.  To 
many  of  the  people  of  Italy  such  a  thrusting  of  the  tombs  out  of  their  sacred 
buildings  into  common  cemeteries  seemed  a  very  harsh  measure.  Foscolo’s 
poem,  dwelling  as  it  did  upon  the  value  of  funerary  monuments  in  general, 
and  calling  up  examples  from  Greek  antiquity,  proved  to  be  most  timely  and 
had  a  great  effect  upon  its  readers.  The  tone,  while  occasionally  rather  de¬ 
clamatory,  is  sonorous  and  lofty,  and  has  caused  some  critics  to  compare  '  I 
Sepolcri  ’  to  the  odes  of  Pindar. 

At  the  same  time,  Foscolo  was  writing  for  the  stage.  His  '  Aiace  ’  [Ajax] 
was  represented  at  the  Scala  Theater  in  Milan  in  1811.  Unluckily  for  him  it 
was  suspected  of  conveying  a  veiled  satire  of  Napoleon,  and  on  this  account 
had  to  be  withdrawn,  while  Foscolo  himself  retired  to  Bologna  and  later  to 
Florence.  His  pen  was  constantly  occupied  with  political  or  literary  subjects. 
On  the  return  of  the  Austrians  to  Italy  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  was 
given  an  opportunity  of  swearing  allegiance  to  them;  after  a  short  hesitation 
he  refused,  and  fled  to  Switzerland,  where  he  lived  until  the  autumn  of  1816. 
Then,  as  a  result  of  correspondence  with  English  friends,  who  assured  him  of 
a  warm  welcome  at  London,  he  journeyed  to  England. 

Foscolo  was  remarkably  well  received  upon  his  arrival.  He  soon  became  a 
member  of  the  Holland  House  circle,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  London  hostesses,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  such 
literary  lights  as  Samuel  Rogers,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Jeffrey  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Knowing  that  interest  in  Italian  life  and  letters,  after  a 
period  of  comparative  neglect,  was  reviving  in  England,  Jeffrey  invited  the 
collaboration  of  this  gifted  exile,  who  might  provide  his  readers  with  some 
first-hand  information.  In  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  February  1818,  Foscolo 
published  a  review  of  Cary’s  translation  of  Dante;  this,  with  another  Dante 
article  following  a  little  later,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  understanding  of  Dante 
in  England.  The  reception  accorded  his  essays  was  so  warm  that  Foscolo  went 
on  to  contribute  a  number  of  other  critical  and  historical  sketches  to  both  the 
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Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly.  Unfortunately  there  was  continual  friction 
between  him  and  his  English  editors,  the  cause  being  partly  the  quick  temper 
of  the  author,  partly  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  collaboration.  His 
essays  were  usually 'written  in  French,  and  by  no  means  perfect  French,  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  one  of  the  editorial  staff,  and  then  considerably  revised 
or  cut  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  number  in  which  they  appeared. 
This  treatment  of  his  manuscript  enraged  Foscolo,  and  we  find  him  again  and 
again  changing  editors,  generally  with  harsh  words  for  the  one  with  whom  he 
has  most  lately  been  dealing.  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  the  London 
Magazine,  the  Retrospective  Review,  and  the  short-lived  European  Review 
were  all  at  some  time  or  other  the  channels  through  which  his  writings  reached 
the  English  public;  the  total  of  articles  contributed  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
was  a  respectable  one. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  Foscolo’s  critical  work  is  the  *  Essays  on 
Petrarch,’  of  which  an  edition  of  sixteen  copies,  destined  to  various  friends, 
was  printed  in  1821,  and  a  larger  one  two  years  later.  The  book,  in  addition 
to  an  illuminating  study  of  Petrarch’s  genius  and  poetic  style,  contained  a 
number  of  excellent  translations  from  the  pen  of  Barberina,  Lady  Dacre,  who 
had  interested  herself  in  the  career  of  the  brilliant  Italian.  It  was  at  her  instance 
that  Foscolo,  when  his  finances  ran  low,  prepared  and  delivered  a  series  of 
public  lectures  on  Italian  literature,  which  were  well  attended  by  London 
society  and  netted  him  a  handsome  sum. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Foscolo  had  met  for  the  first  time  his  daughter,  the 
child  of  the  English  girl  of  his  Boulogne  days.  She  had  been  left  by  her 
grandmother  a  considerable  legacy,  which,  naturally  enough,  she  entrusted  to 
her  newly-found  parent.  Foscolo’s  actions  in  this  matter  make  painful  reading. 
Convinced,  beyond  doubt,  that  he  was  acting  in  her  interest,  he  invested  part 
of  the  money  in  property  in  the  district  of  Regent’s  Park,  where  he  built  a 
house  called  Digamma  Cottage  —  the  name  was  in  honor  of  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  article  on  the  JEolic  Digamma  contributed  by  him  to  the  Quarterly  Review 
in  1822.  Furnishing  the  house  in  the  most  recklessly  lavish  way,  and  enter¬ 
taining  his  friends  on  a  lordly  scale,  Foscolo  soon  ran  into  debt,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  money-lenders,  and  was  ruined.  All  his  negotiations  with  booksellers 
and  publishers  in  his  last  years  are  made  sordid  and  miserable  by  the  shadow 
of  unpaid  debts.  He  was  compelled  at  one  time  to  live  under  an  assumed  name 
in  an  obscure  suburb  of  London;  his  daughter  loyally  shared  his  poverty,  and 
nursed  him  in  his  frequent  attacks  of  ill  health,  until  in  1827  his  constitution, 
completely  mined  by  overwork  and  worry,  gave  way. 

To  the  closing  period  of  Foscolo’s  life  belong  his  '  Discorso  Storico  sul 
Testo  del  Decamerone  ’  [Historical  Discourse  on  the  Text  of  the  '  Decam¬ 
eron’},  published  in  1825,  and  a  similar  introduction  to  the  study  of  Dante, 
written  for  an  edition  of  the  '  Divine  Comedy,’  to  which  Foscolo  devoted  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  and  labor  but  which  he  never  completed.  After  his 
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death  the  manuscript  was  acquired  by  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  who  arranged, 
edited,  and  published  it  in  1842.  In  these  works  Foscolo  showed  himself  a 
brilliant  editor  and  commentator;  unfortunately  he  worked  slowly  and  inter¬ 
mittently  at  the  texts,  having  many  other  literary  irons  in  the  fire,  and  the 
result  was  constant  quarrels  with  his  publisher,  the  famous  Pickering,  ending 
in  open  rupture. 

Many  accounts  of  Foscolo’s  appearance  and  habits  have  been  left  us.  Both 
were  eccentric,  in  the  eyes  of  his  British  contemporaries.  He  was  tall  and 
powerfully  built,  with  rather  harsh  features,  redeemed  by  eyes  of  extraordinary 
brightness  and  penetration.  His  hair  was  red.  Nearly  all  the  Englishmen  he 
had  dealings  with  complained  of  his  loud  and  strident  voice  and  violent 
gesticulations  when  speaking.  But  there  was  not  one  whom  he  failed  to  impress 
with  the  strength  and  originality  of  his  ideas  and  the  poetic  power  of  his 
expression. 

The  year  1927  saw  honors  of  all  kinds  paid  throughout  Italy  to  the  memory 
of  Foscolo,  and  the  issue  of  numerous  editions  of  his  works.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  time  has  heightened  the  value  of  his  writings  in  both  poetry  and  prose, 
while  recent  studies  of  his  life  and  character  have  shown  that  if  there  was 
much  to  be  excused  there  was  also  much  in  both  to  make  every  Italian  thrill 
with  pride  at  the  name  of  Ugo  Foscolo. 

A.  Smillie  Noad 


PETRARCH’S  LAURA 
From  '  Essays  on  Petrarch  ’ 

IT  was  [at  Avignon]  that  Petrarch,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years, 
became  enamoured  of  Laura,  who  had  then  hardly  completed  her  nine¬ 
teenth  year.  Having  met  her  eyes  for  the  first  time  in  a  church,  he 
followed  her  in  the  street,  still  thinking  of  their  uncommon  radiance  and 
beauty,  and  gazing  at  a  distance  at  the  grace  of  her  carriage,  and  at  her  hair 
falling  in  a  rich  profusion  of  ringlets  on  her  neck. 

Poets,  antiquaries,  and  travelers  of  all  nations,  among  others  the  Archbishop 
Beccadelli,  with  Cardinal  Sadoleto,  and  Cardinal  Pole,  then  the  legate  of  the 
province,  searched  through  the  country  without  finding  out  who  Laura  was, 
or  whether  she  had  ever  existed.  Meanwhile,  innumerable  writers  published  an 
account  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  which  at  once  augmented  the  stock  of  fiction 
under  the  mask  of  history  and  carried  away  the  generality  of  readers.  The 
Abbe  de  Sade,  about  the  year  1760,  in  examining  his  family  archives  at 
Avignon,  brought  to  light  some  old  testaments  and  contracts,  which,  strength¬ 
ened  by  many  allusions  in  the  works  of  Petrarch,  led  to  the  conclusion  ad¬ 
mitted  as  undeniable  even  by  his  Italian  opponents:  "  That  Laura  was  the 
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daughter  o£  Audibert  de  Noves,  and  was  married  in  her  eighteenth  year  to 
Hugh  de  Sade;  and  that  Petrarch  became  acquainted  with  her  two  years  after 
her  marriage.”  Those  who  are  still  anxious  to  preserve  the  poet  from  the  im¬ 
plication  of  having  sighed  for  the  wife  of  another,  reject  the  authority  of 
documents;  nay,  a  Scotch  critic  contends  that  an  abbreviation,  to  be  found  in 
a  Latin  manuscript,  in  which  Petrarch  says  of  Laura,  rr  Corpus  ejus  crebris 
PTBS  exhaustum”  should  be  interpreted  perturbationibus  —  and  if  so,  we 
might  imagine  that  the  constitution  of  Laura  had  sunk  under  frequent  afflic¬ 
tions.  But  the  more  direct  interpretation  of  PTBS  is  par  tubus;  and  the  words 
crebris,  corpus,  exhaustum,  combine  more  grammatically  and  more  logically 
with  it,  to  express  that  her  constitution  was  exhausted  by  frequent  child¬ 
bearing.  The  terms  Mulier  and  Femina,  by  which  her  lover  continually  desig¬ 
nates  her  in  Latin,  instead  of  Virgo  and  Puella;  and  those  of  Donna  and 
and  Madonna  in  Italian,  signify  more  properly  a  married  woman.  Donna  is 
also  a  general  term;  and  being  derived  from  Domina,  it  is,  in  poetry,  an 
appellation  of  respect;  but  when  it  is  opposed  to  Giovine,  or  Vergine,  or 
Donzella,  it  signifies  strictly  a  married  woman,  and  the  poet  says  of  Laura, 

La  bella  giovinetta  ch’ ora  e  donna. 

[The  lovely  girl  who  is  now  a  woman.] 

It  appears  that  in  conversing  with  her  lover  she  mentioned  with  candor  and 
delicacy  the  beauties  of  her  youth,  and  the  curiosity  and  envy  they  excited. 
Her  painters,  however,  owing  perhaps  to  the  infancy  of  their  art,  seem  to  have 
been  little  inspired  with  her  beauty.  To  judge  by  Laura’s  early  portraits,  a 
polished  forehead,  with  black  eyes,  contrasted  with  a  fair  complexion  and 
golden  hair,  were  the  only  rare  ornaments  she  had  received  from  nature. 
Besides  the  want  of  harmony  in  their  proportions,  her  features  betray  the 
conceit  and  the  archness  of  a  French  countenance,  enlivened  neither  with  the 
attractive  warmth  of  the  Italians  nor  the  cheerful  serenity  of  the  English 
beauties.  Her  lover,  having  never  exactly  described  her,  affords  to  the  admirers 
of  his  poetry  the  pleasure  of  imagining  Laura  according  to  their  own  taste, 
and  of  estimating  her  personal  endowments  more  by  their  effects  than  by  a 
distinct  idea  of  their  character.  From  some  touches  here  and  there  in  the 
different  writings  of  Petrarch,  it  appears  that  her  figure  was  less  embellished 
with  regularity  and  dignity  than  with  a  graceful  elegance.  Her  more  powerful 
charms  were  derived  from  her  sighs  and  her  smiles,  from  the  melody  of  her 
voice,  from  the  sweet  eloquence  of  her  eyes,  and,  above  all,  from  the  natural 
mobility  of  her  countenance,  on  which  the  mystery  of  an  habitual  thoughtful¬ 
ness  was  increased  by  the  sudden  succession  of  animation  and  paleness. 

Petrarch’s  person,  if  we  trust  his  biographers,  "  was  so  striking  with  beauties 
as  to  attract  universal  admiration.”  They  represent  him  "  with  large  and 
manly  features,  eyes  full  of  fire,  a  blooming  complexion,  and  a  countenance 
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that  bespoke  all  the  genius  and  fancy  that  shone  forth  in  his  works.”  Pos¬ 
sibly  Petrarch  was  not  over-vain  of  his  exterior  endowments;  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  modesty  ever  interfered  with  his  self-appreciation.  "  Without 
being  uncommonly  handsome,”  says  he  in  the  '  Letter  to  Posterity,’  "  my 
person  had  something  agreeable  in  it  in  my  youth.  My  complexion  was  a  clear 
and  lively  brown;  my  eyes  were  animated;  my  hair  had  grown  gray  before  I 
was  twenty-five,  and  I  consoled  myself  for  a  defect  that  I  shared  in  common 
with  many  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity  —  for  Caesar  and  Vergil  were  gray¬ 
headed  in  youth;  and  I  had  a  venerable  air,  which  I  was  by  no  means  very 
proud  of.”  He  then  was  miserable  if  a  lock  of  his  hair  was  out  of  order;  he 
was  studious  of  ornamenting  his  person  with  the  nicest  clothes;  and  to  give  a 
graceful  form  to  his  feet  he  pinched  them  in  shoes  that  put  his  nerves  and 
sinews  to  the  rack. 

His  youthful  propensities  to  love  were  cherished  by  a  too  early  belief  that 
fortune,  fame,  and  the  world  are  unworthy  friends;  and  that  he  could  not  find 
happiness  but  in  the  interchange  of  warm  and  generous  feelings  with  a  very 
few  persons.  He  was  born  in  1304,  at  Arezzo,  while  his  family  was  in  banish¬ 
ment  from  Florence,  having  forfeited  its  property  by  the  violence  of  a  vic¬ 
torious  faction,  backed  by  the  dark  process  of  an  inquisitorial  tribunal.  His 
parents  sought  refuge  at  Avignon,  in  the  hope  of  providing  for  their  children 
in  the  court  of  the  Pope.  Petrarch  lost  them  both  in  his  twenty-second  year; 
and  being  no  longer  bound  to  study  for  their  support,  he  abandoned  all  legal 
pursuits,  and  the  trade  of  "  selling  words  and  lies.”  His  soul  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  acquiring  a  science  that  would  have  reduced  him  to  the  dilemma 
"  either  of  becoming  a  rich  rogue,  or  of  being  laughed  at  by  the  world  for  an 
honest  madman,  who  had  conceived  the  vain  project  of  reconciling  law,  for¬ 
tune,  and  conscience.”  The  young  man,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  priestly 
habit,  exposing,  however,  the  profligacy  of  the  ministers  of  God;  despising 
preferment  in  a  polluted  church;  lamenting  and  groaning  that  he  had  no 
country  but  the  land  of  his  exile.  As  he  was  at  once  very  poor  and  high-minded, 
the  distressing  conviction  of  the  sudden  reverses,  of  the  humiliating  and  often 
useless  cares,  and  of  the  final  vanity  of  human  life,  carried  him  away  through 
ideal  worlds,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time  "  that  this  also  was  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.”  To  muse  and  prey  upon  his  illusions  and  feelings  con¬ 
stituted  his  earliest,  as  well  as  his  latest  occupation  — 

The  neighbors  stared  and  sigh’d,  yet  bless’d  the  lad: 

Some  deem’d  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed  him  mad. 

For  in  his  youth  Petrarch  mistrusted  his  own  powers;  and  felt  himself  so 
dismayed  by  the  immensity,  the  uncertainty,  and  the  insufficiency  of  all  human 
knowledge,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  letters  forever,  and  im¬ 
plored  the  advice  of  a  friend  more  advanced  in  years:  "  Shall  I  quit  study? 
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shall  I  enter  into  another  course?  Have  pity  on  me,  my  father.”  A  few  months 
after  the  date  of  his  letter  began  his  acquaintance  with  Laura.  "  Why  won¬ 
der,”  says  he,  "  at  a  sudden  conflagration,  when  fuel  needs  only  the  spark?  ” 

The  collection  of  his  verses,  compared  with  his  correspondence,  and  such  of 
his  writings  as  he  did  not  intend  should  become-  public,  affords  the  progressive 
interest  of  a  narrative  in  which  we  always  identify  the  poet  and  the  man;  for 
he  was  careful  in  arranging  his  pieces  according  to  the  order  of  time;  and  often 
alludes  to  the  occasion  that  gave  them  birth.  Indeed,  many  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  so  trifling  in  themselves,  and  poetical  ornaments  are  so  skilfully 
employed  to  conceal  domestic  events,  that  they  hardly  arrest  the  attention  of 
readers  warmed  by  the  ardor  of  the  sentiments,  dazzled  by  the  brilliance  of 
the  images,  astonished  by  the  elevation  of  the  conceptions,  and  led  on  by  the 
variety  and  melody  of  the  versification. 

At  first  Petrarch  saw  in  Laura  only  the  most  beautiful  of  women;  one  whom 
he  was  destined  to  love,  and  who  inspired  and  ennobled  his  talents.  He  coveted 
glory  only  as  it  might  secure  her  esteem  and  affection,  and  he  hoped  to  have 
found  happiness  on  earth.  He  next  discovered  in  her  the  form  and  the  virtue 
of  an  angel —  that  his  love  burned  only  to  enlighten  and  purify  his  heart;  to 
fix  his  mind;  to  harmonize  those  faculties  that  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
prey  to  perpetual  perturbation;  to  lift  his  desires  and  thoughts  toward  heaven; 
and,  that  he  might  raise  her  above  every  earthly  idea,  he  never  explicitly 
mentions  that  she  was  bound  to  partake  the  bed  of  another.  At  last,  however, 
he  felt  and  confessed  "  that  she  was  a  woman;  that  he  doted  upon  her  form; 
that  she  was  the  only  one  that  ever  had  appeared  a  woman  in  his  eyes  ”;  and 
that  he  was  burning  "  with  envy,  jealousy,  and  love.”  He  envied  Pygmalion, 
"  who  could  animate  with  soul  and  love  the  statue  made  by  his  own  hands.” 
But  at  the  same  time  he  seems  to  be  aware  that  the  fairest  portion  of  his  life 
was  wasted  in  the  superstitious  worship  of  a  deity  that  possibly  deserved  to 
be  cast  down  upon  the  earth  whence  his  fatal  fancy  had  raised  it.  He  calls 
"  the  loftiness  of  Laura,  pride;  and  her  aversion  to  every  sort  of  baseness, 
affectation  and  prudery.”  The  illusions  of  a  pure  passion  are  succeeded  by 
the  desires  of  an  impatient  love,  which  escape  in  expressions  and  lines  too 
plain  to  be  quoted,  and  which  are  not  ordinarily  observed  because  Petrarch  is 
traditionally  read  with  sentimental  prepossession.  He  was  admitted  but  rarely 
into  the  house  of  Laura,  and  not  till  several  years  after  their  first  meeting. 
"  I  grow  old,”  says  he,  "  and  she  grows  old.  I  begin  to  despond;  and  yet  it 
appears  to  me  that  time  wears  away  slowly,  till  we  may  be  permitted  to  be 
together  without  the  fear  that  we  should  be  lost.” 

He  now  and  then  insinuates  that  he  was  justified  in  entertaining  expectations 
that  were  often  flattered  and  always  disappointed.  Yet  even  from  these  pas¬ 
sages  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  were  Laura’s  real  feelings;  and  it  would 
seem  that  his  own  ardent  wishes  induced  him  to  infer  from  some  designed  or 
tender  expression  of  the  eye,  a  promise  which  never  escaped  her  lips. 
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One  of  his  sonnets  might  well  serve  for  an  artist  to  represent  Petrarch  and 
Laura  at  the  moment  that  he  is  taking  leave  of  her  for  a  long  time.  Her 
countenance  is  obscured  by  her  usual  veil;  and  modesty  and  elevation  of  mind, 
tenderness,  melancholy,  mystery,  and  coquetry  are  so  interwoven  as  not  to 
leave  very  discernible  the  real  state  of  her  heart,  while  upon  the  countenance 
of  her  lover  predominate  the  ecstasy  of  passion  and  the  intensity  of  the 
illusion  by  which  he  thinks  he  reads  clearly  in  the  eyes  of  Laura  sentiments 
invisible  to  all  around. 

A  tender  paleness  stealing  o’er  her  cheek 
Veil’d  her  sweet  smile  as  ’twere  a  passing  cloud, 

And  such  pure  dignity  of  love  avow’d 
That  in  my  eyes  my  full  soul  strove  to  speak: 

Then  knew  I  how  the  spirits  of  the  blest 
Communion  hold  in  heaven;  so  beamed  serene 
That  pitying  thought,  by  every  eye  unseen 
Save  mine,  wont  ever  on  her  charms  to  rest. 

Each  grace  angelic,  each  meek  glance  humane, 

That  love  e’er  to  his  fairest  votaries  lent, 

By  this  were  deem’d  ungentle  cold  disdain! 

Her  lovely  looks,  with  sadness  downward  bent, 

Who  calls  my  faithful  seems  to  say, 

Who  calls  my  faithful  friend  so  far  away? 

The  impatience  of  seeing  Laura  exaggerated  to  his  fancy  the  distress  in  which 
he  had  abandoned  her;  but  he  had  hardly  returned  when  he  again  met  with 
the  same  cold  reception,  which  compelled  him  to  groan,  to  fret,  to  fear  the 
contempt  of  the  world,  to  depart  once  more,  and  to  conceal  the  humiliation 
and  agonies  of  his  unrewarded  love  in  the  hermitage  of  Vaucluse. 

That  it  is  possible  to  give  rein  to  the  imagination,  without  alluring  the  mind 
into  a  labyrinth  of  errors  and  sorrows,  is  a  position  frequently  maintained  from 
the  example  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  by  those  who  have  not  as  yet  made  the 
experiment  upon  themselves;  and  by  those  who  wish  to  drive  others  out  of  the 
asylum  either  of  tranquillity  or  of  innocence  —  intending  perhaps  to  teach 
them  that  virtue  ought  to  be  acquired  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  dearest  inclina¬ 
tions  —  or,  which  is  oftener  the  case,  with  a  tardy  and  everlasting  repentance. 

The  notion,  however,  that  Laura  had  not  always  been  inexorable  is  equally 
popular,  especially  with  that  portion  which  is  at  once  the  less  courted  and  the 
more  alarmed  of  the  fair  sex.  It  has  its  foundations  upon  those  romantic 
traditions  also  which  poets  and  travelers  are  eager  to  adopt.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Vaucluse  point  out  the  height  where  Laura’s  chateau 
was  situated,  from  which  she  could  converse  with  her  lover  by  signals.  The 
Abbe  Delille  discovers  the  very  grotto  that  afforded  a  secret  retreat,  and  the 
tree  that  lent  its  shade  to  this  happy  couple. 
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Petrarch’s  own  confession  will  never  set  this  old  question  at  rest.  But  as  to 
meeting  Laura  at  Vaucluse,  he  retired  there  "  in  the  hope,”  he  says,  "  to 
extinguish  my  solitude  and  study  the  flame  that  was  consuming  me.  Unfor¬ 
tunate  wretch!  the  remedy  only  served  to  aggravate  the  disease.  My  medita¬ 
tions  were  about  her  alone  whom  I  wished  to  avoid.”  In  another  letter  from 
Vaucluse  he  writes:  "Here  my  eyes,  which  have  dwelt  too  much  on  beauty 
at  Avignon,  can  perceive  nothing  but  the  heavens,  the  rocks,  and  the  waters. 
Here  I  am  at  variance  with  all  my  senses.  Melodious  words  no  longer  delight 
my  ears  —  I  hear  nothing  but  the  lowing  of  cattle.  On  one  side  are  the  birds 
warbling  —  on  the  other  are  the  waters  roaring  or  murmuring.  Nothing  can 
be  more  agreeable  —  nothing  more  uncommon  than  my  two  gardens.  I  am 
angry  that  there  should  be  anything  like  them  out  of  Italy.  But  the  vicinity 
of  Avignon  poisons  all!  ”  "  When  I  think  of  her  —  and  when  is  it  that  I  do 
not  think  of  her?  —  I  look  around  my  solitude,  my  eyes  bathed  in  tears.  I 
feel  that  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings  whose  passion  can  feed  on 
memory  alone,  who  has  no  consolation  but  his  tears;  but  who  still  desires  to 
weep  alone.” 

Petrarch’s  house  has  disappeared;  nor  can  his  frequent  descriptions  help 
antiquaries  to  discover  the  site  of  his  gardens;  but  the  valley  of  Vaucluse  is 
one  of  those  works  of  nature  that  five  centuries  have  been  unable  to  disturb. 
On  leaving  Avignon  the  eye  of  the  traveler  reposes  on  an  expanse  of  beautiful 
meadow  till  he  arrives  on  a  plain  varied  by  numerous  vineyards.  At  a  short 
distance  the  hills  begin  to  ascend,  covered  with  trees,  which  are  reflected  on 
the  Sorga,  the  waters  of  which  are  so  limpid,  their  course  so  rapid,  and  their 
sounds  so  soft,  that  the  poet  describes  them  truly  when  he  says  they  are  limpid 
crystal,  the  murmurs  of  which  mingle  with  the  songs  of  birds  to  All  the  air 
with  harmony.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  aquatic  plants,  and  in  those  places 
where  the  falls  or  the  rapidity  of  the  current  prevents  their  being  distinguished, 
it  seems  to  roll  over  a  bed  of  green  marble.  Nearer  the  source,  the  soil  is 
sterile;  and  as  the  channel  grows  narrow,  the  waves  break  against  the  rocks, 
and  roll  in  a  torrent  of  foam  and  spray,  glittering  with  the  reflection  of  the 
prismatic  colors.  On  advancing  still  farther  up  the  river,  the  traveler  finds 
himself  inclosed  in  a  semicircular  recess,  formed  by  rocks  inaccessible  to  the 
right,  and  abrupt  and  precipitous  on  the  left,  rising  into  obelisks,  pyramids, 
and  every  fantastic  shape,  and  from  the  midst  of  them  descend  a  thousand 
rivulets.  The  valley  is  terminated  by  a  mountain,  perpendicularly  escarped 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  through  a  natural  porch  of  concentric  arches 
he  enters  a  vast  cavern,  the  silence  and  darkness  of  which  are  interrupted  only 
by  the  murmuring  and  sparkling  of  the  waters  in  a  basin,  which  forms  the 
principal  source  of  the  Sorga.  This  basin,  the  depth  of  which  has  never  been 
fathomed,  overflows  in  spring  and  sends  its  waters  with  such  impetuosity  as 
to  force  them  through  a  fissure  in  the  top  of  the  cavern,  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  on  the  mountain,  whence  they  precipitate  themselves 
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from  height  to  height  in  cascades,  sometimes  showing  and  sometimes  con¬ 
cealing  in  their  foam,  the  huge  masses  of  rock  that  they  hurry  along.  The  roar 
of  the  torrents  never  ceases  during  the  long  rains,  while  it  seems  as  if  the  rocks 
themselves  were  dissolved  away,  and  the  thunder  re-echoed  from  cavern  to 
cavern.  The  awful  solemnity  of  this  spectacle  is  varied  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  toward  evening  particularly  displays  its  various  tints  on  the  cascades. 
After  the  dog-days  the  rocks  become  arid  and  black,  the  basin  resumes  its 
level,  and  the  valley  returns  to  a  profound  stillness. 

Solitude,  which  leads  impassioned  minds  to  dream  over  all  the  excesses  of 
sorrow  and  joy,  only  increased  the  disturbed  thoughts  of  Petrarch.  The  pic¬ 
turesque  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  tranquillity  of  a  hermitic  life  charmed 
his  eyes,  and  elevated  his  mind  toward  heaven.  The  birds,  the  flowers,  the 
fountains,  and  every  object  that  he  thought  destined  by  nature  to  be  happy 
"  conversed  with  him  of  love.” 

Whenever  he  endeavored  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  the  contemplation  of  the 
real  condition  of  his  life,  his  sorrow  became  only  more  intense:  "  My  imagina¬ 
tion  leads  me  from  dream  to  dream,  from  mountain  to  mountain.  I  hate  every 
spot  that  is  inhabited  by  man;  it  is  only  by  engraving  on  the  rocks,  and  in 
exhausting  myself  by  fatigue  —  it  is  only  in  the  obscurity  of  the  forest  that 
I  can  find  a  moment  of  repose.  At  every  step  my  thoughts  fluctuate  between 
hope  and  despair,  and  I  should  become  a  prey  to  uncertainty  if  I  ever  became 
happy  —  but  how,  and  when?  ” 

"  I  shall  not  be  believed,  yet  what  I  relate  has  frequently  happened.  Often 
in  retired  spots,  when  I  fancied  myself  alone,  I  have  seen  her  appear  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  from  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  from  a  cloud,  from  I  know  not 
where  —  fear  fixed  me  to  the  spot  —  I  knew  not  what  became  of  me,  nor 
where  to  go.”  At  other  times  the  same  illusion  would  delight  him  even  to 
ecstasy;  and  he  would  fancy  himself  amidst  the  eternal  joys  of  paradise,  when 
in  his  imagination  his  eyes  met  the  eyes  of  Laura,  and  he  saw  them  brighten 
with  a  smile  of  love. 

In  one  of  those  moments  of  beatific  entrancement,  he  sees  Laura  rise  from 
the  clear  waters  of  the  Sorga,  repose  on  its  banks,  or  walk  on  its  waves.  "  I 
see  her  everywhere  and  always  lovely,  so  that,  if  I  could  perpetuate  this  sweet 
delusion,  I  should  seek  no  other  happiness  on  earth.”  But  the  night  dissipated 
these  visions: 


When  night  has  closed  around, 

Yet  has  the  wanderer  found 
A  short  but  deep  forgetfulness  at  last 
Of  every  woe,  and  every  labor  past. 

But  ah!  my  grief,  that  with  each  moment  grows, 
As  fast  and  yet  more  fast 
Day  urges  on,  is  heaviest  at  its  close. 
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As  soon  as  his  imagination  was  surrounded  by  silence  and  darkness,  the 
very  object  that  it  had  delighted  to  decorate  and  adorn  during  the  day  was 
clothed  with  terror,  and  he  frequently  saw  Laura  in  the  night,  and  his  limbs 
were  chilled  with  fear.  "  I  arose,  trembling,  with  the  earliest  dawn  to  quit  a 
house  where  everything  inspired  me  with  terror.  I  climbed  the  heights,  I  trod 
the  woods,  looking  on  every  side  to  see  if  the  image  that  had  disturbed  my 
rest  followed  my  steps:  I  could  feel  myself  nowhere  in  safety.”  This  is  a 
passage  from  one  of  his  Latin  works;  and  when  he  expresses  the  same  in 
Italian,  a  single  line  is  sufficient  to  touch  the  feelings  of  every  reader  that  has 
experienced  violent  passions  in  solitude, 

Tal  paura  ho  di  ritrovarmi  solo! 

[Such  fear  I  have  to  find  myself  alone!] 

The  need  of  consolation  forced  him  to  seek  refuge  even  among  those  per¬ 
sons  whom  he  despised,  and  love  carried  him  away  to  Avignon  only  that  he 
might  go  back  again  suddenly  to  Vaucluse.  He  left  France,  and  returned  after 
a  few  months.  He  undertook  distant  journeys,  and  endeavored  to  forget 
Laura  by  long  absence;  and  during  these  fits  of  indignation  and  shame  he 
thought  that  a  less  Platonic  attachment  might  put  an  end  to  the  servitude  in 
which  his  mind  was  held.  "  It  was  no  more  to  be  hoped  that  I  could  be  de¬ 
livered  by  mere  chance.”  He  had  then  a  natural  son,  and,  after  some  years, 
a  daughter;  but  he  protested  that,  in  spite  of  these  irregularities,  he  never 
loved  anyone  but  Laura.  "  I  always  felt,”  says  he,  "  the  unworthiness  of  my 
inclinations,  and  at  my  fortieth  year  retain  them  no  more  than  if  I  had  never 
seen  any  other  woman;  sane  and  robust,  in  the  warmth  and  vigor  of  life,  I 
have  subdued  so  shameful  a  necessity.”  Even  toward  this  period,  which  was 
near  that  of  the  death  of  Laura,  neither  the  example  of  her  virtue,  nor  his 
strong  doubts  of  her  being  a  heartless  prude,  were  sufficient  to  heal  his  wound; 
and  he  opened  his  bleeding  breast  to  his  most  intimate  friends:  "  The  day  may 
perhaps  come,  when  I  shall  have  calmness  enough  to  contemplate  all  the 
misery  of  my  soul,  to  examine  my  passion,  not,  however,  that  I  may  continue 
to  love  her,  but  that  I  may  love  Thee  alone,  O  my  God!  But  at  this  day,  how 
many  dangers  have  I  yet  to  surmount,  how  many  efforts  have  I  yet  to  make; 
I  no  longer  love  as  I  did  love,  but  still  I  love;  I  love  in  spite  of  myself,  but 
I  love  in  lamentations  and  in  tears.  I  will  not  hate  her,  no,  I  must  still  love  her.” 
Seven  years  after  the  date  of  this  letter  the  conflict  had  not  ceased.  "  My 
love,”  he  says,  "  is  vehement,  extreme,  but  exclusive  and  virtuous.  No,  this 
disquietude,  these  suspicions,  these  transports,  this  watchfulness,  this  delirium, 
this  weariness  of  everything,  are  not  the  signs  of  a  virtuous  love.” 

Petrarch  was  in  Italy  when  the  plague,  which  in  1348  laid  Europe  waste, 
snatched  away  some  of  his  dearest  friends,  and  appalled  him  with  the  presage 
of  a  still  greater  calamity.  "  Formerly,”  says  he,  "  when  I  quitted  Laura,  I  saw 
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her  often  in  my  dreams.  It  was  a  heavenly  vision,  which  consoled  me,  but  now 
it  affrights  me.  I  think  I  hear  her  say:  '  Dost  thou  remember  the  evening  when, 
forced  to  quit  thee,  I  left  thee  bathed  in  tears?  I  then  foresaw  —  but  I  could 
not  —  would  not  tell  thee.  I  tell  thee  now,  and  thou  mayest  believe  me  — 
thou  wilt  see  me  no  more  on  this  earth.’  ” 

Two  months  afterward  Laura  died,  in  her  fortieth  year,  and  Petrarch  wrote 
in  a  copy  of  Vergil  this  memorandum:  "  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  my  youth, 
on  the  sixth  of  April,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  year  1327,  that  Laura,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  her  own  virtues  and  celebrated  in  my  verses,  first  blessed  my 
eyes  in  the  church  of  Santa  Clara  at  Avignon;  and  it  was  in  the  same  city,  on 
the  sixth  of  the  very  same  month  of  April,  at  the  very  same  hour  in  the 
morning,  in  the  year  1348,  that  this  bright  luminary  was  withdrawn  from  our 
sight,  when  I  was  at  Verona,  alas!  ignorant  of  my  calamity.  The  remains  of 
her  chaste  and  beautiful  body  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers, 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  To  preserve  the  afflicting  remembrance,  I 
have  taken  a  bitter  pleasure  in  recording  it  particularly  in  this  book  which 
is  most  frequently  before  my  eyes,  in  order  that  nothing  in  this  world  may 
have  any  further  attraction  for  me;  that  this  great  attachment  to  life  being 
dissolved,  I  may  by  frequent  reflection,  and  a  proper  estimation  of  our  transi¬ 
tory  existence,  be  admonished  that  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  think  of  quitting 
this  earthly  Babylon,  which  I  trust  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  me,  with  a 
strong  and  manly  courage,  to  accomplish.” 

Laura,  independently  of  the  influence  of  love,  had  over  Petrarch  that 
ascendancy  which  every  person  that  acts  invariably  with  calmness,  must  ac¬ 
quire  over  impassioned  characters.  Her  religious  sentiments  were  marked  by 
more  serenity  and  confidence  than  those  of  her  lover.  In  all  her  actions  her 
self-possession  appears  rather  natural  than  forced.  Her  conversation  is  full  of 
that  sweetness,  that  discretion  and  good  sense  which  form  a  triumphant  con¬ 
trast  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet.  She  always  seems  to  think  that  modesty 
and  her  own  esteem  are  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  a  woman.  Petrarch 
speaks  often  of  her  noble  birth;  and  from  the  costliness  and  elegance  of  her 
dress  it  appears  that  she  possessed  a  fortune  equal  to  her  rank.  But  she  did 
not  wish  to  live  too  much  noticed  in  the  world.  Proud  as  she  was  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  she  had  deserved,  and  of  the  celebrity  it  had  given  her,  she  was  more 
devoted  to  the  cares  of  her  family  than  to  literature  and  poetry.  Her  domestic 
situation,  however,  was  not  happy;  for  her  husband,  whom  she  made  her  heir, 
leaving  to  his  care  three  sons  and  six  daughters,  married  again  in  seven  months, 
while  he  was  still  in  mourning  for  her.  Although  Petrarch  occasionally  fancied 
it  so  strongly  as  to  make  the  readers  of  his  poetry  believe  that  she  really  loved 
him,  he  is  by  far  more  explicit  when  he  tells  that  it  has  ever  been  the  only 
one  impenetrable  secret  of  the  breast  of  Laura;  and  indeed  it  was  buried  with 
her.  The  soft  and  pensive  character  of  her  countenance  expressed  a  mind 
capable  of  great  suffering  without  complaining. 
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We  are  sensible  of  exaggeration  when  Petrarch  describes  Laura  as  "  sent 
upon  the  earth  to  assure  mankind  of  the  existence  of  the  angels  in  heaven,” 
still  if,  as  he  often  believed,  a  real  passion  preyed  upon  her  heart,  and  she  was 
making  a  daily  sacrifice  of  herself  and  her  lover  to  her  duties,  the  persevering 
silence  of  Laura,  and  the  alternate  appearances  of  severity  and  fondness 
toward  Petrarch,  ought  to  be  ascribed  less  to  artifice  than  to  her  constant 
efforts  to  conceal  feelings  that  she  might  apprehend  were  dangerous  to  dis¬ 
close,  but  that  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  conquer.  "  Hence  I  console  myself, 
and  prefer  sufferings  for  such  a  woman  to  the  possession  of  any  other.” 

But  this  is  the  supposition  of  a  lover;  for  passion  and  reason,  though  they 
at  first  meet  in  our  mind  as  friends,  seldom  reign  together  with  equality  of 
power;  and  in  a  short  time  the  one  must  inevitably  yield  to  the  dictatorship 
of  the  other.  That  in  twenty  years,  love  should  not  have  been  subdued  by 
resolute  virtue,  nor  virtue  overpowered  by  love,  is  a  phenomenon  that  can  be 
conceived  only  as  among  the  ideal  possibilities.  It  seems,  however,  very  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  frequent  contradictions  of  human  nature  to  suppose  that 
Laura,  without  loving  the  man,  cherished  the  passion  she  had  inspired.  There 
is  a  keen  gratification  in  the  consciousness  of  possessing  charms  that  are  fatal 
to  their  admirers;  it  tempts  even  the  best-natured  persons,  because  it  is  softened 
with  a  kind  feeling  of  pity  for  the  sufferers.  Like  Eve  looking  into  the  lake  of 
Paradise, 

I  started  back; 

It  started  back:  but  pleased  I  soon  returned; 

Pleased  it  returned  as  soon  with  answering  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love, 

her  daughters  frequently  delight  to  search  in  the  heart  of  their  lover  for  the 
reflection  of  their  own  image  only.  Enthusiasm  for  a  distinguished  man;  need 
of  sentimental  diversions  from  the  monotony  of  a  lonely  life;  imperious 
necessity  of  being  loved,  which  perhaps  is  the  only  pleasure  constantly  sought 
by  men  and  women,  and  which  is  indispensable  to  the  sex  that  stands  naturally 
in  need  of  the  support  of  the  stronger;  and  lastly,  the  habitual  sense  of  religion 
and  modesty,  strengthened  by  the  fear  of  public  opinion,  and  exalted  by  an 
earnest  wish  of  perfecting  the  moral  habits  of  the  lover,  and  of  changing  his 
passion  to  a  lasting  friendship  —  all  these  sensations,  and  perhaps  many  more, 
acting  at  the  same  time,  tempting  and  flattering  one  another,  are  so  blended 
as  to  keep  women  in  a  condition  of  mind  which  they  frequently  mistake  for  a 
pure  and  serious  attachment.  Thus  Laura’s  love 

Was  but  a  lambent  flame  which  played  about  her  breast. 

For,  showing  constantly  a  generous  kindness  to  Petrarch,  she  never  exposed 
her  virtue,  while  by  the  best  calculated  diplomacy  of  coquetry,  without  once 
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committing  her  secret,  she  was  ever  successful  in  keeping  alive  and  disap¬ 
pointing  the  hope  of  her  lover;  and  she  justified  herself  with  the  belief  that, 
by  the  example  of  her  chastity,  she  guided  him  on  the  way  to  heaven. 
Indeed,  by  checking  his  warm  inclination  to  sensual  indulgences,  and  by 
exalting  his  religious  principles,  her  conduct  proved  beneficial  to  him.  But 
he  was  also  disposed  to  a  morbid  sensibility;  a  disease  peculiar  to  men 
of  genius  which,  whenever  it  is  embittered  by  protracted  misfortunes  or 
lingering  passions,  never  fails  to  degenerate  into  a  hopeless  consumption  of 
mind. 

He  endured  for  twenty-one  years  the  misery  of  at  once  adoring  and  sus¬ 
pecting  the  human  being  that  he  believed  to  be  the  only  one  that  was  essential 
to  his  happiness  —  a  perplexity  that  wears  to  death,  and  humbles  before  his 
own  eyes  every  man  who 

Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature. 

For  these  are  the  very  characters  that  nature  has  doomed  to  raging  passion; 
while  very  few,  even  among  them,  have  received  in  compensation  the  fortitude 
of  being  so  inexorable  against  their  own  deepest  affections  as  at  any  rate  to 
cut  out  by  the  root  that  ulcer  which  men  in  general  only  feed  and  foster  by 
the  temporizing  remedies  they  apply.  It  appears  that  Petrarch  was  pleased 
with  exerting  his  courage  in  sustaining  a  long  war  with  his  own  hopes  and 
fears;  and  that  he  never  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  mind  that,  smiling  at  the 
allurement  of  hope,  and  scorning  the  commiseration  of  men,  measures  all  the 
extent  of  its  sorrow,  and  bears  it  unshaken  by  the  fluctuation  of  doubts  and 
illusions.  Petrarch,  on  the  contrary,  felt  always  a  kind  of  necessity  of  attracting 
by  all  means  the  sympathy  of  the  world;  and  the  wretchedness  that  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  such  a  vanity  is  utterly  incapable  of  self-consolation.  A  refined 
mind,  agitated  by  a  natural  quickness  of  sensations  habitually  uncontrolled, 
made  him  dread  and  wish  by  turns  the  possession  of  Laura.  His  passion  was 
protracted  by  that  unmanly  irresolution  which  was  the  real  source  of  his 
misery  and  lamentations,  and  afforded  to  Laura  the  best  means  of  preserving 
both  her  lover  and  her  virtue.  While  he  was  aware  "  of  the  madness  and 
humiliation  of  loving  without  being  loved,”  he  still  entertained  the  conviction 
"  that  there  does  not  exist  a  breast  so  heartless  that  might  not  be  moved  by 
constant  entreaties  and  tears.” 

With  that  declaration  ends  the  poetry  that  he  wrote  during  the  life  of 
Laura.  Her  beauty  had  long  since  yielded  more  to  infirmity  than  to  age.  She 
was  hardly  thirty-five  when  Petrarch  wrote  in  one  of  his  most  serious  works, 
"  If  I  had  loved  her  person  only,  I  should  have  changed  long  since.”  His 
friends  wondered  that  a  beauty  so  withered  should  continue  to  inspire  so 
ardent  an  attachment.  "  What  does  it  signify,”  answered  Petrarch,  "  that  the 
bow  can  no  longer  wound,  since  its  mortal  blow  has  been  already  inflicted?  ” 
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What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar? 

The  heart’s  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 

That  which  disfigures  it. 

When  she  disappeared  forever  from  his  eyes,  melancholy  sensations  had  long 
become  habitual  to  him, 

And  roused  to  livelier  pangs  his  wakeful  sense  of  woe. 

In  the  ten  following  years  he  wrote  the  second  part  of  his  love-poetry,  where 
he  describes  Laura  as  sometimes  appearing  to  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night; 
at  other  times  he  "  dissolves  into  ecstasies,”  and  brings  "  the  third  heaven 
before  his  eyes,”  to  contemplate  the  celestial  beauties  of  Laura.  Frequently  he 
complains  of  the  fatality  that  condemned  him  still  to  nourish  his  desires  upon 
the  dust  of  a  shadow. 

Again  —  "  What  art  thou  doing?  why  art  thou  still  musing,  O  my  dis¬ 
consolate  soul?  Why  dost  thou  persevere  in  looking  back  to  the  time  that 
cannot  return?  Thou  only  addest  fuel  to  the  fire  in  which  thou  consumest. 
Let  us  seek  heaven,  since  nothing  pleases  us  on  earth  from  the  day  that  we 
saw  that  beauty  which,  living  and  dead,  was  destined  to  disturb  our  repose.” 
And  the  doubt  whether  he  had  ever  been  loved,  or  had  been  always  deluded 
by  Laura,  still  continued  to  corrode  his  heart.  More  than  twenty  years  after 
he  had  lost  her,  when  he  was  himself  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  when  he 
was  able  to  think  of  her  with  more  composure,  he  drew  from  his  memory  a 
picture  more  distinct,  though  not  perhaps  perfectly  true,  of  the  heart,  the 
principles,  and  the  conduct  of  the  woman  who  had  made  all  the  happiness  and 
all  the  misery  of  his  life. 

He  describes  Laura  descending  from  heaven  on  the  dew,  the  night  after  she 
had  left  forever  the  miseries  of  the  world.  She  appeared  before  her  lover, 
stretched  forth  her  hand,  and  sighing,  said  to  him:  "  Recognize  the  woman 
who,  from  the  first  moment  that  thy  young  heart  knew  her,  withdrew  thee 
from  the  path  of  the  crowd.”  "  While  my  tears  testified  the  sorrow  her  loss  had 
occasioned  me,  '  Thou  wilt  never  be  happy,’  said  she,  '  while  thou  art  the  slave 
of  the  world.  To  a  pure  mind,  death  is  emancipation  from  a  dreary  prison.  My 
loss  would  give  thee  pleasure  if  thou  knewst  but  a  small  portion  of  my  hap¬ 
piness.’  In  uttering  these  words,  she  turned  her  eyes  with  religious  gratitude 
toward  heaven.  She  ceased;  and  I  said  to  her:  '  Do  not  the  weight  of  infirmities 
and  the  tortures  invented  by  tyrants,  sometimes  embitter  the  agonies  of  death?  ’ 
'  I  cannot  deny,’  said  she,  '  That  death  is  preceded  by  acute  suffering  and  by 
the  dread  of  eternity;  but  if  we  place  our  trust  in  God,  it  is  but  as  a  sigh.  In 
the  flower  of  my  youth,  when  thou  lovedst  me  the  most,  life  had  its  greatest 
charm  for  me;  but  when  I  quitted  it  I  felt  the  gayety  of  one  who  leaves 
the  place  of  his  exile  to  return  to  his  home.  I  felt  no  sorrow  except  pity  for 
thee.’ 
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" '  Ah!  but  tell  me,’  said  I,  '  in  the  name  of  that  fidelity  which  you  formerly 
knew,  and  which  you  now  know  more  certainly  in  the  presence  of  that  Being 
from  whom  nothing  is  hidden,  tell  me,  was  the  pity  which  you  felt  for  me 
inspired  by  love?  ’ 

"  I  had  hardly  uttered  these  words  when  I  perceived  her  countenance  il¬ 
lumined  by  that  heavenly  smile  which  had  ever  shed  serenity  over  my  sorrows, 
and  she  sighed.  '  Thou  hast  always  possessed  my  affection,’  said  she,  '  and  thou 
always  wilt  possess  it;  but  I  have  deemed  it  right  to  temper  thy  passion  by 
the  sternness  of  my  looks.  A  mother  never  loves  her  child  more  dearly  than 
when  she  seems  to  chide  it.  How  often  have  I  said  to  myself,  "  He  is  consumed 
by  a  raging  fire,  and  I  must  not  therefore  let  him  know  what  is  passing  in  my 
heart.”  Alas!  we  are  little  capable  of  such  efforts  when  we  ourselves  love  and 
yet  fear.  But  it  was  by  these  means  only  that  we  could  preserve  our  honor  and 
save  our  souls.  How  often  have  I  feigned  anger  while  love  was  struggling  in 
my  heart.  When  I  saw  thee  sinking  beneath  despondency,  I  gave  thee  a  look 
of  consolation,  I  spoke  to  thee.  The  grief  and  the  dread  that  I  felt  must  have 
altered  the  tone  of  my  voice,  and  thou  must  have  perceived  it.  At  other  times 
thou  wert  carried  away  by  rage,  and  I  could  control  thee  by  severity  only. 
These  are  the  expedients,  these  are  the  arts  I  have  practised.  It  was  by  this 
alteration  of  kindness  and  of  rigor  that  I  conducted  thee  sometimes  happy, 
sometimes  unhappy,  wearied  in  truth,  but  still  I  conducted  thee  till  there  is  no 
more  any  danger.  I  have  saved  us  both,  and  my  happiness  is  the  greatest  that 
I  have.’ 

"  My  tears  flowed  fast  while  she  spoke,  and  I  answered  her,  trembling,  that 
I  should  be  rewarded  if  I  might  dare  to  believe  her.  She  interrupted  me,  and 
her  face  reddened  as  she  said:  '  O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  dost  thou 
doubt?  My  tongue  shall  never  reveal  whether  thou  hast  been  as  dear  to  my  eyes 
as  to  my  heart.  But  in  nothing  have  I  delighted  more  than  in  thy  love,  and  in 
the  immortality  thou  hast  given  to  my  name.  All  that  I  required  of  thee  was  to 
moderate  thy  excess.  In  endeavoring  to  tell  me  the  secret  of  thy  soul,  thou 
openedst  it  to  all  the  world.  Thence  arose  my  coldness.  The  more  thou  calledst 
aloud  for  pity,  the  more  was  I  constrained  by  modesty  and  fear  to  be  silent. 
There  has  been  little  difference  in  our  sympathy,  except  that  the  one  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  the  other  concealed  it.  But  complaint  does  not  embitter  sufferings, 
nor  does  silence  soften  them.’  ” 

They  continue  this  conversation,  and  Petrarch  dwells  with  some  complacency 
on  the  merit  of  his  poetry,  while  Laura  is  unable  to  conceal  that  jealousy  which, 
although  it  springs  immediately  out  of  selfishness  and  envy,  is  always  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  inseparable  effect  of  the  deepest  attachment.  "  I  would  have 
desired,”  she  said,  "  to  have  been  born  near  thy  beautiful  country;  however, 
that  land  in  which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  please  thee  ought  to  seem 
fair  in  my  eyes.  Haply  that  heart  whose  devotion  to  me  alone  is  my  unfailing 
delight,  would  have  felt  for  others.” 
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"  O  no!  ”  I  cried,  "  the  rolling  spheres  above 
That  kindled  first  the  nascent  spark  to  love, 

Whatever  clime  your  heavenly  presence  owned, 

Had  led  me  there  by  sacred  instinct  bound.” 

"  Whate’er  you  think,  the  honor  all  was  mine,” 

The  vision  answered  with  a  smile  divine; 

"  But  heedless  how  the  blissful  moments  fly, 

You  see  not  how  Aurora  climbs  the  sky!  ” 

Her  lover  then  asked  her  whether  it  would  be  long  before  he  should  rejoin 
her.  Laura  departed,  saying:  "  As  far  as  it  is  permitted  me  to  know,  thou  wilt 
remain  long  upon  earth  without  me.”  Petrarch  survived  Laura  twenty-six  years. 
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A  LESSANDRO  MANZONI.  was  looked  upon  during  his  life  as  a  man 
Z_\  who  had  deserved  well  of  Heaven.  "  He  gazed,”  as  one  of  his  coun- 
JL  JJL.  trymen  said,  "  at  Fortune  straight  in  the  eyes,  and  Fortune  smiled.” 
And  Manzoni  might  well  have  looked  with  clear  eyes,  for  there  was  nothing 
in  his  heart  —  if  a  man’s  heart  may  be  judged  from  his  constant  utterances 
—  that  was  base. 

He  lived  in  a  time  best  suited  to  his  genius  and  his  temperament.  And  his 
genius  and  his  time  made  an  epoch  in  Italian  history  worthy  of  most  serious 
study.  In  1815  Italy  was  inarticulate;  she  had  to  speak  by  signs.  She  dared 
only  dream  of  a  future  which  she  read  in  a  glorious  past.  The  Austrians  ruled 
the  present,  the  future  was  veiled,  the  past  was  real  and  golden.  Manzoni, 
Pellico,  and  Grossi  were  romanticists  because  they  were  filled  with  aspiration; 
and  their  aspiration,  clothing  itself  in  the  form  which  Goethe’s  '  Gotz  ’  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  '  Marmion  ’  had  given  to  the  world,  tried  to  obliterate  the 
present  and  find  relief  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  in  the  shadow  of  old  Gothic 
cathedrals.  The  Comte  de  Mun,  Vicomte  de  Vogue,  Sienkiewicz,  and  others 
of  the  modern  neo-Catholic  school,  represent  reaction  rather  than  aspiration. 
Manzoni,  Chateaubriand,  Montalembert,  Overbeck  in  art,  Lamartine,  and 
Lamennais  were  not  only  fiercely  reactionary,  but  fiercely  sentimental,  hope¬ 
ful,  and  romantic. 

With  Austrian  bayonets  at  the  throat  of  Italy,  it  was  not  easy  to  emit  loud 
war-cries  for  liberty.  The  desire  of  the  people  must  therefore  be  heard  through 
the  voice  of  the  poet.  And  the  desire  of  the  Italians  is  manifest  in  the  poetry 
and  the  prose  of  the  author  of  '  The  Betrothed  ’  ('  I  Promessi  Sposi  ’) ,  and  the 
'  Sacred  Hymns.’  Only  two  reproaches  were  made  against  Manzoni:  he  was 
praised  by  Goethe  —  which,  "  says  a  sneer  turned  proverb,”  as  William  Dean 
Howells  puts  it,  "  is  a  brevet  of  mediocrity  ”  —  and  he  was  not  persecuted. 
"  Goethe,”  Howells  continues,  "  could  not  laud  Manzoni’s  tragedies  too 
highly;  he  did  not  find  one  word  too  much  or  too  little  in  them;  the  style  was 
free,  noble,  full,  and  rich.  As  to  the  religious  lyrics,  the  manner  of  their  treat¬ 
ment  was  fresh  and  individual  although  the  matter  and  the  significance  were 
not  new,  and  the  poet  was  '  a  Christian  without  fanaticism,  a  Roman  Catholic 
without  bigotry,  a  zealot  without  hardness.’  ” 

In  1815  the  Continental  revolt  against  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau  and  Vol¬ 
taire  was  at  its  highest.  The  period  that  produced  Cesare  Cantu  was  likewise 
the  period  when  "  Ossian  ”  and  Byron  had  become  the  favorite  poets  of  the 
younger  men.  Classicism  and  infidelity  were  both  detested.  The  last  king  was 
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not,  after  all,  to  be  strangled  with  the  entrails  of  the  last  priest.  "  God  might 
rest,”  as  a  writer  on  the  time  remarks  with  naivete.  It  was  the  fashion  to  be 
respectful  to  him.  Italy  was  willing  to  disown  the  paganism  of  the  Renaissance 
for  the  moral  teaching  of  the  ages  that  preceded  it.  Manzoni  and  his  school 
held  that  true  patriotism  must  be  accompanied  by  virtue;  and  in  a  country 
where  Machiavelli’s  '  Prince  ’  had  become  a  classic,  this  seemed  a  new  doc¬ 
trine.  The  movement  which  Manzoni  represented  was  above  all  religious;  the 
Pope  was  again  transfigured,  and  in  his  case  by  a  man  who  had  begun  life 
with  the  most  liberal  tendencies.  As  it  was,  he  never  accepted  the  belief  that 
the  Pope  must  necessarily  be  a  ruler  of  great  temporalities;  but  of  the  sincerity 
and  fervor  of  his  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church  one  finds  ample  proof  in  his 
'  Sacred  Hymns.’ 

Born  at  Milan  in  1785,  he  married  Mademoiselle  Blondel  in  1808.  Her 
father  was  a  banker  of  Geneva;  and  tradition  says  that  he  was  of  that  culti¬ 
vated  group  of  financiers  to  which  the  Neckers  belonged,  and  that  his  daugh¬ 
ter  was  of  a  most  dazzling  blonde  beauty.  The  Blondels,  like  the  Neckers, 
were  Protestants;  but  at  Milan,  Louise  Blondel  entered  the  Catholic  Church 
and  confirmed  the  wavering  faith  of  her  young  husband,  who  began  at  once 
the  '  Sacred  Hymns.’  In  these  Howells  praises  "  the  irreproachable  taste  and 
unaffected  poetic  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  Christianity.”  One  may  go 
even  further;  for  they  have  the  fervor,  the  exultation,  the  knowledge  that  the 
Redeemer  liveth,  in  a  fullness  which  we  do  not  find  in  sacred  song  outside  the 
Psalms  of  David,  the  Dies  Irae,  and  the  Stabat  Mater. 

Manzoni’s  poems  were  not  many,  but  they  all  have  the  element  of  greatness 
in  them.  We  can  understand  why  the  invading  Austrians  desired  to  honor  him, 
when  we  read  his  ode  '  The  Fifth  of  May  ’  (on  the  death  of  Napoleon) ,  or  his 
two  noble  tragedies  '  The  Count  of  Carmagnola  ’  and  '  Adelchi,’  or  that  pride 
of  all  Italians,  his  masterpiece,  'The  Betrothed’  ('I  Promessi  Sposi ’) .  We 
can  understand  too  the  lofty  haughtiness  that  induced  him  to  refuse  these  hon¬ 
ors,  and  to  relinquish  his  hereditary  title  of  Count,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
order  that  he  must  register  himself  as  an  Austrian  subject.  The  government, 
however,  did  not  cease  to  offer  honors  to  him;  all  of  which,  except  the  Italian 
senatorship  proffered  him  in  i860,  he  declined.  Great  tragedies,  like  Shelley’s 
'  Cenci,’  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  '  Philip  van  Artevelde,’  and  Sir  Aubrey  De 
Vere’s  'Mary  Tudor,’  may  be  unactable;  they  may  speak  best  to  the  heart 
and  mind  only  through  the  written  word.  Manzoni’s  are  of  this  class.  They 
have  elevation,  dramatic  feeling,  the  power  of  making  emotion  vital  and  of 
inspiring  passionate  sympathy  with  the  intention  of  the  author;  but  even  Sal- 
vini,  Rossi,  or  Ristori  could  not  make  them  possible  for  the  stage.  In  '  The 
Count  of  Carmagnola,’  which  celebrated  the  physical  ruin  but  moral  success 
of  a  noble  man,  Manzoni  in  1820  shocked  the  classicists  and  won  their  hatred. 
They  loved  Aristotle  and  his  rules;  Manzoni  broke  every  rule  as  thoroughly  as 
Shakespeare  and  as  consciously  as  Victor  Hugo.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a 
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literary,  artistic  apostate.  In  his  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  this  assault  on 
an  old  world,  he  makes  an  audacious  apologia  which  Alfred  de  Musset  might 
have  read  with  profit  before  despairing  of  a  definition  of  Romanticism.  '  Adel- 
chi’  followed  in  1822,  still  further  exasperating  the  fury  of  the  classicists, 
who  hated  Manzoni  and  romance;  foreseeing  perhaps  by  intuition  that  the 
romantic  school  was  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  realistic  school,  whose  horrors 
were  only  dimly  dreamed  of. 

The  '  Sacred  Hymns,’  '  The  Count  of  Carmagnola,’  '  Adelchi,’  '  The  Be¬ 
trothed,’  and  the  great  '  Fifth  of  May  ’  ode  on  the  death  of  Napoleon  are  the 
works  by  which  Manzoni’s  fame  was  established.  The  tragedies  — '  Carmag¬ 
nola  ’  of  the  fifteenth  century,  '  Adelchi  ’  of  the  eighth  —  would  live  for  their 
strong  lyrical  element,  even  were  the  quality  of  eloquence  and  the  fire  that 
must  underlie  eloquence  lacking.  Pathos  is  exquisite  in  both  these  plays;  the 
marble  hearts  of  the  Italian  classic  tragedy  are  replaced  here  by  vital*  palpitat¬ 
ing  flesh.  When  Carmagnola  dies  for  his  act  of  humanity  in  releasing  his  pris¬ 
oners  of  war,  and  Ermengarda,  whose  loveliness  is  portrayed  with  the  delicacy 
of  the  hand  that  drew  Elaine,  passes  away  in  her  convent,  one  feels  that  the 
world  may  indeed  mourn.  And  when  a  poet  can  force  us  to  take  the  shades  of 
the  Middle  Ages  for  real  human  beings,  no  man  may  deny  his  gift. 

'  The  Fifth  of  May,’  the  noblest  ode  in  the  Italian  language,  almost  defies 
translation.  Howells  has  made  the  best  possible  version  of  it.  Napoleon  had 
wronged  Italy,  but  Italy  speaking  through  its  poet  forgave  him: 

Beautiful,  deathless,  beneficent, 

Faith!  used  to  triumphs  even 
This  also  writes  exultingly; 

No  loftier  pride  ’neath  heaven 
Unto  the  shame  of  Calvary 
Stooped  ever  yet  its  crest. 

Thou  from  his  weary  mortality 
Disperse  all  bitter  passions; 

The  God  that  humbleth  and  hearteneth, 

That  comforts  and  that  chastens, 

Upon  the  pillow  else  desolate 
To  his  pale  lips  lay  pressed! 

'The  Betrothed  ’  is  one  of  the  classics  of  fiction.  It  appeared  in  1825.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  translated  into  every  language  in  the  civilized  world.  It 
deserves  the  verdict  which  time  has  passed  upon  it.  Don  Abbondio  and  Car¬ 
dinal  Federigo  Borromeo,  Renzo  and  Lucia,  and  Don  Rodrigo,  go  on  from 
year  to  year  seeming  to  gain  new  vitality.  It  will  bear  the  test  of  a  reading 
in  youth  and  a  re-reading  in  old  age;  and  there  are  few  books  of  fiction  of 
which  this  can  be  said  —  it  is  a  standard  of  their  greatness. 
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Manzoni  died  in  1873.  His  patriotic  dreams  had  not  been  entirely  real¬ 
ized;  but  he  passed  away  content,  in  faith  and  hope.  His  career  was  on  the 
whole  happy  and  serene.  He  loved  the  simple  things  of  life,  and  looked  on  life 
itself  as  only  a  vestibule  —  to  be  nobly  adorned,  however  —  to  a  place  of 
absolute  peace. 

Maurice  Francis  Egan 


AN  UNWILLING  PRIEST 
From  '  The  Betrothed  ’ 

[The  following  amusing  scene  occurs  in  the  earlier  portion  of  Manzoni’s 
novel.  Don  Abbondio,  a  cowardly  village  curate,  has  been  warned  by  Don 
Rodrigo,  his  lord  of  the  manor,  that  if  he  dares  to  unite  in  marriage  two  young 
peasants,  Renzo  and  Lucia  (the  "  betrothed  ”  of  the  story) ,  vengeance  will 
follow.  The  priest  accordingly  shirks  his  duty;  and  cruelly  refusing  to  set  any 
marriage  date,  shuts  himself  up  in  his  house  and  even  barricades  himself 
against  Renzo’s  entreaties.  Donna  Agnese,  the  mother  of  Lucia,  hears  that  if 
a  betrothed  pair  can  but  reach  the  presence  of  their  parish  priest  and  announce 
that  they  take  each  other  as  man  and  wife,  the  marriage  is  as  binding  as  if 
celebrated  with  all  formality.  Accordingly  Agnese  devises  a  sort  of  attack  on 
the  priest  by  stratagem,  to  be  managed  by  the  parties  to  the  contract  and  two 
witnesses  (the  brothers  Tonio  and  Gervase) ;  which  device  is  considerably  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  wariness  of  the  curate’s  housekeeper,  Perpetua.] 

IN  front  of  Don  Abbondio’s  door,  a  narrow  street  ran  between  two  cot¬ 
tages;  but  only  continued  straight  the  length  of  the  buildings,  and  then 
turned  into  the  fields.  Agnese  went  forward  along  this  street,  as  if  she 
would  go  a  little  aside  to  speak  more  freely,  and  Perpetua  followed.  When 
they  had  turned  the  comer,  and  reached  a  spot  whence  they  could  no  longer 
see  what  happened  before  Don  Abbondio’s  house,  Agnese  coughed  loudly. 
This  was  the  signal;  Renzo  heard  it,  and  re-animating  Lucia  by  pressing  her 
arm,  they  turned  the  comer  together  on  tiptoe,  crept  very  softly  close  along 
the  wall,  reached  the  door,  and  gently  pushed  it  open:  quiet,  and  stooping 
low,  they  were  quickly  in  the  passage;  and  here  the  two  brothers  were  waiting 
for  them.  Renzo  very  gently  let  down  the  latch  of  the  door,  and  they  all  four 
ascended  the  stairs,  making  scarcely  noise  enough  for  two.  On  reaching  the 
landing,  the  two  brothers  advanced  towards  the  door  of  the  room  at  the  side 
of  the  staircase,  and  the  lovers  stood  close  against  the  wall. 

"Deo  gratias,”  said  Tonio  in  an  explanatory  tone. 

"  Eh,  Tonio!  is  it  you?  Come  in!  ”  replied  the  voice  within. 
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Tonio  opened  the  door,  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  himself  and  his 
brother  one  at  a  time.  The  ray  of  light  that  suddenly  shone  through  the  open¬ 
ing  and  crossed  the  dark  floor  of  the  landing  made  Lucia  tremble,  as  if  she 
were  discovered.  When  the  brothers  had  entered,  Tonio  closed  the  door  inside: 
the  lovers  stood  motionless  in  the  dark,  their  ears  intently  on  the  alert,  and 
holding  their  breath;  the  loudest  noise  was  the  beating  of  poor  Lucia’s  heart. 

Don  Abbondio  was  seated,  as  we  have  said,  in  an  old  armchair,  enveloped 
in  an  antiquated  dressing-gown,  and  his  head  buried  in  a  shabby  cap  of  the 
shape  of  a  tiara,  which  by  the  faint  light  of  a  small  lamp  formed  a  sort  of 
cornice  all  around  his  face.  Two  thick  locks  which  escaped  from  beneath  his 
head-dress,  two  thick  eyebrows,  two  thick  mustachios,  and  a  thick  tuft  on  the 
chin,  all  of  them  gray  and  scattered  over  his  dark  and  wrinkled  visage,  might 
be  compared  to  bushes  covered  with  snow,  projecting  from  the  face  of  a  cliff, 
as  seen  by  moonlight. 

"  Aha!  ”  was  his  salutation,  as  he  took  off  his  spectacles  and  laid  them  on 
his  book. 

"  The  Signor  Curate  will  say  I  am  come  very  late,”  said  Tonio  with  a  low 
bow,  which  Gervase  awkwardly  imitated. 

"  Certainly,  it  is  late  —  late  every  way.  Don’t  you  know  I  am  ill?  ” 

"  I’m  very  sorry  for  it.” 

"  You  must  have  heard  I  was  ill,  and  didn’t  know  when  I  should  be  able  to 
see  anybody.  .  .  .  But  why  have  you  brought  this  —  this  boy  with  you?  ” 

"  For  company,  Signor  Curate.” 

"Very  well,  let  us  see.” 

"  Here  are  twenty-five  new  berlinghe,  with  the  figure  of  Saint  Ambrose  on 
horseback,”  said  Tonio,  drawing  a  little  parcel  out  of  his  pocket. 

"  Let  us  see,”  said  Don  Abbondio;  and  he  took  the  parcel,  put  on  his  spec¬ 
tacles  again,  opened  it,  took  out  the  berlinghe,  turned  them  over  and  over, 
counted  them,  and  found  them  irreprehensible. 

"  Now,  Signor  Curate,  you  will  give  me  Tecla’s  necklace.” 

"  You  are  right,”  replied  Don  Abbondio;  and  going  to  a  cupboard,  he  took 
out  a  key,  looking  around  as  if  to  see  that  all  prying  spectators  were  at  a 
proper  distance,  opened  one  of  the  doors,  and  filling  up  the  aperture  with  his 
person,  introduced  his  head  to  see  and  his  arm  to  reach  the  pledge;  then 
drawing  it  out,  he  shut  the  cupboard,  unwrapped  the  paper,  and  saying,  "  Is 
that  right?  ”  folded  it  up  again  and  handed  it  to  Tonio. 

"  Now,”  said  Tonio,  "  will  you  please  to  put  it  in  black  and  white?  ” 

"  Not  satisfied  yet!  ”  said  Don  Abbondio.  "  I  declare  they  know  everything. 
Eh!  how  suspicious  the  world  has  become!  Don’t  you  trust  me?  ” 

"What,  Signor  Curate!  Don’t  I  trust  you?  You  do  me  wrong.  But  as  my 
name  is  in  your  black  books,  on  the  debtor’s  side  —  Then,  since  you  have  had 
the  trouble  of  writing  once,  so  —  From  life  to  death  —  ” 

"  Well,  well,”  interrupted  Don  Abbondio;  and  muttering  between  his  teeth, 
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he  drew  out  one  of  the  table  drawers,  took  thence  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
began  to  write,  repeating  the  words  aloud  as  they  proceeded  from  his  pen. 
In  the  meantime  Tonio,  and  at  his  side  Gervase,  placed  themselves  standing 
before  the  table  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  the  door  from  the  view  of  the 
writer,  and  began  to  shuffle  their  feet  about  on  the  floor,  as  if  in  mere  idleness, 
but  in  reality  as  a  signal  to  those  without  to  enter,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
drown  the  noise  of  their  footsteps.  Don  Abbondio,  intent  upon  his  writing, 
noticed  nothing  else.  At  the  noise  of  their  feet,  Renzo  took  Lucia’s  arm,  press¬ 
ing  it  in  an  encouraging  manner,  and  went  forward,  almost  dragging  her 
along;  for  she  trembled  to  such  a  degree  that  without  his  help  she  must  have 
sunk  to  the  ground.  Entering  very  softly,  on  tiptoe,  and  holding  their  breath, 
they  placed  themselves  behind  the  two  brothers.  In  the  meantime,  Don 
Abbondio,  having  finished  writing,  read  over  the  paper  attentively,  without 
raising  his  eyes;  he  then  folded  it  up,  saying,  "  Are  you  content  now?  ”  and 
taking  off  his  spectacles  with  one  hand,  handed  the  paper  to  Tonio  with  the 
other,  and  looked  up.  Tonio,  extending  his  right  hand  to  receive  it,  retired  on 
one  side,  and  Gervase,  at  a  sign  from  him,  on  the  other;  and  behold!  as  at  the 
shifting  of  a  scene,  Renzo  and  Lucia  stood  between  them.  Don  Abbondio  saw 
indistinctly  —  saw  clearly  —  was  terrified,  astonished,  enraged,  buried  in 
thought,  came  to  a  resolution;  and  all  this  while  Renzo  uttered  the  words, 
"  Signor  Curate,  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses,  this  is  my  wife.”  Before, 
however,  Lucia’s  lips  could  form  the  reply,  Don  Abbondio  dropped  the  receipt, 
seized  the  lamp  with  his  left  hand  and  raised  it  in  the  air,  caught  hold  of  the 
cloth  with  his  right,  and  dragged  it  furiously  off  the  table,  bringing  to  the 
ground  in  its  fall,  book,  paper,  inkstand,  and  sand-box;  and  springing  between 
the  chair  and  the  table,  advanced  towards  Lucia.  The  poor  girl,  with  her  sweet 
gentle  voice,  trembling  violently,  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  "  And 
this  —  ”  when  Don  Abbondio  threw  the  cloth  rudely  over  her  head  and  face, 
to  prevent  her  pronouncing  the  entire  formula.  Then,  letting  the  light  fall 
from  his  other  hand,  he  employed  both  to  wrap  the  cloth  round  her  face,  till 
she  was  well-nigh  smothered,  shouting  in  the  meanwhile,  at  the  stretch  of  his 
voice,  like  a  wounded  bull,  "  Perpetual  Perpetual  —  treachery!  —  help!  ”  The 
light,  just  glimmering  on  the  ground,  threw  a  dim  and  flickering  ray  upon 
Lucia,  who,  in  utter  consternation,  made  no  attempt  to  disengage  herself,  and 
might  be  compared  to  a  statue  sculptured  in  chalk,  over  which  the  artificer 
had  thrown  a  wet  cloth.  When  the  light  died  away,  Don  Abbondio  quitted 
the  poor  girl,  and  went  groping  about  to  find  the  door  that  opened  into  an 
inner  room:  and  having  reached  it,  he  entered  and  shut  himself  in,  unceasingly 
exclaiming,  "  Perpetual  treachery!  help!  Out  of  the  house!  Out  of  the  house!  ” 
In  the  other  room  all  was  confusion:  Renzo,  seeking  to  lay  hold  of  the 
Curate,  and  feeling  with  his  hands,  as  if  playing  at  blindman’s  bluff,  had 
reached  the  door,  and  kicking  against  it,  was  crying,  "  Open,  open;  don’t  make 
such  a  noise!  ”  Lucia,  calling  to  Renzo  in  a  feeble  voice,  said  beseechingly, 
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"  Let  us  go,  let  us  go,  for  God’s  sake.”  Tonio  was  crawling  on  his  knees,  and 
feeling  with  his  hands  on  the  ground  to  recover  his  lost  receipt.  The  terrified 
Gervase  was  crying  and  jumping  about,  and  seeking  for  the  door  of  the  stairs, 
so  as  to  make  his  escape  in  safety. 

In  the  midst  of  this  uproar,  we  cannot  but  stop  a  moment  to  make  a  reflec¬ 
tion.  Renzo,  who  was  causing  disturbance  at  night  in  another  person’s  house, 
who  had  effected  an  entrance  by  stealth,  and  who  had  blockaded  the  master 
himself  in  one  of  his  own  rooms,  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  oppressor;  while 
in  fact  he  was  the  oppressed.  Don  Abbondio,  taken  by  surprise,  terrified  and 
put  to  flight,  while  peaceably  engaged  in  his  own  affairs,  appears  the  victim; 
when  in  reality  it  was  he  who  did  the  wrong.  Thus  frequently  goes  the  world; 
—  or  rather,  we  should  say,  thus  it  went  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  besieged,  finding  that  the  enemy  gave  no  signs  of  abandoning  the  en¬ 
terprise,  opened  a  window  that  looked  into  the  churchyard,  and  shouted  out, 
"  Help!  help!  ”  There  was  a  most  lovely  moon;  the  shadow  of  the  church,  and 
a  little  farther  on  the  long  sharp  shadow  of  the  bell-tower,  lay  dark,  still,  and 
well  defined,  on  the  bright  grassy  level  of  the  sacred  inclosure:  all  objects  were 
visible,  almost  as  by  day.  But  look  which  way  you  would,  there  appeared  no 
sign  of  living  person.  Adjoining  the  lateral  wall  of  the  church,  on  the  side 
next  the  parsonage,  was  a  small  dwelling  where  the  sexton  slept.  Aroused  by 
this  unusual  cry,  he  sprang  up  in  his  bed,  jumped  out  in  great  haste,  threw 
upen  the  sash  of  his  little  window,  put  his  head  out  with  his  eyelids  glued 
together  all  the  while,  and  cried  out,  "  What’s  the  matter?  ” 

"  Run,  Ambrogio!  help!  people  in  the  house!  ”  answered  Don  Abbondio. 
"  Coming  directly,”  replied  he,  as  he  drew  in  his  head  and  shut  the  window; 
and  although  half  asleep  and  more  than  half  terrified,  an  expedient  quickly 
occurred  to  him  that  would  bring  more  aid  than  had  been  asked,  without  drag¬ 
ging  him  into  the  affray,  whatever  it  might  be.  Seizing  his  breeches  that  lay 
upon  the  bed,  he  tucked  them  under  his  arm  like  a  gala  hat,  and  bounding 
downstairs  by  a  little  wooden  ladder,  ran  to  the  belfry,  caught  hold  of  the 
rope  that  was  attached  to  the  larger  of  the  two  bells,  and  pulled  vigorously. 

Ton,  ton,  ton,  ton:  the  peasant  sprang  up  in  his  bed;  the  boy  stretched  in 
the  hay-loft  listened  eagerly,  and  leapt  upon  his  feet.  "  What’s  the  matter? 
what’s  the  matter?  The  bell’s  ringing!  Fire?  Thieves?  Banditti?  ”  Many  of 
the  women  advised,  begged,  their  husbands  not  to  stir  —  to  let  others  run; 
some  got  up  and  went  to  the  window;  those  who  were  cowards,  as  if  yielding 
to  entreaty,  quietly  slipped  under  the  bedclothes  again;  while  the  more  in¬ 
quisitive  and  courageous  sprang  up  and  armed  themselves  with  pitchforks  and 
pistols,  to  run  to  the  uproar;  others  waited  to  see  the  end.  .  .  . 

Renzo,  who  had  more  of  his  senses  about  him  than  the  rest,  remembered 
that  they  had  better  make  their  escape  one  way  or  another  before  the  crowds 
assembled;  and  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  do  as  Menico  advised  —  nay, 
commanded,  with  the  authority  of  one  in  terror.  When  once  on  their  way,  and 
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out  of  the  tumult  and  danger,  he  could  ask  a  clearer  explanation  from  the 
boy.  "Lead  the  way,”  said  he  to  Menico;  and  addressing  the  women,  said, 
"  Let  us  go  with  him.”  They  therefore  quickly  turned  their  steps  towards  the 
church,  crossed  the  churchyard  —  where,  by  the  favor  of  Heaven,  there  was 
not  yet  a  living  creature  —  entered  a  little  street  that  ran  between  the  church 
and  Don  Abbondio’s  house,  turned  into  the  first  alley  they  came  to,  and  then 
took  the  way  of  the  fields. 

They  had  not  perhaps  gone  fifty  yards,  when  the  crowd  began  to  collect  in 
the  churchyard,  and  rapidly  increased  every  moment.  They  looked  inquiringly 
in  each  other’s  faces;  everyone  had  a  question  to  ask,  but  no  one  could  re¬ 
turn  an  answer.  Those  who  arrived  first  ran  to  the  church  door:  it  was  locked. 
They  then  ran  to  the  belfry  outside;  and  one  of  them,  putting  his  mouth  to  a 
very  small  window,  a  sort  of  loophole,  cried,  "  Whatever  is  the  matter?  ”  As 
soon  as  Ambrogio  recognized  a  known  voice,  he  let  go  of  the  bell-rope,  and 
being  assured  by  the  buzz  that  many  people  had  assembled,  replied,  "  I’ll 
open  the  door.”  Hastily  slipping  on  the  apparel  he  had  carried  under  his  arm, 
he  went  inside  the  church  and  opened  the  door. 

"  What  is  all  this  hubbub?  —  What  is  it?  —  Where  is  it?  —  Who  it  it?  ” 

"  Why,  who  is  it?  ”  said  Ambrogio,  laying  one  hand  on  the  door-post,  and 
with  the  other  holding  up  the  habiliment  he  had  put  on  in  such  haste:  "  What! 
don’t  you  know?  People  in  the  Signor  Curate’s  house.  Up,  boys;  help!  ”  Hear¬ 
ing  this,  they  all  turned  to  the  house,  looked  up,  approached  it  in  a  body, 
looked  up  again,  listened:  all  was  quiet.  Some  ran  to  the  street  door;  it  was 
shut  and  bolted:  they  glanced  upwards;  not  a  window  was  open,  not  a  whisper 
was  to  be  heard. 

"  Who  is  within?  —  Ho!  Hey!  —  Signor  Curate!  —  Signor  Curate!  ” 

Don  Abbondio,  who,  scarcely  aware  of  the  flight  of  the  invaders,  had  retired 
from  the  window  and  closed  it,  and  who  at  this  moment  was  reproaching  Per- 
petua  in  a  low  voice  for  having  left  him  alone  in  this  confusion,  was  obliged, 
when  he  heard  himself  called  upon  by  the  voice  of  the  assembled  people,  to 
show  himself  again  at  the  window;  and  when  he  saw  the  crowds  that  had  come 
to  his  aid,  he  sorely  repented  having  called  them. 

"What  has  happened?  —  What  have  they  done  to  you?  —  Who  are  they? 
—  Where  are  they?  ”  burst  forth  from  fifty  voices  at  once. 

"  There’s  nobody  here  now:  thank  you;  go  home  again.” 

"  But  who  has  been  here?  —  Where  are  they  gone?  —  What  has  hap¬ 
pened?  ” 

"  Bad  people,  people  who  go  about  by  night;  but  they’re  gone:  go  home 
again;  there  is  no  longer  anything;  another  time,  my  children:  I  thank  you 
for  your  kindness  to  me.”  So  saying,  he  drew  back  and  shut  the  window.  Some 
of  the  crowd  began, to  grumble,  some  to  joke,  others  to  curse;  some  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  took  their  departure.  .  .  . 

The  melancholy  trio  continued  their  walk,  the  women  taking  the  lead  and 
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Renzo  behind  to  act  as  guard.  Lucia  clung  closely  to  her  mother’s  arm,  kindly 
and  dexterously  avoiding  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  youth  at  the  difficult 
passes  of  this  unfrequented  path;  feeling  ashamed  of  herself,  even  in  such 
troubles,  for  having  already  been  so  long  and  so  familiarly  alone  with  him, 
while  expecting  in  a  few  moments  to  be  his  wife.  Now  that  this  vision  had  been 
so  sorrowfully  dispelled,  she  repented  having  proceeded  thus  far;  and  amidst 
so  many  causes  of  fear,  she  feared  even  for  her  modesty;  —  not  such  modesty 
as  arises  from  the  sad  knowledge  of  evil,  but  for  that  which  is  ignorant  of  its 
own  existence;  like  the  dread  of  a  child  who  trembles  in  the  dark,  he  knows 
not  why. 

"  And  the  house?  ”  suddenly  exclaimed  Agnese.  But  however  important  the 
object  might  be  which  extorted  this  exclamation,  no  one  replied,  because  no 
one  could  do  so  satisfactorily.  They  therefore  continued  their  walk  in  silence, 
and  in  a  little  while  reached  the  square  before  the  church  of  the  convent. 

Renzo  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  church,  and  gently  pushed  it  open.  The 
moon  that  entered  through  the  aperture  fell  upon  the  pale  face  and  silvery 
beard  of  Father  Cristoforo,  who  was  standing  here  expecting  them;  and  hav¬ 
ing  seen  that  no  one  was  missing,  "  God  be  praised!  ”  said  he,  beckoning  to 
them  to  enter.  By  his  side  stood  another  Capuchin,  the  lay  sexton,  whom  he 
had  persuaded  by  prayers  and  arguments  to  keep  vigil  with  him,  to  leave  the 
door  ajar,  and  to  remain  there  on  guard  to  receive  these  poor  threatened  crea¬ 
tures;  and  it  required  nothing  short  of  the  authority  of  the  Father,  and  of  his 
fame  as  a  saint,  to  persuade  the  layman  to  so  inconvenient,  perilous,  and 
irregular  a  condescension.  When  they  were  inside,  Father  Cristoforo  very 
softly  shut  the  door.  Then  the  sexton  could  no  longer  contain  himself,  and 
taking  the  Father  aside,  whispered  in  his  ear.  "  But,  Father,  Father!  at  night 
—  in  church  —  with  women  —  shut  —  the  rule  —  but,  Father!  ”  And  he 
shook  his  head,  while  thus  hesitatingly  pronouncing  these  words.  Just  see! 
thought  Father  Cristoforo:  if  it  were  a  pursued  robber,  Friar  Fazio  would 
make  no  difficulty  in  the  world;  but  a  poor  innocent  escaping  from  the  jaws 
of  a  wolf  — "  Omnia  munda  mundis,”  1  added  he,  turning  suddenly  to  Friar 
Fazio,  and  forgetting  that  he  did  not  understand  Latin.  But  this  forgetfulness 
was  exactly  what  produced  the  right  effect.  If  the  Father  had  begun  to  dis¬ 
pute  and  reason,  Friar  Fazio  would  not  have  failed  to  urge  opposing  argu¬ 
ments,  and  no  one  knows  how  and  when  the  discussion  would  have  come  to  an 
end;  but  at  the  sound  of  these  weighty  words  of  a  mysterious  signification, 
and  so  resolutely  uttered,  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  them  must  be  contained  the 
solution  of  all  his  doubts.  He  acquiesced,  saying,  "Very  well:  you  know  more 
about  it  than  I  do.” 

"Trust  me,  then,”  replied  Father  Cristoforo;  and  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
lamp  burning  before  the  altar,  he  approached  the  refugees,  who  stood  waiting 
in  suspense,  and  said  to  them,  "  My  children,  thank  God,  who  has  delivered 
1  Or  in  reverse,  "  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.” 
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you  from  so  great  a  danger!  Perhaps  at  this  moment  —  ”  And  here  he  began 
to  explain  more  fully  what  he  had  hinted  by  the  little  messenger;  little  suspect¬ 
ing  that  they  knew  more  than  he,  and  supposing  that  Menico  had  found  them 
quiet  in  their  own  house,  before  the  arrival  of  the  ruffians.  Nobody  undeceived 
him  —  not  even  Lucia,  whose  conscience,  however,  was  all  the  while  secretly 
reproaching  her  for  practising  such  dissimulation  with  so  good  a  man;  but  it 
was  a  night  of  embarrassment  and  dissimulation. 

"After  this,”  continued  he,  "you  must  feel,  my  children,  that  the  village 
is  no  longer  safe  for  you.  It  is  yours,  who  were  born  there,  and  you  have  done 
no  wrong  to  anyone;  but  God  wills  it  so.  It  is  a  trial,  my  children;  bear  it  with 
patience  and  faith,  without  indulging  in  rancor,  and  rest  assured  there  will 
come  a  day,  when  you  will  think  yourselves  happy  that  this  has  occurred.  I 
have  thought  of  a  refuge  for  you,  for  the  present.  Soon,  I  hope,  you  may  be 
able  to  return  in  safety  to  your  own  house;  at  any  rate,  God  will  provide  what 
is  best  for  you;  and  I  assure  you,  I  will  be  careful  not  to  prove  unworthy  of  the 
favor  he  has  bestowed  upon  me,  in  choosing  me  as  his  minister,  in  the  service 
of  you  his  poor  yet  loved  afflicted  ones.  You,”  continued  he,  turning  to  the  two 

women,  "  can  stay  at - .  Here  you  will  be  far  enough  from  every  danger, 

and  at  the  same  time  not  far  from  your  own  home.  There  seek  out  our  con¬ 
vent,  ask  for  the  guardian,  and  give  him  this  letter:  he  will  be  to  you  another 
Father  Cristoforo.  And  you,  my  Renzo,  must  put  yourself  in  safety  from  the 
anger  of  others,  and  your  own.  Carry  this  letter  to  Father  Bonaventura  da 
Lodi,  in  our  convent  of  the  Porto  Orientale,  at  Milan.  He  will  be  a  father  to 
you,  will  give  you  directions  and  find  you  work,  till  you  can  return  and  live 
more  peacefully.  Go  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bione,  a 
river  not  far  from  this  monastery.  Here  you  will  see  a  boat  waiting;  say, 
'  Boat!  ’  It  will  be  asked  you,  '  For  whom?  ’  And  you  must  reply,  '  San  Fran¬ 
cesco.’  The  boat  will  receive  you  and  carry  you  to  the  other  side,  where  you 
will  find  a  cart  that  will  take  you  straight  to - .” 

If  anyone  asks  how  Father  Cristoforo  had  so  quickly  at  his  disposal  these 
means  of  transport  by  land  and  water,  it  will  show  that  he  does  not  know 
the  influence  and  power  of  a  Capuchin  held  in  reputation  as  a  saint. 

It  still  remained  to  decide  about  the  care  of  the  houses.  The  Father  received 
the  keys,  pledging  himself  to  deliver  them  to  whomsoever  Renzo  and  Agnese 
should  name.  The  latter,  in  delivering  up  hers,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  remember¬ 
ing  that  at  that  moment  the  house  was  open,  that  the  devil  had  been  there,  and 
who  knew  what  remained  to  be  taken  care  of! 

"  Before  you  go,”  said  the  Father,  "  let  us  pray  all  together  that  the  Lord 
may  be  with  you  in  this  your  journey,  and  forever;  and  above  all,  that  he 
may  give  you  strength  and  a  spirit  of  love,  to  enable  you  to  desire  whatever  he 
has  willed.”  So  saying,  he  knelt  down  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  they  all 
followed  his  example. 

After  praying  a  few  moments  in  silence,  with  a  low  but  distinct  voice  he 
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pronounced  these  words:  —  "  We  beseech  thee  also  for  the  unhappy  person 
who  has  brought  us  to  this  state.  We  should  be  unworthy  of  thy  mercy  if  we 
did  not  from  our  hearts  implore  it  for  him;  he  needs  it,  O  Lord!  We,  in  our 
sorrow,  have  this  conclusion,  that  we  are  in  the  path  where  thou  hast  placed 
us;  we  can  offer  thee  our  griefs  and  they  may  become  our  gain.  But  he  is  thine 
enemy!  Alas,  wretched  man,  he  is  striving  with  thee!  Have  mercy  on  him,  O 
Lord,  touch  his  heart;  reconcile  him  to  thyself,  and  give  him  all  those  good 
things  we  could  desire  for  ourselves.” 

Rising  then  in  haste,  he  said,  "  Come,  my  children,  you  have  no  time  to  lose: 
God  defend  you;  his  angel  go  with  you;  —  farewell!  ”  And  while  they  set  off 
with  that  emotion  which  cannot  find  words,  and  manifests  itself  without  them, 
the  Father  added  in  an  agitated  tone,  "  My  heart  tells  me  we  shall  meet 
again  soon.” 

Certainly  the  heart,  to  those  who  listen  to  it,  has  always  something  to  say 
on  what  will  happen;  but  what  did  his  heart  know?  Very  little,  truly,  of  what 
had  already  happened. 

Without  waiting  a  reply,  Father  Cristoforo  retired  with  hasty  steps;  the 
travelers  took  their  departure,  and  Father  Fazio  shut  the  door  after  them, 
bidding  them  farewell  with  even  his  voice  a  little  faltering. 

The  trio  slowly  made  their  way  to  the  shore  they  had  been  directed  to; 
there  they  espied  the  boat,  and  exchanging  the  password,  stepped  in.  The 
waterman,  planting  one  oar  on  the  land,  pushed  off;  then  took  up  the  other 
oar,  and  rowing  with  both  hands,  pulled  out  and  made  towards  the  opposite 
beach.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring;  the  lake  lay  bright  and  smooth,  and 
would  have  appeared  motionless  but  for  the  tremulous  and  gentle  undulation 
of  the  moonbeams,  which  gleamed  upon  it  from  the  zenith.  No  sounds  were 
heard  but  the  muffled  and  slowly  measured  breaking  of  the  surge  upon  the 
pebbly  shore,  the  more  distant  gurgling  of  the  troubled  waters  dashing  among 
the  piles  of  the  bridge,  and  the  even  plash  of  the  light  sculls,  as,  rising  with 
the  sharp  sound  of  a  dripping  blade,  and  quickly  plunged  again  beneath,  they 
cut  the  azure  surface  of  the  lake.  The  waves,  divided  by  the  prow,  and  reunit¬ 
ing  behind  the  little  bark,  tracked  out  a  curling  line  which  extended  itself  to 
the  shore.  The  silent  travelers,  with  their  faces  turned  backwards,  gazed  upon 
the  mountains  and  the  country,  illumined  by  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  and 
diversified  here  and  there  with  vast  shadows.  They  could  distinguish  the  vil¬ 
lages,  the  houses,  and  the  little  cabins:  the  palace  of  Don  Rodrigo,  with  its 
square  tower,  rising  above  the  group  of  huts  at  the  base  of  the  promontory, 
looked  like  a  savage  standing  in  the  dark  and  meditating  some  evil  deed  while 
keeping  guard  over  a  company  of  reclining  sleepers.  Lucia  saw  it  and  shud¬ 
dered;  then  drawing  her  eye  along  the  declivity  till  she  reached  her  native 
village,  she  fixed  her  gaze  on  its  extremity,  sought  for  her  own  cottage,  traced 
out  the  thick  head  of  the  fig-tree  which  towered  above  the  wall  of  the  court¬ 
yard,  discovered  the  window  of  her  own  room  —  and  being  seated  in  the  bot- 
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tom  of  the  boat,  she  leaned  her  elbow  on  the  edge,  laid  her  forehead  on  her 
arm  as  if  she  were  sleeping,  and  wept  in  secret. 

Farewell,  ye  mountains,  rising  from  the  waters  and  pointing  to  the  heavens! 
ye  varied  summits,  familiar  to  him  who  has  been  brought  up  among  you,  and 
impressed  upon  his  mind  as  clearly  as  the  countenance  of  his  dearest  friends! 
ye  torrents,  whose  murmur  he  recognizes  like  the  sound  of  the  voices  of  home! 
ye  villages,  scattered  and  glistening  on  the  declivity,  like  flocks  of  grazing 
sheep!  Farewell!  How  mournful  is  the  step  of  him  who,  brought  up  amidst 
your  scenes,  is  compelled  to  leave  you!  Even  in  the  imagination  of  one  who 
willingly  departs,  attracted  by  the  hope  of  making  a  fortune  elsewhere,  the 
dreams  of  wealth  at  this  moment  lose  their  charms;  he  wonders  he  could  form 
such  a  resolution,  and  would  even  now  turn  back  but  for  the  hope  of  one  day 
returning  with  a  rich  abundance.  As  he  advances  into  the  plain,  his  eye  be¬ 
comes  wearied  with  its  uniform  extent;  the  atmosphere  feels  heavy  and  life¬ 
less;  he  sadly  and  listlessly  enters  the  busy  cities,  where  houses  crowded  upon 
houses,  and  streets  intersecting  streets,  seem  to  take  away  his  breath;  and  be¬ 
fore  edifices  admired  by  the  stranger,  he  recalls  with  restless  longing  the  fields 
of  his  own  country,  and  the  cottage  he  had  long  ago  set  his  heart  upon,  and 
which  he  resolves  to  purchase  when  he  returns  enriched  to  his  own  mountains. 

But  what  must  he  feel  who  has  never  set  a  passing  wish  beyond  these 
mountains,  who  has  arranged  among  them  all  his  designs  for  the  future,  and 
is  driven  far  away  by  an  adverse  power!  who,  suddenly  snatched  away  from 
his  dearest  habits,  and  thwarted  in  his  dearest  hopes,  leaves  these  mountains 
to  go  in  search  of  strangers  whom  he  never  desired  to  know,  and  is  unable  to 
look  forward  to  a  fixed  time  of  return! 

Farewell,  native  cottage  —  where,  indulging  in  unconscious  fancy,  one 
learnt  to  distinguish  from  the  noise  of  common  footsteps  the  approach  of  a 
tread  expected  with  mysterious  timidity!  Farewell,  thou  cottage  —  still  a 
stranger,  but  so  often  hastily  glanced  at,  not  without  a  blush,  in  passing  —  in 
which  the  mind  took  delight  to  figure  to  itself  the  tranquil  and  lasting  home 
of  a  wife!  Farewell,  my  church,  where  the  heart  was  so  often  soothed  while 
chanting  the  praises  of  the  Lord;  where  the  preparatory  rite  of  betrothal  was 
performed;  where  the  secret  sighing  of  the  heart  was  solemnly  blessed,  and 
love  was  inspired,  and  one  felt  a  hallowing  influence  around.  Farewell!  He 
who  imparted  to  you  such  gladness  is  everywhere;  and  he  never  disturbs  the 
joy  of  his  children  but  to  prepare  them  for  one  more  certain  and  durable. 

Of  such  a  nature,  if  not  exactly  these,  were  the  reflections  of  Lucia;  and  not 
very  dissimilar  were  those  of  the  two  other  wanderers,  while  the  little  bark 
rapidly  approached  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda. 
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A  LATE  REPENTANCE 
From  '  The  Betrothed  ’ 

[In  several  chapters  preceding  the  following  affecting  extract  from  Man- 
zoni’s  story  is  described  the  imprisonment  of  Lucia  Mondella,  the  heroine  of 
the  tale,  in  the  lonely  castle  of  an  outlaw.  The  latter  is  a  man  of  rank;  but 
guilty  of  such  a  succession  of  murders,  robberies,  and  other  villainies,  during 
many  years,  that  he  —  in  the  story  he  is  called  only  "  The  Unnamed  ”  —  has 
become  a  terror  throughout  all  the  country-side.  A  sudden  repentance  and 
remorse  comes  to  this  monster  of  wickedness.  Hearing  that  the  great  Cardinal 
Federigo  Borromeo  of  Milan  is  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  he  decides,  in 
great  hesitation  and  contrition,  to  visit  that  kindly  and  courageous  priest.] 

CARDINAL  FEDERIGO  was  employed  —  according  to  his  usual  cus¬ 
tom  in  every  leisure  interval  —  in  study,  until  the  hour  arrived  for 
repairing  to  the  church  for  the  celebration  of  Divine  service;  when 
the  chaplain  and  cross-bearer  entered  with  a  disturbed  and  gloomy  countenance. 
"  A  strange  visitor,  my  noble  lord  —  strange  indeed!  ” 

"  Who?  ”  asked  the  Cardinal. 

"  No  less  a  personage  than  the  Signor  - ,”  replied  the  chaplain;  and 

pronouncing  the  syllables  with  a  very  significant  tone,  he  uttered  the  name 
which  we  cannot  give  to  our  readers.  He  then  added,  "  He  is  here  outside  in 
person,  and  demands  nothing  less  than  to  be  introduced  to  your  illustrious 
Grace.” 

"  He!  ”  said  the  Cardinal  with  an  animated  look,  shutting  his  book  and 
rising  from  his  seat:  "  let  him  come  in!  —  let  him  come  in  directly!  ” 

"But  —  ”  rejoined  the  chaplain,  without  attempting  to  move,  "your  illus¬ 
trious  Lordship  must  surely  be  aware  who  he  is:  that  outlaw,  that  famous  —  ” 
"  And  is  it  not  a  most  happy  circumstance  for  a  bishop,  that  such  a  man 
should  feel  a  wish  to  come  and  seek  an  interview  with  him?  ” 

"  But  —  ”  insisted  the  chaplain,  "  we  may  never  speak  of  certain  things, 
because  my  lord  says  it  is  all  nonsense:  but  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  I  think 
it  is  a  duty  —  Zeal  makes  many  enemies,  my  lord;  and  we  know  positively  that 
more  than  one  ruffian  has  dared  to  boast  that  some  day  or  other  —  ” 

"  And  what  have  they  done?  ”  interrupted  the  Cardinal. 

"  I  say  that  this  man  is  a  plotter  of  mischief,  a  desperate  character,  who 
holds  correspondence  with  the  most  violent  desperadoes,  and  who  may  be 
sent  —  ” 

"  Oh,  what  discipline  is  this,”  again  interrupted  Federigo,  smiling,  "  for  the 
soldiers  to  exhort  their  general  to  cowardice?  ”  Then  resuming  a  grave  and 
thoughtful  air,  he  continued:  "  Saint  Carlo  would  not  have  deliberated  whether 
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he  ought  to  receive  such  a  man:  he  would  have  gone  to  seek  him.  Let  him  be 
admitted  directly:  he  has  already  waited  too  long.” 

The  chaplain  moved  towards  the  door,  saying  in  his  heart,  "  There’s  no 
remedy:  these  saints  are  all  obstinate.” 

Having  opened  the  door  and  surveyed  the  room  where  the  Signor  and  his 
companions  were,  he  saw  that  the  latter  had  crowded  together  on  one  side, 
where  they  sat  whispering  and  cautiously  peeping  at  their  visitor,  while  he  was 
left  alone  in  one  corner.  The  chaplain  advanced  towards  him,  eying  him  guard¬ 
edly  from  head  to  foot,  and  wondering  what  weapons  he  might  have  hidden 
under  that  great  coat:  thinking  at  the  same  time  that  really,  before  admitting 
him,  he  ought  at  least  to  have  proposed  —  But  he  could  not  resolve  what  to 
do.  He  approached  him,  saying,  "  His  Grace  waits  for  your  Lordship.  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  come  with  me?  ”  And  as  he  preceded  him  through  the 
little  crowd,  which  instantly  gave  way  for  him,  he  kept  casting  glances  on  each 
side,  which  meant  to  say,  "  What  could  I  do?  don’t  you  know  yourselves  that 
he  always  has  his  own  way?  ” 

On  reaching  the  apartment,  the  chaplain  opened  the  door  and  introduced 
the  Unnamed.  Federigo  advanced  to  meet  him  with  a  happy  and  serene  look, 
and  his  hand  extended,  as  if  to  welcome  an  expected  guest;  at  the  same  time 
making  a  sign  to  the  chaplain  to  go  out,  which  was  immediately  obeyed. 

When  thus  left  alone,  they  both  stood  for  a  moment  silent  and  in  suspense, 
though  from  widely  different  feelings.  The  Unnamed,  who  had  as  it  were 
been  forcibly  carried  there  by  an  inexplicable  compulsion,  rather  than  led  by 
a  determinate  intention,  now  stood  there,  also  as  it  were  by  compulsion,  torn 
by  two  contending  feelings:  on  the  one  side,  a  desire  and  confused  hope  of 
meeting  with  some  alleviation  of  his  inward  torment;  on  the  other,  a  feeling 
of  self-rebuked  shame  at  having  come  hither,  like  a  penitent,  subdued  and 
wretched,  to  confess  himself  guilty  and  to  make  supplication  to  a  man:  he  was 
at  a  loss  for  words,  and  indeed  scarcely  sought  for  them.  Raising  his  eyes,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  Archbishop’s  face,  he  became  gradually  filled  with  a  feeling  of 
veneration,  authoritative  and  at  the  same  time  soothing;  which,  while  it  in¬ 
creased  his  confidence,  gently  subdued  his  haughtiness,  and  without  offending 
his  pride,  compelled  it  to  give  way,  and  imposed  silence. 

The  bearing  of  Federigo  was  in  fact  one  which  announced  superiority,  and 
at  the  same  time  excited  love.  It  was  naturally  sedate,  and  almost  involuntarily 
commanding,  his  figure  being  not  in  the  least  bowed  or  wasted  by  age;  while 
his  solemn  yet  sparkling  eye,  his  open  and  thoughtful  forehead,  a  kind  of 
virginal  floridness,  which  might  be  distinguished  even  among  gray  locks,  pale¬ 
ness,  and  the  traces  of  abstinence,  meditation,  and  labor:  in  short,  all  his 
features  indicated  that  they  had  once  possessed  that  which  is  most  strictly 
entitled  beauty.  The  habit  of  serious  and  benevolent  thought,  the  inward  peace 
of  a  long  life,  the  love  that  he  felt  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  enjoyment  of  an  ineffable  hope,  had  now  substituted  the  beauty  (so  to 
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say)  of  old  age,  which  shone  forth  more  attractively  from  the  magnificent 
simplicity  of  the  purple. 

He  fixed  for  a  moment  on  the  countenance  of  the  Unnamed  a  penetrating 
look,  long  accustomed  to  gather  from  this  index  what  was  passing  in  the  mind; 
and  imagining  he  discovered,  under  that  dark  and  troubled  mien,  something 
every  moment  more  corresponding  with  the  hope  he  had  conceived  on  the  first 
announcement  of  such  a  visit.  "  Oh!  ”  cried  he,  in  an  animated  voice,  "  what 
a  welcome  visit  is  this!  and  how  thankful  I  ought  to  be  to  you  for  taking 
such  a  step,  although  it  may  convey  to  me  a  little  reproof!  ” 

"  Reproof!  ”  exclaimed  the  Signor,  much  surprised,  but  soothed  by  his  words 
and  manner,  and  glad  that  the  Cardinal  had  broken  the  ice  and  started  some 
sort  of  conversation. 

"  Certainly  it  conveys  to  me  a  reproof,”  replied  the  Archbishop,  "  for  allow¬ 
ing  you  to  be  beforehand  with  me  when  so  often,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  I 
might  and  ought  to  have  come  to  you  myself.” 

"  You  come  to  me!  Do  you  know  who  I  am?  Did  they  deliver  my  name 
rightly?  ” 

"  And  the  happiness  I  feel,  and  which  must  surely  be  evident  in  my  counte¬ 
nance  —  do  you  think  I  should  feel  it  at  the  announcement  and  visit  of  a 
stranger?  It  is  you  who  make  me  experience  it;  you,  I  say,  whom  I  ought  to 
have  sought;  you  whom  I  have  at  least  loved  and  wept  over,  and  for  whom  I 
have  so  often  prayed;  you  among  all  my  children  —  for  each  one  I  love  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  —  whom  I  should  most  have  desired  to  receive  and 
embrace,  if  I  had  thought  I  might  hope  for  such  a  thing.  But  God  alone  knows 
how  to  work  wonders,  and  supplies  the  weakness  and  tardiness  of  his  unworthy 
servants.” 

The  Unnamed  stood  astonished  at  this  warm  reception,  in  language  which 
corresponded  so  exactly  with  that  which  he  had  not  yet  expressed,  nor  indeed 
had  fully  determined  to  express;  and,  affected  but  exceedingly  surprised,  he 
remained  silent.  "  Well!  ”  resumed  Federigo  still  more  affectionately,  "  you 
have  good  news  to  tell  me;  and  you  keep  me  so  long  expecting  it?  ” 

"  Good  news!  I  have  hell  in  my  heart;  and  can  I  tell  you  any  good  tidings? 
Tell  me,  if  you  know,  what  good  news  you  can  expect  from  such  as  I  am?  ” 

"  That  God  has  touched  your  heart  and  would  make  you  his  own,”  replied 
the  Cardinal  calmly. 

"  God!  God!  God!  If  I  could  see  him!  If  I  could  hear  him!  Where  is  this 
God?  ” 

"  Do  you  ask  this?  you?  And  who  has  him  nearer  than  you?  Do  you  not 
feel  him  in  your  heart,  overcoming,  agitating  you,  never  leaving  you  at  ease, 
and  at  the  same  time  drawing  you  forward,  presenting  to  your  view  a  hope  of 
tranquillity  and  consolation,  a  consolation  which  shall  be  full  and  boundless, 
as  soon  as  you  recognize  him,  acknowledge  and  implore  him?  ” 

"  Oh,  surely!  there  is  something  within  that  oppresses,  that  consumes  me! 
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But  God!  If  this  be  God,  if  he  be  such  as  they  say,  what  do  you  suppose  he  can 
do  with  me?  ” 

These  words  were  uttered  with  an  accent  of  despair;  but  Federigo,  with  a 
solemn  tone  as  of  calm  inspiration,  replied:  —  "  What  can  God  do  with  you? 
What  would  he  wish  to  make  of  you?  A  token  of  his  power  and  goodness:  he 
would  acquire  through  you  a  glory  such  as  others  could  not  give  him.  The 
world  has  long  cried  out  against  you;  hundreds  and  thousands  of  voices  have 
declared  their  detestation  of  your  deeds.”  (The  Unnamed  shuddered,  and  felt 
for  a  moment  surprised  at  hearing  such  unusual  language  addressed  to  him  and 
still  more  surprised  that  he  felt  no  anger,  but  rather  almost  a  relief.)  "  What 
glory,”  pursued  Federigo,  "will  thus  redound  to  God!  They  may  be  voices 
of  alarm,  of  self-interest;  of  justice,  perhaps  —  a  justice  so  easy!  so  natural! 
Some  perhaps  —  yea,  too  many  —  may  be  voices  of  envy  of  your  wretched 
power;  of  your  hitherto  deplorable  security  of  heart.  But  when  you  yourself 
rise  up  to  condemn  your  past  life,  to  become  your  own  accuser  —  then,  then 
indeed,  God  will  be  glorified!  And  you  ask  what  God  can  do  with  you.  Who 
am  I,  a  poor  mortal,  that  I  can  tell  you  what  use  such  a  Being  may  choose 
henceforth  to  make  of  you?  how  he  can  employ  your  impetuous  will,  your 
unwavering  perseverance,  when  he  shall  have  animated  and  invigorated  them 
with  love,  with  hope,  with  repentance?  Who  are  you,  weak  man,  that  you 
should  imagine  yourself  capable  of  devising  and  executing  greater  deeds  of 
evil,  than  God  can  make  you  will  and  accomplish  in  the  cause  of  good?  What 
can  God  do  with  you?  Pardon  you!  save  you!  finish  in  you  the  work  of  re¬ 
demption!  Are  not  these  things  noble  and  worthy  of  him?  Oh,  just  think!  if 
I,  a  humble  and  feeble  creature,  so  worthless  and  full  of  myself  —  I,  such  as 
I  am,  long  so  ardently  for  your  salvation,  that  for  its  sake  I  would  joyfully 
give  (and  he  is  my  witness!)  the  few  days  that  still  remain  to  me  —  oh,  think 
what  and  how  great  must  be  the  love  of  Him  who  inspires  me  with  this  im¬ 
perfect  but  ardent  affection;  how  must  He  love  you,  what  must  He  desire 
for  you,  who  has  bid  and  enabled  me  to  regard  you  with  a  charity  that  con¬ 
sumes  me!  ” 

While  these  words  fell  from  his  lips,  his  face,  his  expression,  his  whole 
manner,  evinced  his  deep  feeling  of  what  he  uttered.  The  countenance  of  his 
auditor  changed  from  a  wild  and  convulsive  look,  first  to  astonishment  and 
attention,  and  then  gradually  yielded  to  deeper  and  less  painful  emotions;  his 
eyes,  which  from  infancy  had  been  unaccustomed  to  weep,  became  suffused; 
and  when  the  words  ceased,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  It  was  the  only  and  most  evident  reply. 

"  Great  and  good  God!  ”  exclaimed  Federigo,  raising  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven,  "  what  have  I  ever  done,  an  unprofitable  servant,  an  idle  shepherd, 
that  thou  shouldest  call  me  to  this  banquet  of  grace!  chat  thou  shouldest  make 
me  worthy  of  being  an  instrument  in  so  joyful  a  miracle!  ”  So  saying,  he 
extended  his  hand  to  take  that  of  the  Unnamed. 
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"  No!  ”  cried  the  penitent  nobleman;  "  no!  keep  away  from  me:  defile  not 
that  innocent  and  beneficent  hand.  You  don’t  know  all  that  the  one  you  would 
grasp  has  committed.” 

"  Suffer  me,”  said  Federigo,  taking  it  with  affectionate  violence,  "  suffer 
me  to  press  the  hand  which  will  repair  so  many  wrongs,  dispense  so  many 
benefits,  comfort  so  many  afflicted,  and  be  extended  —  disarmed,  peacefully, 
and  humbly  —  to  so  many  enemies.” 

"  It  is  too  much!  ”  said  the  Unnamed  sobbing:  "  leave  me,  my  lord;  good 
Federigo,  leave  me!  A  crowded  assembly  awaits  you;  so  many  good  people,  so 
many  innocent  creatures,  so  many  come  from  a  distance,  to  see  you  for  once, 
to  hear  you:  and  you  are  staying  to  talk  —  with  whom!  ” 

"  We  will  leave  the  ninety-and-nine  sheep,”  replied  the  Cardinal:  "  they  are 
in  safety  upon  the  mountain;  I  wish  to  remain  with  that  which  was  lost.  Their 
minds  are  perhaps  now  more  satisfied  than  if  they  were  seeing  their  poor 
bishop.  Perhaps  God,  who  has  wrought  in  you  this  miracle  of  mercy,  is  diffusing 
in  their  hearts  a  joy  of  which  they  know  not  yet  the  reason.  These  people  are 
perhaps  united  to  us  without  being  aware  of  it;  perchance  the  Spirit  may  be 
instilling  into  their  hearts  an  undefined  feeling  of  charity,  a  petition  which  he 
will  grant  for  you,  an  offering  of  gratitude  of  which  you  are  as  yet  the  un¬ 
known  object.”  So  saying,  he  threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  Unnamed; 
who,  after  attempting  to  disengage  himself,  and  making  a  momentary  re¬ 
sistance,  yielded,  completely  overcome  by  this  vehement  expression  of  affection, 
embraced  the  Cardinal  in  his  turn,  and  buried  in  his  shoulder  his  trembling 
and  altered  face.  His  burning  tears  dropped  upon  the  stainless  purple  of 
Federigo,  while  the  guiltless  hands  of  the  holy  bishop  affectionately  pressed 
those  members,  and  touched  that  garment,  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
hold  the  weapons  of  violence  and  treachery. 

Disengaging  himself  at  length  from  this  embrace,  the  Unnamed  again 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  raising  his  face  to  heaven,  exclaimed:  — 
"  God  is  indeed  great!  God  is  indeed  good!  I  know  myself  now,  now  I  under¬ 
stand  what  I  am;  my  sins  are  present  before  me,  and  I  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  myself;  yet!  —  yet  I  feel  an  alleviation,  a  joy  —  yes,  even  a  joy,  such  as  I 
have  never  before  known  during  the  whole  of  my  horrible  life!  ” 

"  It  is  a  little  taste,”  said  Federigo,  "  which  God  gives  you,  to  incline  you 
to  his  service,  and  encourage  you  resolutely  to  enter  upon  the  new  course  of 
life  which  lies  before  you,  and  in  which  you  will  have  so  much  to  undo,  so 
much  to  repair,  so  much  to  mourn  over!  ” 

"  Unhappy  man  that  I  am!  ”  exclaimed  the  Signor:  "  how  many,  oh,  how 
many  —  things  for  which  I  can  do  nothing  besides  mourn!  But  at  least  I  have 
undertakings  scarcely  set  on  foot  which  I  can  break  off  in  the  midst,  if  nothing 
more:  one  there  is  which  I  can  quickly  arrest,  which  I  can  easily  undo  and 
repair.” 

Federigo  listened  attentively  while  the  Unnamed  briefly  related,  in  terms 
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of  perhaps  deeper  execration  than  we  have  employed,  his  attempt  upon  Lucia, 
the  sufferings  and  terrors  of  the  unhappy  girl,  her  importunate  entreaties,  the 
frenzy  that  these  entreaties  had  aroused  within  him,  and  how  she  was  still  in 
the  castle.  .  .  . 

"  Ah,  then  let  us  lose  no  time!  ”  exclaimed  Federigo,  breathless  with  eager¬ 
ness  and  compassion.  "  You  are  indeed  blessed!  This  is  an  earnest  of  God’s 
forgiveness!  He  makes  you  capable  of  becoming  the  instrument  of  safety  to 
one  whom  you  intended  to  ruin.  God  bless  you!  Nay,  he  has  blessed  you!  Do 
you  know  where  our  unhappy  protegee  comes  from?  ” 

The  Signor  named  Lucia’s  village. 

"  It’s  not  far  from  this,”  said  the  Cardinal,  "  God  be  praised;  and 
probably  —  ”  So  saying,  he  went  towards  a  little  table  and  rang  a  bell.  The 
cross-bearing  chaplain  immediately  attended  the  summons  with  a  look  of 
anxiety,  and  instantly  glanced  towards  the  Unnamed.  At  the  sight  of  his 
altered  countenance,  and  his  eyes  still  red  with  weeping,  he  turned  an  inquiring 
gaze  upon  the  Cardinal;  and  perceiving,  amidst  the  invariable  composure  of 
his  countenance,  a  look  of  solemn  pleasure  and  unusual  solicitude,  he  would 
have  stood  with  open  mouth  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  had  not  the  Cardinal  quickly 
aroused  him  from  his  contemplations  by  asking  whether,  among  the  parish 
priests  assembled  in  the  next  room,  there  was  one  from - 

"  There  is,  your  illustrious  Grace,”  replied  the  chaplain. 

"  Let  him  come  in  directly,”  said  Federigo,  "  and  with  him  the  priest  of  this 
parish.” 

The  chaplain  quitted  the  room,  and  on  entering  the  hall  where  the  clergy 
were  assembled,  all  eyes  were  immediately  turned  upon  him;  while,  with  a 
look  of  blank  astonishment,  and  a  countenance  in  which  was  still  depicted  the 
rapture  he  had  felt,  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  waving  them  in  the  air, 
exclaimed,  "  Signori!  Signori!  Hcec  mutatio  dexterce  Excelsi  ”  [This  change 
is  from  the  right  hand  of  the  Almighty].  And  he  stood  for  a  moment  without 
uttering  another  word. 

AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  PLAGUE  IN  MILAN 
From  '  The  Betrothed  ’ 

[The  hero  of  the  novel,  young  Renzo  Tramaglino,  enters  Milan  on  foot, 
seeking  his  lost  betrothed,  Lucia  Mondella.  Among  the  scenes  of  suffering 
and  horror  which  continually  meet  his  eyes  is  the  following.] 

RENZO  had  already  gone  some  distance  on  his  way  through  the  midst 
of  this  desolation,  when  he  heard,  proceeding  from  a  street  a  few 
<  yards  off,  into  which  he  had  been  directed  to  turn,  a  confused  noise, 
in  which  he  readily  distinguished  the  usual  horrible  tinkling. 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  street,  which  was  one  of  the  most  spacious,  he  per¬ 
ceived  four  carts  standing  in  the  middle:  and  as  in  a  corn  market  there  is  a 
constant  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  people,  and  an  emptying  and  filling  of  sacks, 
such  was  the  bustle  here  —  monatti  intruding  into  houses,  monatti  coming  out, 
bearing  a  burden  upon  their  shoulders,  which  they  placed  upon  one  or  other  of 
the  carts;  some  in  red  livery,  others  without  that  distinction;  many  with 
another  still  more  odious  —  plumes  and  cloaks  of  various  colors,  which  these 
miserable  wretches  wore  in  the  midst  of  the  general  mourning,  as  if  in  honor  of 
a  festival.  From  time  to  time  the  mournful  cry  resounded  from  one  of  the 
windows,  "  Here,  monatti!  ”  And  with  a  still  more  wretched  sound,  a  harsh 
voice  rose  from  this  horrible  source  in  reply,  "  Coming  directly!  ”  Or  else  there 
were  lamentations  nearer  at  hand,  or  entreaties  to  make  haste;  to  which  the 
monatti  responded  with  oaths. 

Having  entered  the  street,  Renzo  quickened  his  steps,  trying  not  to  look 
at  these  obstacles  further  than  was  necessary  to  avoid  them: ’his  attention, 
however,  was  arrested  by  a  remarkable  object  of  pity  —  such  pity  as  inclines 
to  the  contemplation  of  its  object;  so  that  he  came  to  a  pause  almost  without 
determining  to  do  so. 

Coming  down  the  steps  of  one  of  the  doorways,  and  advancing  towards  the 
convoy,  he  beheld  a  woman,  whose  appearance  announced  still  remaining 
though  somewhat  advanced  youthfulness;  a  veiled  and  dimmed  but  not  de¬ 
stroyed  beauty  was  still  apparent,  in  spite  of  much  suffering  and  a  fatal 
languor  —  that  delicate  and  at  the  same  time  majestic  beauty  which  is  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  Lombard  blood.  Her  gait  was  weary,  but  not  tottering;  no 
tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  though  they  bore  tokens  of  having  shed  many;  there 
was  something  peaceful  and  profound  in  her  sorrow,  which  indicated  a  mind 
fully  conscious  and  sensitive  enough  to  feel  it.  But  it  was  not  merely  her  own 
appearance  which  in  the  midst  of  so  much  misery  marked  her  out  so  especially 
as  an  object  of  commiseration,  and  revived  in  her  behalf  a  feeling  now  ex¬ 
hausted  —  extinguished  —  in  men’s  hearts.  She  carried  in  her  arms  a  little 
child,  about  nine  years  old,  now  a  lifeless  body;  but  laid  out  and  arranged,  with 
her  hair  parted  on  her  forehead,  and  in  a  white  and  remarkably  clean  dress, 
as  if  those  hands  had  decked  her  out  for  a  long-promised  feast,  granted  as  a 
reward.  Nor  was  she  lying  there,  but  upheld  and  adjusted  on  one  arm,  with  her 
breast  reclining  against  her  mother’s,  like  a  living  creature;  save  that  a  delicate 
little  hand,  as  white  as  wax,  hung  from  one  side  with  a  kind  of  inanimate 
weight,  and  the  head  rested  upon  her  mother’s  shoulder  with  an  abandonment 
deeper  than  that  of  sleep;  —  her  mother;  for  even  if  their  likeness  to  each 
other  had  not  given  assurance  of  the  fact,  the  countenance  which  could  still 
display  any  emotion  would  have  clearly  revealed  it. 

A  horrible-looking  monatto  approached  the  woman,  and  attempted  to  take 
the  burden  from  her  arms;  with  a  kind  of  unusual  respect,  however,  and  with 
involuntary  hesitation.  But  she,  slightly  drawing  back,  yet  with  the  air  of  one 
who  shows  neither  scorn  nor  displeasure,  said,  "  No!  don’t  take  her  from  me 
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yet:  I  must  place  her  myself  on  this  cart  —  here.”  So  saying,  she  opened  her 
hand,  displayed  a  purse  which  she  held  in  it,  and  dropped  it  into  that  which 
the  monatto  extended  towards  her.  She  then  continued:  "  Promise  me  not  to 
take  a  thread  from  around  her,  nor  to  let  anyone  else  do  so,  and  to  lay  her  in 
the  ground  thus.” 

The  monatto  laid  his  right  hand  on  his  heart;  and  then,  zealously  and  almost 
obsequiously  —  rather  from  the  new  feeling  by  which  he  was,  as  it  were,  sub¬ 
dued,  than  on  account  of  the  unlooked-for  reward  —  hastened  to  make  a  little 
room  on  the  car  for  the  infant  dead.  The  lady,  giving  it  a  kiss  on  the  forehead, 
laid  it  on  the  spot  prepared  for  it,  as  upon  a  bed,  arranged  it  there,  covering 
it  with  a  pure  white  linen  cloth,  and  pronounced  these  parting  words:  —  "Fare¬ 
well,  Cecilia!  rest  in  peace!  This  evening  we  too  will  join  you,  to  rest  together 
forever.  In  the  meanwhile  pray  for  us;  for  I  will  pray  for  you  and  the  others.” 
Then,  turning  again  to  the  monatto,  "  You,”  said  she,  "  when  you  pass  this 
way  in  the  evening,  may  come  to  fetch  me  too;  and  not  me  only.” 

So  saying,  she  re-entered  the  house,  and  after  an  instant  appeared  at  the 
window,  holding  in  her  arms  another  more  dearly  loved  one,  still  living,  but 
with  the  marks  of  death  on  its  countenance.  She  remained  to  contemplate  these 
so  unworthy  obsequies  of  the  first  child,  from  the  time  the  car  started  until  it 
was  out  of  sight,  and  then  disappeared.  And  what  remained  for  her  to  do  but 
to  lay  upon  the  bed  the  only  one  that  was  left  her,  and  to  stretch  herself  beside 
it,  that  they  might  die  together?  as  the  flower  already  full  blown  upon  the  stem 
falls  together  with-  the  bud  still  infolded  in  its  calyx,  under  the  scythe  which 
levels  alike  all  the  herbage  of  the  field. 

"  Oh  Lord!  ”  exclaimed  Renzo,  "  hear  her!  take  her  to  thyself,  her  and 
that  little  infant  one:  they  have  suffered  enough!  surely,  they  have  suffered 
enough!  ” 
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MASSIMO  TAPARELLI,  Marquis  d’Azeglio,  like  his  greater  col¬ 
league  and  sometime  rival  in  the  Sardinian  Ministry,  Cavour, 
,  wielded  a  graceful  and  forcible  pen,  and  might  have  won  no  slight 
distinction  in  the  peaceful  paths  of  literature  and  art  as  well,  had  he  not  been 
before  everything  else  a  patriot.  Of  ancient  and  noble  Piedmontese  stock,  he 
was  bom  at  Turin  in  October  1798.  In  his  fifteenth  year  the  youth  accom¬ 
panied  his  father  to  Rome,  where  the  latter  had  been  appointed  ambassador, 
and  thus  early  he  was  inspired  with  the  passion  for  painting  and  music  which 
never  left  him.  In  accordance  with  the  paternal  wish  he  entered  on  a  military 
career,  but  soon  abandoned  the  service  to  devote  himself  to  art.  But  after  a 
residence  of  eight  years  (1821-29)  in  the  papal  capital,  having  acquired  both 
skill  and  fame  as  a  landscape  painter,  D’Azeglio  began  to  direct  his  thoughts 
to  letters  and  politics. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1830  he  settled  in  Milan,  where  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  the  poet  and  novelist  Alessandro  Manzoni,  whose  daughter 
he  married,  and  under  whose  influence  he  became  deeply  interested  in  liter¬ 
ature,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  political  events  of  those  stirring  times. 
The  agitation  against  Austrian  domination  was  especially  marked  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  where  Manzoni  had  made  himself  prominent;  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  Massimo  d’Azeglio  plunged  into  literature  with  the  ardent  hope  of  stimu¬ 
lating  the  national  sense  of  independence  and  unity. 

In  1833  he  published,  not  without  misgivings,  '  Ettore  Fieramosca,’  his  first 
romance,  in  which  he  aimed  to  teach  Italians  how  to  fight  for  national  honor. 
The  work  achieved  an  immediate  and  splendid  success,  and  unquestionably 
served  as  a  powerful  aid  to  the  awakening  of  Italy’s  ancient  patriotism.  It  was 
followed  in  1841  by  '  Niccolo  de’  Lapi,’  a  story  conceived  in  similar  vein,  with 
somewhat  greater  pretensions  to  literary  finish.  D’Azeglio  now  became  known 
as  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  moderate  party,  and  exerted  the 
potent  influence  of  his  voice  as  well  as  of  his  pen  in  diffusing  liberal  propa¬ 
ganda.  In  1846  he  published  the  bold  pamphlet  '  Gli  Ultimi  Casi  di  Romagna  ’ 
[On  the  Recent  Events  in  Romagna],  in  which  he  showed  the  danger  and  utter 
futility  of  ill-advised  republican  outbreaks,  and  the  paramount  necessity  of 
adopting  thereafter  a  wiser  and  more  practical  policy  to  gain  the  great  end 
desired.  Numerous  trenchant  political  articles  issued  from  his  pen  during  the 
next  two  years.  The  year  1849  found  him  a  member  of  the  first  Sardinian 
parliament,  and  in  March  of  that  year  Victor  Emmanuel  called  him  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Council  with  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Obliged  to  give 
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way  three  years  later  before  the  rising  genius  of  Cavour,  he  served  his  country 
with  distinction  on  several  important  diplomatic  missions  after  the  peace  of 
Villafranca,  and  died  in  his  native  city  on  January  15,  1866. 

In  1867  appeared  D’Azeglio’s  autobiography,  'I  Miei  Ricordi,’  translated 
into  English  by  Count  Maffei  under  the  title  of  '  My  Recollections,’  which  is 
undeniably  the  most  interesting  and  thoroughly  delightful  product  of  his  pen. 
"  He  was  a  '  character,’  ”  said  an  English  critic  at  the  time:  "  a  man  of  whims 
and  oddities,  of  hobbies  and  crotchets.  .  .  .  This  character  of  individuality, 
which  impressed  its  stamp  on  his  whole  life,  is  charmingly  revealed  in  every 
sentence  of  the  memoirs  which  he  has  left  behind  him;  so  that,  more  than 
any  of  his  previous  writings,  their  mingled  homeliness  and  wit  and  wisdom 
justify  the  epithet  which  I  once  before  ventured  to  give  him  when  I  described 
him  as  '  the  Giusti  of  Italian  prose.’  ”  As  a  polemic  writer  D’Azeglio  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  chief  forces  in  molding  public  opinion.  If  he  had  not 
been  both  patriot  and  statesman,  this  versatile  genius,  as  before  intimated, 
would  not  improbably  have  gained  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  realm  of  art; 
and  although  his  few  novels  are  —  perhaps  with  justice  —  no  longer  remem¬ 
bered,  they  deeply  stirred  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  in  their  day,  and  to 
say  the  least  are  characterized  by  good  sense,  facility  of  execution,  and  a 
refined  imaginative  power. 


A  HAPPY  CHILDHOOD 
From  '  My  Recollections  ’ 

THE  distribution  of  our  daily  occupations  was  strictly  laid  down  for 
Matilde  and  me  in  black  and  white,  and  these  rules  were  not  to-  be 
broken  with  impunity.  We  were  thus  accustomed  to  habits  of  order, 
and  never  to  make  anybody  wait  for  our  conveniences;  a  fault  which  is  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  that  can  be  committed  either  by  great  people  or  small. 

I  remember  one  day  that  Matilde,  having  gone  out  with  Teresa,  came  home 
when  we  had  been  at  dinner  some  time.  It  was  winter,  and  snow  was  falling. 
The  two  culprits  sat  down  a  little  confused,  and  their  soup  was  brought  them 
in  two  plates,  which  had  been  kept  hot;  but  can  you  guess  where?  On  the 
balcony;  so  that  the  contents  were  not  only  below  freezing-point,  but  actually 
had  a  thick  covering  of  snow! 

At  dinner,  of  course  my  sister  and  I  sat  perfectly  silent,  waiting  our  turn, 
without  right  of  petition  or  remonstrance.  As  to  the  other  proprieties  of  be¬ 
havior,  such  as  neatness,  and  not  being  noisy  or  boisterous,  we  knew  well  that 
the  slightest  infraction  would  have  entailed  banishment  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
at  least.  Our  great  anxiety  was  to  eclipse  ourselves  as  much  as  possible;  and 
I  assure  you  that  under  this  system  we  never  fancied  ourselves  the  central 
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points  of  importance  round  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  to  revolve  —  an 
idea  which,  thanks  to  absurd  indulgence  and  flattery,  is  often  forcibly  thrust, 
I  may  say,  into  poor  little  brains,  which  if  left  to  themselves  would  never  have 
lost  their  natural  simplicity. 

The  lessons  of  '  Galateo  ’  were  not  enforced  at  dinner  only.  Even  at  other 
times  we  were  forbidden  to  raise  our  voices  or  interrupt  the  conversation  of  our 
elders,  still  more  to  quarrel  with  each  other.  If  sometimes  as  we  went  to  dinner 
I  rushed  forward  before  Matilde,  my  father  would  take  me  by  the  arm  and 
make  me  come  last,  saying,  "  There  is  no  need  to  be  uncivil  because  she  is  your 
sister.”  The  old  generation  in  many  parts  of  Italy  have  the  habit  of  shouting 
and  raising  their  voices  as  if  their  interlocutor  were  deaf,  interrupting  him  as 
if  he  had  no  right  to  speak,  and  poking  him  in  the  ribs  and  otherwise,  as  if 
he  could  only  be  convinced  by  sensations  of  bodily  pain.  The  regulations  ob¬ 
served  in  my  family  were  therefore  by  no  means  superfluous;  and  would  to 
Heaven  they  were  universally  adopted  as  the  law  of  the  land! 

On  another  occasion  my  excellent  mother  gave  me  a  lesson  of  humility, 
which  I  shall  never  forget  any  more  than  the  place  where  I  received  it. 

In  the  open  part  of  the  Cascine,  which  was  once  used  as  a  race-course,  to 
the  right  of  the  space  where  the  carriages  stand,  there  is  a  walk  alongside  the 
wood.  I  was  walking  there  one  day  with  my  mother,  followed  by  an  old  servant, 
a  countryman  of  Pylades;  less  heroic  than  the  latter,  but  a  very  good  fellow 
too.  I  forget  why,  but  I  raised  a  little  cane  I  had  in  my  hand,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  struck  him.  My  mother,  before  all  the  passers-by,  obliged  me  to  kneel  down 
and  beg  his  pardon.  I  can  still  see  poor  Giacolin  taking  off  his  hat  with  a 
face  of  utter  bewilderment,  quite  unable  to  comprehend  how  it  was  that  the 
Chevalier  Massimo  Taparelli  d’Azeglio  came  to  be  at  his  feet. 

An  indifference  to  bodily  pain  was  another  of  the  precepts  most  carefully 
instilled  by  our  father;  and  as  usual,  the  lesson  was  made  more  impressive  by 
example  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  If,  for  instance,  we  com¬ 
plained  of  any  slight  pain  or  accident,  our  father  used  to  say,  half  in  fun,  half 
in  earnest,  "  When  a  Piedmontese  has  both  his  arms  and  legs  broken,  and  has 
received  two  sword-thrusts  in  the  body,  he  may  be  allowed  to  say,  but  not  till 
then,  '  Really,  I  almost  think  I  am  not  quite  well.’  ” 

The  moral  authority  he  had  acquired  over  me  was  so  great  that  in  no 
case  would  I  have  disobeyed  him,  even  had  he  ordered  me  to  jump  out  of  the 
window. 

I  recollect  that  when  my  first  tooth  was  drawn,  I  was  in  an  agony  of  fright 
as  we  went  to  the  dentist;  but  outwardly  I  was  brave  enough,  and  tried  to  seem 
as  indifferent  as  possible.  On  another  occasion  my  childish  courage  and  also 
father’s  firmness  were  put  to  a  more  serious  test.  He  had  hired  a  house  called 
the  Villa  Billi,  which  stands  about  half  a  mile  from  San  Domenico  di  Fiesole, 
on  the  right  winding  up  toward  the  hill.  Only  two  years  ago  I  visited  the  place, 
and  found  the  same  family  of  peasants  still  there,  and  my  two  old  playmates, 
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Nando  and  Sandro  —  who  had  both  become  even  greater  fogies  than  myself 
—  and  we  had  a  hearty  chat  together  about  bygone  times. 

Whilst  living  at  this  villa,  our  father  was  accustomed  to  take  us  out  for 
long  walks,  which  were  the  subject  of  special  regulations.  We  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  ask,  "  Have  we  far  to  go?  ”  —  "  What  time  is  it?  ”  or  to  say, 
"  I  am  thirsty;  I  am  hungry;  I  am  tired  ”;  but  in  everything  else  we  had  full 
liberty  of  speech  and  action.  Returning  from  one  of  these  excursions,  we  one 
day  found  ourselves  below  Castel  di  Poggio,  a  rugged  stony  path  leading 
towards  Vincigliata.  In  one  hand  I  had  a  nosegay  of  wild  flowers,  gathered  by 
the  way,  and  in  the  other  a  stick,  when  I  happened  to  stumble,  and  fell  awk¬ 
wardly.  My  father  sprang  forward  to  pick  me  up,  and  seeing  that  one  arm 
pained  me,  he  examined  it  and  found  that  in  fact  the  bone  was  broken  below 
the  elbow.  All  this  time  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  I  could  see  his 
countenance  change,  and  assume  such  an  expression  of  tenderness  and  anxiety 
that  he  no  longer  appeared  to  be  the  same  man.  He  bound  up  my  arm  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  we  then  continued  our  way  homewards.  After  a  few  moments, 
during  which  my  father  had  resumed  his  usual  calmness,  he  said  to  me:  — 

"Listen,  Mammolino:  your  mother  is  not  well.  If  she  knows  you  are  hurt 
it  will  make  her  worse.  You  must  be  brave,  my  boy:  tomorrow  morning  we  will 
go  to  Florence,  where  all  that  is  needful  can  be  done  for  you;  but  this  evening 
you  must  not  show  you  are  in  pain.  Do  you  understand?  ” 

All  this  was  said  with  his  usual  firmness  and  authority,  but  also  with  the 
greatest  affection.  I  was  only  too  glad  to  have  so  important  and  difficult  a  task 
intrusted  to  me.  The  whole  evening  I  sat  quietly  in  a  corner,  supporting  my 
poor  little  broken  arm  as  best  I  could,  and  my  mother  only  thought  me  tired 
by  the  long  walk,  and  had  no  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

The  next  day  I  was  taken  to  Florence,  and  my  arm  was  set;  but  to  complete 
the  cure  I  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Baths  of  Vinadio  a  few  years  afterward.  Some 
people  may,  in  this  instance,  think  my  father  was  cruel.  I  remember  the 
fact  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  and  I  am  sure  such  an  idea  never  for  one 
minute  entered  my  mind.  The  expression  of  ineffable  tenderness  which  I  had 
read  in  his  eyes  had  so  delighted  me,  it  seemed  so  reasonable  to  avoid  alarming 
my  mother,  that  I  looked  on  the  hard  task  allotted  me  as  a  fine  opportunity  of 
displaying  my  courage.  I  did  so  because  I  had  not  been  spoilt,  and  good  prin¬ 
ciples  had  been  early  implanted  within  me:  and  now  that  I  am  an  old  man 
and  have  known  the  world,  I  bless  the  severity  of  my  father;  and  I  could  wish 
every  Italian  child  might  have  one  like  him,  and  derive  more  profit  than  I 
did  —  in  thirty  years’  time  Italy  would  then  be  the  first  of  nations. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that  children  are  much  more  observant  than  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed,  and  never  regard  as  hostile  a  just  but  affectionate  severity.  I 
have  always  seen  them  disposed  to  prefer  persons  who  keep  them  in  order  to 
those  who  constantly  yield  to  their  caprices;  and  soldiers  are  just  the  same 
in  this  respect. 
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The  following  is  another  example  to  prove  that  my  father  did  not  deserve  to 
be  called  cruel:  — 

He  thought  it  a  bad  practice  to  awaken  children  suddenly,  or  to  let  their 
sleep  be  abruptly  disturbed.  If  we  had  to  rise  early  for  a  journey,  he  would 
come  to  my  bedside  and  softly  hum  a  popular  song,  two  lines  of  which  still 
rang  in  my  ears:  — 

Chi  vuol  veder  I’aurord 
Lasci  le  molli  piume. 

[He  who  the  early  dawn  would  view 
Downy  pillows  must  eschew.] 

And  by  gradually  raising  his  voice,  he  awoke  me  without  the  slightest  start. 
In  truth,  with  all  his  severity,  Heaven  knows  how  I  loved  him. 


THE  PRIESTHOOD 
From  '  My  Recollections  ’ 

MY  occupations  in  Rome  were  not  entirely  confined  to  the  domains  of 
poetry  and  imagination.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  I  was  also 
a  diplomatist;  and  in  that  capacity  I  had  social  as  well  as  official 
duties  to  perform. 

The  Holy  Alliance  had  accepted  the  confession  and  repentance  of  Murat, 
and  had  granted  him  absolution;  but  as  the  new  convert  inspired  little  con¬ 
fidence,  he  was  closely  watched,  in  the  expectation  —  and  perhaps  the  hope  — 
of  an  opportunity  of  crowning  the  work  by  the  infliction  of  penance. 

The  penance  intended  was  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  and  scepter,  and  to 
turn  him  out  of  the  pale.  Like  all  the  other  diplomatists  resident  in  Rome,  we 
kept  our  court  well  informed  of  all  that  could  be  known  or  surmised  regarding 
the  intentions  of  the  Neapolitan  government;  and  I  had  the  lively  occupation 
of  copying  page  after  page  of  incomprehensible  cipher  for  the  new-born 
archives  of  our  legation.  Such  was  my  life  at  that  time;  and  in  spite  of  the 
cipher,  I  soon  found  it  pleasant  enough.  Dinner-parties,  balls,  routs,  and 
fashionable  society  did  not  then  inspire  me  with  the  holy  horror  which  now 
keeps  me  away  from  them.  Having  never  before  experienced  or  enjoyed  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  I  was  satisfied.  But  in  the  midst  of  my  pleasure,  our  suc¬ 
cessor —  Marquis  San  Saturnino  —  made  his  appearance,  and  we  had  to 
prepare  for  our  departure.  One  consolation,  however,  remained.  I  had  just 
then  been  appointed  to  the  high  rank  of  cornet  in  the  crack  dragoon  regiment 
"  Royal  Piedmont.”  I  had  never  seen  its  uniform,  but  I  cherished  a  vague  hope 
of  being  destined  by  Fortune  to  wear  a  helmet;  and  the  prospect  of  realizing 
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this  splendid  dream  of  my  infancy  prevented  me  from  regretting  my  Roman 
acquaintances  overmuch. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  had  meanwhile  been  restored,  and  my  brother  was 
on  the  eve  of  taking  the  vows.  He  availed  himself  of  the  last  days  left  him 
before  that  ceremony  to  sit  for  his  portrait  to  the  painter  Landi.  This  is  one 
of  that  artist’s  best  works,  who,  poor  man,  cannot  boast  of  many;  and  it  now 
belongs  to  my  nephew  Emmanuel. 

The  day  of  the  ceremony  at  length  arrived,  and  I  accompanied  my  brother 
to  the  Convent  of  Monte  Cavallo,  where  it  was  to  take  place. 

The  Jesuits  at  that  time  were  all  greatly  rejoicing  at  the  revival  of  their 
order;  and  as  may  be  inferred,  they  were  mostly  old  men,  with  only  a  few 
young  novices  among  them. 

We  entered  an  oratory  fragrant  with  the  flowers  adorning  the  altar,  full  of 
silver  ornaments,  holy  images,  and  burning  wax-lights,  with  half-closed  win¬ 
dows  and  carefully  drawn  blinds;  for  it  is  a  certain,  although  unexplained,  fact 
that  men  are  more  devout  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light,  at  night  than  in  the 
daytime,  and  with  their  eyes  closed  rather  than  open.  We  were  received  by  the 
General  of  the  order,  Father  Panizzoni,  a  little  old  man  bent  double  with  age, 
his  eyes  encircled  with  red,  half  blind,  and  I  believe  almost  in  his  dotage.  He 
was  shedding  tears  of  joy,  and  we  all  maintained  the  pious  and  serious  aspect 
suited  to  the  occasion,  until  the  time  arrived  for  the  novice  to  step  forward, 
when,  lo!  Father  Panizzoni  advanced  with  open  arms  toward  the  place  where 
I  stood,  mistaking  me  for  my  brother;  a  blunder  which  for  a  moment  imperiled 
the  solemnity  of  the  assembly. 

Had  I  yielded  to  the  embrace  of  Father  Panizzoni,  it  would  have  been  a 
wonderful  bargain  both  for  him  and  me.  But  this  was  not  the  only  invitation 
I  then  received  to  enter  upon  a  sacerdotal  career.  Monsignor  Morozzo,  my 
great-uncle  and  godfather,  then  secretary  to  the  bishops  and  regular  monks, 
one  day  proposed  that  I  should  enter  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy,  and  follow 
the  career  of  the  prelacy  under  his  patronage.  The  idea  seemed  so  absurd  that 
I  could  not  help  laughing  heartily,  and  the  subject  was  never  revived. 

Had  I  accepted  these  overtures,  I  might  in  the  lapse  of  time  have  long  since 
been  a  cardinal,  and  perhaps  even  Pope.  And  if  so,  I  should  have  drawn  the 
world  after  me,  as  the  shepherd  entices  a  lamb  with  a  lump  of  salt.  It  was  very 
wrong  in  me  to  refuse.  Doubtless  the  habit  of  expressing  my  opinion  to  every 
one,  and  on  all  occasions,  would  have  led  me  into  many  difficulties.  I  must 
either  have  greatly  changed,  or  a  very  few  years  would  have  seen  an  end  of  me. 

We  left  Rome  at  last,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  in  an  open  carriage,  and 
traveling  chiefly  by  night,  as  was  my  father’s  habit.  While  the  horses  are 
trotting  on,  I  will  sum  up  the  impressions  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  world 
which  I  was  carrying  away.  The  clearest  idea  present  to  my  mind  was  that 
the  priests  of  Rome  and  their  religion  had  very  little  in  common  with  my 
father  and  Don  Andreis,  or  with  the  religion  professed  by  them  and  by  the 
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priests  and  the  devout  laity  of  Turin.  I  had  not  been  able  to  detect  the  slightest 
trace  of  that  which  in  the  language  of  asceticism  is  called  unction.  I  know 
not  why,  but  that  grave  and  downcast  aspect,  enlivened  only  by  a  few  oc¬ 
casional  flashes  of  ponderous  clerical  wit,  the  atmosphere  depressing  as  the 
plumbeus  auster  of  Horace,  in  which  I  had  been  brought  up  under  the  rule 
of  my  priest  —  all  seemed  unknown  at  Rome.  There  I  never  met  with  a  mon¬ 
signore  or  a  priest  who  did  not  step  out  with  a  pert  and  jaunty  air,  his  head 
erect,  showing  off  a  well-made  leg,  and  daintily  attired  in  the  garb  of  a 
clerical  dandy.  Their  conversation  turned  upon  every  possible  subject,  and 
sometimes  upon  quibusdam  aliis,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  evident  my 
father  was  perpetually  on  thorns.  I  remember  a  certain  prelate,  whom  I  will 
not  name,  and  whose  conduct  was,  I  believe,  sufficiently  free  and  easy,  who 
at  a  dinner-party  at  a  villa  near  Porta  Pia  related  laughingly  some  matri¬ 
monial  anecdotes,  which  I  at  that  time  did  not  fully  understand.  And  I  re¬ 
member  also  my  poor  father’s  manifest  distress,  and  his  strenuous  endeavors 
to  change  the  conversation  and  direct  it  into  a  different  channel. 

The  prelates  and  priests  whom  I  used  to  meet  in  less  orthodox  companies 
than  those  frequented  by  my  father  seemed  to  me  still  more  free  and  easy. 
Either  in  the  present  or  in  the  past,  in  theory  or  in  practice,  with  more  or 
less  or  even  no  concealment,  they  all  alike  were  sailing  or  had  sailed  on  the 
sweet  fleuve  du  tendre.  For  instance,  I  met  one  old  canon  bound  to  a  venerable 
dame  by  a  tie  of  many  years’  standing.  I  also  met  a  young  prelate  with  a  pink- 
and-white  complexion  and  eyes  expressive  of  anything  but  holiness;  he  was  a 
desperate  votary  of  the  fair  sex,  and  swaggered  about  paying  his  homage  right 
and  left.  Will  it  be  believed,  this  gay  apostle  actually  told  me,  without  circum¬ 
locution,  that  in  the  monastery  of  Tor  di  Specchi  there  dwelt  a  young  lady 
who  was  in  love  with  me?  I,  who  of  course  desired  no  better,  took  the  hint 
instantly,  and  had  her  pointed  out  to  me.  Then  began  an  interchange  of  silly 
messages,  of  languishing  looks,  and  a  hundred  absurdities  of  the  same  kind; 
all  cut  short  by  the  pair  of  post-horses  which  carried  us  out  of  the  Porta  del 
Popolo.  .  .  . 

The  opinions  of  my  father  respecting  the  clergy  and  the  Court  of  Rome 
were  certainly  narrow  and  prejudiced;  but  with  his  good  sense  it  was  impossible 
for  him  not  to  perceive  what  was  manifest  even  to  a  blind  man.  During  our 
journey  he  kept  insinuating  (without  appearing,  however,  to  attach  much 
importance  to  it)  that  it  was  always  advisable  to  speak  with  proper  respect 
of  a  country  where  we  had  been  well  received,  even  if  we  had  noticed  a  great 
many  abuses  and  disorders.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  counsel  was  well  worthy 
of  attention.  He  was  doubtless  much  grieved  at  the  want  of  decency  apparent 
in  one  section  of  that  society,  or,  to  use  a  modem  expression,  at  its  absence 
of  respectability;  but  he  consoled  himself  by  thinking,  like  Abraham  the 
Jew  in  the  '  Decameron,’  that  no  better  proof  can  be  given  of  the  truth  of  the 
religion  professed  by  Rome  than  the  fact  of  its  enduring  in  such  hands. 
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This  reasoning,  however,  is  not  quite  conclusive;  for  if  Boccaccio  had  had 
patience  to  wait  another  forty  years,  he  would  have  learnt,  first  from  John 
Huss,  and  then  from  Luther  and  his  followers,  that  although  in  certain  hands 
things  may  last  a  while,  it  is  only  till  they  are  worn  out.  What  Boccaccio  and 
the  Jew  would  say  now  if  they  came  back,  I  do  not  venture  to  surmise. 

MY  FIRST  VENTURE  IN  ROMANCE 
From  '  My  Recollections  ’ 

WHILE  striving  to  acquire  a  good  artistic  position  in  my  new  resi¬ 
dence,  I  had  still  continued  to  work  at  my  '  Fieramosca,’  which 
was  now  almost  completed.  Letters  were  at  that  time  repre¬ 
sented  at  Milan  by  Manzoni,  Grossi,  Torti,  Pompeo  Litta,  etc.  The  memories 
of  the  period  of  Monti,  Parini,  Foscolo,  Porta,  Pellico,  Verri,  Beccaria,  were 
still  fresh;  and  however  much  the  living  literary  and  scientific  men  might  be 
inclined  to  lead  a  secluded  life,  intrenched  in  their  own  houses,  with  the  shy¬ 
ness  of  people  who  disliked  much  intercourse  with  the  world,  yet  by  a  little 
tact  those  who  wished  for  their  company  could  overcome  their  reserve.  As 
Manzoni’s  son-in-law,  I  found  myself  naturally  brought  into  contact  with 
them.  I  knew  them  all;  but  Grossi  and  I  became  particularly  intimate,  and 
our  close  and  uninterrupted  friendship  lasted  until  the  day  of  his  but  too 
premature  death.  I  longed  to  show  my  work  to  him,  and  especially  to  Manzoni, 
and  ask  their  advice;  but  fear  this  time,  not  artistic  but  literary,  had  again 
caught  hold  of  me.  Still,  a  resolve  was  necessary,  and  was  taken  at  last.  I  dis¬ 
closed  my  secret,  imploring  forbearance  and  advice,  but  no  indulgence.  I 
wanted  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  preferred  the 
blame  of  a  couple  of  trusted  friends  to  that  of  the  public.  Both  seemed  to 
have  expected  something  a  great  deal  worse  than  what  they  heard,  to  judge 
by  their  startled  but  also  approving  countenances,  when  my  novel  was  read 
to  them.  Manzoni  remarked  with  a  smile,  "We  literary  men  have  a  strange 
profession  indeed  —  anyone  can  take  it  up  in  a  day.  Here  is  Massimo:  the 
whim  of  writing  a  novel  seizes  him,  and  upon  my  word  he  does  not  do  badly, 
after  all!  ” 

This  high  approbation  inspired  me  with  leonine  courage,  and  I  set  to  work 
again  in  earnest,  so  that  in  1833  the  work  was  ready  for  publication.  On  think¬ 
ing  it  over  now,  it  strikes  me  that  I  was  guilty  of  great  impertinence  in  thus 
bringing  out  and  publishing  with  undaunted  assurance  my  little  novel  among 
all  those  literary  big-wigs;  I  who  had  never  done  or  written  anything  before. 
But  it  was  successful;  and  this  is  an  answer  to  every  objection. 

The  day  I  carried  my  bundle  of  manuscript  to  San  Pietro  all’  Orto,  and, 
as  Bemi  expresses  it  — 
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—  ritrovato 

Un  che  di  stampar  opere  lavora, 

Dissi,  Stampami  questa  alia  malora! 

[ —  having 

Discovered  one,  a  publisher  by  trade, 

"  Print  me  this  book,  bad  luck  to  it!  ”  I  said] 

I  was  in  a  still  greater  funk  than  on  the  two  previous  occasions.  But  I  had 
yet  to  experience  the  worst  I  ever  felt  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  and  that 
was  on  the  day  of  publication;  when  I  went  out  in  the  morning,  and  read  my 
illustrious  name  placarded  in  large  letters  on  the  street  walls!  I  felt  blinded  by 
a  thousand  sparks.  Now  indeed  alea  jacta  erat,  and  my  fleet  was  burnt  to 
ashes. 

This  great  fear  of  the  public  may,  with  good-will,  be  taken  for  modesty; 
but  I  hold  that  at  bottom  it  is  downright  vanity.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of 
people  endowed  with  a  sufficient  dose  of  talent  and  common-sense;  with  fools, 
on  the  contrary,  vanity  takes  the  shape  of  impudent  self-confidence.  Hence  all 
the  daily  published  amount  of  nonsense;  which  would  convey  a  strange  idea 
of  us  to  Europe,  if  it  were  not  our  good  fortune  that  Italian  is  not  much 
understood  abroad.  As  regards  our  internal  affairs,  the  two  excesses  are  almost 
equally  noxious.  In  Parliament,  for  instance,  the  first,  those  of  the  timidly 
vain  genus,  might  give  their  opinion  a  little  oftener  with  general  advantage; 
while  if  the  others,  the  impudently  vain,  were  not  always  brawling,  discussions 
would  be  more  brief  and  rational,  and  public  business  better  and  more  quickly 
despatched.  The  same  reflection  applies  to  other  branches  —  to  journalism, 
literature,  society,  etc. ;  for  vanity  is  the  bad  weed  which  chokes  up  our  political 
field;  and  as  it  is  a  plant  of  hardy  growth,  blooming  among  us  all  the  year 
round,  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  on  our  guard. 

Timid  vanity  was  terribly  at  work  within  me  the  day  '  Fieramosca  ’  was 
published.  For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  it  was  impossible  to  learn  anything; 
for  even  the  most  zealous  require  at  least  a  day  to  form  some  idea  of  a  book. 
Next  morning,  on  first  going  out,  I  encountered  a  friend  of  mine,  a  young 
fellow  then  and  now  a  man  of  mature  age,  who  has  never  had  a  suspicion  of 
the  cruel  blow  he  unconsciously  dealt  me.  I  met  him  in  Piazza  San  Fedele, 
where  I  lived;  and  after  a  few  words,  he  said,  "  By  the  by,  I  hear  you  have 
published  a  novel.  Well  done!  ”  and  then  talked  away  about  something  quite 
different  with  the  utmost  heedlessness.  Not  a  drop  of  blood  was  left  in  my 
veins,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Mercy  on  me!  I  am  done  for:  not  even  a  word  is 
said  about  my  poor  '  Fieramosca!  ’  ”  It  seemed  incredible  that  he,  who  belonged 
to  a  very  numerous  family,  connected  with  the  best  society  of  the  town,  should 
have  heard  nothing,  if  the  slightest  notice  had  been  taken  of  it.  As  he  was 
besides  an  excellent  fellow  and  a  friend,  it  seemed  equally  incredible  that 
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if  a  word  had  been  said  and  heard,  he  should  not  have  repeated  it  to  me. 
Therefore,  it  was  a  failure;  the  worst  of  failures,  that  of  silence.  With  a  bitter 
feeling  at  heart,  I  hardly  knew  where  I  went;  but  this  feeling  soon  changed, 
and  the  bitterness  was  superseded  by  quite  an  opposite  sensation. 

'  Fieramosca  ’  succeeded,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  I  felt  abasourdi 
[abashed],  as  the  French  express  it;  indeed,  I  could  say  Je  naurais  jamais 
cru  etre  si  fort  savant  ”  [I  should  never  have  believed  that  I  was  so  very 
clever].  My  success  went  on  in  an  increasing  ratio:  it  passed  from  the 
papers  and  from  the  masculine  half  to  the  feminine  half  of  society;  it  found 
its  way  to  the  studios  and  the  stage.  I  became  the  vade-mecum  of  every  prima 
donna  and  tenor,  the  hidden  treat  of  school-girls;  I  penetrated  between  the 
pillow  and  the  mattress  of  college  boys,  of  the  military  academy  cadet;  and 
my  apotheosis  reached  such  a  height  that  some  newspapers  asserted  it  to  be 
Manzoni’s  work.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  only  the  ignorant  could  enter¬ 
tain  such  an  idea;  those  who  were  better  informed  would  never  have  made  such 
a  blunder. 

My  aim,  as  I  said,  was  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  slow  work  of  the  re¬ 
generation  of  national  character.  I  had  no  wish  but  to  awaken  high  and  noble 
sentiments  in  Italian  hearts;  and  if  all  the  literary  men  in  the  world  had 
assembled  to  condemn  me  in  virtue  of  strict  rules,  I  should  not  have  cared  a 
jot,  if,  in  defiance  of  all  existing  rules,  I  succeeded  in  inflaming  the  heart  of 
one  single  individual.  And  I  will  also  add,  who  can  say  what  causes  du¬ 
rable  emotion  is  unorthodox?  It  may  be  at  variance  with  some  rules  and  in 
harmony  with  others;  and  those  which  move  hearts  and  captivate  intellects 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  worst. 


IN  the  little  curious  old  capital  of  Savoy,  some  thirty  miles  southwest  of 
Turin,  stands  the  elegant  but  unobtrusive  monument  of  Saluzzo’s  most 
illustrious  son  —  Silvio  Pellico. 

Here  he  and  a  twin  sister  of  extraordinary  beauty  (who  exercised  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  over  his  whole  life)  were  born  on  June  21,  1789.  The 
mother  was  a  Toumier  (a  name  famous  in  the  manufacture  of  silk)  of 
Chambery,  the  ancient  capital  of  Savoy;  then  as  now,  after  several  alter¬ 
nations,  a  province  of  France,  and  always  an  important  intellectual  center, 
as  well  as  a  leader  in  silk  manufactures.  Mademoiselle  Tournier  had  relations 
also  in  the  silk  trade  in  Lyons.  So  prized  or  so  important  was  the  name  re¬ 
garded,  that  she  retained  it  after  marriage,  and  is  always  spoken  of  as  La 
Signora  Pellico  Toumier. 

The  fact  that  his  family  was  not  noble,  like  that  of  Alfieri  and  Manzoni 
and  so  many  others  in  the  front  rank  of  Italian  literature,  with  whom  Pellico 
is  of  necessity  brought  into  literary  comparison,  but  was  of  the  prosperous 
mercantile  class;  and  further,  that  his  mother,  a  woman  as  it  appears  of  a 
strong  character,  was  of  the  warm  blood  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  southern  France 
—  are  matters  of  interest  and  importance  in  many  ways  to  the  critical  historian 
of  literature,  but  one  on  which  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  dwell. 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  point  out  that  it  naturally  set  him  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  the  common  people;  led  him  into  those  associations,  and  brought  him 
to  breathe  in  that  atmosphere  of  heated  patriotism,  so  called,  which  cost 
him  many  years  of  dreadful  suffering,  and  cost  the  world,  perhaps,  the  loss  of 
some  peculiar  and  precious  things  which  would  otherwise  have  flowed  from  his 
gentle,  sympathetic  pen. 

The  father  and  mother  of  Pellico,  however,  were  cultivated  and  religious 
people.  The  father  was  also  a  poet  of  some  fame,  and  formerly  held  an  im¬ 
portant  civil  office  in  the  government.  During  the  political  overturnings  of  the 
stormy  times  which  ushered  in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  lost  his  civil  function, 
and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk. 

The  children,  of  whom  there  were  six  —  three  boys  and  three  girls,  alter¬ 
nating  with  one  another  in  the  order  of  their  birth  —  were  educated  at  home 
with  the  aid  of  tutors;  which  home  was  changed  first  to  Turin,  and  finally 
to  Milan,  where  the  father  had  been  restored  to  a  place  in  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  This  education  of  the  children  under  the  devoted  care  of  these  excellent 
people,  in  an  atmosphere  of  religion,  learning,  and  the  purest  domestic  love, 
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told  with  beautiful  effect  on  both  the  mind  and  heart  of  Silvio,  and  left  a 
distinct  impress  on  his  whole  life  and  work. 

His  adored  twin  sister  he  always  speaks  of  as  beautiful  and  lovely  beyond 
description;  and  to  her  he  was  inseparably  attached.  In  their  eighteenth  year 
this  sister  was  married  to  a  silk  merchant  of  Lyons.  Silvio  went  with  her  on 
the  bridal  journey  to  her  home,  and  remained  in  her  house  four  studious  years. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  swiftly  ascending  glory  of  the  First  Empire  in  France. 
Napoleon  I  was  already  the  wonder  and  terror  of  Europe.  Italy  was  feeling, 
with  mingled  and  conflicting  emotions,  his  irresistible  hand. 

The  passionate  yet  ingenuous,  patriotic  youth  felt  his  heart  burn  and  his 
blood  boil  at  the  changes  and  crimes  that  were  transpiring  in  Italy,  especially 
in  his  own  Savoy  and  Lombardy;  and  in  1811  he  returned  to  Milan,  with 
the  purpose  of  doing  what  he  could  for  his  country.  He  lived  there  in  great 
intimacy  with  Ugo  Foscolo  and  Vincenzo  Monti,  and  many  of  the  leading 
liberal  poets  and  litterateurs  of  the  day. 

When  in  1815  Napoleon  had  disappeared,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had 
remapped  Western  Europe,  and  the  iron  hand  of  Austria  clenched  his  father- 
land  with  a  tenfold  crueler  grip,  his  patriotism  overstepped  the  limits  of 
prudence.  He  not  only  set  himself  to  writing  articles  offensive  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  actually  connected  himself  with  the  Carbonari  ("  Coalmen,”  so 
called  because  they  held  meetings  in  coal  cellars) ,  a  treasonable  secret  society 
of  the  lower  orders.  He  was  arrested,  and  languished  two  years  in  the  Prison 
of  the  Piombi  in  Venice.  He  was  at  length  tried  for  constructive  treason,  and 
condemned  to  die.  By  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor  the  sentence  was  com¬ 
muted  to  hard  labor  for  fifteen  years  in  the  subterranean  dungeons  of  the 
Spielberg. 

How  could  he  be  so  imprudent?  Yes,  how  could  he?  Perhaps  the  incredible 
brutality  of  that  Austrian  tyranny  is  forgotten.  Let  me  quote  from  the  '  Mar¬ 
tyrs  of  Italy,’  by  Bocci  and  Zaccaria,  certainly  authentic  history,  only  one  of 
hundreds  of  similar  or  worse  examples,  some  of  which  cannot  be  quoted: 

"In  Milan  a  Florentine  girl  of  eighteen,  and  her  companion,  a  girl  of 
twenty,  from  Cremona,  were  condemned  to  fifteen  stripes  each,  for  having 
reproached  a  renegade  Italian  woman,  who  had  made  an  obtrusive  display 
from  one  of  her  windows  of  the  colors  black  and  yellow  —  the  colors  of  the 
Austrian  flag!  And  when  the  wretched  girls  were  led  out  stripped  for  punish¬ 
ment  into  the  public  square,  and  the  edifying  sentence  was  being  executed  in 
the  sight  of  thousands,  all  the  elite  of  Austrian  society  from  their  carriages 
and  palace  windows  looked  on  and  laughed  at  the  fright  and  frantic  cries  and 
agony  and  shame  of  the  poor  girls!  ” 

And  remember  that  Pellico  had  sisters  whom  he  loved  more  than  life. 

The  '  Francesca  da  Rimini  ’  had  been  produced.  It  had  caught  the  ear  of 
the  people.  Fame  seemed  to  be  coming.  But  he  was  still  in  the  dew  of  youth. 
His  name  was  new  in  the  world  of  letters.  Suddenly,  in  this  first  blossoming 
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of  youthful  promise,  he  was  withdrawn  from  view,  as  entirely  as  if  he  were  in 
his  grave.  He  was  virtually  in  the  chambers  of  the  dead  —  even  in  hell  itself. 

Had  his  story  ended  here,  the  world  would  have  heard  no  more  of  Silvio 
Pellico.  But  he  lived  to  come  forth  from  his  long  entombment,  to  mingle  again 
in  the  activities  of  this  living  world,  and  to  recount  the  tremendous  and  refined 
tortures  undergone  by  the  wretched  human  beings  who  moved  and  breathed 
and  suffered  in  these  infernal  abodes,  still  this  side  the  river  of  death.  No 
sooner  was  that  story  uttered  upon  the  free  air  of  heaven,  than  it  was  evident 
to  all  the  world  that  the  star  of  Pellico  had  not  set.  It  had  emerged  from  the 
black  cloud  which  ten  years  before  had  seemed  to  quench  it,  now  like  a  comet 
blazing  in  the  face  of  the  universe. 

The  book  '  Le  Mie  Prigioni  ’  [My  Imprisonment]  was  first  published  in 
Turin  in  1832.  It  was  written  in  a  style  of  unpretending  simplicity,  with  an 
almost  superhuman  gentleness  and  sincerity  (considering  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats) ,  and  with  an  angelic  pathos  all  his  own,  without  one  blast  of  maledic¬ 
tion,  one  growling  thunder  of  the  coming  storm;  but  in  the  event  it  made  the 
Austrian  powers  turn  pale,  and  shook  that  old  iron  throne.  It  was  quickly 
translated  into  every  language  of  modem  Europe,  carried  the  civilized  world 
off  its  feet  with  admiration  and  astonishment  and  made  all  Christendom  blush 
with  sympathy  and  anger;  and  as  remarked  by  an  eminent  statesman  of  the 
time,  "  it  struck  a  heavier  blow  upon  the  tyranny  of  Austria,  and  for  Italian 
liberty,  than  would  have  been  the  loss  of  an  army  in  battle.” 

With  a  constitution  broken  by  suffering,  he  lingered  on  in  a  certain  literary 
activity  till  1854;  but  left  no  other  results  comparable  to  the  productions  of 
his  youth. 

J.  F.  Bingham 


FROM  'LE  MIE  PRIGIONI’ 


HIS  PURPOSE  IN  WRITING  THE  BOOK 


IN  writing  these  memories,  my  motive  has  been  that  of  contributing  to  the 
comfort  of  the  unhappy,  by  making  known  the  evils  I  have  borne  and 
the  consolations  I  have  found  attainable  under  the  greatest  misfortunes; 
that  of  bearing  witness  that  in  the  midst  of  my  long  sufferings  I  have  not 
found  human  nature  so  degraded,  so  unworthy  of  indulgence,  so  deficient 
in  excellent  characters,  as  it  is  commonly  represented;  that  of  inviting  noble 
hearts  to  love  much,  to  hate  no  human  being,  to  feel  irreconcilable  hatred  only 
towards  mean  deceit,  pusillanimity,  perfidy,  and  all  moral  degradation;  that  of 
repeating  a  truth  well  known,  but  often  forgotten  —  that  both  religion  and 
philosophy  require  an  energetic  will  and  calm  judgment;  and  that  without  the 
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union  of  these  qualities  there  can  be  neither  justice,  nor  dignity,  nor  strength 
of  principle. 

ARREST  AND  FIRST  DAY  IN  PRISON 

On  Friday,  October  13,  1820,  I  was  arrested  at  Milan,  and  carried  to  the 
prison  of  Santa  Margherita.  It  was  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  was 
immediately  subjected  to  a  long  examination,  which  was  continued  through 
several  days.  But  of  this  I  shall  say  nothing.  Like  a  lover  ill-treated  of  his 
mistress,  and  manfully  resolved  to  keep  himself  aloof  from  her,  I  shall  leave 
politics  where  they  are,  and  speak  of  other  things. 

At  nine  in  the  evening  of  that  miserable  Friday,  the  notary  consigned  me 
to  the  jailer,  who  conducted  me  to  the  room  destined  for  me.  He  civilly  re¬ 
quested  me  to  give  up  to  him  (to  be  restored  in  due  time)  my  watch,  my 
money,  and  everything  else  that  I  had  in  my  pockets,  and  respectfully  wished 
me  a  good  night. 

"  Stop,  dear  sir,”  said  I  to  him,  "  I  have  not  dined  today:  let  something 
be  brought  me.” 

"Immediately;  the  eating-house  is  near,  and  you  will  find  the  wine  good, 
sir.” 

"  I  do  not  drink  wine.” 

At  this  answer  Signor  Angiolino  looked  alarmed,  and  hoped  I  was  jesting. 
Jailers  who  sell  wine  have  a  horror  of  an  abstemious  prisoner. 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  drink  it.” 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you:  you  will  suffer  doubly  from  solitude.”  .  .  .  He  went 
out,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  I  had  my  dinner.  I  ate  a  few  mouthfuls, 
swallowed  a  glass  of  water,  and  was  left  alone. 

My  room  was  on  the  lower  floor,  and  looked  out  upon  the  court.  There  were 
cells  on  each  side,  above,  and  opposite.  I  leaned  on  the  window,  and  listened 
for  some  time  to  the  passing  and  repassing  of  the  jailers,  and  to  the  wild  sing¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  prisoners. 

I  reflected:  — 

"A  century  ago  this  was  a  monastery;  the  holy  and  penitent  virgins  who 
dwelt  here  never  imagined  that  at  this  day  their  cells  would  resound  no  more 
with  the  sighs  of  women  and  with  pious  hymns,  but  with  blasphemies  and 
indecent  songs,  and  would  contain  men  of  all  kinds  —  the  greater  part  destined 
to  hard  labor,  or  to  the  gallows. 

"  Yesterday  I  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  men:  today  I  no  longer  possess  any 
of  the  joys  which  gladdened  my  life;  liberty,  intercourse  with  my  friends,  hope 
itself  is  gone.  I  shall  go  hence  only  to  be  thrown  into  some  horrible  den,  or  to 
be  consigned  to  the  executioner.  Well,  the  day  after  my  death,  it  will  be  the 
same  as  if  I  had  expired  in  a  palace  and  had  been  borne  to  the  tomb  with  the 
greatest  honors.” 

But  my  thoughts  turned  to  my  father,  my  mother,  my  two  brothers,  my 
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two  sisters,  and  another  family  which  I  loved  as  if  it  were  my  own;  and  my 
philosophical  reasoning  was  of  no  avail  —  I  was  overcome,  and  wept  like  a 
child. 

THE  ROMANCE  WITH  MADDALENA 

From  the  gallery  that  was  under  my  window  there  was  a  passage  through 
an  arch  to  another  court,  where  were  the  prisons  and  hospitals  for  females. 
A  single  wall,  and  that  very  thin,  divided  me  from  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
women.  Often  these  poor  creatures  almost  stunned  me  with  their  songs,  some¬ 
times  with  their  quarrels. 

Late  in  the  evening,  when  all  was  still,  I  heard  them  talk.  Some  of  those 
female  voices  were  sweet,  and  those  —  why  should  I  not  say  it?  —  were  dear  to 
me.  One  sweeter  than  the  others  was  heard  less  often,  and  never  uttered  vulgar 
thoughts.  She  sung  little,  and  for  the  most  part  only  these  two  pathetic  lines:  — 

Chi  rende  alia  meschina 
Ld  sua  jelicitd? 

Sometimes  she  sang  the  Litanies;  and  her  companions  accompanied  her,  but 
I  could  always  distinguish  the  voice  of  Maddalena  amidst  all  the  power  of 
louder  and  rougher  voices.  Her  companions  called  her  Maddalena,  and  related 
their  troubles  to  her,  and  she  pitied  them  and  sighed  and  said,  "  Take  courage, 
my  dear:  the  Lord  never  forsakes  anyone.” 

What  could  prevent  me  from  imagining  her  beautiful,  and  more  unfortunate 
than  culpable;  bom  for  virtue,  and  capable  of  returning  to  it  if  she  had 
swerved  from  it?  Who  could  blame  me  if  I  were  affected  by  the  sound  of  her 
voice?  if  I  listened  to  her  with  respectful  interest,  if  I  prayed  for  her  with 
peculiar  fervor?  Who  will  restore  to  the  wretched  (female)  her  happiness? 

Innocence  is  to  be  honored;  but  how  much  is  repentance  to  be  honored  also? 
Did  the  best  of  men,  the  God-man,  disdain  to  cast  his  compassionate  looks 
upon  sinful  women,  to  regard  their  confusion?  Why  then  should  we  so  much 
despise  a  woman  who  has  fallen  into  ignominy?  I  was  a  hundred  times  tempted 
to  raise  my  voice  and  make  a  declaration  of  fraternal  love  to  Maddalena. 
Once  I  began  the  first  syllable  of  her  name:  "  Mad  — !  ”  My  heart  beat  as 
if  I  were  a  boy  of  fifteen  in  love.  I  could  go  no  further.  I  began  again: 
"  Mad  — !  Mad  — !  ”  but  it  was  useless.  I  felt  myself  ridiculous,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  angrily,  fr  Mdtto!  {Insane]  and  not  Mad!  ”  Thus  ended  my  romance 
with  this  poor  woman. 

Mayst  thou,  O  unknown  sinner,  not  have  been  condemned  to  a  heavy  punish¬ 
ment!  Or,  to  whatever  punishment  thou  hast  been  condemned,  mayst  thou 
profit  by  it,  to  recover  thy  worth  and  live  and  die  dear  to  the  Lord!  Mayst 
thou  be  compassionated  and  respected  by  all  who  know  thee,  as  thou  hast 
been  by  me,  who  know  thee  not!  Mayst  thou  inspire  in  everyone  who  sees 
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thee  patience,  gentleness,  the  desire  of  virtue  and  trust  in  God,  as  thou  hast 
in  him  who  loves  thee  without  having  seen  thee!  My  fancy  may  err  when  it 
paints  thee  beautiful  in  body,  but  I  cannot  doubt  the  beauty  of  thy  soul.  Thy 
companions  spoke  with  coarseness,  thou  with  modesty  and  courtesy;  they  blas¬ 
phemed  and  thou  didst  bless  God;  they  quarreled  and  thou  wert  the  composer 
of  their  strife.  If  anyone  has  taken  thee  by  the  hand  to  withdraw  thee  from 
the  career  of  dishonor;  if  he  has  conferred  benefits  on  thee  with  delicacy;  if 
he  has  dried  thy  tears,  may  all  blessings  be  showered  upon  him,  upon  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  his  children’s  children! 


TWO  VISITS  FROM  HIS  FATHER 

The  notary  who  had  examined  me  came  one  morning  and  announced  to 
me  with  an  air  of  mystery  a  visit  which  would  give  me  pleasure;  and  when  he 
thought  he  had  sufficiently  prepared  me  for  it,  he  said,  "  In  short,  it  is  your 
father:  follow  me,  if  you  please.” 

I  followed  him  below  into  the  public  offices,  agitated  with  pleasure  and 
tenderness,  forcing  myself  to  appear  with  a  serene  aspect,  which  might  tran¬ 
quillize  my  poor  father.  When  he  heard  of  my  arrest,  he  hoped  it  was  upon 
some  unfounded  suspicion,  and  that  I  should  soon  be  released.  But  finding 
that  my  detention  continued,  he  had  come  to  solicit  my  liberation  of  the 
Austrian  government.  Sad  illusion  of  paternal  love!  He  could  not  believe  that 
I  had  been  so  rash  as  to  expose  myself  to  the  rigor  of  the  laws;  and  the  studied 
cheerfulness  with  which  I  spoke  to  him  persuaded  him  that  I  had  no  mis¬ 
fortune  to  apprehend. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  Italy  then  was,  I  felt  certain  that  Austria 
would  give  some  extraordinary  examples  of  rigor,  and  that  I  should  be  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  or  to  many  years  of  imprisonment.  To  hide  this  belief  from 
a  father!  to  flatter  him  with  the  hope  of  my  speedy  liberation!  to  restrain  my 
fears  when  I  embraced  him,  when  I  spoke  to  him  of  my  mother,  of  my 
brothers  and  my  sisters,  whom  I  thought  never  to  behold  again  upon  earth!  to 
beg  him  with  an  unfaltering  voice  to  come  and  see  me  again,  if  he  were 
able!  Nothing  ever  cost  me  so  much  effort. 

He  went  away  greatly  comforted,  and  I  returned  to  my  cell  with  a  tortured 
heart.  I  broke  out  into  sobs,  yet  could  not  shed  a  tear.  A  burning  fever  attacked 
me,  accompanied  by  a  violent  headache.  I  swallowed  not  even  a  spoonful  of 
soup  the  whole  day.  "  Would  this  were  a  mortal  illness,”  I  said:  "  that  would 
shorten  my  sufferings.” 

Two  days  afterward  my  father  returned.  I  had  slept  well  during  the  night, 
and  was  free  from  fever.  I  resumed  my  easy  and  cheerful  deportment,  and  no 
one  suspected  what  my  heart  had  suffered  and  was  yet  to  suffer.  "I  trust,” 
said  my  father,  "  that  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  sent  to  Turin.  We  have  already 
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prepared  your  room,  and  shall  expect  you  with  great  anxiety.  My  official 
duties  oblige  me  to  return.  Endeavor,  I  pray  you,  to  join  me  soon.” 

My  heart  was  tom  by  his  tender  and  melancholy  expressions  of  affection.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  filial  piety  required  dissimulation,  yet  I  dissembled  with  a 
kind  of  remorse.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  worthy  of  my  father  and 
of  myself  if  I  had  said  to  him:  "  Probably  we  shall  see  each  other  no  more 
in  this  world!  Let  us  part  like  men,  without  murmuring,  without  tears;  and 
let  me  hear  a  father’s  blessing  pronounced  on  my  head!  ” 

This  language  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  more  agreeable  to  me 
than  disguise.  But  I  looked  upon  the  eyes  of  that  venerable  old  man,  his 
features  and  his  gray  hairs,  and  he  did  not  appear  to  me  to  have  the  strength 
to  hear  me  speak  thus.  And  what  if,  through  my  unwillingness  to  deceive  him, 
I  had  seen  him  abandon  himself  to  despair,  perhaps  fall  into  a  swoon,  per¬ 
haps  (horrible  idea!)  be  struck  with  death  in  my  arms!  I  could  neither  tell 
him  the  truth  nor  suffer  him  to  perceive  it.  We  parted  without  tears.  I  re¬ 
turned  to  my  cell  tortured  as  before,  or  more  fiercely  still. 


HIS  SUFFERINGS  FROM  HEAT  AND  GNATS  IN  THE  PIOMBI 

The  winter  had  been  mild;  and  after  some  windy  weather  in  March,  the 
hot  season  came  on.  The  heat  of  the  air  in  the  den  that  I  inhabited  is  in¬ 
describable.  It  faced  directly  south  under  a  leaden  roof,  and  with  the  window 
opening  on  the  roof  of  St.  Mark’s,  also  of  lead,  the  reflection  from  which  was 
tremendous.  I  was  suffocated.  In  addition  to  this  suffering,  there  was  such 
a  multitude  of  gnats  that  however  I  labored  to  destroy  them,  I  was  covered 
with  them;  the  bed,  the  table,  the  chair,  the  floor,  the  walls,  the  ceiling  — 
everything  was  covered  with  them;  and  the  surrounding  air  contained  an  in¬ 
finite  number,  always  going  and  coming  through  the  window,  and  making  an 
infernal  buzzing.  The  stings  of  these  creatures  are  painful;  and  being  pierced 
by  them  from  morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning,  with  the  ever¬ 
lasting  vexation  of  striving  to  diminish  their  number,  I  suffered  frightfully 
both  in  body  and  mind:  and  when  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  change  of  my 
prison,  the  thought  of  suicide  entered  my  mind,  and  at  times  I  feared  I  should 
become  mad. 

THE  ROMANCE  WITH  ZANZE 

I  had  begged  that  la  Siora  Zanze  would  make  my  coffee.  This  was  the 
daughter  of  the  jailer,  who,  if  she  could  do  it  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
mother,  made  it  very  strong.  More  than  once  it  happened  that  the  coffee  was 
not  made  by  the  compassionate  Zanze,  and  it  was  wretched  stuff.  One  day 
when  I  reproved  her  harshly,  as  if  she  had  deceived  me,  the  poor  girl  wept 
and  said  to  me:  — 
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"  Signore,  I  have  never  deceived  anybody;  and  yet  everyone  calls  me  a 
deceiver.” 

"  Everyone?  Oh!  then  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  is  angry  about  this 
wretched  coffee?  ” 

"  I  do  not  mean  that,  signore.  Ah,  if  you  only  knew!  —  if  I  could  pour  out 
my  wretched  heart  into  yours!  ” 

"  But  do  not  weep  so!  I  ask  your  pardon.  I  believe  it  is  not  your  fault  that 
I  had  such  bad  coffee.” 

"  I  do  not  weep  for  that,  signore.” 

"  The  cause  is  something  different,  then?  ” 

"  Yes,  truly.” 

"  Who  calls  you  a  deceiver?  ” 

"  My  lover.” 

Her  face  was  covered  with  blushes;  and  in  her  ingenuous  confidence  she 
related  to  me  a  serio-comic  idyl  which  affected  me.  From  that  day  I  became 
the  confidant  of  the  girl,  and  she  was  disposed  to  talk  with  me  a  great  deal. 
"  Signore,  you  are  so  good,”  she  said  to  me,  "  that  I  look  up  to  you  as  a 
daughter  to  her  father.” 

"You  pay  me  a  poor  compliment,”  I  replied:  "I  am  hardly  thirty-two.” 

"Well,  then,  signore,  I  will  say  as  a  brother.”  She  seized  my  hand,  and 
held  it  affectionately;  and  all  this  was  in  perfect  innocence. 

I  said  to  myself  afterwards:  "It  is  fortunate  she  is  not  a  beauty;  otherwise 
this  innocent  familiarity  might  disconcert  me.” 

At  other  times  I  said:  "  It  is  fortunate  she  is  so  young!  There  can  be  no 
danger  of  my  being  in  love  with  such  a  child.” 

At  other  times  I  was  a  little  uneasy,  from  its  seeming  to  me  that  I  had 
deceived  myself  in  considering  her  plain;  and  I  was  obliged  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  outlines  of  her  figure  were  good,  and  her  features  not 
irregular. 

"  If  she  were  not  so  pale,”  I  said,  "  and  had  not  those  few  freckles  on  her 
face,  she  might  pass  for  handsome.” 

It  is  impossible  not  to  find  some  charm  in  the  presence,  looks,  and  conversa¬ 
tion  of  a  lively  and  affectionate  girl.  I  had  done  nothing  to  win  her  kindness; 
and  yet  I  was  dear  to  her,  as  a  father  or  a  brother,  as  I  might  prefer.  Why? 
Because  she  had  read  the  '  Francesca  da  Rimini,’  and  the  '  Eufemio,’  and  my 
verses  made  her  weep  so  much!  and  then  I  was  a  prisoner  without  having,  as 
she  said,  either  robbed  or  murdered!  Now  was  it  possible  that  I,  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  Maddalena  without  seeing  her,  should  be  indifferent  to  the 
sisterly  attentions,  to  the  agreeable  flattery,  to  the  excellent  coffee  of  the  lively 
young  Venetian  police-girl? 

I  was  not  in  love  with  her.  But  if  the  sentiment  she  awoke  in  me  was  not 
what  is  called  love,  I  confess  that  it  was  something  like  it.  I  desired  that  she 
should  be  happy,  that  she  should  succeed  in  marrying  him  who  pleased  her.  I 
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had  no  jealousy  towards  the  object  of  her  affection.  But  when  I  heard  the  door 
open,  my  heart  beat  with  the  hope  that  it  was  Zanze:  if  it  were  not,  I  was 
dissatisfied;  if  it  were,  my  heart  beat  yet  more  strongly,  and  I  was  delighted. 

She  had  a  simplicity  and  lovableness  which  was  seducing.  "  I  am  so  much 
in  love  with  another  man,”  she  said  to  me,  "  yet  I  love  so  to  stay  with  you! 
When  I  do  not  see  my  lover,  I  am  uneasy  everywhere  but  here;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  because  I  esteem  you  so  very  much.”  Poor  girl!  she  had  the 
blessed  fault  of  continually  taking  my  hand  and  pressing  it,  and  did  not 
perceive  that  this  pleased  and  disturbed  me  at  the  same  time.  Now  was  I  to 
blame  if  I  wished  for  her  visits  with  tender  solicitude,  if  I  appreciated  their 
sweetness,  if  I  was  pleased  to  be  pitied  by  her,  and  requited  sympathy  with 
sympathy,  since  our  thoughts  relating  to  each  other  were  as  pure  as  the  purest 
thoughts  of  infancy?  since  even  her  taking  my  hand,  and  her  most  affectionate 
looks,  while  they  disturbed  me,  filled  me  with  a  saving  reverence? 

One  evening,  while  she  poured  into  my  heart  a  great  affliction  that  she  had 
experienced,  the  unhappy  girl  threw  her  arms  upon  my  neck,  and  covered 
my  face  with  her  tears.  In  this  embrace  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  profane 
thought.  A  daughter  could  not  embrace  her  father  with  more  respect.  Another 
time,  when  she  abandoned  herself  to  a  similar  burst  of  filial  confidence,  I 
quickly  unbound  myself  from  her  dear  arms,  and  without  pressing  her  upon 
my  bosom,  without  kissing  her,  said  stammering:  "  Pray  do  not  ever  embrace 
me,  Zanze:  it  is  not  right.”  She  looked  into  my  face,  looked  down,  blushed, 
and  it  was  the  first  time  that  she  read  in  my  soul  the  possibility  of  any  weak¬ 
ness  in  relation  to  her.  She  did  not  cease  to  be  familiar  with  me,  but  from 
that  time  her  familiarity  became  more  respectful,  more  in  accordance  with 
my  wishes;  and  I  was  grateful  to  her  for  it. 

Zanze  fell  sick.  During  the  first  days  of  her  illness  she  came  to  see  me,  and 
complained  of  great  pain  in  her  head.  She  wept,  but  did  not  and  would  not 
explain  the  cause  of  her  tears.  She  only  stammered  of  her  lover,  "  He  is  a 
bad  man;  but  may  God  forgive  him!  ” 

"  I  shall  return  tomorrow  morning,”  she  said  one  evening.  But  my  coffee 
was  brought  by  a  prison  attendant.  He  said  some  ambiguous  things  about 
this  girl’s  love  affair,  which  made  my  hair  stand  on  end.  A  month  later  she 
was  carried  into  the  country,  and  I  saw  her  no  more,  and  my  prison  became 
again  like  a  tomb. 


HIS  SUFFERINGS  FROM  COLD 

The  summer  being  ended,  during  the  last  half  of  September  the  heat 
diminished.  October  came,  and  I  then  rejoiced  in  having  a  room  which  would 
be  comfortable  in  winter.  But  one  morning  the  jailer  told  me  that  he  had 
orders  to  change  my  cell. 

"  And  where  am  I  to  go?  ” 
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"  A  few  steps  from  this  into  a  cooler  room.” 

"  And  why  did  you  not  think  of  it  when  I  was  dying  with  heat;  when  the 
air  was  all  gnats  and  the  bed  all  bugs?  ” 

"  The  order  did  not  come  before.” 

"Well,  patience!  let  us  go.” 

Although  I  had  suffered  so  much  in  that  room,  it  pained  me  to  leave  it; 
not  only  because  it  would  have  been  best  in  the  cold  season,  but  for  many 
other  reasons.  Had  not  this  sad  prison  been  cheered  by  the  compassion  of 
Zanze?  How  often  she  rested  on  that  window!  There  she  used  to  sit;  in  that 
place  she  told  me  one  story,  in  this  another;  there  she  bent  over  my  table,  and 
her  tears  dropped  upon  it. 

It  [the  new  room]  was  in  the  Piombi,  but  on  the  north  and  west;  an  abode 
of  perpetual  cold,  and  of  horrible  ice  in  the  severe  months. 

THE  RECEPTION  OF  THE  FINAL  SENTENCE 

On  February  21,  1822,  the  jailer  came  for  me  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  fore¬ 
noon.  He  conducted  me  to  the  hall  of  the  commission,  and  withdrew.  The 
president,  the  inquisitor,  and  the  two  assistant  judges  were  seated.  They  rose. 
The  president,  with  an  expression  of  generous  commiseration,  told  me  that 
my  sentence  had  arrived,  and  that  the  judgment  had  been  terrible,  but  that  the 
Emperor  had  mitigated  its  severity.  The  inquisitor  read  the  sentence,  "  Con¬ 
demned  to  death.”  He  then  read  the  imperial  rescript:  "  The  punishment  is 
commuted  to  fifteen  years’  severe  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg.” 

I  answered,  "  The  will  of  God  be  done!  ”  It  was  truly  my  intention  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  terrible  blow  as  a  Christian,  and  neither  to  show  nor  to  indulge 
resentment  against  anyone. 

"We  regret,”  said  the  inquisitor,  "that  tomorrow  the  sentence  must  be 
announced  to  you  in  public;  but  the  formality  cannot  be  dispensed  with.” 

"  Be  it  so,  then,”  I  said.  God  had  put  me  to  a  severe  proof.  My  duty  was 
to  sustain  it  with  fortitude.  I  could  not!  I  would  not!  I  had  rather  hate  than 
forgive.  I  passed  an  infernal  night. 

At  nine  in  the  forenoon  Maroncelli  and  I  were  put  into  a  gondola.  We 
landed  at  the  palace  of  the  Doge  and  ascended  to  the  prisons.  We  were  put 
into  a  cell  and  waited  long.  It  was  not  till  noon  that  the  inquisitor  appeared 
and  announced  to  us  that  it  was  time  to  go.  The  physician  was  present  and 
proposed  to  us  to  drink  a  glass  of  mint-water.  We  did  so,  and  were  grateful 
for  his  kindness.  The  chief  of  the  guard  then  put  handcuffs  on  us.  We  de¬ 
scended,  and  between  two  files  of  German  soldiers,  passed  through  the  gate¬ 
way  into  the  Piazzetta,  in  the  center  of  which  was  the  scaffold  we  were  to 
ascend. 

Having  mounted  the  scaffold,  we  looked  around  and  saw  the  immense  crowd 
of  people  filled  with  consternation.  In  several  places  at  a  distance  other  soldiers 
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were  drawn  up,  and  we  were  told  that  cannon  with  lighted  matches  were 
stationed  on  every  side.  The  German  captain  called  out  to  us  to  turn  toward 
the  palace  and  look  up.  We  obeyed,  and  saw  upon  the  open  gallery  an  officer 
of  the  court  with  a  paper  in  his  hand.  It  was  the  sentence.  He  read  it  in  a  loud 
voice.  Profound  silence  reigned  until  he  came  to  the  words,  "  Condemned  to 
death.”  Then  a  general  murmur  of  compassion  arose.  Silence  again  succeeded, 
that  the  reading  might  be  finished.  New  murmurs  arose  at  the  words  —  "  Con¬ 
demned  to  severe  imprisonment;  Maroncelli  for  twenty  years,  and  Pellico  for 
fifteen.” 

The  captain  then  made  a  sign  for  us  to  descend.  We  did  so,  again  entering 
the  court,  reascending  the  great  stairs,  and  returning  to  the  room  from  which 
we  had  been  taken.  Our  handcuffs  were  removed,  and  we  were  taken  back  to 
San  Michele. 


HIS  JOURNEY  TO  THE  FINAL  PRISON  OF  THE  SPIELBERG 

After  the  delay  of  a  month  and  four  days,  we  set  out  for  the  Spielberg  in 
the  night  between  the  25th  and  26th  of  March.  A  police  servant  chained  us 
transversely,  the  right  hand  to  the  left  foot,  to  render  our  escape  impossible. 
Six  or  seven  guards,  armed  with  muskets  and  sabers,  part  within  the  carriage 
and  part  on  the  box  with  the  driver,  completed  the  convoy  of  the  commissary. 

In  passing  through  the  Illyrian  and  German  provinces,  the  exclamation 
was  universal,  "  Poor  gentlemen!  ”  In  a  village  of  Styria,  a  young  girl  fol¬ 
lowed  us  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  and  when  our  carriage  stopped  for  a  few 
minutes,  saluted  us  with  both  hands,  then  went  away  with  a  handkerchief  at 
her  eyes,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  melancholy-looking  young  man. 

On  the  xoth  of  April  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  our  destination.  About  three 
hundred  convicts,  for  the  most  part  robbers  and  assassins,  are  here  confined. 
Those  condemned  to  severe  imprisonment  \carcere  duro~\  are  obliged  to  labor, 
to  wear  chains  on  their  feet,  to  sleep  on  bare  planks,  and  to  eat  the  poorest 
food  imaginable.  Those  condemned  to  very  severe  imprisonment  [carcere 
durissimo~\  are'  chained  more  horribly,  with  a  band  of  iron  around  the  waist, 
and  the  chain  fastened  in  the  wall  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  only  walk  by 
the  side  of  the  planks  which  serve  them  for  a  bed;  their  food  is  the  same, 
although  the  law  says  bread  and  water.  We,  prisoners  of  State,  were  con¬ 
demned  to  severe  imprisonment. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  IN  THE  PRISON  OF  SPIELBERG 

We  were  consigned  to  the  superintendent  of  the  prison.  Our  names  were 
registered  among  those  of  the  robbers.  We  were  then  conducted  to  a  subter¬ 
ranean  corridor.  A  dark  room  was  opened  for  each  of  us,  and  each  was  shut 
up  there. 
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When  I  found  myself  alone  in  this  horrible  den,  and  heard  the  bolts 
fastened,  and  distinguished,  by  the  dim  light  which  fell  from  the  small  high 
window,  the  bare  planks  given  me  for  a  bed,  and  an  enormous  chain  in  the 
wall,  I  seated  myself  on  that  bed  shuddering;  and  took  up  the  chain  and 
measured  its  length,  thinking  it  was  intended  for  me. 

Half  an  hour  after,  I  heard  the  keys  grate;  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
head  jailer  brought  me  a  pitcher  of  water. 

"  This  is  to  drink,”  he  said,  "  and  tomorrow  morning  I  will  bring  the 
bread.”  He  turned  back  asking  me  how  long  I  had  coughed  so  badly;  and 
hurled  a  great  curse  against  the  physician  for  not  coming  the  same  evening 
to  visit  me. 

"  You  have  a  galloping  fever,”  he  added:  "  I  can  perceive  that  you  need 
at  least  a  sack  of  straw;  but  till  the  physician  has  ordered  it  we  cannot  give 
it  to  you.”  He  went  away  and  closed  the  door,  and  I  laid  myself  on  the  hard 
plank,  burning  with  fever  and  with  strong  pain  in  the  breast. 

In  the  evening  the  superintendent  came,  accompanied  by  the  jailer,  a 
corporal,  and  two  soldiers,  to  make  an  examination.  Three  daily  examinations 
were  prescribed,  one  in  the  morning,  one  in  the  evening,  and  one  at  midnight. 
The  prisoner  is  stripped  naked,  every  comer  of  the  cell  and  every  article  of 
clothing  are  strictly  examined. 

The  first  time  I  saw  this  troop,  being  then  ignorant  of  those  vexatious 
usages,  and  delirious  from  the  fever,  I  fancied  they  had  started  to  kill  me, 
and  grasped  the  long  chain  that  was  near  me  to  break  the  head  of  the  first 
who  should  approach  me. 

"  What  are  you  doing?  ”  said  the  superintendent:  "  we  are  not  come  to  do 
you  any  harm.  This  is  a  visit  of  formality  to  all  the  cells,  to  assure  ourselves 
that  there  is  no  irregularity  there.”  The  jailer  stretched  out  his  hand;  I  let  go 
the  chain  and  took  his  hand  between  mine. 

"  How  it  bums!  ”  said  he  to  the  superintendent. 


HIS  FIRST  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  DIET  OF  THE  SPIELBERG  PRISON 

On  Thursday  morning,  two  hours  after  the  visitation  had  been  made,  the 
jailer  brought  me  a  piece  of  brown  bread,  saying: 

"  This  is  your  portion  for  two  days.” 

At  eleven  my  dinner  was  brought  by  a  convict,  accompanied  by  Schiller  the 
jailer.  It  consisted  of  two  iron  pots,  one  containing  very  bad  broth,  the  other 
beans  seasoned  with  such  a  sauce  that  the  mere  smell  brought  disgust.  I 
attempted  to  swallow  some  spoonfuls  of  broth,  but  it  was  not  possible  for  me. 
Schiller  kept  saying,  over  and  over  again,  "Have  courage:  get  yourself  ac¬ 
customed  to  this  food;  otherwise  it  will  happen  to  you  as  it  has  to  others,  to 
eat  nothing  but  a  little  bread,  and  then  die  of  weakness.” 
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HE  ASSUMES  THE  PRISON  UNIFORM 

Five  days  after  this,  my  prison  dress  was  brought  me.  It  consisted  of  a  pair 
of  pantaloons  of  coarse  cloth,  the  right  side  gray,  the  left  of  capuchin  color 
[chocolate];  a  waistcoat  of  the  two  colors  disposed  in  the  same  way;  and  a 
roundabout  coat  of  the  same  colors,  but  arranged  in  the  opposite  way.  The 
stockings  were  of  coarse  wool,  the  shirt  of  tow-cloth  full  of  shives,  a  real 
hair-cloth;  and  round  the  neck  was  a  piece  of  cloth  like  the  shirt.  The  brogans 
were  of  uncolored  leather,  laced.  The  hat  was  white.  This  livery  was  completed 
by  a  chain  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  the  cuffs  of  which  were  closed  by  rivets 
headed  down  on  an  anvil. 


HE  TRIES  TO  LIVE  ON  THE  "  QUARTER-PORTION  ” 

The  physician,  seeing  that  none  of  us  could  eat  the  kind  of  food  that  had 
been  given  us,  put  us  upon  what  was  called  the  quarter-portion ;  that  is,  the 
diet  of  the  hospital.  This  was  some  very  thin  soup  three  times  a  day,  a  small 
piece  of  roast  lamb  that  might  be  swallowed  at  a  mouthful,  and  perhaps  three 
ounces  of  white  bread.  As  my  health  improved,  that  quarter  was  too  little.  I 
tried  to  return  to  the  food  of  the  well,  but  it  was  so  disgusting  that  I  could 
not  eat  it.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  keep  to  the  quarter ;  and 
for  more  than  a  year  I  knew  what  are  the  torments  of  hunger. 

Our  barber,  a  young  man  who  came  to  us  every  Saturday,  said  to  me  one 
day,  "  It  is  reported  in  the  city  that  they  give  you  gentlemen  but  little  to  eat.” 

"  It  is  very  true,”  I  replied.  The  next  Saturday  he  brought  and  offered  me 
secretly  a  large  loaf  of  white  bread.  Schiller  pretended  not  to  see  him  offer  it. 
If  I  had  listened  to  my  stomach  I  should  have  accepted  it;  but  I  stood  firm 
in  refusing,  lest  the  poor  young  man  should  be  tempted  to  repeat  his  gift, 
which  some  day  might  be  a  heavy  mischief  to  him. 


THE  COMFORT  AND  THE  PANG  OF  SYMPATHY 

It  was  from  the  first  an  established  rule  that  each  of  us  should  be  permitted 
to  walk  for  an  hour  twice  a  week.  "  A  pleasant  walk  to  you!  ”  each  whispered 
through  the  opening,  as  I  passed  his  door;  but  I  was  not  allowed  to  stop  to 
salute  anyone.  In  the  court  we  met  several  passing  Italian  robbers,  who  saluted 
me  with  great  respect,  and  said  among  themselves,  "  He  is  not  a  rogue  like  us, 
yet  his  imprisonment  is  more  severe  than  ours.”  One  of  them  once  said  to  me, 
"Your  greeting,  signore,  does  me  good.  An  unhappy  passion  dragged  me  to 
commit  a  crime:  O  signore,  I  am  not,  indeed  I  am  not,  a  villain.”  Then  he 
burst  into  tears. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  returning  from  walking,  the  door  of  Oroboni’s  cell 
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stood  open;  Schiller  was  within,  and  had  not  heard  me  coming.  My  guards 
stepped  forward  to  close  the  door;  but  I  anticipated  them,  darted  in,  and  was 
in  the  arms  of  Oroboni.  Schiller  was  dumfounded.  "  Der  Teufel!  der  Teufel!  ” 
he  cried  and  raised  his  linger  threateningly.  But  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
he  exclaimed,  "  O  my  God,  have  mercy  on  these  poor  young  men,  and  on  me, 
and  on  all  the  unhappy,  Thou  who  didst  suffer  so  much  upon  earth!  ”  The 
guards  shed  tears  also. 

Oroboni  said,  "  Silvio,  Silvio,  this  is  one  of  the  most  precious  days  of  my 
life!  ”  When  Schiller  conjured  us  to  separate,  and  we  were  forced  to  obey 
him,  Oroboni  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  said,  "  Shall  we  never  see  each 
other  again  upon  earth?  ”  I  never  did  see  him  more.  Some  months  afterward 
his  room  was  empty,  and  Oroboni  was  lying  in  that  cemetery  which  I  had  in 
front  of  my  window. 


LIKE  Byron,  Leopardi  came  of  an  ancient  and  patrician  but  impov¬ 
erished  family.  His  mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  real  head  of 
the  house,  had  so  absorbed  herself  in  the  task  of  repairing  its  fallen 
fortunes,  that  she  had  little  time  and  less  tenderness  left  to  lavish  upon  her 
children.  His  father,  Count  Monaldo  Leopardi,  was  a  mere  figurehead  in 
his  own  household,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  shut  up  in  his  library.  He  lived 
at  Recanati,  a  little  mountain  village  of  Tuscany,  high  up  in  the  Apennines, 
near  Loreto;  and  there,  in  the  stifling  dullness  of  a  small  provincial  town, 
Giacomo  Leopardi  was  bom  on  June  29,  1798.  His  father  was  as  con¬ 
servative  as  an  ordinary  mind  bred  up  under  the  restraints  of  a  little  village  in 
the  Italy  of  that  day  naturally  would  be.  He  was  bigoted,  narrow-minded, 
bitterly  opposed  to  progress,  seeing  nothing  good  outside  the  precincts  of 
the  Church.  He  even  preferred  the  costume  of  an  earlier  period,  and  dressed 
himself  and  his  wife  in  medieval  attire.  The  young  Leopardi,  nervous,  sickly, 
and  deformed,  was  brought  up  in  his  father’s  library,  having  no  companions 
except  his  sister  and  his  brothers.  He  spent  his  time  among  dictionaries  and 
grammars;  and  with  little  or  no  assistance  contrived  to  make  himself  master 
of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish,  and  English,  by  the  time  he  was 
sixteen. 

At  that  age  he  composed  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  Roman  rhetoricians  of  the 
second  century,  a  history  of  astronomy,  and  a  Latin  translation  and  comment 
on  Plotinus,  of  which  Sainte-Beuve  said  that  "  one  who  had  studied  Plotinus 
his  whole  life  could  find  something  useful  in  this  work  of  a  boy.”  At  seventeen 
he  wrote  on  the  popular  errors  of  the  ancients,  and  quoted  more  than  four 
hundred  authors.  His  next  achievement  was  two  odes  in  the  manner  of  Anac¬ 
reon,  which  imposed  upon  the  first  scholars  in  Italy.  At  eighteen  he  wrote  a 
long  poem  called  '  The  Approach  of  Death,’  which  was  lost  for  many  years, 
but  finally  discovered  and  published.  It  is  a  vision  of  the  omnipotence  of  death, 
that  offers  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  many  ways  to  Shelley’s  'Triumph  of 
Life,’  written  six  years  later.  Then  in  1819,  when  the  young  poet  was  but 
twenty  years  old,  came  the  two  poems  which  gave  him  his  place  among  the 
Italian  classics:  the  '  Ode  to  Italy,’  and  that  to  the  Dante  monument  then  being 
erected  in  Florence. 

These  poems  were  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  and  gave  such  complete 
expression  to  the  anguish  of  a  country  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  centuries 
to  find  herself  among  the  despised  and  rejected  nations  of  the  world  —  her 
political  prestige  gone,  her  intellectual  standing  lost,  even  her  poetry  and  her 
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art  sunk  into  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  —  that  they  fired  the  Italian 
people  like  a  voice  from  their  glorious  past.  Leopardi  had  emerged  from  the 
seclusion  of  his  father’s  library  a  perfect  Greek  in  spirit  and  in  style;  and  only 
Landor  could  compare  with  him  for  classic  purity,  precision,  and  force.  The 
rich  harmonies  of  the  Italian  language  lent  to  his  poetry  a  charm  that  no 
English  translation  can  possibly  give,  and  the  unrhymed  lines  fall  cold  and 
dead  upon  the  ear  in  our  less  musical  tongue. 

The  revolutionary  spirit  of  these  odes  and  the  bitter  disappointment  that 
they  breathed  made  the  bigoted  and  narrow-minded  father  furious,  and  he 
denied  his  son  almost  the  necessaries  of  life.  Because  the  poet  refused  to 
become  a  priest,  he  was  loaded  with  labors  that  his  frail  health  was  not  able  to 
support;  nor  would  the  father  allow  him  to  leave  Recanati,  where  ennui ,  to  use 
Leopardi’s  own  words,  not  merely  oppressed  and  wearied  him,  but  agonized 
and  lacerated  like  a  cruel  pain.  He  had  suffered  there  a  disappointment  in 
love;  having  cherished  a  romantic  passion  for  a  young  girl  whom  he  scarcely 
knew,  but  whose  voice  he  heard  continually  as  she  sang  at  her  work  in  a  house 
opposite  his  father’s  palace.  Probably  had  he  known  her  better  he  might  have 
loved  her  less;  but  the  count  promptly  crushed  the  dawning  passion,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  young  girl  died.  Her  memory  represented  for  the  poet 
all  that  he  ever  knew  of  love. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  broke  away  at  last  from  his  paternal  prison- 
house  and  went  to  Rome;  only  to  carry  his  melancholy  with  him,  his  morbid 
contempt  for  his  fellows,  his  physical  weakness  and  sufferings.  Rome  proved 
to  him  only  a  larger  Recanati,  where  frivolity  and  dissipation  reigned  supreme. 
A  few  foreigners,  principally  Germans,  and  among  them  Niebuhr,  alone  re¬ 
deemed  the  social  degradation.  Niebuhr,  who  considered  Leopardi  by  far  the 
first,  if  not  the  only,  Greek  philologist  in  Italy,  would  have  procured  him  a 
professorship  of  Greek  philosophy  in  Berlin;  but  Leopardi  would  not  leave  his 
own  country.  For  some  years  he  drifted  about  rather  aimlessly,  always  the 
prey  of  ill  health,  from  Rome  to  Milan,  to  Bologna,  to  Recanati  again,  to 
Pisa,  and  to  Florence.  Many  men  loved  him;  notably  Antonio  Ranieri,  a  young 
Neapolitan  whose  acquaintance  Leopardi  made  in  1832,  and  at  whose  house  at 
Capodimonte,  carefully  tended  by  Ranieri  and  his  sister,  the  poet  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  unhappy  life.  Here  he  met  the  German  Platen,  and  wrote  one 
of  his  finest  poems,  '  La  Ginestra  ’  [The  Broom-flower].  It  was  at  Naples  also 
that  Leopardi  wrote  a  satire  in  ottava  rima  upon  the  abortive  Neapolitan 
revolution  of  1820;  a  poem  clever  in  its  way,  but  like  much  of  the  verse  of 
Giusti,  too  full  of  local  allusions  to  be  comprehensible  except  by  the  Neapoli¬ 
tans  of  the  early  thirties.  After  four  years  of  hopeless  invalidism,  Leopardi 
died  very  suddenly,  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  the  country,  on  June  15,  1837. 
His  remains  were  deposited  at  a  little  church  on  the  road  to  Pozzuoli. 

That  genial  critic,  De  Sanctis,  tells  us  that  "  love,  inexhaustible  and  almost 
ideal,  was  the  supreme  craving  of  Leopardi’s  heart,  and  never  left  it  through 
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life  and  that  "  it  may  in  truth  be  said  that  pain  and  love  form  the  twofold 
poetry  of  his  existence.”  Except  for  the  society  of  his  commonplace  brothers 
and  sisters  he  was  absolutely  without  companionship  until  he  went  to  Rome. 
The  pettiness  of  its  social  ambitions  swept  away  his  last  illusion.  To  quote 
De  Sanctis  again:  "  The  objects  of  our  desire  he  called  idols;  our  labors,  idle¬ 
ness;  and  everything,  vanity.  .  .  .  Inertia  —  rust,  as  it  were  —  even  more  than 
pain  consumed  his  life,  alone  in  what  he  called  '  this  formidable  desert  of  the 
world/  ”  Like  most  pessimists,  he  demanded  everything  and  gave  nothing.  He 
desired  the  love  of  mankind,  but  he  hated  and  despised  his  fellows;  and  insisted 
upon  what  they  owed  him,  forgetting  his  debt  to  them.  Like  another  Prome¬ 
theus,  Leopardi  lay  bound  to  the  rock  of  suffering,  with  a  vulture  gnawing  at 
his  heart;  but  the  vulture  was  of  his  own  nurture,  and  his  tortures  were  self- 
imposed.  It  is  to  his  praise,  however,  as  a  patriot,  that  his  voice  was  one  of  the 
first  to  arouse  Italy  from  her  shameful  sleep  to  the  desire  of  better  things.  As 
a  poet  the  beautiful  purity  of  his  style,  and  the  exquisite  melody  of  his  un¬ 
rhymed  or  irregularly  rhymed  verse,  have  never  been  surpassed. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  crowning  expression  of  his  genius;  but  the  popular 
verdict  seems  to  settle  upon  '  Sylvia,’  and  the  noble  poem  '  La  Ginestra.’  The 
lyric  beauty  of  '  Sylvia  ’  can  never  be  rendered  in  English  irregular  verse:  it 
belongs  to  the  Italian  language.  The  'Night-Song  of  a  Wandering  Asian 
Shepherd  ’  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  his  longer  poems;  though  it  may  be 
considered  doubtful  whether  any  wandering  shepherd  ever  felt  that  the  crown¬ 
ing  happiness  of  his  flocks  was  their  incapacity  for  feeling  bored.  Other  fine 
poems  of  Leopardi  are  '  Aspasia,’  '  The  Song-Sparrow,’  '  Bento  Minore,’  and 
'  The  Dominant  Thought.’ 

Katharine  Hillard 


SYLVIA 

SYLVIA,  canst  thou  still  remember 
That  time  in  thy  brief  existence 
When  a  beauty  all-resplendent 
Shone  from  thine  eyes,  with  their  fleeting,  smiling  glances, 
What  time,  pensive  yet  gay,  thou  wert  crossing 
The  boundaries  of  thy  youth? 

Resounded  all  thy  quiet 
Dwelling,  and  the  lanes  around  it, 

With  the  music  of  thy  singing, 

As  intent  on  the  tasks  of  women 
Thou  wert  pond’ring,  lost  in  contentment, 

All  the  vague  future  fancy  held  before  thee. 
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It  was  May,  the  month  of  fragrance;  and  thus  ever 
Didst  thou  dream  out  the  hours. 

And  I,  my  fairest  studies 

At  times  forsaking,  and  the  well-thumbed  volumes 
Over  whose  weary  pages 
I  spent  myself,  and  the  best  part  of  my  youth, 

Leaned  from  the  terrace  of  my  father’s  dwelling, 

To  listen  to  the  music  of  thy  voice; 

And  to  watch  thy  busy  lingers 
As  they  flew  o’er  the  tiresome  sewing. 

While  I  gazed  on  the  placid  heavens, 

The  golden  lanes  and  the  gardens, 

And  there  the  far-off  sea,  and  here  the  mountains  — 
No  mortal  tongue  could  utter 
The  feelings  that  rose  in  me. 

O  Sylvia  mine,  what  visions, 

What  hopes,  what  hearts,  were  ours! 

Under  what  beautiful  seeming 
Lay  human  life  and  fate! 

When  I  remember  those  fancies, 

I  am  seized  by  a  mortal  sorrow, 

Bitter,  devoid  of  comfort, 

And  I  return  to  grieve  over  all  my  misfortune. 

O  Nature,  O  Mother  Nature, 

Why  dost  thou  never  give  us 
That  we  were  promised  at  first?  Alas,  why  so  often 
Dost  thou  deceive  thy  children? 

Thee,  ere  the  grass  had  faded  with  winter, 
Insidious  death  had  vanquished; 

Thy  tender  beauty  perished.  And  never  saw’st  thou 
The  flower  of  thy  maiden  years. 

Thy  heart  was  never  melted 
Or  by  the  praises  of  thy  raven  tresses, 

Or  of  thy  loving  glances,  swift  and  bashful. 

Nor  at  their  feast-days  with  thy  young  companions, 
Could’st  thou  discourse  of  love. 

And  shortly  also  perished 
The  sweet  hope  that  treasured;  even  youth  itself 
The  cruel  fates  denied  me. 

Alas,  alas!  how  utterly  has  vanished 
The  dear  companion  of  my  early  years, 

The  hope  I  mourn  forever! 

Is  this  the  world  we  pictured?  Can  these  be 
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The  dear  delights,  the  love,  the  deeds,  the  events, 

That  long  ago  we  talked  about  so  fondly? 

Is  this  the  destiny  of  all  mankind? 

When  the  truth  dawned  upon  thee, 

Poor  child,  thou  sank’st  before  it;  thy  cold  hand  pointing 
To  where  the  naked  tomb  and  pallid  Death 
Waited  me  from  afar. 


NIGHT-SONG  OF  A  WANDERING  ASIAN  SHEPHERD 

WHAT  dost  thou,  moon  in  heaven;  tell  me,  what  dost 

O  silent  moon? 

Rising  with  evening,  and  slowly  pacing 
The  skies,  contemplating  the  desert;  then  setting. 

Oh,  art  thou  not  yet  weary 
Of  still  retracing  the  everlasting  pathways? 

Art  thou  not  yet  rebellious?  dost  still  delight 
In  gazing  at  these  valleys? 

Like  thy  life 

The  shepherd’s  life,  methinks. 

With  earliest  dawn  he  rises, 

Drives  his  flock  far  afield,  and  watches 
The  flock,  the  brooks,  the  pastures; 

Then  wearied  out,  lies  down  to  rest  at  evening. 

Nor  to  aught  else  aspires. 

Tell  me,  O  moon,  what  value 
Such  a  life  to  the  shepherd, 

Such  a  life,  moon,  to  thee?  tell  me  where  leadeth 
This  brief  existence  of  mine, 

And  thy  eternal  journeys? 

An  old  man  hoary  and  delicate. 

Half  clad,  and  going  barefoot, 

Bearing  a  heavy  burden  upon  his  shoulders  — 

Over  mountains  and  over  valleys, 

Over  sharp  rocks,  deep  sands,  and  thorny  places, 

In  wind,  in  tempest,  or  when  the  lightning 
Flashes,  or  the  hailstones  strike  him  — 

Still  hurries  on,  hurries  on  panting, 

Traverses  torrents  and  marshes, 

Falls  and  rises  again,  and  faster  and  faster  hastens; 

Without  or  rest  or  refreshment, 
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Torn  and  bleeding  he  goes:  and  at  last  arriveth 
There  where  the  pathway 
And  his  struggles  alike  have  ending; 

Where  yawns  the  abyss,  bottomless,  terrible  — 

There  he  flings  himself  down,  and  flndeth  oblivion. 

Such,  O  virgin  moon, 

Such  is  mortal  existence. 

Often,  thus  gazing  upon  thee, 

Standing  so  silent  above  these,  the  desert  regions, 

Whereto  with  distant  arch  the  heavens  confine  thee, 

Or  as  my  flock  I  follow, 

Step  by  step,  as  we  travel  slowly  together, 

And  when  I  gaze  at  the  stars,  that  above  me  are  burning  — 

I  say  to  myself,  as  I’m  thinking, 

Why  all  these  starry  fires? 

What  means  this  infinite  air,  and  what  the 
Depths  of  the  heavens?  What  is  the  meaning 
Of  all  this  solitude  boundless?  And  I,  what  am  I? 

Thus  I  discourse  with  myself,  and  of  all  my  surroundings, 

Sky  and  earth,  endless  and  splendid, 

With  all  their  offspring  unnumbered; 

Of  all  their  relations  and  movements. 

Of  all  things  celestial,  terrestrial, 

Sweeping  on  still,  without  resting, 

Ever  returning  to  fill  their  places  appointed. 

Of  all  things,  no  purpose, 

No  real  fruit  can  I  see. 

But  thou  at  least,  maiden  immortal,  thou 
Knowest  all  things. 

This  thing  I  know,  and  I  feel  it: 

That  out  of  this  endless  motion, 

Out  of  this  frail  human  nature, 

Some  slight  good  and  contentment 
Others  may  get,  perchance;  to  me  our  life  is  but  evil. 

O  flock  of  mine,  at  rest  here!  O  happy  creatures, 

That  know  not  your  fate,  I  believe  you  unconscious  of  sorrow! 
What  envy  to  you  I  bear! 

Not  only  that  even  of  suff’ring 
Almost  unheeding  ye  go  — 

That  hunger  or  terror 

Seizing  upon  you,  is  ever  as  swiftly  forgotten  — 

But  still  more  because  tedium  never  o’ertakes  you. 
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And  when  ye  rest  in  the  shade  on  sweet  grasses, 

Content  and  quiet  bide  with  you. 

Had  I  wings  like  a  bird,  peradventure, 

To  bear  me  on  high  through  the  heavens, 

And  one  by  one  to  number  the  planets, 

Or,  like  the  thunder,  leap  from  one  peak  to  another, 

Happier  I’d  be,  sweet  my  flock, 

Happier  I’d  be,  fairest  moon. 

Perchance,  though,  my  wandering  fancy 
Strays  from  the  truth,  in  dreaming  of  fortunes  not  mine. 
Perchance  in  every  fate,  in  every  form, 

Whether  within  the  cradle  or  the  fold, 

To  all  the  fatal  day  is  that  of  birth. 

Translations  of  Katharine  Hillard 
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GIUSEPPE  GIUSTI,  an  Italian  satirical  poet,  was  born  of  an  influ¬ 
ential  family,  May  12,  1809,  in  the  little  village  of  Monsummano, 
which  lies  between  Pistoia  and  Pescia,  and  was  in  every  fiber  of  his 
nature  a  Tuscan.  As  a  child  he  imbibed  the  healthful,  sunny  atmosphere  of 
that  Campagna,  and  grew  up  loving  the  world  and  his  comrades,  but  with  a 
dislike  of  study  which  convinced  himself  and  his  friends  that  he  was  bom  to 
no  purpose.  He  was  early  destined  to  the  bar,  and  began  his  law  studies  in 
Pistoia  and  Lucca,  completing  them  a  number  of  years  later  at  Pisa,  where 
he  obtained  his  degree  of  doctor. 

In  1834  he  went  to  Florence,  under  pretense  of  practising  with  the  advocate 
Capoquadri;  but  here  as  elsewhere  he  spent  his  time  in  the  world  of  gaiety, 
whose  fascination  and  whose  absurdity  he  seems  to  have  felt  with  equal 
keenness.  His  dislike  of  study  found  its  exception  in  his  love  of  Dante,  of 
whom  he  was  a  reverent  student.  He  was  himself  continually  versifying,  and 
his  early  romantic  lyrics  are  inspired  by  lofty  thought.  His  penetrating  humor, 
however,  and  his  instinctive  sarcasm,  whose  expression  was  never  unkind,  led 
him  soon  to  abandon  idealism  and  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  field  of  satire, 
which  has  no  purer  representative  than  he.  His  compositions  are  short  and 
terse,  and  are  seldom  blemished  by  personalities.  He  was  wont  to  say  that 
absurd  persons  did  not  merit  even  the  fame  of  infamy.  He  leveled  his  wit 
against  the  lethargy  and  immoralities  of  the  times,  and  revealed  them  clear-cut 
in  the  light  of  his  own  stern  principles  and  patriotism. 

The  admiration  and  confidence  which  he  now  began  to  receive  from  the 
public  was  to  him  a  matter  almost  of  consternation,  wont  as  he  was  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  a  good-for-nothing.  He  confesses  somewhat  bashfully  however 
that  there  was  always  within  him,  half  afraid  of  itself,  an  instinct  of  power 
which  led  him  to  say  in  his  heart,  Who  knows  what  I  may  be  with  time?  His 
frail  constitution  and  almost  incessant  physical  suffering  account  for  a  natural 
indolence  against  which  he  constantly  inveighs,  but  above  which  he  was  power¬ 
less  to  rise  except  at  vehement  intervals.  No  carelessness,  however,  marks  his 
work.  He  was  a  tireless  reviser,  and  possessed  the  rare  power  of  cutting,  polish¬ 
ing,  and  finishing  his  work  with  exquisite  nicety,  without  robbing  it  of  vigor. 
His  writings  exerted  a  distinct  political  and  moral  influence.  His  is  not  alone 
the  voice  of  pitiless  and  mocking  irony,  but  it  is  that  of  the  humanitarian,  who 
in  overthrow  and  destruction  sees  only  the  first  step  toward  the  creation  of 
something  better.  When  war  broke  out  he  laid  aside  his  pen,  saying  that  this 
was  no  time  for  a  poet  to  pull  down,  and  that  his  was  not  the  power  to  build 
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up.  His  health  forbade  his  entering  the  army,  which  was  a  cause  of  poignant 
sorrow  to  him.  His  faith  in  Italy  and  her  people  and  in  the  final  triumph  of 
unity  remained  unshaken  and  sublime  in  the  midst  of  every  reverse. 

His  mastery  of  the  Tuscan  dialect  and  his  elegance  of  idiom  won  him 
membership  in  the  Accademia  della  Crusca;  but  his  love  for  Tuscany  was 
always  subservient  to  his  love  for  Italy.  To  those  who  favored  the  division  of 
the  peninsula,  he  used  to  reply  that  he  had  but  one  fatherland,  and  that  was 
a  unit.  He  died  in  Florence,  March  31,  1850,  at  the  home  of  his  devoted  friend 
the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi.  In  the  teeth  of  Austrian  prohibition,  a  throng  of 
grateful  and  loving  citizens  followed  his  body  to  the  Church  of  San  Miniato  al 
Monte,  remembering  that  at  a  time  when  freedom  of  thought  was  deemed 
treason,  this  man  had  fearlessly  raised  the  battle-cry  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  insurrection  of  1848.  Besides  his  satires,  Giusti  has  left  us  a  life  of  the 
poet  Giuseppe  Parini,  a  collection  of  Tuscan  proverbs,  and  an  unedited  essay 
on  the  '  Divine  Comedy.’ 


LULLABY 
From  '  Gingillino  ’ 

[The  poem  of  '  Gingillino,’  one  of  Giusti’s  finest  satires,  is  full  of  personal 
hits,  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  author’s  countrymen.  The  '  Lullaby  ’  is  sung  by 
a  number  of  personified  Vices  round  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Gingillino,  who, 
having  come  into  the  world  naked  and  possessed  of  nothing,  is  admonished 
how  to  behave  if  he  would  go  out  of  it  well  dressed  and  rich.  A  few  verses 
only  are  given  out  of  the  many.  The  whole  poem  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  all  Giusti’s  satires.] 

CRY  not,  dear  baby, 

Of  nothing  possessed; 

But  if  thou  wouldst,  dear, 
i  Expire  well  dressed.  .  .  • 

1 

Let  nothing  vex  thee  — 

Love’s  silly  story, 

Ghosts  of  grand  festivals 
Specters  of  glory; 

3 

Let  naught  annoy  thee: 

The  burdens  of  fame, 

The  manifold  perils 
That  wait  on  a  name. 
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Content  thyself,  baby, 

With  learning  to  read: 

Don’t  be  vainglorious; 
That’s  all  thou  canst  need. 

All  promptings  of  genius 
Confine  in  thy  breast, 

If  thou  wouldst,  baby, 
Expire  well  dressed.  .  .  . 

Let  not  God  nor  Devil 
Concern  thy  poor  wits, 

And  tell  no  more  truth 
Than  politeness  permits. 

With  thy  soul  and  thy  body, 
Still  worship  the  Real; 

Nor  ever  attempt 
To  pursue  the  Ideal. 

As  for  thy  scruples, 

Let  them  be  suppressed, 

If  thou  wouldst,  baby, 

Expire  well  dressed. 


THE  STEAM-GUILLOTINE 

[The  monarch  satirized  in  this  poem  was  Francesco  IV,  Duke  of  Modena, 
petty  Nero,  who  executed  not  a  few  of  the  Italian  patriots  of  1831.] 

A  MOST  wonderful  steam-machine, 

One  time  set  up  in  China-land, 

Outdid  the  insatiate  guillotine, 

For  in  three  hours,  you  understand, 

It  cut  off  a  hundred  thousand  heads 

In  a  row,  like  hospital  beds. 

This  innovation  stirred  a  breeze, 

And  some  of  the  bonzes  even  thought 
Their  barbarous  country  by  degrees 
To  civilization  might  be  brought, 

Leaving  Europeans,  with  their  schools, 

Looking  like  fools. 
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The  Emperor  was  an  honest  man  — 

A  little  stiff,  and  dull  of  pate; 

Like  other  asses,  hard  and  slow. 

He  loved  his  subjects  and  the  State, 

And  patronized  all  clever  men 
Within  his  ken. 

His  people  did  not  like  to  pay 

Their  taxes  and  their  other  dues  — 

They  cheated  the  revenue,  sad  to  say: 

So  their  good  ruler  thought  he’d  choose 
As  the  best  argument  he’d  seen, 

This  sweet  machine. 

The  thing’s  achievements  were  so  great, 

They  gained  a  pension  for  the  man  — 

The  executioner  of  State  — 

Who  got  a  patent  for  his  plan, 

Besides  becoming  a  Mandarin 
Of  great  Pekin. 

A  courtier  cried:  "  Good  guillotine! 

Let’s  up  and  christen  it,  I  say!  ” 

"  Ah,  why,”  cries  to  his  counselor  keen 
A  Nero  of  our  present  day, 

"  Why  was  not  born  within  my  State 
A  man  so  great?  ” 

Translated  for  this  series 
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A  MONG  the  liberators  of  modern  Italy,  ranking  in  influence  with  Victor 
ZJA  Emmanuel,  Cavour,  and  Garibaldi,  Giuseppe  Mazzini  was  unique  in 
A.  JL  his  combination  of  deep  religious  motive,  philosophic  insight,  and 
revolutionary  zeal.  His  early  studies  of  Dante  inspired  in  him  two  ideals:  a 
restored  Italian  unity,  and  the  subordination  of  political  government  to 
spiritual  law,  exercised  in  the  conscience  of  a  free  people.  Imprisoned  in  early 
life  for  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Carbonari,  he  left  Italy  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  to  spend  almost  the  entire  remainder  of  his  life  in  exile. 
While  living  as  a  refugee  in  Marseilles  and  in  Switzerland,  from  1831  to  1836, 
he  fostered  the  revolutionary  association  of  young  Italian  enthusiasts,  and 
edited  their  journal,  the  Giovine  Italia,  its  purpose  being  to  bring  about  a 
national  revolution  through  the  insurrection  of  the  Sardinian  States.  In 
Switzerland  he  organized  in  the  same  spirit  the  "  Young  Switzerland  ”  and 
the  "  Young  Europe,”  fostering  the  idea  of  universal  political  reform,  and 
the  bringing  in  of  a  new  era  of  the  world,  in  which  free  popular  government 
should  displace  the  old  systems  both  of  legitimate  monarchy  and  despotic 
individualism.  Banished  from  Switzerland  under  a  decree  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  1836  Mazzini  found  refuge  in  London;  and  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  the  English  press  was  the  chief  organ  of  his  world-wide  influence 
as  a  reformer,  while  his  literary  ability  won  him  a  place  among  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  modern  British  essayists.  Only  for  brief  intervals  did  Mazzini 
appear  again  in  Italy;  notably  in  the  period  of  1848  and  1849,  when,  on  the 
insurrection  of  Sicily  and  Venetian  Lombardy  and  the  flight  of  Pius  IX 
from  Rome,  like  a  Rienzi  of  the  nineteenth  century  he  issued  from  that  "  city 
of  the  soul  ”  the  declaration  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  was  elected  one  of 
the  triumvirs.  He  led  in  a  heroic  resistance  to  the  besieging  French  army  until 
compelled  to  yield;  and  he  was  content  to  have  brought  forth  from  the  conflict 
the-  unstained  banner,  "  God  and  the  People,”  to  be  the  standard  for  all 
future  struggles  for  the  union  of  free  Italy  under  the  rightful  leadership  of 
Rome.  In  1857  he  again  took  part  in  person  in  the  insurrections  in  Genoa  and 
in  Sicily,  and  was  laid  under  sentence  of  death,  a  judgment  which  was  re¬ 
moved  in  1865.  In  1870,  on  his  attempting  to  join  Garibaldi  in  Sicily,  he  was 
arrested  at  sea  and  imprisoned  at  Gaeta,  to  be  released  in  two  months,  as  the 
danger  of  a  general  insurrection  disappeared.  During  all  this  time  he  had 
been  carrying  on,  mainly  from  England,  his  propaganda  through  the  press; 
publishing  in  1852,  in  the  Westminster  Review,  the  essay  'Europe,  Its  Con¬ 
ditions  and  Prospects,’  completing  in  1858  '  The  Duties  of  Man,’  and  address- 
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ing  open  letters  to  Pius  IX,  to  Louis  Napoleon,  and  to  Victor  Emmanuel. 
In  1871  he  contributed  to  the  Contemporary  Review  an  essay  on  '  The  Franco- 
German  War  and  the  Commune.’  The  last  production  of  his  pen  was  his 
essay  on  Renan’s  '  Reforme  Morale  et  Intellectuelle,’  finished  in  March  1872, 
and  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  1874. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  completion  of  this  essay  at  Pisa,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  health,  that  he  was  seized  with  the  illness 
that  closed  his  earthly  life  on  March  10,  1872.  Honors  were  decreed  him 
by  the  Italian  Parliament,  his  funeral  was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  and  his  remains  were  laid  away  in  a  costly  monument  in  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Genoa. 

If  Mazzini  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  prophet  of  a  new  political  age,  it  is 
because  he  sought  for  a  new  spiritual  basis  for  political  reform.  What  is 
remarkable  is,  that  his  bold  and  ingenuous  insistence  on  the  religious  motive 
as  fundamental  in  the  government  that  is  to  be,  did  not  diminish  his  influence 
with  his  contemporaries  of  whatever  shades  of  opinion.  Even  so  radical  a 
writer  as  the  Russian  anarchist  Bakunin,  in  an  essay  on  the  '  Political  Theol¬ 
ogy  ’  of  Mazzini,  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  purest  individualities 
of  our  age. 

The  two  fundamental  principles  for  which  Mazzini  stood  were  collective 
humanity  as  opposed  to  individualism,  and  duty  as  opposed  to  rights.  His 
position  was,  that  the  revolutionary  achievements  of  the  past  had  at  most 
overcome  the  tyranny  of  monarchy  in  asserting  the  principle  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  But  this  is  not  in  itself  a  unifying  motive.  The  extreme  assertion 
of  this  leads  to  disunion  and  weakness,  and  makes  way  only  for  another  and 
more  hopeless  despotism.  The  rights  of  the  individual  must  now  be  sacrificed 
to  the  collective  good,  and  the  motive  of  selfish  aggrandizement  must  yield  to 
the  sacred  law  of  duty  under  the  Divine  government.  It  is  this  undeviating 
regard  for  the  supreme  principle  of  duty  to  the  collective  man,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Divine  law,  that  alone  can  make  the  perpetuation  of  the 
republic  possible. 

Mazzini’s  devotion  to  this  principle  accounts  for  his  apparent  lukewarmness 
in  many  of  the  boldest  and  most  conspicuous  movements  in  the  progress  of 
^  Italian  liberation  and  unity.  It  was  because  he  saw  the  preponderance  of 
sectional  aims  rather  than  the  participation  of  all  in  the  new  federation,  that 
he  criticized  the  Carbonaro  king,  Charles  Albert,  in  1831,  and  that  he  fought 
against  the  policy  of  obtaining  at  the  cost  of  Savoy  and  Nice  "  a  truncated 
Italy  of  monarchy  and  diplomacy,  the  creation  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  Cavour.”  He  lived  to  see  Italy,  nominally  at  least,  a  united 
nation,  freed  from  foreign  control;  but  far  from  being  the  ideal  republic 
whose  law  is  from  above,  and  whose  strength  is  in  the  supreme  devotion  of 
each  citizen  to  the  good  of  all,  and  to  the  realization  in  this  manner  of  a 
Divine  government  in  the  world.  Toward  the  attainment  of  this  ideal  by 
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progressive  governments  everywhere,  the  influence  of  Mazzini  will  long  be  a 
powerful  factor,  and  his  mission  more  and  more  recognized  as  that  of  a  true 
prophet  of  a  new  political  era  of  the  world. 

Among  Mazzini’s  literary  writings  may  be  mentioned  his  essays  on  '  Victor 
Hugo,’  '  George  Sand,’  '  Byron  and  Goethe,’  '  The  Genius  and  Tendency  of 
the  Writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle,’  and  that  on  '  M.  Renan  and  France.’  His 
'  Life  and  Writings,’  in  six  volumes,  was  published  in  London  in  1870;  and 
a  volume  of  '  Essays,  Selected,’  in  1887. 

Frank  Sewall 


FAITH  AND  THE  FUTURE 
From  the  '  Essays  ’ 

FAITH  requires  an  aim  capable  of  embracing  life  as  a  whole,  of  con¬ 
centrating  all  its  manifestations,  of  directing  its  various  modes  of 
activity,  or  of  repressing  them  all  in  favor  of  one  alone.  It  requires  an 
earnest,  unalterable  conviction  that  that  aim  will  be  realized;  a  profound 
belief  in  a  mission  and  the  obligation  to  fulfil  it;  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
supreme  power  watching  over  the  path  of  the  faithful  towards  its  accomplish¬ 
ment.  These  elements  are  indispensable  to  faith;  and  where  any  one  of  these 
is  wanting,  we  shall  have  sects,  schools,  political  parties,  but  no  faith  —  no 
constant  hourly  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  a  great  religious  idea. 

Now  we  have  no  definite  religious  idea,  no  profound  belief  in  an  obligation 
entailed  by  a  mission,  no  consciousness  of  a  supreme  protecting  power.  Our 
actual  apostolate  is  a  mere  analytical  opposition;  our  weapons  are  interest, 
and  our  chief  instrument  of  action  is  a  theory  of  rights.  We  are  all  of  us, 
notwithstanding  our  sublime  presentiments,  the  sons  of  rebellion.  We  advance 
like  renegades,  without  a  God,  without  a  law,  without  a  banner  to  lead  us 
towards  the  future.  Our  former  aim  has  vanished  from  our  view;  the  new, 
dimly  seen  for  an  instant,  is  effaced  by  that  doctrine  of  rights  which  alone 
directs  our  labors.  We  make  of  the  individual  both  the  means  and  the  aim. 
We  talk  of  humanity  —  a  formula  essentially  religious  —  and  banish  religion 
from  our  work.  We  talk  of  synthesis,  and  yet  neglect  the  most  powerful  and 
active  element  of  human  existence.  Bold  enough  to  be  undaunted  by  the 
dream  of  the  material  unity  of  Europe,  we  thoughtlessly  destroy  its  moral 
unity  by  failing  to  recognize  the  primary  condition  of  all  association  —  uni¬ 
formity  of  sanction  and  belief.  And  it  is  amidst  such  contradictions  that  we 
pretend  to  renew  a  world.  .  .  . 

Right  is  the  faith  of  the  individual.  Duty  is  the  common  collective  faith. 
Right  can  but  organize  resistance:  it  may  destroy,  it  cannot  found.  Duty 
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builds  up,  associates,  and  unites:  it  is  derived  from  a  general  law,  whereas 
right  is  derived  only  from  human  will.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  forbid 
a  struggle  against  right;  any  individual  may  rebel  against  any  right  in  another 
individual  which  is  injurious  to  him,  and  the  sole  judge  left  between  the 
adversaries  is  force:  and  such  in  fact  has  frequently  been  the  answer  which 
societies  based  upon  right  have  given  to  their  opponents. 

Society  based  upon  duty  would  not  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  force; 
duty,  once  admitted  as  the  rule,  excludes  the  possibility  of  struggle;  and  by 
rendering  the  individual  subject  to  the  general  aim,  it  cuts  at  the  very  root 
of  those  evils  which  right  is  unable  to  prevent,  and  only  affects  to  cure.  More¬ 
over,  progress  is  not  a  necessary  result  of  the  doctrine  of  right:  it  merely 
admits  it  as  a  fact.  The  exercise  of  rights  being  of  necessity  limited  by  capacity, 
progress  is  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  an  unregulated  and  aimless 
liberty. 

The  doctrine  of  rights  puts  an  end  to  sacrifice,  and  cancels  martyrdom  from 
the  world:  in  every  theory  of  individual  rights,  interests  become  the  governing 
and  motive  power,  and  martyrdom  an  absurdity;  for  what  interest  can  endure 
beyond  the  tomb?  Yet  how  often  has  martyrdom  been  the  initiation  of 
progress,  the  baptism  of  a  world!  .  .  . 

Faith,  which  is  intellect,  energy,  and  love,  will  put  an  end  to  the  discords 
existing  in  a  society  which  has  neither  church  nor  leaders;  which  invokes  a 
new  world,  but  forgets  to  ask  its  secret,  its  Word,  from  God. 

With  faith  will  revive  poetry,  rendered  fruitful  by  the  breath  of  God  and 
by  a  holy  creed.  Poetry,  exiled  now  from  a  world  a  prey  to  anarchy;  poetry, 
the  flower  of  the  angels,  nourished  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  and  watered  by 
the  tears  of  mothers,  blossoming  often  among  ruins  but  ever  colored  by  the 
rays  of  dawn;  poetry,  a  language  prophetic  of  humanity,  European  in  essence 
and  national  in  form  —  will  make  known  to  us  the  fatherland  of  all  the  nations 
hitherto;  translate  the  religious  and  social  synthesis  through  art;  and  render 
still  lovelier  by  its  light,  Woman,  an  angel  —  fallen,  it  is  true,  but  yet  nearer 
heaven  than  we  —  and  hasten  her  redemption  by  restoring  her  to  her  mission 
of  inspiration,  prayer,  and  pity,  so  divinely  symbolized  by  Christianity  in 
Mary.  .  .  . 

The  soul  of  man  had  fled;  the  senses  reigned  alone.  The  multitude  de¬ 
manded  bread  and  the  sports  of  the  circus.  Philosophy  had  sunk  first  into 
skepticism,  then  into  epicureanism,  then  into  subtlety  and  words.  Poetry  was 
transformed  into  satire. 

Yet  there  were  moments  when  men  were  terror-struck  at  the  solitude  around 
them,  and  trembled  at  their  isolation.  They  ran  to  embrace  the  cold  and 
naked  statues  of  their  once  venerated  gods;  to  implore  of  them  a  spark  of 
moral  life,  a  ray  of  faith,  even  an  illusion!  They  departed,  their  prayers  un¬ 
heard,  with  despair  in  their  hearts  and  blasphemy  upon  their  lips.  Such  were 
the  times;  they  resembled  our  own. 
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Yet  this  was  not  the  death  agony  of  the  world.  It  was  the  conclusion  of 
one  evolution  of  the  world  which  had  reached  its  ultimate  expression.  A  great 
epoch  was  exhausted,  and  passing  away  to  give  place  to  another,  the  first 
utterances  of  which  had  already  been  heard  in  the  north,  and  which  awaited 
but  the  Initiator  to  be  revealed. 

He  came  —  the  soul  the  most  full  of  love,  the  most  sacredly  virtuous,  the 
most  deeply  inspired  by  God  and  the  future  that  men  have  yet  seen  on  earth  — 
Jesus.  He  bent  over  the  corpse  of  the  dead  world,  and  whispered  a  word  of 
faith.  Over  the  clay  that  had  lost  all  of  man  but  the  movement  and  the  form, 
he  uttered  words  until  then  unknown  —  love,  sacrifice,  a  heavenly  origin.  And 
the  dead  arose.  A  new  life  circulated  through  the  clay,  which  philosophy  had 
tried  in  vain  to  reanimate.  From  that  corpse  arose  the  Christian  world,  the 
world  of  liberty  and  equality.  From  that  clay  arose  the  true  man,  the  image  of 
God,  the  precursor  of  humanity. 


THOUGHTS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  POETS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

From  '  Giovine  Italia  ’ 

THE  future  is  humanity.  The  world  of  individuality,  the  world  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  exhausted  and  consumed.  The  modem  era  of  the 
social  world  is  now  in  the  dawn  of  its  development;  and  genius  is 
possessed  by  the  consciousness  of  this  coming  world. 

Napoleon  and  Byron  represented,  summed  up,  and  concluded  the  epoch  of 
individuality:  the  one  the  monarch  of  the  kingdom  of  battle,  the  other  the 
monarch  of  the  realm  of  imagination;  the  poetry  of  action,  the  poetry  of 
thought. 

Created  by  nature  deeply  to  feel,  and  identify  himself  with  the  first  sublime 
image  offered  to  his  sight,  Byron  gazed  around  upon  the  world  and  found 
it  not. 

Religion  was  no  more.  An  altar  was  yet  standing,  but  broken  and  profaned: 
a  temple  silent  and  destitute  of  all  noble  and  elevating  emotion,  and  con¬ 
verted  into  a  fortress  of  despotism;  in  it  a  neglected  cross.  Around  him  a 
world  given  up  to  materialism,  which  had  descended  from  the  rank  of 
philosophical  opinion  to  the  need  of  practical  egotism,  and  the  relics  of  a 
superstition  which  had  become  deformed  and  ridiculous  since  the  progress  of 
civilization  had  forbidden  it  to  be  cruel.  Cant  was  all  that  was  left  in  England, 
frivolity  in  France,  and  inertia  in  Italy.  No  generous  sympathy,  no  pure 
enthusiasm,  no  religion,  no  earnest  desire,  no  aspiration  visible  in  the  masses. 
Whence  could  the  soul  of  Byron  draw  inspiration?  where  find  a  symbol 
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for  the  immense  poetry  that  burned  within  him?  Despairing  of  the 
world  around  him,  he  took  refuge  in  his  own  heart,  and  dived  into  the  inmost 
depths  of  his  own  soul.  It  was  indeed  a  whole  world,  a  volcano,  a  chaos  of 
raging  and  tumultuous  passions  —  a  cry  of  war  against  society  such  as  tyranny 
had  made  it;  against  religion  such  as  the  pope  and  the  craft  of  priests  had 
made  it;  and  against  mankind  as  he  saw  them  —  isolated,  degraded,  and 
deformed. 

The  result  was  a  form  of  poetry  purely  individual  —  all  of  individual  sensa¬ 
tion  and  images;  a  poetry  having  no  basis  in  humanity,  nor  in  any  universal 
faith;  a  poetry  over  which,  with  all  its  infinity  of  accessories  drawn  from 
nature  and  the  material  world,  there  broods  the  image  of  Prometheus  bound 
down  to  earth  and  cursing  the  earth,  an  image  of  individual  will  striving  to 
substitute  itself  by  violence  for  the  universal  will  and  universal  right. 

Napoleon  fell;  Byron  fell.  The  tombs  of  St.  Helena  and  Missolonghi  con¬ 
tain  the  relics  of  an  entire  world. 


ON  CARLYLE 
From  the  '  Essays  ’ 

WE  all  seek  God;  but  we  know  that  here  below  we  can  neither 
attain  unto  him,  nor  comprehend  him,  nor  contemplate  him:  the 
absorption  into  God  of  some  of  the  Brahminical  religions,  of 
Plato,  and  of  some  modern  ascetics,  is  an  illusion  that  cannot  be  realized.  Our 
aim  is  to  approach  God:  this  we  can  do  by  our  works  alone.  To  incarnate  as 
far  as  possible  his  word;  to  translate,  to  realize  his  thought  —  is  our  charge 
here  below.  It  is  not  by  contemplating  his  works  that  we  can  fulfil  our  mis¬ 
sion  upon  earth;  it  is  by  devoting  ourselves  to  our  share  in  the  evolution  of 
his  work,  without  interruption,  without  end.  The  earth  and  man  touch  at  all 
points  on  the  infinite:  this  we  know  well,  but  is  it  enough  to  know  this?  have 
we  not  to  march  onwards,  to  advance  into  this  infinite?  But  can  the  individual 
finite  creature  of  a  day  do  this  if  he  relies  only  upon  his  own  powers?  It  is 
precisely  from  having  found  themselves  for  an  instant  face  to  face  with  in¬ 
finity,  without  calculating  upon  other  faculties,  upon  other  powers,  than  their 
own,  that  some  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  day  have  been  led  astray  into 
scepticism  or  misanthropy.  Not  identifying  themselves  sufficiently  with  hu¬ 
manity,  and  startled  at  the  disproportion  between  the  object  and  the  means, 
they  have  ended  by  seeing  naught  but  death  and  annihilation  on  every  side, 
and  have  no  longer  had  courage  for  the  conflict.  The  ideal  has  appeared  to 
them  like  a  tremendous  irony. 

In  truth,  human  life,  regarded  from  a  merely  individual  point  of  view,  is 
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deeply  sad.  Glory,  power,  grandeur,  all  perish  —  playthings  of  a  day,  broken 
at  night.  The  mothers  who  loved  us,  whom  we  love,  are  snatched  away; 
friendships  die,  and  we  survive  them.  The  phantom  of  death  watches  by  the 
pillow  of  those  dear  to  us.  The  strongest  and  purest  love  would  be  the  bitterest 
irony,  were  it  not  a  promise  for  the  future;  and  this  promise  itself  is  but  im¬ 
perfectly  felt  by  us,  such  as  we  are  at  the  present  day.  The  intellectual  adora¬ 
tion  of  truth  without  hope  of  realization  is  sterile:  there  is  a  larger  void  in 
our  souls,  a  yearning  for  more  truth  than  we  can  realize  during  our  short 
terrestrial  existence.  .  .  . 

Sadness,  unending  sadness,  discordance  between  the  will  and  the  power, 
disenchantment,  discouragement  —  such  is  human  life,  when  looked  at  only 
from  the  individual  point  of  view.  A  few  rare  intellects  escape  the  common 
law  and  attain  calmness:  but  it  is  the  calm  of  inaction,  of  contemplation;  and 
contemplation  here  on  earth  is  the  selfishness  of  genius. 

I  repeat,  Carlyle  has  instinctively  all  the  presentiments  of  the  new  epoch; 
but  following  the  teachings  of  his  intellect  rather  than  his  heart,  and  re¬ 
jecting  the  idea  of  the  collective  life,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to 
find  the  means  of  their  realization.  A  perpetual  antagonism  prevails  through¬ 
out  all  he  does;  his  instincts  drive  him  to  action,  his  theory  to  contemplation. 
Faith  and  discouragement  alternate  in  his  works,  as  they  must  in  his  soul.  He 
weaves  and  unweaves  his  web,  like  Penelope;  he  preaches  by  turns  life  and 
nothingness;  he  wearies  out  the  powers  of  his  readers  by  continually  carrying 
them  from  heaven  to  hell,  from  hell  to  heaven.  Ardent,  and  almost  menacing, 
upon  the  ground  of  ideas,  he  becomes  timid  and  sceptical  as  soon  as  he  is 
engaged  on  that  of  their  application.  I  may  agree  with  him  with  respect  to 
the  aim,  I  cannot  respecting  the  means:  he  rejects  them  all,  but  he  proposes 
no  others.  He  desires  progress,  but  shows  hostility  to  all  who  strive  to  progress; 
he  foresees,  he  announces  as  inevitable,  great  changes  or  revolutions  in  the 
religious,  social,  political  order,  but  it  is  on  condition  that  the  revolutionists 
take  no  part  in  them;  he  has  written  many  admirable  pages  on  Knox  and 
Cromwell,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  would  have  written  them  as  admirably, 
although  less  truly,  against  them  had  he  lived  at  the  commencement  of  their 
struggles.  .  .  . 

What  is  meant  by  "  reorganizing  labor  ”  but  bringing  back  the  dignity  of 
labor?  What  is  a  new  form  but  the  case  or  the  symbol  of  a  new  idea?  We 
perhaps  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  ideal  in  all  its  purity;  we  feel  ourselves 
capable  of  soaring  into  the  invisible  regions  of  the  spirit.  But  are  we,  on  this 
account,  to  isolate  ourselves  from  the  movement  which  is  going  on  among  our 
brethren  beneath  us?  Must  we  be  told,  "  You  profane  the  sanctity  of  the  idea,” 
because  the  men  into  whom  we  seek  to  instill  it  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  speak  to  their  senses?  Condemn  all  action,  then;  for  action  is 
only  a  form  given  to  thought  —  its  application,  practice.  "  The  end  of  man 
is  an  action  and  not  a  thought.”  Carlyle  himself  repeats  this  in  his  '  Sartor 
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Resartus  and  yet  the  spirit  which  pervades  his  works  seems  to  me  too  often 
of  a  nature  to  make  his  readers  forget  it. 

It  has  been  asked,  what  is  at  the  present  day  the  duty  of  which  we  have 
spoken  so  much?  A  complete  reply  would  require  a  volume,  but  I  may  suggest 
it  in  a  few  words.  Duty  consists  of  that  love  of  God  and  man  which  renders 
the  life  of  the  individual  the  representation  and  expression  of  all  that  he 
believes  to  be  the  truth,  absolute  or  relative.  Duty  is  progressive,  as  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  truth;  it  is  modified  and  enlarged  with  the  ages;  it  changes  its  mani¬ 
festations  according  to  the  requirement  of  times  and  circumstances.  There 
are  times  in  which  we  must  be  able  to  die  like  Socrates;  there  are  others  in 
which  we  must  be  able  to  struggle  like  Washington:  one  period  claims  the 
pen  of  the  sage,  another  requires  the  sword  of  the  hero.  But  here  and  every¬ 
where  the  source  of  this  duty  is  God  and  his  law;  its  object,  humanity;  its 
guarantee,  the  mutual  responsibility  of  men;  its  measure,  the  intellect  of  the 
individual  and  the  demands  of  the  period;  its  limit,  power. 

Study  the  universal  tradition  of  humanity,  with  all  the  faculties,  with  all 
the  disinterestedness,  with  all  the  comprehensiveness  of  which  God  has  made 
you  capable:  where  you  find  the  general  permanent  voice  of  humanity  agreeing 
with  the  voice  of  your  conscience,  be  sure  that  you  hold  in  your  grasp  some¬ 
thing  of  absolute  truth  —  gained,  and  forever  yours.  Study  also  with  interest, 
attention,  and  comprehensiveness,  the  tradition  of  your  epoch  and  of  your 
nation  —  the  idea,  the  want,  which  ferments  within  them:  where  you  find 
that  your  conscience  sympathizes  with  the  general  aspiration,  you  are  sure  of 
possessing  the  relative  truth.  Your  life  must  embody  both  these  truths,  must 
represent  and  communicate  them,  according  to  your  intelligence  and  your 
means:  you  must  be  not  only  man,  but  a  man  of  your  age;  you  must  act  as 
well  as  speak;  you  must  be  able  to  die  without  being  compelled  to  acknowl¬ 
edge,  "  I  have  known  such  a  fraction  of  the  truth,  I  could  have  done  such  a 
thing  for  its  triumph,  and  I  have  not  done  it.” 

Such  is  duty  in  its  most  general  expression.  As  to  its  special  application  to 
our  times,  I  have  said  enough  on  this  point  in  that  part  of  my  article  which 
establishes  my  difference  from  the  views  of  Carlyle,  to  render  its  deduction 
easy.  The  question  at  the  present  day  is  the  perfecting  of  the  principle  of 
association,  a  transformation  of  the  medium  in  which  mankind  moves:  duty 
therefore  lies  in  a  collective  labor.  Everyone  should  measure  his  powers,  and 
see  what  part  of  this  labor  falls  to  him.  The  greater  the  intellect  and  influence 
a  man  enjoys,  the  greater  his  responsibility;  but  assuredly  contemplation 
cannot  satisfy  duty  in  any  degree. 

Carlyle’s  idea  of  duty  is  naturally  different.  Thinking  only  of  individuality, 
calculating  only  the  powers  of  the  individual,  he  would  rather  restrict  than 
enlarge  its  sphere.  The  rule  which  he  adopts  is  that  laid  down  by  Goethe  — 
"  Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee.”  And  this  rule,  like  all  other  moral 
rules,  is  good  in  so  far  as  it  is  susceptible  of  a  wide  interpretation;  bad  so  far 
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as,  taken  literally,  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  tendencies  to  self- 
sacrifice  are  feeble,  it  may  lead  to  the  justification  of  selfishness,  and  cause 
that  which  at  bottom  should  only  be  regarded  as  the  wages  of  duty  to  be 
mistaken  for  duty  itself.  It  is  well  known  what  use  Goethe,  the  high  priest  of 
the  doctrine,  made  of  this  maxim:  enshrining  himself  in  what  he  called 
"Art  and  amidst  a  world  in  misery,  putting  away  the  question  of  religion 
and  politics  as  "  a  troubled  element  for  Art,”  though  a  vital  one  for  man,  and 
giving  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  forms  and  the  adoration  of  self. 

There  are  at  the  present  day  but  too  many  who  imagine  they  have  perfectly 
done  their  duty,  because  they  are  kind  toward  their  friends,  affectionate  in 
their  families,  inoffensive  toward  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  maxim  of  Goethe 
and  of  Carlyle  will  always  suit  and  serve  such  men,  by  transforming  into  duties 
the  individual,  domestic,  or  other  affections  —  in  other  words,  the  consolations 
of  life.  Carlyle  probably  does  not  carry  out  his  maxim  in  practice;  but  his 
principle  leads  to  this  result,  and  cannot  theoretically  have  any  other. 


IT  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  any  given  nation  can  be  clearest 
understood  and  best  written  by  a  member  of  that  nation,  as  obviously 
fitted  by  temperament  to  enter  into  that  sympathy  with  the  past  which 
is  the  first  requisite  of  the  historian.  The  truth  of  this  is  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  Pasquale  Villari,  a  modern  Italian  historian,  whose  noted  lives  of 
Savonarola  and  of  Machiavelli  owe  their  value  as  much  to  the  author’s  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  Italian  temperament  as  to  his  thorough  and  extensive 
scholarship.  The  first  volume  of  the  '  Life  and  Times  of  Savonarola  ’  was 
published  in  1859,  the  second  in  1861.  In  writing  this  history,  Villari  had  to 
deal  with  one  of  the  most  complex  periods  of  Italian  development,  when  the 
Renaissance  was  approaching  its  zenith,  introducing  into  European  life  the 
elements  out  of  which  the  modern  world  was  to  be  formed.  Like  other  transi¬ 
tional  periods,  it  was  fraught  with  much  that  seems  inexplicable  and  con¬ 
tradictory,  even  to  a  far-removed  generation;  furthermore,  Villari  had  to  treat 
of  a  character  concerning  the  estimate  of  whose  place  and  work  in  the  world 
a  historian  might  easily  go  astray.  Savonarola  in  his  perfect  simplicity  is  one 
of  the  most  unintelligible  figures  of  history,  when  regarded,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  as  a  medieval  friar  of  a  profound  and  mystic  devotional  genius.  Villari 
does  not  question  the  genius,  but  he  places  Savonarola  where  he  belongs,  in 
the  modern  and  not  in  the  medieval  world. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  had  the  spirit  of  an  innovator;  and  indeed, 
the  main  purpose  of  our  work  has  been  to  insist  on  this  point.  Savonarola  was 
the  first  to  raise  the  standard  announcing  the  uprisal  of  the  truly  original 
thought  of  the  Renaissance  at  the  close  of  the  great  epoch  of  humanistic 
learning.  He  was  the  first  man  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  realize  that  the 
human  race  was  palpitating  with  the  throes  of  a  new  life;  and  his  words  were 
loudly  echoed  by  that  portion  of  the  Italian  people  still  left  untainted  by  the 
prevalent  corruption.  He  accordingly  merits  the  title  of  prophet  of  the  new 
civilization.  .  .  .  Columbus  discovered  the  paths  of  the  sea,  Savonarola  those 
of  the  soul  .  .  .  He  endeavored  to  conciliate  reason  with  faith,  religion  with 
liberty.  His  work  may  be  ranked  with  that  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  of 
Dante  Alighieri,  of  Arnaldo  of  Brescia:  he  aspired  to  the  reform  of  Christian¬ 
ity  and  Catholicism  that  has  been  the  constant  ideal  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
Italy.” 

Villari  thus  renders  an  enormous  service  to  the  life  and  work  of  Savonarola. 
Seen  in  this  light,  the  Dominican  friar  of  San  Marco  becomes  the  embodiment 
of  the  better  elements  of  the  Renaissance;  he  perished  because  his  environment 
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was  chiefly  made  up  of  the  lower  elements  of  that  great  growth  in  the  direction 
of  the  new  world.  A  Florence  leavened  by  the  Medici  surrounded  the  prophet. 
Villari  has  described  this  environment  with  wonderful  penetration,  using  the 
slightest  details  as  explanatory  of  the  central  figure.  For  these  reasons  his 
'  Life  of  Savonarola  ’  is  pre-eminent  among  the  other  biographies  of  the  great 
Dominican. 

In  his  '  Niccolo  Machiavelli  and  Flis  Times,’  he  approaches  his  subject  in 
the  same  rational  and  sympathetic  manner.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  is 
devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  principal  Italian  States  —  Milan,  Florence,  Venice, 
Rome,  and  Naples  —  of  the  political  condition  of  Italy  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  of  the  literature  of  the  period.  In  this  way  he  prepares 
the  reader  for  a  comprehension  of  the  character  of  Machiavelli,  by  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  which  produced  him.  In  his 
own  words,  he  "  studied  Machiavellism  before  Machiavelli.”  His  estimate  of 
the  great  politician  is  singularly  original  and  striking:  he  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  Machiavelli’s  noted  maxim,  "  The  end  justifies  the  means,” 
was  but  a  corollary  to  a  much  more  comprehensive  principle  —  namely,  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  the  parts;  that  the  welfare  of  society  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  the  welfare  of  the  individual.  He  first  points  out  that  the 
political  and  social  state  of  the  Italy  of  Machiavelli’s  time  was  directly  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  theories  of  statecraft  embodied  in  '  The  Prince.’  "  All  private 
relations  were  ruled  by  Christian  morality,  or  at  all  events  professed  un¬ 
questioning  adherence  to  its  precepts;  but  it  was  forsaken  in  public  life,  where 
it  was  supposed  to  have  no  practical  value.  Good  faith,  loyalty,  and  Christian 
goodness  would  have  subjected  to  certain  destruction  any  prince  or  govern¬ 
ment  that  should  have  actually  obeyed  their  dictates  in  political  matters.  The 
State  would  have  certainly  fallen  a  prey  to  the  enemy;  would  perhaps  have 
dissolved  into  anarchy.”  Machiavelli  "  clearly  saw  that  statecraft  has  ways 
and  means  of  its  own,  which  are  not  the  ways  and  means  of  private  morality: 
that  on  the  contrary,  the  morality  of  private  life  may  sometimes  check  a 
statesman  in  mid-career,  and  render  him  vacillating,  without  his  being  either 
a  good  or  a  bad  man;  and  that  it  is  mainly  vacillation  of  this  kind  that  leads 
to  the  downfall  of  States.  There  must  be  no  vacillation,  he  said,  but  a  daring 
adoption  of  the  measures  demanded  by  the  nature  of  events.  Such  measures 
will  always  be  justified  when  the  end  is  obtained.  And  the  end  in  view  must 
be  the  welfare  of  the  State.  He  who  obtains  this,  if  even  he  be  a  wicked  man, 
may  be  condemned  for  his  wickedness;  but  as  a  prince  he  will  deserve  ever¬ 
lasting  glory.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  true  meaning  of  Machiavelli’s  maxim,  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.”  Villari  concludes  his  history  by  demonstrating  that 
Machiavelli’s  conception  of  Italy’s  needs  was  essentially  a  true  one. 

"  Italy  had  become  incapable  of  a  religious  reformation  like  that  accom¬ 
plished  in  Germany.  Instead  of  springing  towards  God,  as  Savonarola  had 
predicted;  instead  of  seeking  strength  in  a  new  conception  of  faith,  she  aimed 
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at  a  recomposition  of  the  idea  of  the  State  and  the  motherland.  She  saw  in 
the  sacrifice  of  all  to  the  universal  good  the  only  possible  way  of  political  and 
moral  redemption.  The  unity  of  the  regenerated  country  would  have  inevitably 
led  to  the  re-establishment  of  morality;  would  have  rekindled  faith  in  public 
and  private  virtue,  and  discovered  a  method  of  sanctifying  the  purpose  of  life. 
This  idea,  vaguely  and  feebly  felt  by  many,  was  the  ruling  thought  of  Machi- 
avelli.  ...  At  the  present  day,  when  Italy’s  political  redemption  has  begun, 
and  the  nation  is  constituted  according  to  the  prophecies  of  Machiavelli,  the 
moment  has  at  last  come  for  justice  to  be  done  to  him.” 

Villari  himself  had  that  acquaintance  with  public  affairs  which  is  invaluable 
to  the  historian.  Born  in  Naples  in  1827,  he  became  involved  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  which  broke  out  in  Naples  in  1848,  and  took  refuge  in 
Florence.  His  exile  proved  of  great  benefit  to  him  as  a  historian,  his  researches 
in  the  archives  of  the  city  leading  him  to  write  the  histories  of  Savonarola  and 
Machiavelli.  After  the  publication  of  the  former  work,  the  chair  of  modern 
history  in  the  University  of  Pisa  was  bestowed  upon  him.  In  1862  he  published 
a  work  on  '  Latin  and  English  Civilization  in  1877  the  first  volume,  and  in 
1882  the  second  volume,  of  'Niccolo  Machiavelli’  were  published.  'Critical 
Essays’  appeared  in  1876,  and  'Art,  History,  and  Philosophy’  in  1884.  In 
1866  he  was  sent  to  the  Italian  Chamber  by  the  electors  of  Arezzo,  and  in 
1884  he  was  appointed  to  the  Senate.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  some  years  and  Minister  of  Education  1891- 
1892.  Later  he  became. professor  of  modem  history  in  the  Florentine  Institute. 
He  died  in  1917. 

Villari  was  uncommonly  fortunate  in  finding  an  excellent  translator  in  the 
person  of  his  wife,  whose  clear,  forcible,  and  flowing  style  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  appreciation  of  his  work  among  English-speaking  people. 
Besides  the  books  on  Savonarola  and  Machiavelli  analyzed  above,  Linda  Villari 
translated  the  following:  '  The  First  Two  Centuries  of  Florentine  History  ’ 
(1901) ;  '  The  Barbaric  Invasions  in  Italy  ’  (1902) ;  '  Studies,  Historical  and 
Critical’  (1907).  Villari’s  'Medieval  History  from  Charlemagne  to  Henry 
VII  ’  was  translated  by  Costanza  Hulton  (1910). 


SAVONAROLA 

From  '  Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo  Savonarola  ’ 

SAVONAROLA  was  of  middle  height,  of  dark  complexion,  of  a 
sanguineo-bilious  temperament,  and  of  a  most  high-strung  nervous 
system.  His  dark  gray  eyes  were  very  bright,  and  often  flashed  fire 
beneath  his  black  brows;  he  had  an  aquiline  nose  and  a  large  mouth.  His  thick 
lips  were  compressed  in  a  manner  denoting  a  stubborn  firmness  of  purpose; 
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his  forehead,  already  marked  with  deep  furrows,  indicated  a  mind  continually 
absorbed  in  meditation  of  serious  things.  But  although  his  countenance  had 
no  beauty  of  line,  it  expressed  a  severe  nobility  of  character,  while  a  certain 
melancholy  smile  indued  his  harsh  features  with  so  benevolent  a  charm  as  to 
inspire  confidence  at  first  sight.  His  manners  were  simple,  if  uncultured;  his 
language  rough  and  unadorned.  But  on  occasion  his  homely  words  were 
animated  by  a  potent  fervor  that  convinced  and  subdued  all  his  hearers. 

While  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Dominic  he  led  a  silent  life,  and  became 
increasingly  absorbed  in  spiritual  contemplation.  He  was  so  worn  by  fasting 
and  penance  that  when  pacing  the  cloisters,  he  seemed  more  like  a  specter  than 
a  living  man.  The  hardest  tests  of  the  novitiate  seemed  light  to  him,  and  his 
superiors  were  frequently  obliged  to  curb  his  zeal.  Even  on  days  not  appointed 
for  abstinence  he  scarcely  ate  enough  to  support  life.  His  bed  was  a  grating 
with  a  sack  of  straw  on  it  and  one  blanket;  his  clothing  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
but  strictly  clean;  in  modesty,  humility,  and  obedience  he  surpassed  all  the 
rest  of  the  brethren.  The  fervor  of  his  devotion  excited  the  wonder  of  the 
superiors,  and  his  brother  monks  often  believed  him  to  be  rapt  in  a  holy  trance. 
The  cloister  walls  seemed  to  have  had  the  effect  of  restoring  his  peace  of  mind 
by  separating  him  from  the  world,  and  to  have  purified  him  of  all  desires 
save  for  prayer  and  obedience.  .  .  . 

In  the  year  1481,  serious  alarms  of  war  were  threatening  Ferrara  from  all 
sides.  Already  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  and  before  long  the  university 
in  which  the  Dominicans  taught  theology  was  closed.  Thereupon,  either  from 
economy  or  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  the  superior  of  the  order  despatched 
the  greater  part  of  his  monks  elsewhere.  Savonarola  was  directed  to  go  to 
Florence;  he  thus  bade  a  last  farewell  to  his  family,  friends,  and  native  town 
—  for  he  was  destined  never  to  see  them  again.  .  .  . 

On  this,  his  first  arrival  in  Florence,  in  1481,  he  entered  the  monastery  of 
St.  Mark,  where  the  brightest  and  also  the  saddest  years  of  his  life  were  to 
be  passed.  And  inasmuch  as  the  name  of  Savonarola  is  always  associated  with 
that  of  St.  Mark,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  convent’s  history. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  a  poor,  half-ruined  building, 
inhabited  by  a  few  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Sylvester,  whose  scandalous  life 
occasioned  numerous  complaints  to  be  laid  before  the  Court  of  Rome.  Finally, 
Cosimo  the  Elder  obtained  the  papal  permission  to  remove  these  monks  else¬ 
where,  and  granted  the  house  to  the  reformed  Dominicans  of  the  Lombard 
congregation.  Then,  deciding  to  rebuild  it,  he  charged  the  celebrated  architect, 
Michelozzo  Michelozzi,  with  the  work;  and  six  years  later,  in  1443,  the 
monastery  was  finished  at  a  cost  of  36,000  florins.  Cosimo  was  never  sparing 
of  expense  for  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  public  works  fitted  to  spread 
the  fame  of  his  munificence  and  increase  his  popularity.  While  the  convent 
was  in  course  of  erection,  he  had  been  very  generous  in  helping  the  Dominicans; 
and  now  that  the  work  was  so  successfully  completed,  he  was  not  satisfied 
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until  he  could  endow  them  with  a  valuable  library.  This,  however,  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  undertaking  and  one  of  considerable  expense;  since  it  was  a  question  of 
collecting  manuscripts,  which  just  then  commanded  exorbitant  prices.  But  the 
opportune  decease  of  Niccolo  Niccoli,  the  greatest  manuscript-collector  in 
Europe,  enabled  Cosimo  to  fulfil  his  purpose.  Niccoli  had  been  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  day,  and  spent  his  whole  life  and  fortune  in  acquiring 
a  store  of  codices  that  was  the  admiration  of  all  Italy.  He  had  bequeathed  this 
treasure  to  Florence;  but  having  also  left  many  debts  behind  him,  his  testa¬ 
mentary  dispositions  had  not  been  carried  out.  Accordingly  Cosimo  paid  off 
the  debts;  and  reserving  a  few  of  the  more  precious  codices  for  himself,  in¬ 
trusted  the  rest  of  the  collection  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Mark.  This  was  the 
first  public  library  established  in  Italy;  and  the  monks  kept  it  in  such  excellent 
order  as  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  charge.  St.  Mark’s  became  almost 
a  center  of  erudition;  and  being  joined  to  the  congregation  of  the  Lombard 
Dominicans,  the  more  learned  brothers  of  the  order  resorted  to  Florence,  and 
increased  the  new  convent’s  renown.  The  most  distinguished  men  of  the  time 
frequently  came  to  St.  Mark’s  to  enjoy  conversation  with  the  friars.  It  was 
during  these  years  that  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  better  known  as  Fra  Beato 
Angelico,  was  employed  in  covering  the  convent  walls  with  his  incomparable 
works.  But  above  all  their  treasures  of  art  and  learning,  the  brethren  chiefly 
gloried  in  their  spiritual  father  and  founder,  St.  Antonine.  .  .  . 

During  his  first  days  in  Florence,  Savonarola  was  accordingly  half  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  delight.  He  was  charmed  by  the  smiling  landscape,  the  soft  lines  of 
the  Tuscan  hills,  the  elegance  of  the  Tuscan  speech.  Even  before  reaching  the 
town,  the  gentle  manner  of  the  country-folk  he  met  on  the  way  had  predisposed 
him  to  expect  happiness  in  this  fairest  of  Italian  cities,  where  art  and  nature 
contend  for  the  palm  of  beauty.  To  his  deeply  religious  mind,  Florentine  art 
seemed  the  expression  of  a  divine  harmony,  a  proof  of  the  omnipotence  of 
genius  when  inspired  by  faith.  The  paintings  of  Fra  Angelico  appeared  to  have 
filled  the  cloisters  of  St.  Mark  with  a  company  of  angels;  and  as  he  gazed  upon 
them,  the  friar  felt  transported  into  a  blessed  sphere  like  unto  the  world  of  his 
dreams.  The  sacred  memories  of  Antonine;  the  saint’s  deeds  of  charity,  still 
enduring  and  still  venerated  by  the  brotherhood;  the  friars  themselves,  so  su¬ 
perior  in  culture  and  refinement  to  any  that  he  had  yet  known  —  all  combined 
to  make  him  believe  his  lot  cast  among  real  brethren  of  the  soul.  His  heart 
expanded  with  ingenuous  hopes;  he  forgot  all  past  disappointments,  and  did 
not  anticipate  the  still  sadder  trials  awaiting  him  when  he  should  have  been 
long  enough  in  Florence  to  understand  better  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants.  .  .  . 

At  the  time  of  Savonarola’s  coming,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  had  reigned  in 
Florence  for  many  years,  and  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  fame. 
Under  his  rule  all  things  wore  an  air  of  prosperity  and  well-being.  The  factions 
which  had  so  frequently  distracted  the  city  had  long  been  extinguished;  all 
refusing  to  bend  beneath  the  Medicean  yoke  were  either  imprisoned,  exiled,  or 
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dead:  and  general  tranquillity  reigned.  Continually  occupied,  with  festivities, 
dances,  and  tournaments,  the  Florentines,  once  so  jealous  of  their  rights, 
seemed  now  to  have  forgotten  the  very  name  of  freedom. 

After  the  first  few  days  in  Florence,  Savonarola  was  again  oppressed  by  a 
feeling  of  isolation.  Intimacy  with  the  inhabitants  quickly  betrayed  the  con¬ 
firmed  scepticism  and  flippancy  hidden  beneath  their  great  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture.  The  general  absence  of  principle  and  faith  once  more  threw  him  back 
upon  himself;  and  his  disgust  was  all  the  greater  in  consequence  of  the  lofty 
hopes  with  which  he  had  entered  Florence.  Even  among  the  brethren  of  St. 
Mark’s  there  was  no  real  religious  feeling;  for  although  the  name  of  St. 
Antonine  was  so  often  on  their  lips,  it  was  uttered  in  a  vainglorious  rather 
than  a  loving  spirit.  But  above  all,  his  indignation  was  aroused  by  the  much- 
vaunted  studies  of  the  Florentines.  It  was  a  new  and  horrible  experience  to 
him  to  hear  them  wrangling  over  the  precepts  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  without 
caring  or  even  perceiving  that  from  party  spirit,  and  in  the  heat  of  discussion, 
they  were  denying  the.  most  essential  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  began  from  that  moment  to  regard  all  these  men  of  letters, 
erudites,  and  philosophers,  with  a  sort  of  angry  contempt;  and  this  feeling 
increased  in  strength  to  the  point  of  often  leading  him  to  disparage  the  very 
philosophy  in  which,  by  many  years  of  strenuous  labor,  he  was  himself  so 
thoroughly  versed. 

But  in  no  case  would  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to  have  long  retained  the 
sympathy  of  the  Florentines,  inasmuch  as  they  were  held  apart  from  the 
newly  arrived  friar  by  an  irreconcilable  diversity  of  temperament.  Everything 
in  Savonarola  came  from  the  heart;  even  his  intellect  was  ruled  by  its  generous 
impulse:  but  his  manners  and  speech  were  rough  and  unadorned.  He  spoke 
with  a  harsh  accent,  expressed  himself  in  a  homely  way,  and  made  use  of 
lively  and  almost  violent  gesticulations.  Now,  the  Florentines  preferred 
preachers  of  scholarly  refinement  of  gesture,  expression,  and  style,  able  to 
give  an  unmistakable  imitation  of  some  ancient  writers  and  copious  quotations 
from  others:  as  to  the  gist  of  the  sermon,  they  cared  little  about  it;  often 
indeed  conferring  most  praise  on  the  speaker  who  allowed  them  to  see  that 
he  had  little  belief  in  religion.  Savonarola,  on  the  contrary,  thundered  forth 
furious  diatribes  against  the  vices  of  mankind,  and  the  scanty  faith  of  clergy 
and  laity;  he  spoke  disparagingly  of  poets  and  philosophers,  condemned  the 
strange  craze  for  ancient  authors,  and  quoting  from  no  book  save  the  Bible, 
based  all  his  sermons  on  its  texts.  Now,  there  were  few  Florentines  who  read 
the  Bible  at  all;  since,  finding  its  Latin  incorrect,  they  were  afraid  of  corrupt¬ 
ing  their  style. 

Having  entered  the  convent  of  St.  Mark  towards  the  end  of  1481,  the 
following  year  Savonarola  was  charged  by  the  friar  with  the  instruction  of 
the  novices,  and  applied  himself  to  the  task  with  his  accustomed  zeal.  Con¬ 
tinually  dominated  by  the  same  mystic  enthusiasm,  he  constantly  exhorted 
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his  pupils  to  study  the  Scriptures;  and  often  appeared  among  them  with 
tear-swollen  eyes,  and  wrought  almost  to  ecstasy  by  prolonged  vigils  and 
fervid  meditation.  .  .  . 

He  retained  his  modest  post  of  lecturer  to  the  novices  up  to  the  Lent  of 
i486,  when  he  was  sent  to  preach  in  various  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  especially 
in  Brescia.  Here,  with  the  Book  of  Revelation  for  his  theme,  he  found  it 
easier  to  stir  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers.  His  words  were  fervent,  his  tone 
commanding,  and  he  spoke  with  a  voice  of  thunder;  reproving  the  people  for 
their  sins,  denouncing  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  threatening  all  with  the  terrors 
of  God’s  wrath.  He  described  the  forms  of  the  twenty-four  elders,  and  repre¬ 
sented  one  of  them  as  rising  to  announce  the  future  calamities  of  the  Bres- 
cians.  Their  city,  he  declared,  would  fall  a  prey  to  raging  foes;  they  would  see 
rivers  of  blood  in  the  streets;  wives  would  be  torn  from  their  husbands,  virgins 
ravished,  children  murdered  before  their  mothers’  eyes:  all  would  be  terror 
and  fire  and  bloodshed.  His  sermon  ended  with  a  general  exhortation  to 
repentance,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  would  have  mercy  on  the  just.  The  mystic 
image  of  the  elder  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people.  The  preacher’s 
voice  seemed  really  to  resound  from  the  other  world;  and  his  threatening  pre¬ 
dictions  awakened  much  alarm.  During  the  sack  of  Brescia  in  1512  by  the 
ferocious  soldiery  of  Gaston  de  Foix  —  when,  it  is  said,  about  six  thousand 
persons  were  put  to  the  sword  —  the  inhabitants  remembered  the  elder  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  Ferrarese  preacher’s  words. 

The  great  success  of  these  Lenten  sermons  at  last  made  the  name  of  Savon¬ 
arola  known  to  all  Italy,  and  decided  the  course  of  his  life;  for  henceforward 
he  no  longer  doubted  his  mission.  Yet  such  was  the  goodness  and  candor  of 
his  nature,  that  self-confidence  only  made  him  more  modest  and  humble.  His 
ardor  for  prayer,  his  faith  and  devout  exultation,  rose  to  so  great  a  height, 
that  as  his  companion,  Fra  Sabastiano  of  Brescia,  says,  Savonarola,  when 
engaged  in  prayer,  frequently  fell  into  a  trance;  after  celebrating  mass,  was 
so  transported  with  holy  fervor  as  to  be  obliged  to  retire  to  some  solitary 
place;  and  a  halo  of  light  was  often  seen  to  encircle  his  head. 

Savonarola  remained  in  Lombardy  until  the  January  of  1489,  and  during 
that  period  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Pavia  a  long  and  most  affectionate 
letter.  In  this  he  begs  her  to  forgive  him  if  he  has  nothing  but  prayers  to 
offer  to  his  family,  since  his  religious  profession  precludes  him  from  helping 
them  in  other  ways;  but  he  adds  that  in  his  heart  he  still  shares  their  sorrows 
and  their  joys.  "  I  have  renounced  this  world,  and  have  become  a  laborer  in 
my  Master’s  vineyard  in  many  cities,  not  only  to  save  my  own  soul,  but  the 
souls  of  other  men.  If  the  Lord  has  intrusted  the  talent  to  me,  I  must  needs 
use  it  as  he  wills;  and  seeing  that  he  hath  chosen  me  for  this  sacred  office,  rest 
ye  content  that  I  fulfil  it  far  from  my  native  place,  for  I  bear  better  fruit 
than  I  could  have  borne  at  Ferrara.  There  it  would  be  with  me  as  it  was  with 
Christ,  when  his  countrymen  said,  '  Is  not  this  man  a  carpenter,  and  the  son 
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of  a  carpenter?  ’  But  out  of  my  own  place  this  has  never  been  said  to  me; 
rather,  when  I  have  to  depart,  men  and  women  shed  tears,  and  hold  my  words 
in  much  esteem.  I  thought  to  have  written  only  a  few  lines;  but  love  hath 
caused  my  pen  to  run  on,  and  I  have  opened  my  heart  to  you  far  more  than 
was  my  purpose.  Know,  then,  that  this  heart  of  mine  is  more  than  ever  bent 
on  devoting  soul  and  body,  and  all  the  knowledge  granted  to  me  by  God,  to 
his  service  and  my  neighbors’  salvation;  and  since  this  work  was  not  to  be 
done  in  my  own  land,  I  am  fain  to  perform  it  elsewhere.  Encourage  all  to 
righteous  living.  I  depart  for  Genoa  this  day.” 

Of  Savonarola’s  preachings  in  Genoa  nothing  is  known  to  us.  But  we  know 
that  in  the  summer  of  1489  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by  his  superiors  to 
Florence,  and  strangely  enough,  at  the  express  desire  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici. 
The  prince  made  the  request  in  order  to  gratify  his  favorite  friend,  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  who  had  earnestly  pressed  him  to  do  so.  .  .  . 

In  the  Lent  of  1491  Savonarola  preached  in  the  Duomo,  and  his  voice 
echoed  for  the  first  time  within  the  walls  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  From 
that  moment  he  would  seem  to  have  become  paramount  in  the  pulpit,  and 
master  of  the  people;  who  flocked  to  hear  him  in  increasing  numbers,  and 
with  redoubled  enthusiasm.  The  friar’s  imagery  enchanted  the  popular  fancy; 
his  threats  of  coming  chastisement  had  a  magical  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
all,  for  it  truly  seemed  that  all  were  already  oppressed  by  evil  presentiments. 
Fdis  recently  published  writings  likewise  assured  his  influence  over  distin¬ 
guished  men  who  had  hitherto  stood  hesitatingly  aloof;  but  this  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  condemning,  in  the  plainest  and  most  decided  terms,  the 
scepticism  and  corruption  of  the  most  celebrated  literati  of  the  time. 

All  this  naturally  caused  much  annoyance  to  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  and 
roused  the  hostility  of  his  friends.  .  .  .  He  was  already  styled  a  tyrant  by 
many,  and  universally  charged  with  having  corrupted  the  magistrates,  and 
appropriated  public  and  private  funds.  Therefore  it  was  plain  that  the  friar 
had  dared  to  make  allusion  to  him.  Nevertheless  this  audacity  served  to  in¬ 
crease  Savonarola’s  fame,  and  in  the  July  of  1491  he  was  elected  Prior  of 
St.  Mark’s.  This  new  office,  while  raising  him  to  a  more  prominent  position, 
also  gave  him  greater  independence.  He  at  once  refused  to  conform  to  an 
abuse  that  had  been  introduced  in  the  convent:  namely,  that  the  new  prior 
must  go  to  pay  his  respects,  and  as  it  were  do  homage,  to  the  Magnificent. 
"  I  consider  that  my  election  is  owed  to  God  alone,”  he  said,  "  and  to  him 
alone  will  I  vow  obedience.”  Lorenzo  was  deeply  offended  by  this,  and 
exclaimed,  "You  see!  a  stranger  has  come  into  my  house,  yet  he  will  not 
stoop  to  pay  me  a  visit.”  Nevertheless,  being  reluctant  to  wage  war  with  the 
prior  of  a  convent,  or  attach  too  much  importance  to  a  monk,  he  sought  to 
win  him  over  by  kindness.  He  went  several  times  to  hear  mass  in  St.  Mark’s, 
and  afterwards  walked  in  the  garden;  but  Savonarola  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  leave  his  studies  in  order  to  bear  him  company.  When  the  friars  ran  to 
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tell  him  of  Lorenzo’s  presence,  he  replied,  ”  If  he  does  not  ask  for  me,  let 
him  go  or  stay  at  his  pleasure.”  He  was  very  severe  in  his  judgment  of 
Lorenzo’s  character;  and  knowing  the  harm  wrought  on  public  morals  by  the 
prince,  had  no  wish  to  approach  a  tyrant  whom  he  regarded  not  only  as  the 
foe  and  destroyer  of  freedom,  but  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of 
Christian  life  among  the  people.  Lorenzo  then  began  to  send  rich  gifts  and 
generous  alms  to  the  convent.  But  this  naturally  increased  Savonarola’s 
previous  contempt  for  his  character.  And  he  alluded  to  the  circumstance  in 
the  pulpit,  when  saying  that  a  faithful  dog  does  not  leave  off  barking  in  his 
master’s  defense,  because  a  bone  is  thrown  to  him.  Nevertheless,  soon  after 
this  he  found  a  large  sum  of  money  in  gold  in  the  convent  alms-box;  and 
persuaded  that  Lorenzo  was  the  donor,  immediately  sent  it  all  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  good  men  of  St.  Martin  for  distribution  among  the  poor,  saying 
that  silver  and  copper  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  his  brethren.  Thus,  as  Bur- 
lamacchi  remarks,  "  Lorenzo  was  at  last  convinced  that  this  was  not  the  right 
soil  in  which  to  plant  vines.” 

But  Lorenzo  refused  to  be  checked  by  this  rebuff;  and  presently  sent  five 
of  the  weightiest  citizens  in  Florence  to  Savonarola,  in  order  to  persuade  him 
to  change  his  behavior  and  manner  of  preaching,  by  pointing  out  the  dangers 
he  was  incurring  for  himself  and  his  convent.  But  Savonarola  soon  cut  short 
their  homily  by  saying,  "  I  know  that  you  have  not  come  of  your  own  will, 
but  at  that  of  Lorenzo.  Bid  him  to  do  penance  for  his  sins;  for  the  Lord  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  and  spares  not  the  princes  of  the  earth.”  And  when  the 
five  citizens  hinted  that  he  might  be  sent  into  exile,  he  added,  "  I  fear  not 
sentences  of  banishment,  for  this  city  of  yours  is  like  a  mustard-seed  on  the 
earth.  But  the  new  doctrine  shall-  triumph,  and  the  old  shall  fall.  Although 
I  be  a  stranger,  and  Lorenzo  a  citizen,  and  indeed  the  first  in  the  city,  I  shall 
stay,  while  he  will  depart.”  He  then  spoke  in  such  wise  on  the  state  of 
Florence  and  Italy,  that  his  hearers  were  amazed  by  his  knowledge  of  public 
affairs.  It  was  then  that  he  predicted  before  many  witnesses,  in  the  sacristy  of 
St.  Mark,  that  great  changes  would  befall  Italy,  and  that  the  Magnificent, 
the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Naples  were  all  near  unto  death.  .  .  . 

Lorenzo  de’  Medici  had  retired  to  his  pleasant  country-house  at  Careggi. 
He  was  wasting  away  from  severe  internal  disease,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
April  1492  all  hope  of  his  recovery  was  at  an  end.  ...  As  his  last  moments 
drew  near,  all  his  sins  rose  before  him  in  increasing  magnitude,  became  more 
and  more  threatening.  The  last  offices  of  religion  were  powerless  to  conquer 
his  terrors;  for  having  lost  all  faith  in  mankind,  he  could  not  believe  in  his 
confessor’s  sincerity.  Accustomed  to  see  his  slightest  wish  obeyed  and  all  the 
world  bow  to  his  will,  he  could  not  realize  that  anyone  would  dare  to  deny 
him  absolution.  Accordingly  the  blessing  of  the  Church  was  powerless  to 
lighten  the  weight  burdening  his  conscience,  and  he  was  more  and  more 
cruelly  tortured  by  remorse.  "  No  one  has  ever  dared  to  refuse  me  anything,” 
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he  thought  to  himself;  and  thus  the  idea  that  had  once  been  his  chief  pride 
became  his  worst  torment. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  thought  of  Savonarola’s  stern  face;  here,  he  remem¬ 
bered,  was  a  man  who  had  been  equally  unmoved  by  his  threats  and  his 
blandishments,  and  thereupon  he  exclaimed,  "  I  know  no  honest  friar  save 
this  one”;  and  expressed  his  desire  to  confess  to  Savonarola.  A  messenger 
was  instantly  despatched  to  St.  Mark’s.  The  prior  was  so  astounded  by  the 
strange  and  unexpected  summons  that  he  almost  refused  to  believe  it,  and 
answered  that  it  seemed  useless  for  him  to  go  to  Careggi,  since  no  words  of 
his  would  be  acceptable  to  Lorenzo.  But  on  learning  the  sick  man’s  desperate 
condition  and  earnest  desire  to  confess  to  him,  he  set  forth  without  delay. 

On  that  day  Lorenzo  had  thoroughly  realized  that  his  end  was  at  hand.  He 
had  sent  for  his  son  Piero,  and  given  him  his  final  counsels  and  last  farewells. 
His  friends  were  dismissed  during  this  interview:  but  when  they  were  allowed 
to  return  to  the  room,  and  had  persuaded  Piero  to  go  back  home,  as  his 
presence  agitated  his  father  too  much,  Lorenzo  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Pico 
della  Mirandola  once  more;  and  the  latter  immediately  came  to  him.  The 
sweet  aspect  of  the  kindly,  gentle  young  man  seemed  to  have  a  soothing  effect 
upon  him;  for  he  said,  "  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  die  without  first 
being  cheered  a  little  by  thy  presence.”  And  thereupon  his  face  grew  calm, 
his  discourse  almost  cheerful;  and  he  began  to  laugh  and  jest  with  his  friend. 
Pico  had  scarcely  left  the  room  before  Savonarola  entered  it,  and  respectfully 
approached  the  bed  of  the  dying  prince.  Lorenzo  explained  that  there  were 
three  sins  on  his  conscience  which  he  was  specially  anxious  to  confess,  in  order 
to  be  absolved  from  them:  the  sack  of  Volterra;  the  robbery  of  the  Monte 
delle  Fanciulle,  whereby  so  many  girls  had  been  driven  to  a  life  of  shame; 
and  the  bloody  reprisals  following  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi.  In  speaking 
of  these  things,  even  before  beginning  his  private  confession,  the  Magnificent 
again  fell  into  great  agitation;  and  Savonarola  sought  to  calm  him  by  repeat¬ 
ing,  "  God  is  good,  God  is  merciful  —  ”  "  But,”  he  added,  directly  Lorenzo 
had  ceased  speaking,  "  three  things  are  needful.”  "  What  things,  Father?  ” 
replied  Lorenzo.  Savonarola’s  face  grew  stem,  and  extending  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand,  he  began  thus:  "  First,  a  great  and  living  faith  in  God’s 
mercy.”  —  "I  have  the  fullest  faith  in  it.”  —  "  Secondly,  you  must  restore 
all  your  ill-gotten  wealth,  or  at  least  charge  your  sons  to  restore  it  in  your 
name.”  At  this  the  Magnificent  seemed  to  be  struck  with  surprise  and  grief; 
nevertheless,  making  an  effort,  he  gave  a  nod  of  assent.  Savonarola  then 
stood  up;  and  whereas  the  dying  prince  lay  cowering  with  fear  in  his  bed,  he 
seemed  to  soar  above  his  real  stature  as  he  said,  "  Lastly,  you  must  restore 
liberty  to  the  people  of  Florence.”  His  face  was  solemn;  his  voice  almost  ter¬ 
rible;  his  eyes,  as  if  seeking  to  divine  the  answer,  were  intently  fixed  on  those 
of  Lorenzo,  who,  collecting  all  his  remaining  strength,  angrily  turned  his 
back  on  him  without  uttering  a  word.  Accordingly  Savonarola  left  his  presence 
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without  granting  him  absolution,  and  without  having  received  any  actual  and 
detailed  confession.  The  Magnificent  remained  torn  by  remorse,  and  soon 
after  breathed  his  last,  on  April  8,  1492. 

Through  the  influence  of  Savonarola  the  aspect  of  the  city  was  completely 
changed.  The  women  threw  aside  their  jewels  and  finery,  dressed  plainly, 
bore  themselves  demurely;  licentious  young  Florentines  were  transformed,  as 
by  magic,  into  sober,  religious  men;  pious  hymns  took  the  place  of  Lorenzo’s 
carnival  songs.  The  townsfolk  passed  their  leisure  hours  seated  quietly  in  their 
shops,  reading  either  the  Bible  or  Savonarola’s  works.  All  prayed  frequently, 
flocked  to  the  churches,  and  gave  largely  to  the  poor.  Most  wonderful  of  all, 
bankers  and  tradesmen  were  impelled  by  scruples  of  conscience  to  restore 
ill-gotten  gains,  amounting  to  many  thousand  florins.  All  men  were  wonder- 
struck  by  this  singular  and  almost  miraculous  change.  .  .  .  Many  new  con¬ 
verts  asked  leave  to  join  the  Tuscan  congregation;  and  the  number  of  brethren 
wearing  the  robe  of  St.  Mark  was  incredibly  multiplied.  .  .  . 

The  mode  of  these  men’s  conversion  is  likewise  worthy  of  special  remark; 
since  it  proves  that  Savonarola,  instead  of  encouraging  sudden  resolves  and 
fits  of  enthusiasm,  always  proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution.  We  find  an 
example  of  this  in  the  account  given  by  the  Florentine  Bettuccio,  more  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  Fra  Benedetto,  of  his  own  conversion.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
goldsmith,  exercising  the  then  profitable  art  of  miniature  painting;  was  in 
the  prime  of  youth,  of  a  joyous  temperament,  full  of  dash  and  courage, 
prompt  to  quarrel,  a  singer,  musician,  and  poet,  fond  of  good  living,  and  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  pleasure.  Consequently  he  was  a  favorite  guest  in  the  gayest 
society,  and  led  a  life  of  frivolous  gallantry.  .  .  . 

Such  was  the  life  led  by  Bettuccio,  the  miniature-painter,  when  Savonarola 
began  to  be  renowned,  and  all  Florence  flocked  to  his  sermons.  Bettuccio, 
however,  refused  to  follow  the  herd;  for  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  Arrabbiati, 
and  joined  in  their  scoffs  against  the  Piagnoni.  But  one  day  when  in  the  house 
of  a  noble  and  beautiful  matron,  the  latter  spoke  of  Savonarola’s  sermons  in 
the  warmest  terms.  He  laughed  at  the  time;  but  on  another  day  he  was  induced 
by  the  lady’s  persuations  to  accompany  her  to  the  Duomo.  He  describes  his 
deep  confusion  on  entering  the  church,  and  finding  himself  among  so  great  a 
company  of  believers,  who  stared  at  him  with  astonishment.  At  first  he  longed 
to  escape,  but  somewhat  reluctantly  decided  to  remain.  And  as  soon  as 
Savonarola  mounted  the  pulpit,  everything  seemed  changed  to  him.  Having 
once  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  preacher,  he  was  unable  to  withdraw  them;  his 
attention  was  powerfully  arrested,  his  mind  impressed:  and  then  he  says,  "  At 
last  I  knew  myself  to  be  as  one  dead  rather  than  living.”  When  the  sermon 
was  over,  he  wandered  forth  into  lonely  places;  "  and  for  the  first  time  I 
turned  my  mind  to  my  inner  self.”  After  long  meditation  he  went  home,  and 
became  a  changed  man.  He  threw  aside  his  songs  and  musical  instruments, 
forsook  his  companions,  and  discarded  his  scented  attire.  .  .  . 
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From  that  day  he  was  one  of  the  most  assiduous  of  Savonarola’s  hearers, 
frequented  the  convent  of  St.  Mark,  repeated  prayers  and  litanies,  and  even 
beheld  strange  visions  and  heard  heavenly  voices  in  the  air.  "  I  had  a  hard 
struggle  with  my  companions,”  he  tells  us,  "  who  went  about  making  mock 
of  me;  and  a  still  harder  struggle  with  my  own  passions,  which,  breaking  loose 
again  from  time  to  time,  assailed  me  very  fiercely.”  At  last,  when  he  felt  sure 
of  himself,  he  sought  the  austere  prior  of  St.  Mark’s  and  cast  himself  at  his 
feet.  His  voice  trembled,  he  could  scarcely  utter  a  word  in  the  presence  of 
him  to  whom  he  owed  his  regeneration;  nevertheless  he  stammered  forth  his 
desire  to  join  the  brotherhood.  Savonarola  reasoned  with  him  on  the  danger 
of  precipitate  resolves,  the  difficulties  of  the  monastic  life;  and  concluded  by 
counseling  him  to  make  a  better  trial  of  himself  by  leading  a  Christian  life 
in  the  world,  before  crossing  the  convent  threshold.  The  advice  proved  to  be 
needed;  for  Bettuccio  had  again  to  fight  against  the  violence  of  his  passions, 
and  was  not  always  victorious  in  the  struggle.  After  doing  severe  penance  for 
these  fresh  lapses,  and  when  assured  by  long  trial  of  having  really  mastered 
the  flesh,  he  returned  to  Savonarola  in  a  calmer  frame  of  mind.  But  the  latter, 
who  had  kept  him  carefully  in  sight,  would  not  yet  allow  him  to  assume  the 
monastic  robe,  sending  him  instead  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  bury  the 
dead.  .  .  . 

From  time  to  time  he  was  summoned  to  the  friar’s  cell,  to  receive  advice 
and  hear  lectures  on  the  monastic  life;  finally,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1495, 
he  put  on  the  robe,  and  on  the  13th  of  November  of  the  following  year  took 
the  full  vows,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Fra  Benedetto. 

This  was  how  Savonarola  gained  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  his  followers, 
one  of  the  most  steadfast  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  who  preserved  to  the  last 
an  increasing  admiration  and  almost  worship  for  his  master.  The  friar  was 
equally  cautious  in  his  advice  to  others,  and  never  pressed  anyone  to  join  the 
brotherhood.  His  only  concern  was  for  the  improvement  of  manners,  the 
diffusion  of  morality,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  true  doctrines  of  Christ,  to 
which  men’s  souls  appeared  dead.  It  was  to  this  end  that  he  now  specially 
dedicated  his  whole  time  and  strength,  his  entire  heart  and  soul.  When  preach¬ 
ing  on  the  holy  life  and  Christian  virtue,  his  soul  almost  seemed  to  shine 
forth  from  his  eyes,  and  his  spiritual  energy  to  be  transfused  by  his  voice  into 
the  people,  who  daily  and  visibly  improved  under  his  beneficent  influence. 
Contemporary  writers  never  cease  expressing  their  wonder  at  this  quasi¬ 
miracle:  some  are  edified  by  the  triumph  thus  achieved  by  religion,  others 
regret  the  days  of  joyous  ballads  and  carnival  songs;  but  all  are  equally 
emphatic  as  to  the  change  in  public  manners,  and  acknowledge  that  it  was 
solely  the  work  of  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola.  .  .  . 

The  Carnival  of  1496  was  now  at  hand;  and  the  friar  being  silenced,  the 
Arrabbiati  were  preparing  to  celebrate  it  in  the  old  Medicean  style,  in  order 
to  vent  the  unbridled  passions  and  filthy  lusts,  which  as  they  thought  had  too 
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long  been  repressed.  And  thereupon  the  friar  determined  to  thwart  them  even 
in  this  matter. 

But  it  proved  a  harder  task  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  Florentines 
had  always  been  given  to  carnival  festivities;  and  under  the  Medici,  had 
indulged  in  these  pleasures  to  an  unlimited  and  almost  incredible  extent. 
During  this  holiday  period  the  whole  city  was  a  scene  of  wild  revelry;  drunken¬ 
ness  and  debauchery  prevailed,  and  public  decorum  was  cast  to  the  winds. 
Savonarola’s  sermons  had  undoubtedly  wrought  a  great  change;  but  certain 
carnival  customs  were  so  deeply  rooted  that  neither  new  doctrines,  altered 
laws,  nor  the  severe  prohibitions  of  the  magistrates  had  availed  to  extirpate 
them.  And  as  was  only  natural,  the  boys  of  Florence  took  special  delight  in 
these  revels.  They  were  accusomed,  during  those  days,  to  continually  stop 
people  in  the  streets  by  barring  the  road  with  long  poles,  and  refusing  to 
remove  them  until  they  had  extorted  enough  money  to  pay  for  their  mad 
feastings  by  night.  After  these  carousals  they  made  bonfires  in  the  squares, 
round  which  they  danced  and  sang,  and  finally  pelted  one  another  with  stones 
in  so  brutal  a  fashion  that  no  year  passed  without  some  of  the  combatants 
being  left  dead  on  the  ground.  This  "  mad  and  bestial  game  of  stones,”  as 
the  chroniclers  style  it,  was  frequently  forbidden,  and  the  players  threatened 
with  the  severest  penalties;  but  none  of  these  measures  had  the  slightest 
effect.  All  the  leading  citizens,  the  Eight,  even  the  Signory  itself,  had  ex¬ 
hausted  their  efforts  in  vain.  By  nightfall  the  boys  were  so  excited  with  the 
revels  of  the  day  that  no  penalty  availed  to  keep  them  in  check.  At  last 
Savonarola  undertook  the  task.  After  the  brilliant  results  achieved  during  the 
past  years  in  the  reformation  of  politics  and  morals,  and  being  prevented  by 
the  changed  condition  of  affairs  from  continuing  those  important  crusades, 
he  planned  a  third  and  simpler  reform,  that  he  styled  "  the  reform  of  the 
children.” 

Foreseeing  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  entirely  abolish  the  old 
customs,  he  decided  to  transform  them  by  substituting  religious  for  carnival 
gaieties.  Accordingly,  at  the  same  street  corners  where  the  children  formerly 
assembled  to  demand  money  for  their  banquets,  he  caused  small  altars  to  be 
erected,  before  which  they  were  to  take  their  stand  and  beg  contributions; 
not,  however,  for  purposes  of  self-indulgence,  but  for  alms  to  the  poor.  Sing 
as  much  as  ye  will,  he  said  to  the  boys,  but  sing  hymns  and  sacred  lauds 
instead  of  indecent  songs.  He  wrote  some  hymns  for  them  himself  —  thus 
returning  to  the  poetical  pursuits  which  he  had  so  long  forsaken  —  and  com¬ 
missioned  the  poet  Girolamo  Benivieni  to  compose  other  verses  of  the  same 
sort.  Then,  that  all  might  be  conducted  with  due  decorum,  he  charged  Fra 
Domenico  to  collect  all  the  children,  and  choose  some  leaders  from  among 
them,  and  several  of  the  latter  waited  on  the  Signory  to  explain  the  proposed 
reform.  Having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  government,  the  boys  of  Florence, 
exulting  in  their  novel  importance,  eagerly  undertook  their  appointed  work. 
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The  city  was  by  no  means  quiet  even  in  this  carnival,  nor  was  it  possible  to 
walk  the  streets  without  molestation;  but  although  the  children  were  as 
importunate  as  of  old,  it  was  now  for  the  charitable  aim  prescribed  by  Savo¬ 
narola.  And  thus,  in  the  year  1496,  the  game  of  stones  was  suppressed  for 
the  first  time;  there  was  no  more  gluttonous  feasting,  and  three  hundred 
ducats  were  collected  for  the  poor.  Then,  on  the  last  day  of  carnival,  a  grand 
procession  was  arranged,  in  which,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  the 
whole  population  took  part.  The  children  went  through  the  city  singing  hymns 
and  entering  all  the  principal  churches;  after  which  they  handed  over  the 
sums  collected  to  the  "  good  men  of  St.  Martin,”  for  distribution  among  the 
"  modest  poor  ”  [ poveri  vergognosi}.  Some  objections  were  raised  by  those 
who  always  murmured  against  every  good  work  that  proceeded  from  Savo¬ 
narola;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  and  all  worthy  men,  declared  that 
the  friar  had  again  achieved  a  task  in  which  everyone  else  in  Florence  had 
failed.  .  .  . 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  in  which  the  popular  aspect  seems  to  undergo 
a  magical  change.  Savonarola’s  adherents  had  either  disappeared  or  were  in 
hiding;  all  Florence  now  seemed  against  him.  .  .  . 

The  morning  of  the  8th  of  April,  Palm  Sunday,  1498,  passed  quietly;  but 
it  was  easy  for  an  observant  eye  to  discern  that  this  tranquillity  was  only  the 
sullen  calm  that  precedes  a  storm,  and  that  it  was  a  marvel  no  startling  event 
had  yet  occurred.  Savonarola  preached  in  St.  Mark’s,  but  his  sermon  was  very 
short  and  sad;  he  offered  his  body  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  and  declared  his 
readiness  to  face  death  for  the  good  of  his  flock.  Mournfully,  but  with  much 
composure,  he  took  leave  of  his  people;  and  in  giving  them  his  benediction, 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  addressing  them  for  the  last  time.  .  .  .  The  friar’s 
adherents  then  hurried  to  their  homes  to  procure  arms;  while  a  portion  of 
their  adversaries  held  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  all  the  rest  marched 
through  the  city,  crying  "To  St.  Mark’s,  to  St.  Mark’s,  fire  in  hand!  ”  They 
assembled  on  the  Piazza  of  the  Signory;  and  when  their  numbers  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  increased,  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  convent,  brandishing  their 
weapons  and  uttering  fierce  cries.  On  the  way  they  caught  sight  of  a  certain 
man,  named  Pecori,  who  was  quietly  walking  to  the  church  of  the  Santissima 
Annunziata,  singing  psalms  as  he  went;  and  immediately  some  of  them  rushed 
after  him,  crying,  "  Does  the  hypocrite  still  dare  to  mumble!  ”  And  overtaking 
him  on  the  steps  of  the  Innocenti,  they  slew  him  on  the  spot.  A  poor  spectacle- 
maker,  hearing  the  great  noise  in  the  street,  came  out  with  his  slippers  in  his 
hand;  and  while  trying  to  persuade  the  people  to  be  quiet,  was  killed  by  a 
sword-thrust  in  his  head.  Others  shared  the  same  fate;  and  in  this  way,  in¬ 
furiated  by  the  taste  of  blood,  the  mob  poured  into  the  Square  of  St.  Mark. 
Finding  the  church  thronged  with  the  people  who  had  attended  vespers,  and 
were  still  engaged  in  prayer,  they  hurled  a  dense  shower  of  stones  through  the 
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door;  whereat  a  general  panic  ensued,  the  women  shrieked  loudly,  and  all 
took  to  flight.  In  a  moment  the  church  was  emptied;  its  doors,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  convent,  were  locked  and  barred;  and  no  one  remained  within  save  the 
citizens  who  were  bent  on  defending  St.  Mark’s. 

Although  barely  thirty  in  number,  these  comprised  some  of  the  most 
devoted  of  Savonarola’s  adherents;  the  men  who  had  escorted  him  to  the 
pulpit,  and  were  ever  prepared  to  risk  their  life  in  his  service.  For  some  days 
past  they  had  known  that  the  convent  was  in  danger;  and  accordingly  eight 
or  ten  of  them  had  always  come  to  guard  it  by  night.  Without  the  knowledge 
of  Savonarola  or  Fra  Domenico,  whom  they  knew  to  be  averse  to  all  deeds 
of  violence,  they  had,  by  the  suggestion  of  Fra  Silvestro  and  Fra  Francesco 
de’  Medici,  secretly  deposited  a  store  of  arms  in  a  cell  beneath  the  cloister. 
Flere  were  some  twelve  breastplates,  and  as  many  helmets;  eighteen  halberds, 
five  or  six  crossbows,  shields  of  different  kinds,  four  or  five  harquebusses,  a 
barrel  of  powder,  and  leaden  bullets,  and  even,  as  it  would  seem,  two  small 
mortars.  Francesco  Davanzati,  who  had  furnished  almost  all  these  weapons, 
and  was  then  in  the  convent,  brought  out  and  distributed  them  to  those  best 
able  to  use  them.  Assisted  by  Baldo  Inghirlami,  he  directed  the  defense  for 
some  time;  placing  guards  at  the  weakest  points,  and  giving  the  necessary 
orders.  About  sixteen  of  the  friars  took  arms,  and  foremost  among  them  were 
Fra  Luca,  son  of  Andrea  della  Robbia,  and  our  Fra  Benedetto.  It  was  a 
strange  sight  to  see  some  of  these  men,  with  breastplates  over  their  Dominican 
robes  and  helmets  on  their  heads,  brandishing  enormous  halberds,  and  speed¬ 
ing  through  the  cloister  with  shouts  of  "  Viva  Cristo!  ”  to  call  their  com¬ 
panions  to  arms. 

Savonarola  was  deeply  grieved  by  this,  and  Fra  Domenico  went  about  im¬ 
ploring  all  to  cast  aside  their  weapons.  "  They  must  not  stain  their  hands  in 
blood;  they  must  not  disobey  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  nor  their  superior’s 
commands.”  So  he  cried,  but  all  was  in  vain;  for  at  that  moment  the  furious 
yells  outside  rose  to  a  deafening  pitch,  and  more  determined  attacks  were 
made  on  the  gates.  It  was  then  that  Savonarola  resolved  to  end  the  fruitless 
and  painful  struggle  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  safety;  so,  assuming  his  priest’s 
vestments,  and  taking  a  cross  in  his  hand,  he  said  to  his  companions,  "  Suffer 
me  to  go  forth,  since  through  me  orta  est  hcec  tempestas  ”  [this  storm  has 
risen] ;  and  wished  to  surrender  himself  to  his  enemies  at  once.  But  he  was  met 
by  universal  cries  of  despair;  friars  and  laymen  pressed  round  him  with  tears 
and  supplications.  "  No!  do  not  leave  us!  you  will  be  torn  to  pieces;  and  what 
would  become  of  us  without  you?  ”  When  he  saw  his  most  trusted  friends  bar¬ 
ring  the  way  before  him,  he  turned  about  and  bade  all  follow  him  to  the  church, 
First  of  all  he  carried  the  Host  in  procession  through  the  cloisters;  then  led 
the  way  to  the  choir,  and  reminded  them  that  prayer  was  the  only  weapon  to 
be  employed  by  ministers  of  religion:  whereupon  all  fell  on  their  knees  before 
the  consecrated  wafer,  and  intoned  the  chant  — r  Salvum  fac  populum  tuum, 
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Domine’  [O  Lord,  save  thy  people].  Some  had  rested  their  weapons  against 
the  wall,  others  still  grasped  them,  and  only  a  few  remained  on  guard  at  the 
main  entrances. 

It  was  now  about  the  twenty-second  hour  ( i .  e.,  two  hours  before  sundown) ; 
the  throng  on  the  Piazza  had  increased,  the  assailants  were  encouraged  by 
meeting  with  no  resistance,  and  the  Signory’s  guards  were  coming  to  their 
aid.  At  this  moment  the  mace-bearers  appeared,  to  proclaim  the  Signory’s 
decree  that  all  in  the  convent  were  to  lay  down  their  arms;  and  that  Savo¬ 
narola  was  sentenced  to  exile,  and  ordered  to  quit  the  Florentine  territory 
within  twelve  hours’  time.  Most  of  those  who  heard  this  announcement  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  device  of  the  enemy.  It  was  difficult  to  credit  that  the  Signory 
could  order  the  attacked,  who  were  making  scarcely  any  defense,  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  while  the  assailants,  who  were  the  sole  authors  of  the  disturbance, 
and  in  far  greater  numbers,  were  not  only  left  unmolested,  but  supplied  with 
reinforcements!  Nevertheless,  the  proclamation  decided  several  to  obtain 
safe-conducts  and  hurry  away.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  night  was  falling,  and  the  siege  of  the  convent  was  being  carried 
on  with  desperate  ferocity.  Some  fired  the  gates;  while  others  had  successfully 
scaled  the  walls  on  the  Sapienza  side,  and  made  their  way  into  the  cloisters. 
After  sacking  the  infirmary  and  the  cells,  they  all  penetrated  to  the  sacristy,' 
sword  in  hand,  and  broke  open  the  door  leading  to  the  choir.  When  the  friars, 
who  were  kneeling  there  in  prayer,  found  themselves  thus  suddenly  attacked, 
they  were  naturally  stirred  to  self-defense.  Seizing  the  burning  torches,  and 
crucifixes  of  metal  and  wood,  they  belabored  their  assailants  with  so  much 
energy  that  the  latter  fled  in  dismay,  believing  for  a  moment  that  a  band  of 
angels  had  come  to  the  defense  of  the  convent. 

Then  the  other  monks,  who  had  laid  down  their  arms  at  Savonarola’s 
behest,  again  resumed  the  defense;  and  there  was  more  skirmishing  in  the 
cloisters  and  corridors.  At  the  same  time  the  great  bell  of  the  convent,  called 
the  Piagnona,  tolled  forth  the  alarm;  both  besiegers  and  besieged  fought  with 
greater  fury;  all  was  clamor  and  confusion,  cries  of  despair,  and  clashing  of 
steel.  This  was  the  moment  when  Baldo  Inghirlami  and  Francesco  Davanzati 
dealt  such  vigorous  blows,  and  that  Fra  Luca  d’Andrea  della  Robbia  chased 
the  foes  through  the  cloisters,  sword  in  hand.  Fra  Benedetto  and  a  few  others 
mounted  on  the  roof,  and  repeatedly  drove  back  the  enemy  with  a  furious  hail 
of  stones  and  tiles.  Several  of  the  monks  fired  their  muskets  with  good  effect 
inside  the  church;  and  a  certain  Fra  Enrico,  a  young,  fair-haired  handsome 
German,  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  prowess.  At  the  first  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  struggle  he  had  courageously  sallied  out  into  the  midst  of  the 
mob,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  weapon  he  wielded  so  valiantly;  accom¬ 
panying  each  stroke  with  the  cry,  f  Salvum  fac  populum  tnum,  Domine.’ 

At  this  juncture  the  victory  was  decidedly  with  St.  Mark’s,  and  its  de¬ 
fenders  were  exulting  in  their  success;  when  a  fresh  edict  of  the  Signory  was 
proclaimed,  declaring  all  rebels  who  did  not  forsake  the  convent  within  an 
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hour.  Thereupon  several  more  demanded  safe-conducts  and  departed,  thus 
further  diminishing  the  too  scanty  garrison.  And  there  being  no  longer  any 
doubt  as  to  the  Signory’s  intention  of  crushing  St.  Mark’s,  even  the  remnant  of 
the  defenders  lost  hope  and  courage,  and  were  already  beginning  to  give  way. 
Savonarola  and  many  of  his  brethren  still  remained  in  the  choir,  offering  up 
prayers,  which  were  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  the  cries  of  the  injured 
or  the  piteous  wail  of  the  dying.  Among  the  latter  was  a  youth  of  the  Pan- 
ciatichi  House,  who  was  borne,  fatally  wounded,  to  the  steps  of  the  high  altar; 
and  there,  amid  volleys  of  harquebuss  shots,  received  the  communion  from 
Fra  Domenico,  and  joyfully  drew  his  last  breath  in  the  friar’s  arms,  after 
kissing  the  crucifix  and  exclaiming,  rr  Ecce  quam  bonum  et  quam  jucundum 
habitare  fratres  in  unum!  ”  [Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!] 

Night  had  now  come;  and  the  monks,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  agitation, 
devoured  some  dry  figs  one  of  their  companions  had  brought.  Suddenly  the 
defense  was  resumed;  louder  cries  were  heard,  and  fresh  volleys  of  shot.  In  the 
pulpit  from  which  Savonarola  had  so  frequently  inculcated  the  doctrine  of 
peace,  Fra  Enrico,  the  German,  had  now  taken  his  stand,  and  was  firing  his 
harquebuss  with  fatal  effect.  The  smoke  became  so  dense  that  it  was  necessary 
to  break  the  windows  in  order  to  escape  suffocation;  and  thereupon  long 
tongues  of  flame  poured  into  the  church  from  the  burning  doors.  The  German 
and  another  defender  retreated  into  the  choir,  and  clambering  upon  the  high 
altar,  planted  their  harquebusses  beside  the  great  crucifix,  and  continued  their 
fire. 

Savonarola  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  by  this  waste  of  li'fe  in  his  cause, 
but  was  powerless  to  prevent  it.  No  attention  being  paid  to  his  protests,  he 
again  raised  the  Host,  and  commanded  his  friars  to  follow  him.  Traversing 
the  dormitory,  he  had  conducted  nearly  all  to  the  Greek  library,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  Fra  Benedetto  rushing  downstairs,  maddened  with  fury  and 
fuly  armed,  to  confront  the  assailants  at  close  quarters.  Laying  his  hand  on 
his  disciple’s  shoulder,  he  gave  him  a  severe  glance,  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
earnest  reproof,  "  Fra  Benedetto,  throw  down  those  weapons  and  take  up  the 
cross:  I  never  intended  my  brethren  to  shed  blood.”  And  the  monk  humbled 
himself  at  his  master’s  feet,  laid  aside  his  arms,  and  followed  him  to  the 
library  with  the  rest. 

A  final  and  still  more  threatening  decree  was  now  issued  by  the  Signory, 
against  all  who  continued  to  resist;  commanding  Savonarola,  Fra  Domenico, 
and  Fra  Silvestro  to  present  themselves  at  the  palace  without  delay,  and 
giving  their  word  that  no  harm  should  be  offered  them.  Fra  Domenico  insisted 
on  seeing  the  order  in  writing;  and  the  heralds,  not  having  it  with  them,  went 
back  to  fetch  it.  Meanwhile  Savonarola  had  deposited  the  sacrament  in  the  hall 
of  the  library  beneath  the  noble  arches  of  Michelozzi’s  vault;  and  collecting  the 
friars  around  him,  addressed  them  for  the  last  time  in  these  memorable  words: 
"  My  beloved  children,  in  the  presence  of  God,  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
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secrated  wafer,  with  our  enemies  already  in  the  convent,  I  confirm  the  truth 
of  my  doctrines.  All  that  I  have  said  hath  come  to  me  from  God,  and  he  is 
my  witness  in  heaven  that  I  speak  no  lie.  I  had  not  foreseen  that  all  the  city 
would  so  quickly  turn  against  me;  nevertheless,  may  the  Lord’s  will  be  done. 
My  last  exhortation  to  ye  is  this:  let  faith,  prayer,  and  patience  be  your 
weapons.  I  leave  ye  with  anguish  and  grief,  to  give  myself  into  my  enemies’ 
hands.  I  know  not  whether  they  will  take  my  life;  but  certain  am  I  that,  once 
dead,  I  shall  be  able  to  succor  ye  in  heaven  far  better  than  it  hath  been 
granted  me  to  help  ye  on  earth.  Take  comfort,  embrace  the  cross,  and  by  it 
shall  ye  find  the  way  of  salvation.” 

The  invaders  were  now  masters  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  convent;  and 
Gioacchino  della  Vecchia,  captain  of  the  palace  guard,  threatened  to  knock 
down  the  walls  with  his  guns  unless  the  orders  of  the  Signory  were  obeyed. 
Fra  Malatesta  Sacramoro,  the  very  man  who  a  few  days  before  had  offered 
to  walk  through  the  fire,  now  played  the  part  of  Judas.  He  treated  with  the 
Compagnacci,  and  persuaded  them  to  present  a  written  order,  for  which  they 
sent  an  urgent  request  to  the  Signory;  while  Savonarola  again  confessed  to 
Fra  Domenico,  and  took  the  sacrament  from  his  hands,  in  preparation  for 
their  common  surrender.  As  for  their  companion,  Fra  Silvestro,  he  had  hidden 
himself;  and  in  the  confusion  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Just  then  a  singular  incident  occurred.  One  of  Savonarola’s  disciples  —  a 
certain  Girolamo  Gini,  who  had  long  yearned  to  assume  the  Dominican  robe 
—  had  come  to  vespers  that  day,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  riot  ener¬ 
getically  helped  in  the  defense  of  the  convent.  When  Savonarola  ordered  all 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  this  worthy  artisan  instantly  obeyed;  but  nevertheless 
could  not  refrain  from  rushing  through  the  cloisters  and  showing  himself  to 
the  assailants  —  in  his  desire,  as  he  confessed  at  his  examination,  to  face 
death  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  Having  been  wounded,  he  now  appeared 
in  the  Greek  library,  with  blood  streaming  from  his  head;  and  kneeling  at  his 
master’s  feet,  humbly  prayed  to  be  invested  with  the  habit.  And  his  request 
was  granted  on  the  spot. 

Savonarola  was  urged  by  some  of  his  friends  to  consent  to  be  lowered  from 
the  walls  and  seek  safety  in  flight;  since,  if  he  once  set  foot  in  the  palace, 
there  was  little  chance  of  his  ever  leaving  it  alive.  He  hesitated,  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  adopting  this  sole  means  of  escape;  when  Fra  Malatesta  turned 
on  him  and  said,  "  Should  not  the  shepherd  lay  down  his  life  for  his  lambs?  ” 
These  words  appeared  to  touch  him  deeply;  and  he  accordingly  made  no  reply, 
but  after  kissing  his  brethren  and  folding  them  to  his  heart  —  this  very 
Malatesta  first  of  all  —  he  deliberately  gave  himself  up,  together  with  his 
trusty  and  inseparable  Fra  Domenico,  into  the  hands  of  the  mace-bearers,  who 
had  returned  from  the  Signory  at  that  instant. 

Translated  by  Linda  Villari 
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RARELY  in  the  history  of  ancient  or  modern  literature  has  a  writer, 
while  living,  been  so  generally  recognized  by  his  countrymen  as  their 
national  prophet  as  was  the  ftalian  poet  and  essayist  Carducci.  In 
January,  1896,  he  completed  his  thirty-fifth  year  as  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres 
in  the  University  of  Bologna;  and  the  solemn  and  brilliant  festivities  with 
which  the  event  was  celebrated,  extending  over  three  days  and  including  con¬ 
gratulatory  addresses  from  the  king,  from  the  municipality,  from  the  students 
and  graduates,  from  foreign  universities,  and  from  distinguished  scholars  at 
home  and  abroad,  testified  to  the  remarkable  hold  this  poet  had  gained  on 
the  affections  and  esteem  of  the  Italian  people,  and  the  deep  impress  his 
writing  had  made  on  the  literature  of  our  time. 

Born  in  northern  Italy  in  the  year  1836,  and  entering  upon  his  literary  career 
at  a  time  coincident  with  the  downfall  of  foreign  power  in  Tuscany,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  authorship  is  a  fair  reflection  of  the  growth  of  the  new  Italy  of 
today.  In  an  autobiographical  sketch  with  which  he  prefaces  his  volume  of 
'  Poesie  ’  (1871)  he  depicts  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  frankness  the  transi¬ 
tion  through  which  his  own  mind  had  passed,  in  breaking  from  the  old 
traditions  in  which  he  had  been  nursed  at  his  mother’s  knee,  and  in  meeting 
the  dazzling  radiance  of  modern  thought  and  feeling;  the  thrill  of  national 
liberty  and  independence  —  no  longer  a  glory  dreamed  of,  as  by  Alfieri,  nor 
sung  in  tones  of  despair,  as  by  Leopardi,  but  as  a  living  experience  of  his  own 
time.  He  felt  the  awakening  to  be  at  once  a  literary,  political,  and  religious 
one;  and  following  his  deep  Hellenic  instincts,  the  religious  rebound  in  him 
was  rather  to  the  paganism  of  the  ancient  Latin  forefathers  than  to  the 
spiritual  worship  that  had  come  in  with  the  infusion  of  foreign  blood. 

"  This  paganism,”  he  says,  "  this  cult  of  form,  was  naught  else  but  the  love 
of  that  noble  nature  from  which  the  solitary  Semitic  estrangements  had 
alienated  hitherto  the  spirit  of  man  in  such  bitter  opposition.  My  sentiment 
of  opposition,  at  first  feebly  defined,  thus  became  confirmed  conceit,  reason, 
affirmation;  the  hymn  to  Apollo  became  the  hymn  to  Satan.  Oh!  the  beautiful 
years  from  1861  to  1865,  passed  in  peaceful  solitude  and  quiet  study,  in  the 
midst  of  a  home  where  the  venerable  mother,  instead  of  fostering  superstition, 
taught  us  to  read  Alfieri.  But  as  I  read  the  codices  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  ideas  of  the  Renaissance  began  to  appear  to  me  in  the  gilded  initial  letters 
like  the  eyes  of  nymphs  in  the  midst  of  flowers,,  and  between  the  lines  of  the 
spiritual  laude  I  detected  the  Satanic  strophe.” 
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So  long  had  Italy  lived  in  passive  dependence  on  the  fame  of  her  great 
writers  of  the  times  of  Augustus  and  of  the  Medici,  and  in  the  apathy  of  a 
long-abandoned  hope  of  political  independence  and  achievement,  that  it 
required  a  man  of  powerful  instinct  and  genius  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  sense 
of  their  actual  possession  of  a  national  life  and  of  a  literature  that  is  not 
alone  of  the  past,  and  so  to  throw  off  both  the  "  livery  of  the  slave  and  the 
mask  of  the  courtesan.”  Such  was  the  mission  of  Carducci.  As  Howells  in 
his  '  Modern  Italian  Poets  ’  remarks  of  Leopardi:  —  "  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  poet  of  the  national  mood;  he  was  the  final  expression  of  that  hopeless 
apathy  in  which  Italy  lay  bound  for  thirty  years  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
and  his  governments.”  So  it  may  be  said  of  Carducci  that  in  him  speaks  the 
hope  and  joy  of  a  nation  waking  to  new  life,  and  recalling  her  past  glories, 
no  longer  with  shame  but  a  purpose  to  prove  herself  worthy  of  such  a  heritage. 

A  distinguished  literary  contemporary,  Enrico  Panzacchi,  says  of  Carducci: 
"  I  believe  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Carducci  when  I  say 
that  to  him  and  to  his  perseverance  and  steadfast  work  we  owe  in  great  part 
the  poetic  revival  in  Italy.” 

Cesare  Lombroso,  in  the  Paris  Revue  des  Revues,  says:  —  "  Among  the  stars 
of  first  magnitude  shines  one  of  greatest  brilliance,  Carducci,  the  true  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Italian  literary  genius.” 

The  poem  that  first  attracted  attention  and  caused  no  little  flutter  of 
ecclesiastical  gowns  was  the  'Hymn  to  Satan,’  which  appeared  in  1865 
in  Pistoia,  over  the  signature  "  Enotrio  Romano,”  and  bore  the  date 
"  MMDCXVIII  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.”  It  is  not  indeed  the  sacri¬ 
legious  invective  that  might  be  imagined  from  the  title,  but  rather  a  hymn 
to  Science  and  to  Free  Thought,  liberated  from  the  ancient  thraldom  of  dogma 
and  superstition.  It  reveals  the  strong  Hellenic  instinct  which  still  survives  in 
the  Italian  people  beneath  the  superimposed  Christianity,  and  which  here,  as 
in  many  other  of  Carducci’s  poems,  stands  out  in  bold  contrast  with  the 
subjective  and  spiritual  elements  in  religion.  It  is  this  struggle  of  the  pagan 
against  the  Christian  instinct  that  accounts  for  the  commingled  sentiment  of 
awe  and  of  rebellion  with  which  Carducci  contemplated  his  great  master 
Dante;  for  while  he  might  revere  him  as  the  founder  of  Italian  letters  and 
the  immortal  poet  of  his  race,  he  could  not  but  see  both  in  the  spirituality  of 
Dante’s  conception  of  the  Church  and  in  his  absolute  loyalty  to  the  Empire, 
motives  wholly  foreign  to  the  ancient  national  instinct.  Referring  again  to  his 
transition  years,  he  wrote: 

"  Meanwhile  the  shadow  of  Dante  looked  down  reproachfully  upon  me; 
but  I  might  have  answered:  —  '  Father  and  Master,  why  didst  thou  bring 
learning  from  the  cloister  to  the  piazza,  from  the  Latin  to  the  vulgar  tongue? 
Thou  first,  O  great  public  accuser  of  the  Middle  Ages,  gavest  the  signal  for 
the  rebound  of  thought.  That  the  alarm  was  sounded  from  the  bells  of  a 
Gothic  campanile  mattered  but  little.’  ” 
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Without  a  formal  coronation,  Carducci  was  long  regarded  as  the  actual 
poet  laureate  of  Italy.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  an  active  and  hard¬ 
working  professor  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  where  his  popularity  with 
his  students  in  the  lecture-room  was  equal  to  that  which  his  writings  had 
gained  throughout  the  land.  A  favorite  with  the  Court,  and  often  invited  to 
lecture  before  the  Queen,  he  was  ever  a  man  of  great  simplicity,  even  to 
roughness,  of  manners, 'and  of  a  genial  and  cordial  nature.  Not  only  did  the 
Italians  with  one  voice  call  him  their  greatest  author,  but  many  both  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere  were  fain  to  consider  him  the  foremost  living  poet  in  Europe. 

The  citations  here  given  have  been  selected  as  illustrating  the  prominent 
features  of  Carducci’s  genius.  His  joy  in  mental  emancipation  from  the 
thraldom  of  dogma  and  superstition  is  seen  in  the  '  Roma  ’  and  in  the  '  Hymn 
to  Satan.’  His  paganism  and  his  "  cult  of  form,”  as  also  his  Homeric  power 
of  description  and  of  color,  are  seen  in  '  The  Ox  ’  and  in  'To  Aurora.’  His 
veneration  for  the  great  masters  finds  expression  in  the  sonnets  to  Homer  and 
Dante,  and  the  revulsion  of  the  pagan  before  the  spiritual  religious  feeling  is 
shown  in  the  lines  '  In  a  Gothic  Church  ’  and  in  the  sonnet  '  Dante.’ 

The  poems  of  Carducci  have  appeared  for  the  most  part  in  the  following 
editions:  — '  Poesie,’  embracing  the  '  Juvenilia,’  '  Levia  Gravia,’  and  the 
'  Decennali  ’;  '  Nuove  Poesie,’  '  Odi  Barbare,’  '  Nuove  Rime,’  '  Rime  e  Ritme.’ 
There  is  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  published  by  Zanichelli  of  Bologna. 
His  critical  essays  appeared  generally  in  the  Nuova  Antologia,  and  covered 
a  wide  range  of  literary  and  historical  subjects. 

He  sat  for  a  few  months  in  1876  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  1881,  and  in 
1890  was  appointed  to  the  Senate.  The  Nobel  prize  was  awarded  to  him  in 
1906;  he  died  the  following  year,  February  15,  1907. 

Frank  Sewall 


ROMA 

From  the  '  Poesie  ’ 

GIVE  to  the  wind  thy  locks;  all  glittering 

Thy  sea-blue  eyes,  and  thy  white  bosom  bared, 
Mount  to  thy  chariot,  while  in  speechless  roaring 
Terror  and  Force  before  thee  clear  the  way! 

The  shadow  of  thy  helmet,  like  the  flashing 
Of  brazen  star,  strikes  through  the  trembling  air. 

The  dust  of  broken  empires,  cloud-like  rising, 

Follows  the  awful  rumbling  of  thy  wheels. 
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So  once,  O  Rome,  beheld  the  conquered  nations 
Thy  image,  object  of  their  ancient  dread.1 
Today  a  miter  they  would  place  upon 
Thy  head,  and  fold  a  rosary  between 
Thy  hands.  O  name!  again  to  terrors  old 
Awake  the  tired  ages  and  the  world! 


HOMER 

From  the  '  Levia  Gravia  ’ 

A  ND  from  the  savage  Urals  to  the  plain 

A  new  barbarian  folk  shall  send  alarms, 
1  The  coast  of  Agenorean  Thebes  again 

Be  waked  with  sound  of  chariots  and  of  arms; 
And  Rome  shall  fall;  and  Tiber’s  current  drain 
The  nameless  lands  of  long  deserted  farms: 

But  thou  like  Hercules  shalt  still  remain, 

Untouched  by  fiery  Etna’s  deadly  charms; 

And  with  thy  youthful  temples,  laurel-crowned, 
Shalt  rise  to  the  eternal  Form’s  embrace 
Whose  unveiled  smile  all  earliest  was  thine; 

And  till  the  Alps  to  gulfing  sea  give  place, 

By  Latin  shore  or  on  Achaean  ground, 

Like  heaven’s  sun  shalt  thou,  O  Homer,  shine! 


IN  A  GOTHIC  CHURCH 
From  the  '  Poesie  ’ 

THEY  rise  aloft,  marching  in  awful  file, 

The  polished  shafts  immense  of  marble  gray 
And  in  the  sacred  darkness  seem  to  be 
An  army  of  giants 

Who  wage  a  war  with  the  invisible; 

The  silent  arches  soar  and  spring  apart 
In  distant  flight,  then  re-embrace  again 
And  droop  on  high. 

1  The  allusion  is  to  the  figure  of  "  Roma  ”  as  seen  on  ancient  coins. 
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So  in  the  discord  of  unhappy  men, 

From  out  their  barbarous  tumult  there  go  up 
To  God  the  sighs  of  solitary  souls 
In  Him  united. 

Of  you  I  ask  no  God,  ye  marble  shafts, 

Ye  airy  vaults!  I  tremble  —  but  I  watch 
To  hear  a  dainty  well-known  footstep  waken 
The  solemn  echoes. 

’Tis  Lidia,  and  she  turns,  and  slowly  turning, 
Her  tresses  full  of  light  reveal  themselves, 
And  love  is  shining  from  a  pale  shy  face 
Behind  the  veil. 


ON  THE  SIXTH  CENTENARY  OF  DANTE 
From  the  '  Levia  Gravia  ’ 

I  SAW  him,  from  the  uncovered  tomb  uplifting 
His  mighty  form,  the  imperial  prophet  stand. 
Then  shook  the  Adrian  shore,  and  all  the  land 
Italia  trembled  as  at  an  earthquake  drifting. 

Like  morning  mist  from  purest  ether  sifting, 

It  marched  along  the  Apenninian  strand, 

Glancing  adown  the  vales  on  either  hand, 

Then  vanished  like  the  dawn  to  daylight  shifting. 
Meanwhile  in  earthly  hearts  a  fear  did  rise, 

The  awful  presence  of  a  god  discerning, 

To  which  no  mortal  dared  to  lift  the  eyes. 

But  where  beyond  the  gates  the  sun  is  burning, 

The  races  dead  of  warlike  men  and  wise 
With  joy  saluted  the  great  soul’s  returning. 


THE  OX 
From  the  '  Poesie  ’ 

I  LOVE  thee,  pious  ox;  a  gentle  feeling 

Of  vigor  and  of  peace  thou  giv’st  my  heart. 
How  solemn,  like  a  monument,  thou  art! 
Over  wide  fertile  fields  thy  calm  gaze  stealing, 
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Unto  the  yoke  with  grave  contentment  kneeling, 

To  man’s  quick  work  thou  dost  thy  strength  impart. 

He  shouts  and  goads,  and  answering  thy  smart, 

Thou  turn’st  on  him  thy  patient  eyes  appealing. 

From  thy  broad  nostrils,  black  and  wet,  arise 

Thy  breath’s  soft  fumes;  and  on  the  still  air  swells, 

Like  happy  hymn,  thy  lowing’s  mellow  strain. 

In  the  grave  sweetness  of  thy  tranquil  eyes 
Of  emerald,  broad  and  still  reflected  dwells 
All  the  divine  green  silence  of  the  plain. 


DANTE 

From  the  '  Levia  Gravia  ’ 

O  DANTE,  why  is  it  that  I  adoring 

Still  lift  my  songs  and  vows  to  thy  stern  face, 
And  sunset  to  the  morning  gray  gives  place 
To  And  me  still  thy  restless  verse  exploring? 

Lucia  prays  not  for  my  poor  soul’s  resting; 

For  me  Matilda  tends  no  sacred  fount; 

For  me  in  vain  the  sacred  lovers  mount, 

O’er  star  and  star,  to  the  eternal  soaring. 

I  hate  the  Holy  Empire,  and  the  crown 
And  sword  alike  relentless  would  have  riven 
From  thy  good  Frederick  on  Olona’s  plains. 

Empire  and  Church  to  ruin  have  gone  down, 

And  yet  for  them  thy  songs  did  scale  high  heaven. 
Great  Jove  is  dead.  Only  the  song  remains. 


TO  SATAN 

From  the  '  Poesie  ’ 

TO  thee  my  verses, 

Unbridled  and  daring, 
Shall  mount,  O  Satan 
King  of  the  banquet! 
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Away  with  thy  sprinkling, 
O  Priest,  and  thy  droning, 
For  never  shall  Satan, 

O  Priest,  stand  behind  thee. 

See  how  the  rust  is 
Gnawing  the  mystical 
Sword  of  St.  Michael; 

And  how  the  faithful 

Wind-plucked  archangel 
Falls  into  emptiness; 

Frozen  the  thunder  in 
Hand  of  Jehovah. 

Like  to  pale  meteors,  or 
Planets  exhausted, 

Out  of  the  firmament 
Rain  down  the  angels. 

Here  in  the  matter 
Which  never  sleeps, 

King  of  phenomena, 

King  of  all  forms, 

Thou,  Satan,  livest. 

Thine  is  the  empire 
Felt  in  the  dark  eyes’ 
Tremulous  flashing, 

Whether  their  languishing 
Glances  resist,  or 
Glittering  and  tearful,  they 
Call  and  invite. 

How  shine  the  clusters 
With  happy  blood, 

So  that  the  furious 
Joy  may  not  perish, 

So  that  the  languishing 
Love  be  restored, 

And  sorrow  be  banished 
And  love  be  increased. 
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Thy  breath,  O  Satan! 

My  verse  inspires, 

When  from  my  bosom 
The  gods  I  defy 

Of  kings  pontifical, 

Of  kings  inhuman. 

Thine  is  the  lightning  that 
Sets  minds  to  shaking. 

For  thee  Arimane, 

Adonis,  Astarte; 

For  thee  lived  the  marbles, 
The  pictures,  the  parchments, 

When  the  fair  Venus 
Anadyomene 
Blessed  the  Ionian 
Heavens  serene. 

For  thee  were  roaring  the 
Forests  of  Lebanon, 

Of  the  fair  Cypri 
Lover  reborn; 

For  thee  rose  the  chorus, 

For  thee  raved  the  dances, 

For  thee  the  pure  shining 
Loves  of  the  virgins, 

Under  the  sweet-odored 
Palms  of  Idume, 

Where  break  in  white  foam 
The  Cyprian  waves. 

What  if  the  barbarous 
Nazarene  fury, 

Fed  by  the  base  rites 
Of  secret  feastings, 

Lights  sacred  torches 
To  burn  down  the  temples, 
Scattering  abroad 
The  scrolls  hieroglyphic? 
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In  thee  find  refuge 
The  humble-roofed  plebs, 
Who  have  not  forgotten 
The  gods  of  their  household. 

Thence  comes  the  power, 
Fervid  and  loving,  that, 
Filling  the  quick-throbbing 
Bosom  of  woman, 

Turns  to  the  succor 
Of  nature  enfeebled; 

A  sorceress  pallid, 

With  endless  care  laden. 

Thou  to  the  trance-holden 
Eye  of  the  alchemist, 

Thou  to  the  view  of  the 
Bigoted  mago, 

Showest  the  lightning-flash 
Of  the  new  time 
Shining  behind  the  dark 
Bars  of  the  cloister. 

Seeking  to  fly  from  thee. 
Here  in  the  world-life 
Hides  him  the  gloomy  monk 
In  Theban  deserts. 

O  soul  that  wanderest 
Far  from  the  straight  way, 
Satan  is  merciful.  — 

See  Heloisa! 

In  vain  you  wear  yourself 
Thin  in  rough  gown;  I 
Still  murmur  the  verses 
Of  Maro  and  Flaccus 

Amid  the  Davidic 
Psalming  and  wailing. 

And  —  Delphic  figures 
Close  at  thy  side  — 
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Rosy,  amid  the  dark 
Cowls  of  the  friars, 

Enters  Licorida, 

Enters  Glicera. 

Then  other  images 
Of  days  more  fair 
Come  to  dwell  with  thee 
In  thy  secret  cell. 

Lo!  from  the  pages  of 
Livy,  the  Tribunes 
All  ardent,  the  Consuls, 

The  crowds  tumultuous, 

Awake;  and  the  fantastic 
Pride  of  Italians 
Drives  them,  O  Monk, 

Up  to  the  Capitol; 

And  you  whom  the  flaming 
Fire  never  melted, 

Conjuring  voices, 

Wyclilfe  and  Huss, 

Send  to  the  broad  breeze 
The  cry  of  the  watchman:  — - 
"  The  age  renews  itself; 

Full  is  the  time.” 

Already  tremble 
The  miters  and  crowns. 

Forth  from  the  cloister 
Moves  the  rebellion. 

Under  his  stole,  see, 

Fighting  and  preaching, 
Brother  Girolamo 
Savonarola. 

Off  goes  the  tunic 
Of  Martin  Luther; 

Off  go  the  fetters 

That  bound  human  thought. 
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It  flashes  and  lightens, 
Girdled  with  flame; 

Matter,  exalt  thyself; 

Satan  has  won! 

A  fair  and  terrible 
Monster  unchained 
Courses  the  ocean 
Courses  the  earth. 

Flashing  and  smoking, 

Like  the  volcanoes,  he 
Climbs  over  mountains, 
Ravages  plains, 

Skims  the  abysses; 

Then  he  is  lost 
In  unknown  caverns 
And  ways  profound, 

Till  lo!  unconquered, 

From  shore  to  shore, 

Like  to  the  whirlwind, 

He  sends  forth  his  cry. 

Like  to  the  whirlwind 
Spreading  his  wings, 

He  passes,  O  people, 

Satan  the  great! 

Hail  to  thee,  Satan; 

Hail  the  rebellion! 

Hail,  of  the  reason  the 
Great  Vindicator! 

Sacred  to  thee  shall  rise 
Incense  and  vows. 

Thou  hast  the  god 
Of  the  priest  disenthroned! 
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TO  AURORA 
From  the  '  Odi  Barbare  ’ 

THOU  risest  and  kissest,  O  Goddess,  with  thy  rosy  breath,  the  clouds, 
Kissest  the  dusky  pinnacles  of  marble  temples. 

The  forests  feel  thee,  and  with  a  cool  shiver  awake; 

Up  soars  the  falcon,  flashing  in  eager  joy. 

Meanwhile  amid  the  wet  leaves  mutter  the  garrulous  nests, 

And  far  off  the  gray  gull  screams  over  the  purple  sea. 

First  to  delight  in  thee,  down  in  the  laborious  plain, 

Are  the  streams  which  glisten  amid  the  rustling  poplars. 

Daringly  the  sorrel  colt  breaks  away  from  his  feeding, 

Runs  to  the  brooks  with  high-lifted  mane,  neighing  in  the  wind. 

Wakeful  answer  from  the  huts  the  great  pack  of  the  hounds, 

And  the  whole  valley  is  filled  with  the  noisy  sound  of  their  barking. 

But  the  man  whom  thou  awakest  to  life-consuming  labor, 

He,  O  ancient  Youth,  O  Youth  eternal, 

Still  thoughtful  admires  thee,  even  as  on  the  mountain 
The  Aryan  Fathers  adored  thee,  standing  amid  their  white  oxen. 

Again  upon  the  wing  of  the  fresh  morning  flies  forth 

The  hymn  which  to  thee  they  sang  over  their  heaped-up  spears:  — 

"  Shepherdess  thou  of  heaven!  from  the  stalls  of  thy  jealous  sister 
Thou  loosest  the  rosy  kine,  and  leadest  them  back  to  the  skies; 

"  Thou  leadest  the  rosy  kine,  and  the  white  herds,  and  the  horses 
With  the  blond  flowing  manes  dear  to  the  brothers  Asvini.” 

Like  the  youthful  bride  who  goes  from  her  bath  to  her  spouse, 

Reflecting  in  her  eyes  the  love  of  him  her  lover, 

So  dost  thou  smiling  let  fall  the  light  garments  that  veil  thee, 

And  serene  to  the  heavens  thy  virgin  figure  reveal. 
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Flushed  thy  cheeks,  with  white  breast  panting,  thou  runnest 
To  the  sovereign  of  worlds,  to  the  fair  flaming  Suria, 

And  he  joins,  and,  in  a  bow,  stretches  around  his  mighty  neck 
Thy  rosy  arms;  but  at  his  terrible  glances  thou  fleest. 

’Tis  then  the  Asvinian  Twins,  the  cavaliers  of  heaven, 

Welcome  thee  rosily  trembling  in  thy  chariot  of  gold, 

And  thither  thou  turnest  where,  measured  the  road  of  glory, 

Wearied,  the  god  awaits  thee  in  the  dull  gloaming  of  eve. 

"  Gracious  thy  flight  be  above  us!  ”  so  invoked  thee  the  fathers; 

"  Gracious  the  going  of  thy  radiant  car  over  our  houses! 

"  Come  from  the  coasts  of  the  East  with  thy  good  fortune, 

Come  with  thy  flowering  oats  and  thy  foaming  milk; 

"  And  in  the  midst  of  the  calves,  dancing,  with  yellow  locks, 

All  offspring  shall  adore  thee,  O  Shepherdess  of  heaven!  ” 

So  sang  the  Aryans.  But  better  pleased  thee  Hymettus, 

Fresh  with  the  twenty  brooks  whose  banks  smelt  to  heaven  of  thyme; 

Better  pleased  thee  on  Hymettus  the  nimble-limbed,  mortal  huntsman, 
Who  with  the  buskined  foot  pressed  the  first  dews  of  the  morn. 

The  heavens  bent  down.  A  sweet  blush  tinged  the  forest  and  the  hills 
When  thou,  O  Goddess,  didst  descend. 

But  thou  descendedst  not;  rather  did  Cephalus,  drawn  by  thy  kiss, 

Mount  all  alert  through  the  air,  fair  as  a  beautiful  god  — 

Mount  on  the  amorous  winds  and  amid  the  sweet  odors, 

While  all  around  were  the  nuptials  of  flowers  and  the  marriage  of  streams. 

Wet  lies  upon  his  neck  the  heavy  tress  of  gold,  and  the  golden  quiver 
Reaches  above  his  white  shoulder,  held  by  the  belt  of  vermilion. 

O  fragrant  kisses  of  a  goddess  among  the  dews! 

O  ambrosia  of  love  in  the  world’s  youth-time! 

Dost  thou  also  love,  O  Goddess?  But  ours  is  a  wearied  race; 

Sad  is  thy  face,  O  Aurora,  when  thou  risest  over  our  towers. 
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The  dim  street-lamps  go  out;  and  without  even  glancing  at  thee, 

A  pale-faced  troop  go  home,  imagining  they  have  been  happy. 

Angrily  at  his  door  is  pounding  the  ill-tempered  laborer, 

Cursing  the  dawn  that  only  calls  him  back  to  his  bondage. 

Only  the  lover,  perhaps,  fresh  from  the  dreams  of  the  loved  one. 

His  blood  still  warm  from  her  kisses,  salutes  with  joy, 

Beholds  with  delight  thy  face,  and  feels  thy  cool  breathing  upon  him: 
Then  cries,  "  O  bear  me,  Aurora,  upon  thy  swift  courser  of  flame; 

"  Bear  me  up  into  the  fields  of  the  stars,  that  there,  looking  down, 

I  may  behold  the  earth  beneath  thy  rosy  light  smiling; 

"  Behold  my  fair  one,  in  the  face  of  the  rising  day, 

Let  fall  her  black  tresses  down  over  her  blushing  bosom.” 


RUIT  HORA 

O  GREEN  and  silent  solitudes,  far  from  the  rumors  of  men 
Hither  come  to  meet  us  true  friends  divine,  O  Lidia, 

Wine  and  love. 

O  tell  me  why  the  sea,  far  under  the  flaming  Hesperus 

Sends  such  mysterious  moanings;  and  what  songs  are  these,  O  Lidia, 

The  pines  are  chanting. 

See  with  what  longing  the  hills  stretch  their  arms  to  the  setting  sun. 

The  shadow  lengthens  and  holds  them;  they  seem  to  be  asking 

A  last  kiss,  O  Lidia! 

Translations  from  Frank  SewalPs  '  Giosue  Carducci  and  the  Hellenic  Re¬ 
action  in  Italy  ’  and  '  Carducci  and  the  Classic  Realism.’  By  permission  of 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 


ONE  of  the  chief  representatives  of  so-called  "  realistic  ”  fiction  in 
Italy  is  Giovanni  Verga,  who  was  born  in  Catania,  Sicily,  in  1840, 
and  died  in  January  1922.  His  youth  was  spent  in  Florence  and 
Milan;  and  after  living  a  number  of  years  in  his  native  district,  he  returned 
to  Milan,  living  there  many  years.  He  has  himself  acknowledged  that  his  best 
inspiration  has  come  from  the  places  which  he  knew  as  a  boy.  He  has  painted 
the  Sicilian  peasant  with  a  master  hand.  The  keen  jealousy  that  leads  too 
frequently  to  the  sudden  flash  of  the  stiletto;  the  grinding  poverty  which  is  in 
such  contrast  to  the  beauty  of  the  Sicilian  landscape;  the  squalid  sordidness 
that  looks  with  greater  sorrow  on  the  death  of  an  ass  than  the  death  of  wife 
or  child;  the  pathetic  history  of  the  girl  who  must  go  to  her  shame  because 
life  offers  no  aid  to  the  virtuous  poor;  the  father  deprived  of  his  son  who  must 
serve  his  time  in  the  army  —  all  these  motives  are  used  by  Verga  with  con¬ 
summate  power.  He  understands  the  force  of  contrast.  He  has  a  rapier  wit; 
the  laugh,  sardonic  too  often,  follows  on  the  heels  of  pathos.  But  it  is  pathos 
that  is  most  frequently  brought  into  play  —  pathos  and  the  tragic.  Few  of  his 
stories  are  not  tragic.  There  is  no  glamour  of  triumphant  virtue.  The  drama 
always  ends  with  death  and  defeat. 

The  best  known  of  Verga’s  works  is  the  '  Cavalleria  Rusticana,’  which  by 
reason  of  Mascagni’s  genius  has  become  familiar  to  opera-goers  all  over  the 
world.  The  story  is  short;  there  are  no  words  wasted:  for  a  moment  the  sky 
is  bright,  then  the  swift  tropic  storm  comes;  one  blinding  flash,  and  all  the 
ruin  is  accomplished.  Verga’s  flights  are  generally  short.  His  longest  story  — 
'  The  Malavoglias  ’  —  is  in  reality  a  welding  into  one  of  a  number  of  short 
stories.  But  throughout  there  is  the  same  minute  study  of  the  reality  —  the 
hard,  gloomy  life  of  the  peasant.  Verga,  in  the  introduction  or  proem  to 
one  of  his  Sicilian  tales,  gives  his  notion  of  what  fiction  should  be. 

"  The  simple  truth  of  human  life,”  he  says,  "  will  always  make  us  thought¬ 
ful;  will  always  have  the  effectiveness  of  reality,  of  genuine  tears,  of  the 
fevers  and  sensations  that  have  afflicted  the  flesh.  The  mysterious  processes 
whereby  conflicting  passions  mingle,  develop,  and  mature,  will  long  constitute 
the  chief  fascination  in  the  study  of  that  psychological  phenomenon  called 
the  plot  of  a  story,  and  which  modem  analysis  tries  to  follow  with  scientific 
care  through  the  hidden  paths  of  often  contradictory  complications.  ...  We 
replace  the  artistic  method,  to  which  we  owe  so  many  glorious  masterpieces,  by 
a  different  method,  more  painstaking  and  more  recondite:  we  willingly  sacri¬ 
fice  the  effect  of  the  catastrophe,  of  the  psychological  result,  as  it  was  seen 
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through  an  almost  divine  intuition  by  the  great  artists  of  the  past;  and  we 
employ  instead  a  logical  development,  inexorably  necessary,  less  unexpected, 
less  dramatic,  but  not  less  fateful.  We  are  more  modest,  if  not  more  humble; 
but  the  conquests  that  we  make  with  our  psychological  verities  will  be  none 
the  less  useful  to  the  art  of  the  future.  ...  I  have  a  firm  belief  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Novel,  the  completest  and  most  human  of  all  the  works  of  art, 
will  increase  until  the  affinity  and  cohesion  of  all  its  parts  will  be  so  perfect 
that  the  process  of  its  creation  will  remain  a  mystery  like  the  development  of 
human  passions  themselves.  I  have  a  firm  belief  that  the  harmony  of  its  forms 
will  be  so  absolute,  the  sincerity  of  its  reality  so  evident,  its  method  and 
justification  so  deeply  rooted,  that  the  artist’s  hand  will  remain  absolutely 
invisible. 

"  Then  the  romance  will  seem  to  portray  a  real  event;  and  the  work  of 
art  will  apparently  have  come  about  by  itself,  spontaneously  springing  into 
birth,  and  maturing  like  a  natural  fact,  without  any  point  of  contact  with  its 
author.  It  will  not  have  preserved  in  its  living  form  any  stamp  of  the  mind 
in  which  it  originated,  any  shade  of  the  eye  that  beheld  it,  any  trace  of  the 
lips  that  murmured  the  first  words  of  it  as  the  creative  fiat:  it  will  exist  by  its 
own  reason,  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  as  it  should  be  and  must  be,  palpitating 
with  life,  and  yet  as  immutable  as  a  bronze  statue,  the  author  of  which  has 
had  the  divine  courage  to  eclipse  himself,  and  disappear  in  his  immortal  work.” 

Verga’s  earlier  stories  show  decidedly  the  influence  of  the  French  school  of 
fiction.  His  society  novels  are  conventional  and  rather  vapid,  with  little 
native  power  manifested.  Such  stories  as  '  Helen’s  Husband,’  or  '  Eros,’  or 
'  Royal  Tiger,’  are  no  more  valuable  than  the  average  run  of  French  novels. 
Some  of  them  are  over-sentimental,  as  for  instance  the  '  Storia  di  una  Ca- 
pinera.’  But  his  Sicilian  stories  have  an  entirely  different  character.  They 
smack  of  real  life,  and  take  hold  of  the  imagination.  The  story-teller  has 
completely  effaced  himself.  You  forget  that  you  are  reading  fiction:  it  seems 
like  a  transcript  from  life. 

Nathan  Haskell  Dole 


PROPERTY 

From  '  Little  Novels  of  Sicily  ’  by  Giovanni  Verga,  translated  by  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence.  Copyright  by  Albert  and  Charles  Boni,  Inc.,  and  reprinted  by  permission 

THE  traveler  passing  along  by  the  Lake  of  Lentini,  stretched  out  there 
like  a  piece  of  dead  sea,  and  by  the  burnt-up  stubble  fields  of  the 
Plain  of  Catania,  and  the  evergreen  orange-trees  of  Francoforte, 
and  the  gray  cork-trees  of  Resecone,  and  the  deserted  pasture-lands  of  Pas- 
sanetto  and  Passinatello,  if  ever  he  asked,  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  the 
long  dusty  road,  under  the  sky  heavy  with  heat  in  the  hour  when  the  litter- 
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bells  ring  sadly  in  the  immense  campagna,  and  the  mules  let  their  heads  and 
tails  hang  helpless,  and  the  litter-driver  sings  his  melancholy  song  so  as  not  to 
be  overcome  by  the  malaria-sleep,  "  Whom  does  the  place  belong  to?  ”  was 
bound  to  get  for  answer,  "To  Mazzaro.”  And  passing  near  to  a  farmstead  as 
big  as  a  village,  with  store  barns  that  looked  like  churches,  and  crowds  of  hens 
crouching  in  the  shade  of  the  big  well,  and  the  women  putting  their  hands 
over  their  eyes  to  see  who  was  going  by: — "And  this  place?”  —  "To 
Mazzaro.”  —  And  you  went  on  and  on,  with  the  malaria  weighing  on  your 
eyes,  and  you  were  startled  by  the  unexpected  barking  of  a  dog,  as  you 
passed  an  endless,  endless  vineyard,  which  stretched  over  hill  and  plain, 
motionless,  as  if  the  dust  upon  it  were  weighing  it  down,  and  the  watchman, 
stretched  out  face  downwards  with  his  gun  beneath  him,  beside  the  valley, 
raised  his  head  sleepily  to  see  who  it  might  be.  "To  Mazzaro.”  —  Then  came 
an  olive  grove  thick  as  a  wood,  under  which  the  grass  never  grew,  and  the 
olive-gathering  went  on  until  March.  They  were  the  olive-trees  belonging  to 
Mazzaro.  And  towards  evening,  as  the  sun  sank  red  as  fire,  and  the  country¬ 
side  was  veiled  with  sadness,  you  met  the  long  files  of  Mazzaro’s  plows  coming 
home  softly,  wearily  from  the  fallow  land,  and  the  oxen  slowly  crossing  the 
ford,  with  their  muzzles  in  the  dark  water;  and  you  saw  on  the  far-off  grazing 
land  of  Canziria,  on  the  naked  slope,  the  immense  whitish  blotches  of  the 
flocks  of  Mazzaro;  and  you  heard  the  shepherd’s  pipe  resounding  through  the 
gullies,  and  the  bell  of  the  ram  sometimes  ringing  and  sometimes  not,  and 
the  solitary  singing  lost  in  the  valley. 

All  Mazzaro’s  property.  It  seemed  as  if  even  the  setting  sun  and  the 
whirring  cicalas  belonged  to  Mazzaro,  and  the  birds  which  went  on  a  short, 
leaping  flight  to  nestle  behind  the  clods,  and  the  crying  of  the  horned  owl  in 
the  wood.  It  was  as  if  Mazzaro  had  become  as  big  as  the  world,  and  you 
walked  upon  his  belly.  Whereas  he  was  an  insignificant  little  fellow,  said  the 
litter-driver,  and  you  wouldn’t  have  thought  he  was  worth  a  farthing,  to  look 
at  him,  with  no  fat  on  him  except  his  paunch,  and  it  was  a  marvel  however 
he  filled  that  in,  for  he  never  ate  anything  more  than  a  penn’orth  of  bread,  for 
all  that  he  was  rich  as  a  pig,  but  he  had  a  head  on  his  shoulders  that  was  keen 
as  a  diamond,  that  man  had. 

In  fact,  with  that  head  as  keen  as  a  diamond  he  had  got  together  all  the 
property,  whereas  previously  he  had  to  work  from  morning  till  night  hoeing, 
pruning,  mowing,  in  the  sun  and  rain  and  wind,  with  no  shoes  to  his  feet,  and 
not  a  rag  of  a  cloak  to  his  back;  so  that  everybody  remembered  the  days  when 
they  used  to  give  him  kicks  in  the  backside,  and  now  they  called  him  Excel¬ 
lency,  and  spoke  to  him  cap  in  hand.  But  for  all  that  he  hadn’t  got  stuck-up, 
now  that  all  the  Excellencies  of  the  neighborhood  were  in  debt  to  him,  so  that 
he  said  Excellency  meant  poor  devil  and  bad  payer;  he  still  wore  the  peasant’s 
stocking-cap,  only  his  was  made  of  black  silk,  which  was  his  only  grandeur, 
and  lately  he  had  started  wearing  a  felt  cap,  because  it  cost  less  than  the  silk 
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stocking-cap.  He  had  possessions  as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  and  he  was  a 
long-sighted  man  —  everywhere,  right  and  left,  before  and  behind,  in  moun¬ 
tain  and  plain.  More  than  five  thousand  mouths,  without  counting  the 
birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  fed  upon  his  lands,  without 
counting  his  own  mouth,  that  ate  less  than  any  of  them,  and  was  satisfied  with 
a  penn’orth  of  bread  and  a  bit  of  cheese,  gulped  down  as  fast  as  he  could, 
standing  in  a  corner  of  the  store-barn  big  as  a  church,  or  in  the  midst  of  the 
corn-dust,  so  that  you  could  hardly  see  him,  while  his  peasants  were  emptying 
the  sacks,  or  on  top  of  a  straw-sack,  when  the  wind  swept  the  frozen  country, 
in  the  time  of  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  or  with  his  head  inside  a  basket,  in  the 
hot  days  of  harvest-time.  He  didn’t  drink  wine,  and  he  didn’t  smoke,  he  didn’t 
take  snuff,  although  indeed  he  grew  plenty  of  tobacco  in  his  fields  beside  the 
river,  broad-leaved  and  tall  as  a  boy,  the  sort  that  is  sold  at  ninety  shillings. 
He  hadn’t  the  vice  of  gaming,  nor  of  women.  As  for  women  he’d  never  had 
to  bother  with  any  of  them  save  his  mother,  who  had  cost  him  actually  a 
dollar  when  he’d  had  her  carried  to  the  cemetery. 

And  he  had  thought  about  it  and  thought  about  it  times  enough,  all  that 
property  means,  when  he  went  with  no  shoes  to  his  feet,  to  work  on  the  land 
that  was  now  his  own,  and  he  had  proved  to  himself  what  it  was  to  earn 
his  shilling  a  day  in  the  month  of  July,  to  work  on  with  your  back  bent  for 
fourteen  hours,  with  the  foreman  on  horseback  behind  you,  laying  about  you 
with  a  stick  if  you  stood  up  to  straighten  yourself  for  a  minute.  Therefore  he 
had  not  let  a  minute  of  his  whole  life  pass  by  that  wasn’t  devoted  to  the 
acquiring  of  property;  and  now  his  plows  were  as  many  as  the  long  stream 
of  crows  that  arrive  in  November;  and  other  strings  of  mules,  endless,  carried 
the  seed;  the  women  who  were  kept  squatting  in  the  mire,  from  October  to 
March,  picking  up  his  olives,  you  couldn’t  count  them,  as  you  can’t  count  the 
magpies  that  come  to  steal  the  olives;  and  in  vintage  time  whole  villages  came 
to  his  vineyards,  so  that  as  far  as  ever  you  could  hear  folks  singing,  in  the 
countryside,  it  was  at  Mazzaro’s  vintage.  And  then  at  harvest  time  Mazzaro’s 
reapers  were  like  an  army  of  soldiers,  so  that  to  feed  all  those  folks,  with 
biscuit  in  the  morning  and  bread  and  bitter  oranges  at  nine  o’clock  and  at 
midday,  and  home-made  macaroni  in  the  evening,  it  took  shoals  of  money, 
and  they  dished  up  the  ribbon-macaroni  in  the  kneading-troughs  as  big  as 
wash-tubs.  For  that  reason,  when  nowadays  he  went  on  horseback  along  the 
long  line  of  his  reapers,  his  cudgel  in  his  hand,  he  didn’t  miss  a  single  one  of 
them  with  his  eye  and  kept  shouting  "  Bend  over  it,  boys!  ”  He  had  to  have  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  all  the  year  round,  spending,  and  simply  for  the  land-tax 
the  King  took  so  much  from  him  that  Mazzaro  went  into  a  fever  every  time. 

However,  every  year  all  those  store-barns  as  big  as  churches  were  filled  up 
with  grain  so  that  you  had  to  raise  up  the  roof  to  get  it  all  in;  and  every  time 
Mazzaro  sold  his  wine  it  took  over  a  day  to  count  the  money,  all  good  dollar 
pieces,  for  he  didn’t  want  any  of  your  dirty  paper  in  payment  for  his  goods, 
and  he  went  to  buy  dirty  paper  only  when  he  had  to  pay  the  King,  or  other 
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people;  and  at  the  cattle-fairs  the  herds  belonging  to  Mazzaro  covered  all 
the  fair-ground,  and  choked  up  the  roads,  till  it  took  half  a  day  to  let  them 
go  past,  and  the  saint  in  procession  with  the  band  had  at  times  to  turn  down 
another  street,  to  make  way  for  them. 

And  all  that  property  he  had  got  together  himself,  with  his  own  hands  and 
his  own  head,  with  not  sleeping  at  night,  with  catching  ague  and  malaria,  with 
slaving  from  dawn  till  dark,  and  going  round  under  sun  and  rain,  and  wearing 
out  his  boots  and  his  mules  —  wearing  out  everything  except  himself,  thinking 
of  his  property,  which  was  all  he  had  in  the  world,  for  he  had  neither  children 
nor  grandchildren,  nor  relations  of  any  sort;  he’d  got  nothing  but  his  property. 
And  when  a  man  is  made  like  that,  it  just  means  he  is  made  for  property. 

And  property  was  made  for  him.  It  really  seemed  as  if  he  had  a  magnet 
for  it,  because  property  likes  to  stay  with  those  who  know  how  to  keep  it,  and 
don’t  squander  it  like  that  baron  who  had  previously  been  Mazzaro’s  master, 
and  had  taken  him  out  of  charity,  naked  and  ignorant,  to  work  on  his  fields; 
and  the  baron  had  been  owner  of  all  those  meadows,  and  all  those  woods,  and 
all  those  vineyards,  and  all  those  herds,  so  that  when  he  came  down  to  visit 
his  estates  on  horseback,  with  his  keepers  behind  him,  he  seemed  like  a  king, 
and  they  got  ready  his  lodging  and  his  dinner  for  him,  the  simpleton,  so  that 
everybody  knew  the  hour  and  the  minute  when  he  was  due  to  arrive,  and 
naturally  they  didn’t  let  themselves  be  caught  with  their  hands  in  the  sack. 

"  That  man  absolutely  asks  to  be  robbed!  ”  said  Mazzaro,  and  he  almost 
burst  himself  laughing  when  the  baron  kicked  his  behind,  and  he  rubbed  his 
rear  with  his  hand,  muttering:  "  Fools  should  stop  at  home.  Property  doesn’t 
belong  to  those  that  have  got  it,  but  to  those  who  know  how  to  acquire  it.” 
He,  on  the  contrary,  since  he  had  acquired  his  property,  certainly  didn’t  send 
to  say  whether  he  was  coming  to  superintend  the  harvest,  or  the  vintage,  and 
when  and  in  what  way,  but  he  turned  up  unexpectedly  on  foot  or  on  mule- 
back,  without  keepers,  with  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  pocket,  and  he  slept  beside 
his  own  sheaves,  with  his  eyes  open  and  the  gun  between  his  legs. 

And  in  that  way  Mazzaro  little  by  little  became  master  of  the  baron’s 
possessions;  and  the  latter  was  turned  out,  first  from  the  olive  groves,  then 
from  the  vineyards,  then  from  the  grazing-land,  and  then  from  the  farmsteads, 
and  finally  from  his  very  mansion,  so  that  not  a  day  passed  but  he  was  signing 
stamped  paper,  and  Mazzaro  put  his  own  brave  cross  underneath.  Nothing 
was  left  to  the  baron  but  the  stone  shield  that  used  to  stand  over  his  entrance- 
door —  which  was  the  only  thing  he  hadn’t  wanted  to  sell,  saying  to  Mazzaro: 
"  There’s  only  this,  out  of  everything  I’ve  got,  which  is  no  use  for  you.”  And 
that  was  true;  Mazzaro  had  no  use  for  it,  and  wouldn’t  have  given  two  cents 
for  it.  The  baron  still  said  thou  to  him,  but  he  didn’t  kick  his  behind  any 
longer. 

"  Ah  what  a  fine  thing,  to  have  Mazzaro’s  fortune!  ”  folks  said,  but  they 
didn’t  know  what  it  had  taken  to  make  that  fortune,  how  much  thinking,  how 
much  struggling,  how  many  lies,  how  much  danger  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys, 
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and  how  that  head  that  was  sharp  as  a  diamond  had  worked  day  and  night, 
better  than  a  mill-wheel,  to  get  all  that  property  together.  If  the  proprietor  of 
a  piece  of  farm- land  adjoining  his  persisted  in  not  giving  it  up  to  him,  and 
wanted  to  take  Mazzaro  by  the  throat,  he  had  to  find  some  stratagem  to  force 
him  to  sell,  to  make  him  fail,  in  spite  of  the  peasant’s  shrewdness.  He  went 
to  him,  for  example,  boasting  about  the  fertility  of  a  holding  which  wouldn’t 
even  produce  lupins,  and  kept  on  till  he  made  him  believe  that  it  was  the 
promised  land,  till  the  poor  devil  let  himself  be  persuaded  into  leasing  it,  to 
speculate  with  it,  and  then  he  lost  the  lease,  his  house,  and  his  own  bit  of  land, 
which  Mazzaro  got  hold  of  —  for  a  bit  of  bread.  And  how  many  annoyances 
Mazzaro  had  to  put  up  with!  His  half-profits  peasants  coming  to  complain  of 
the  bad  seasons,  his  debtors  always  sending  their  wives  in  a  procession  to  tear 
their  hair  and  beat  their  breasts  trying  to  persuade  him  not  to  turn  them  out 
and  put  them  in  the  street,  by  seizing  their  mule  or  their  donkey,  so  that  they’d 
not  have  anything  to  eat. 

"  You  see  what  I  eat,”  he  replied.  "  Bread  and  onion!  and  I’ve  got  all  those 
store-barns  cram-full,  and  I’m  owner  of  all  that  stuff.”  And  if  they  asked  him 
for  a  handful  of  beans  from  all  that  stuff,  he  said: 

"  What,  do  you  think  I  stole  them?  Don’t  you  know  what  it  costs,  to  sow 
them,  and  harvest  them?  ”  And  if  they  asked  him  for  a  cent  he  said  he  hadn’t, 
got  one.  He  never  had  a  half-a-dollar  in  his  pocket;  it  took  all  his  money  to 
make  that  property  yield  and  increase,  and  money  came  and  went  like  a  river 
through  the  house.  Besides  money  didn’t  matter  to  him;  he  said  it  wasn’t 
property,  and  as  soon  as  he’d  got  together  a  certain  sum  he  immediately  bought 
a  piece  of  land;  because  he  wanted  to  get  so  that  he  had  as  much  land  as  the 
King,  and  be  better  than  the  King,  because  the  King  can  neither  sell  his  land 
nor  say  it  is  his  own. 

Only  one  thing  grieved  him,  and  that  was  that  he  was  beginning  to  get 
old,  and  he  had  to  leave  the  earth  there  behind  him.  This  was  an  injustice 
on  God’s  part,  that  after  having  slaved  one’s  life  away  getting  property  to¬ 
gether,  when  you’ve  got  it,  and  you’d  like  some  more,  you  have  to  leave  it 
behind  you.  And  he  remained  for  hours  sitting  on  a  small  basket,  with  his 
chin  in  his  hands,  looking  at  his  vineyards  growing  green  beneath  his  eyes, 
and  his  fields  of  ripe  wheat  waving  like  a  sea,  and  the  olive  groves  veiling 
the  mountains  like  a  mist,  and  if  a  half-naked  boy  passed  in  front  of  him,  bent 
under  his  load  like  a  tired  ass,  he  threw  his  stick  at  his  legs,  out  of  envy,  and 
muttered:  "Look  at  him  with  his  length  of  days  in  front  of  him;  him  who’s 
got  nothing  to  bless  himself  with!  ” 

So  that  when  they  told  him  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  turning  away  from 
his  property,  and  thinking  of  his  soul,  he  rushed  out  into  the  courtyard  like 
a  madman,  staggering,  and  went  round  killing  his  own  ducks  and  turkeys, 
hitting  them  with  his  stick  and  screaming:  "You’re  my  own  property,  you 
come  along  with  me!  ” 


THE  condemnation  by  the  Church  of  '  II  Santo  ’  and  '  Leila  ’  has  tended 
to  make  Fogazzaro  the  object  of  polemics  better  calculated  to  spread 
his  fame  than  to  elucidate  his  art.  It  has  won  him  an  eminence  among 
radicals  he  was  the  first  to  disclaim.  It  has  laid  far  too  great  emphasis  upon  his 
value  as  critic  and  thinker,  for  Fogazzaro  as  an  ethicist  is  a  mystic  authori¬ 
tarian.  He  is  interested  in  finding  divine  sanction  and  psychological  basis  for 
conclusions  previously  accepted  from  social  tradition.  His  pseudo-philosophical 
essays  ('  Ascensioni  Umane  ’)  attempt  to  square  an  ultra-amateurish  notion 
of  Darwin  with  a  poetic  perception  of  Saint  Augustine.  He  is  one  of  the 
critics,  so  common  in  every  age,  who  would  adapt  dogma  to  progress  by 
showing  that  the  new  is  really  old.  Fogazzaro  seeks  in  every  science  materials 
to  justify  his  preconceptions.  This  is  as  true  of  his  psychology  as  of  his 
science  and  philosophy.  No  one  is  going  to  deny  this  right  to  any  citizen,  and 
Fogazzaro  is  pre-eminently  a  citizen-thinker.  On  this  point  Catholics  as  well 
as  liberals  ought  readily  to  agree,  in  order,  once  and  for  all,  to  ground  the 
eminence  of  Fogazzaro  on  the  solid  base  of  his  artistic  merit,  where  his  figure 
rises  in  its  own  distinctive  grandeur. 

In  thus  denying  value  to  the  citizen’s  thought  of  Fogazzaro  we  in  no  way 
impugn  his  value  as  a  citizen.  Fogazzaro,  as  a  character,  stands  out  in  contrast 
not  only  with  another  distinguished  figure  of  Italian  letters,  but  with  a  whole 
army  of  post-Romantic  litterateurs  whose  lives  shine  rather  for  richness  and 
variety  of  experience  than  for  singleness  of  moral  purpose.  Fogazzaro  was  a 
gentleman,  of  considerable  wealth,  of  aristocratic  tastes.  The  tenderness  of 
family  relationships  warmed  every  comer  of  his  life,  as  well  as  of  his  art.  He 
was  a  lavish  contributor  to  the  charities  of  Vicenza,  his  native  city.  A  certain 
stiffness  is  suggested  by  the  quality  of  his  wider  social  and  literary  associations. 
It  is  well  to  recall  these  facts;  for  this  aristocratic  environment  becomes,  in 
Fogazzaro’s  work,  wholly  self-conscious,  conscious  also  of  its  ultimate  and 
purest  ideals.  Fogazzaro’s  art  is  intensely  personal.  His  personality  never 
detaches  itself  from  its  social  class.  This  class  has  a  history,  which,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  is  the  history  of  modern  Italy  in  one  aspect  of  life  where  Italy  is 
most  Italian.  Carducci  is  representative  of  part  of  the  Italian  past,  just  as 
D’Annunzio  may  reflect  some  potentialities  of  Italy’s  future.  Fogazzaro  was 
the  continuation  of  a  representative  tradition  already  glorious  —  Rosmini, 
Gioberti  Manzoni,  the  practical  idealists  of  the  Italian  Risorgimento. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  between  1797  and  1859,  the  Italian  revolution 
had  not  only  to  dethrone  Jesuitism,  but  also  to  combat  the  eighteenth-century 
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philosophy  of  France  and  the  Hegelian  and  pseudo-Hegelian  philosophy  of 
Germany,  with  which  most  of  the  extremist  agitation  for  freedom  was  affected. 
The  national  movement  succeeded  only  from  the  time  it  was  clearly  destined 
to  remain  Catholic.  This,  in  view  of  the  perennial  attitude  of  the  Papacy 
toward  the  political  question,  has  only  recently  lost  for  Italians  its  character 
as  a  painful  dilemma.  Save  that,  since  1871,  the  position  of  the  problem  has 
been  somewhat  changed:  before  then  it  was  a  question  of  Catholicizing  the 
national  aspiration,  while  since  it  has  been  a  question  of  nationalizing 
the  Catholic  spirit.  Catholic  patriotism,  in  its  struggle  toward  coherence,  has 
been  one  of  the  epic  motives  of  Italian  life  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 
Of  this  motive  in  its  second  form,  Fogazzaro  was  the  poet. 

Looking  back  to  the  first  extensive  work  of  Fogazzaro,  to  '  Miranda,’  we 
have  all  his  characteristic  motives.  There  is  a  ferocious  anguish  in  this  simple 
tale  of  hopeless  fidelity  to  love:  but  its  gloom  is  illumined  by  the  beauty  of 
strong  character  divinely  sustained  in  faith.  Miranda  loves  once  and  loves 
forever.  And  this  wondrous  love,  unrewarded  in  the  realm  of  justice,  finds  — 
as  we  are  led  to  hope  —  its  true,  its  eternal  reward  in  the  sphere  of  divine 
charity.  The  mystic  element  in  this  tale  in  verse  is  not  obtrusive,  but  every¬ 
where  implicit.  Furthermore  its  presence  can  be  documented  from  the  letters 
of  Fogazzaro.  Miranda’s  sacrifice  is  possible  only  because  she  is  sustained  by 
her  faith,  a  faith  which  derives  its  unshakable  firmness,  its  curative  power 
from  the  faith  and  the  hope  of  the  world.  Fogazzaro  is  not  the  first  to  have 
drawn  tragic  emotions  from  the  juxtaposition  of  love  and  death.  He  is  one  of 
the  great  poets  of  the  eternal  separation.  This  motive  drapes  its  melancholy 
about  all  the  sweetness  and  melody  of  '  Miranda.’  Only  its  richer  and  more 
socially  oriented  developments  give  artistic  value  and  significance  to  Fogaz- 
zaro’s  later  work. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  emphasize  the  deep  Italianity  of  these  motivations  of 
'  Miranda.’  The  gloom  which  is  so  characteristic  of  contemporary  Italian 
letters  finds  here,  in  striking  obviousness,  its  roots  in  Catholic  idealism.  But 
whereas  the  tearful  sentimentality  of  present-day  writers  is  too  often  self- 
sufficient  but  rarely  aware  of  its  own  causative  spiritual  affiliations  —  in  other 
words  remaining  deficient  in  social  bearing  and  outlook  —  the  wider  orien¬ 
tation  we  have  referred  to  comes  to  Fogazzaro  precisely  from  his  social  self- 
consciousness.  Viewed  in  this  relation  the  conception  of  Fogazzaro’s  tetralogy, 
which  begins  with  '  Piccolo  Mondo  Antico,’  and  passing  through  '  Piccolo 
Mondo  Moderno  ’  and  '  11  Santo,’  ends  with  '  Leila,’  is  little  short  of  gigantic; 
in  the  sense  that  these  works  examine  the  reaction  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
Catholic  spirit,  with  all  its  limitations  of  inherited  tradition  and  inherent 
contradiction,  to  the  modern  world. 

Fogazzaro’s  problem  thus  defined  presents  in  reality  two  aspects:  a  criticism 
of  modern  society,  and  a  criticism  of  Catholicism.  He  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  latter  of  these  aspects,  perhaps  because  all  he  might  say  of  the 
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former  is  implicit  in  what  he  does  say  of  the  latter.  For  Fogazzaro  the  world 
of  his  day  presented  to  the  decent  citizen,  who  would  work  for  human  well-being, 
two  methods  and  two  ideals:  rational  humanitarianism  —  justice;  and  ethical 
spirituality  —  charity.  As  a  Catholic,  as  an  Italian,  as  a  man,  Fogazzaro  chooses 
the  latter.  Christianity  bears  within  itself  the  evidence  of  its  eternity  ('  Leila  ’) ; 
the  living  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  spirit,  are  miraculously 
demonstrated  to  minds  disposed  by  will  to  receive  the  evidence,  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  conscious  mental  and  spiritual  experience  ('  Piccolo  Mondo  Mod- 
erno,’  and  passim) .  But  those  strong  minds,  conscious  of  their  clear  intellect, 
passionate  in  their  devotion  to  the  humane  ideals  of  noble  character  (Luisa  in 
'  Piccolo  Mondo  Antico  ’) ,  will  find,  pragmatically,  that  only  in  faith  can 
the  crushing  realities  of  life  be  met,  only  in  charity  is  justice  obtainable. 

Thus,  above  rational  ethical  values,  Fogazzaro  creates  spiritual  values  of 
a  higher  order,  which  embrace  the  lower,  and  without  which  the  lower  cannot 
exist.  Only  within  the  Church  and  through  its  dogmas  and  rites  can  the  indi¬ 
vidual  attain  and  realize  in  action  these  higher  values.  But  is  the  Church 
actually  fulfilling  this  high  mission  of  interpreting  spirituality  to  the  world? 
Yes  (Franco,  Don  Giuseppe  Flores,  Don  Aurelio,  Piero  Maironi,  Donna 
Fedele)  and  no  (the  whole  background  of  the  "  little  modern  and  ancient 
world  ”) ,  perhaps  rather  no  than  yes.  Certainly  in  our  society  social  problems 
must  be  met;  new  conceptions  of  duty,  greater  approximations  to  justice  are 
to  be  created.  The  Church  has  to  decide  whether  it  will  captain  the  march 
toward  progress,  or  whether  it  will  leave  that  task  and  the  glory  of  it  to 
rational  humanitarianism  (socialism,  liberalism,  industrial  revolution) .  In 
'  11  Santo  ’  and  '  Leila  ’  Fogazzaro  presents  his  conception  of  the  spiritual 
reform  that  must  take  place  within  the  Church,  the  goal  the  Church  must 
attain,  the  dangers  that  beset  the  path  of  the  reformer.  In  all  this,  Fogazzaro’s 
dialectic  is  skilfully  evolved;  the  life  philosophies  he  would  combat  are  in¬ 
carnated  in  the  characters  we  love  (Luisa,  Enrico,  Jeanne,  Leila) ,  while  no 
socialist  could  be  more  merciless  than  he  in  the  portrayal  of  clerical  depravity 
and  Catholic  pharisaism. 

A  distinguished  thinker,  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  has  found  the  charm  of  Fogaz¬ 
zaro  in  the  deep  seriousness  of  this  historic  and  social  setting  of  his  novels. 
This  setting  (save  perhaps  in  '  Piccolo  Mondo  Antico  ’)  is  suggested  rather 
than  described.  It  too  is  implicit  in  character  portrayal  rather  than  explicit 
in  plot.  It  reveals  its  presence,  rather  than  in  social  criticism,  in  an  undertone 
of  earnest  civic  purpose  fundamental  in  all  of  Fogazzaro’s  extremely  rich  and 
complicated  lyric  moods.  These  moods,  when  most  intense  and  most  char¬ 
acteristic,  rise  usually  from  the  conflict  in  individuals  between  the  higher 
spiritual  ideals  we  have  indicated  and  the  natural  impulses  of  human  nature. 
In  '  Miranda  ’  Fogazzaro  was  the  poet  of  separation.  In  his  social  novels  he 
is  the  poet  of  renunciation,  separation  willed  at  the  dictates  of  ideals,  consoled, 
and  sanctified  to  eternity  by  the  attainment  of  the  enduring  riches  of  faith, 
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integrated  in  the  infinite  store  of  vicarious  sacrifice  which  as  the  ages  pass 
will  redeem  the  world. 

We  have,  in  Fogazzaro,  people  who  renounce  wealth,  personal  comfort,  am¬ 
bition,  society.  But  the  great  artistic  facts  are  love  and  death,  Luisa  and 
Ombretta,  if  you  wish,  or  Jeanne  Desalle  and  Piero  Maironi.  In  'Leila,’  too, 
is  the  grim  desperation  of  eternal  loss,  long  sustained  by  "  comedy  relief,” 
that  prepares  for  the  high  flights  of  lyric  fervor.  But  through  the  darkness 
breaks  the  light  of  faith,  with  its  sense  of  peace  and  security,  ultimate  union 
in  love,  ultimate  intoxication  with  divine  joy:  Refecit  nos;  me  reddidit  tibi 
et  te  mihi  [He  made  us  anew;  he  restored  me  to  thee  and  thee  to  me],  but, 
as  Fogazzaro  adds  —  in  lumine  vitce  [in  the  light  of  life]. 

Limitless  anguish,  then,  and  infinite  consolation.  The  image  that  binds 
Fogazzaro’s  tetralogy  into  close  esthetic  unity  is  the  cemetery  of  Oria,  among 
the  crags  of  Lake  Lugano.  There  sleeps  the  little  child  Ombretta,  who  died 
that  she  might  take  her  mother  by  the  hand  and  lead  her  to  the  perfect  vision 
of  love  and  life.  There  sleep  Franco  and  Luisa  in  the  life  of  the  Lord,  caressing 
with  the  hand  of  love  the  feverish  brow  of  Piero  Maironi.  There,  over  the 
grave  of  Piero,  Jeanne  Desalle  will  perform  the  last  act  of  redeeming  sacrifice. 
There  Massimo  Alberti  will  consecrate  himself  to  the  love  of  Leila,  and  to 
the  faith  of  Donna  Fedele.  The  great  fact  in  human  life  is  death.  The  graves 
of  Oria  are  the  symbol  of  death’s  annihilation.  Through  them  the  souls 
of  the  dear  ones  left  behind  are  united  with  the  forces  of  spiritual  greatness 
which  live  and  work  through  eternity.  Before  them  the  turmoils  of  passion,  dis¬ 
appointment,  despair,  are  changed  to  hope,  confidence,  realization. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Fogazzaro  draws  deeply  upon  filial,  paternal,  and 
maternal  emotions,  conceived  both  in  natural  and  mystic  relations  (see  es¬ 
pecially  '  Leila  ’) .  There  is  something  distinctive  about  Fogazzaro’s  marvelous 
lyric  portrayal  of  suppressed  sensuousness,  of  which  the  best  example  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  second  romance,  '  Daniele  Cortis.’  Even  Enrico  Panzacchi,  who 
professes  inability  to  rise  to  the  heights  of  Fogazzaro’s  mystic  vision,  cannot 
be  insensible  to  the  sustained  volitional  tension  which  gives  such  a  striking 
and  cogent  ethical  value  to  all  these  novels. 

The  extrinsic  accessories  to  Fogazzaro’s  art  make  themselves  felt  most 
apparently  in  the  works  of  his  earlier  maturity  — '  Miranda,’  '  Malombra,’ 

'  Daniele  Cortis  ’  —  and  in  his  minor  works.  A  careful  analysis  of  '  Eden 
Anto’  (there  are  two  important  collections  of  tales,  'Fedele’  and  ' Idilli 
Spezzati,’  and  several  volumes  of  verse  condensed  later  in  '  Poesie  ’)  or  of 
'  Nadeide  ’  would  show  all  of  Fogazzaro’s  philosophy  and  all  of  his  technical 
devices.  He  is  a  master  of  "  comedy  relief,”  especially  developed  in  minor 
characters,  vividly  intuited  and  carefully  worked  out.  Here  he  draws  richly 
upon  regional  types,  who  reveal  themselves  in  their  native  dialects.  Equally 
remarkable  are  his  expositions,  which  start  far  afield,  and  elaborate  the  back¬ 
ground,  playing  skilfully  upon  the  reader’s  curiosity  in  a  manner  perfected, 
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perhaps  exaggerated,  by  Salvatore  di  Giacomo.  The  symbolical  interpretation 
of  natural  scenery  —  Fogazzaro’s  lingers  most  willingly  on  turbulent  imagery, 
wind,  rain,  gathering  storms,  with  an  occasional  moonlight,  and  in  '  Leila,’  the 
suffocating  perfume  of  flowers  —  is  second  in  importance  only  to  music.  Here 
Fogazzaro  revels  in  delight.  The  "  Mystic  Prelude  ”  to  '  Leila  ’  is  only  one  of 
numberless  specimens  of  symphonic  development  in  his  works,  which  are 
cluttered  with  musical  erudition.  The  effect  of  music  is  sought  repeatedly,  and 
somewhat  artificially  perhaps  at  times,  as  in  '  Miranda  ’  and  '  Daniele  Cortis,’ 
where  there  are  rhythmic  recurrences  of  resonant  and  suggestive  sentences 
deeply  fraught  with  passion  and  pregnant  with  the  mellow  anguish  of  memory. 
Who  can  forget  the  melody  of  vocalic  rhyme  that  breaks  into  the  blank 
verse  of  '  Miranda  ’? 

Quando  piu  ferve  intorno  a  me  la  danza, 

Quand’  alto  il  riso  nei  conviti  suona, 

Uanima  mia  nella  sua  buia  stanza 
Di  te,  di  te,  solo  di  te  ragiona.  .  .  . 

[When  most  the  dance  around  me  seethes, 

When  loud  the  banquet  laughter  rings, 

My  soul  in  its  dark  chamber  breathes 
And  of  thee,  of  thee  only,  sings.} 

Or  "  Hieme  et  restate,  et  prope  et  procul,  usque  dum  vivam  et  ultra  ”  [In 
winter  and  summer,  near  and  far,  throughout  life  and  beyond  it},  from 
'  Daniele  Cortis  ’  —  only  one  of  the  Latin  epigraphs,  so  rich  in  stately  elegance, 
which  ring  through  the  memory  for  years? 

The  total  effect  that  Fogazzaro’s  work  produces  is  one  of  extraordinary 
fibrousness  and  solidity.  Of  pure  sentimentality  there  is  little  —  unless  perhaps 
in  '  II  Mistero  del  Poeta,’  which  has  enjoyed  a  vogue  precisely  for  that.  The 
social  and  ethical  vision  of  Fogazzaro  separates  him  distinctly  from  the 
maudlin  tearfulness  of  so  much,  too  much,  contemporary  Italian  art.  He  is 
more  truly  a  religious  poet  than  Dante.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  interpreters 
of  mystic  emotion  since  Dante’s  time. 

Biographical  Note.  —  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  bom  at  Vicenza,  March  25, 
1842,  died  at  Vicenza,  March  7,  1911;  son  of  Mariano  and  Teresa  Barrera 
Fogazzaro;  friend  and  pupil  of  Giacomo  Zanella;  educated  at  Padua;  in  1866 
married  Margherita  Valmarana,  having  three  children,  Gina,  Mariano,  and 
Maria.  Of  a  family  of  considerable  wealth,  Fogazzaro  lived  most  of  his  life  on 
his  estates  at  Vicenza  and  in  the  region  of  Lake  Lugano.  He  performed  a 
variety  of  civic  duties  in  his  native  city  (education,  public  monuments,  chari¬ 
ties)  .  He  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  as  a  popular  lecturer.  His  works 
include  his  first  publication  of  verse,  1863;  '  Miranda,’  1874;  '  Valsolda,’  1876, 
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English,  French,  Russian,  Spanish  translations;  'Malombra,’  novel,  1881; 
'Daniele  Cortis,’  1885,  translated  as  'The  Politician’;  '  Fedele,’  tales,  1887; 
'  II  Mistero  del  Poeta,’  1888;  '  Racconti  Brevi,’  1894;  '  Piccolo  Mondo  Antico,’ 
translated  as  'The  Patriot,’  1896;  '  Poesie  Scelte,’  1898;  '  Ascensioni  Umane,’ 
1899;  'Piccolo  Mondo  Moderno,’  translated  as  'The  Sinner,’  1901;  '  Idilli 
Spezzati,’  tales,  1901;  'Scene,’  1903;  'll  Santo,’  translated  as  'The  Saint,’ 
1903;  '  Le  Poesie,’  1908,  his  best  collection  o£  verse;  '  Leila,’  1910. 

Arthur  Livingston 


RISOTTO  AND  TRUFFLES 
From  '  The  Patriot  ’ 

ON  the  lake  a  cold  breva  [a  sudden,  violent  north  wind]  was  blowing, 
striving  to  drive  away  the  gray  clouds  which  clung  heavily  about  the 
dark  mountain-tops.  Indeed,  when  the  Pasottis  reached  Casarico  on 
their  way  down  from  Albogasio  Superiore,  it  had  not  yet  begun  to  rain.  The 
waves  beat  and  thundered  on  the  shore,  jostling  the  boats  at  their  moorings, 
while  flashing  tongues  of  white  foam  showed,  here  and  there,  as  far  as  the 
frowning  banks  of  the  Doi  over  yonder.  But  down  in  the  west,  at  the  end  of 
the  lake,  a  line  of  light  could  be  seen,  a  sign  of  approaching  calm,  of  the 
diminishing  breva,  and  behind  the  gloomy  Caprino  hill  appeared  the  first 
misty  rain.  Pasotti,  in  his  full  dress  black  overcoat,  a  tall  hat  on  his  head,  his 
hand  grasping  a  thick  bamboo  walking-stick,  was  pacing  nervously  along  the 
shore,  peering  now  in  this  direction,  now  in  that,  or  stopping  to  beat  his  stick 
upon  the  ground,  and  to  shout  for  that  ass  of  a  boatman,  who  had  not  yet 
appeared. 

The  little  black  boat,  with  its  red  cushions,  its  red  and  white  awning,  its 
movable  seat,  used  only  on  special  occasions,  fixed  crosswise  in  its  place,  the 
oars  lying  ready  amidship,  was  struggling,  buffeted  by  the  waves,  between  two 
coal  barges,  which  hardly  moved. 

"  Pin!  ”  shouted  Pasotti,  growing  more  and  more  angry.  "  Pin!  ” 

The  only  answer  was  the  regular,  constant  thundering  of  the  waves  on  the 
shore,  and  the  bumping  of  one  boat  against  another.  At  that  moment  one 
would  have  said  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  live  dog  in  the  whole  of  Casarico. 
Only  a  plaintive,  old  voice,  like  the  husky  falsetto  of  a  ventriloquist,  groaned 
from  beneath  the  portico  — 

"  Hadn’t  we  better  walk?  ” 

At  last  Pin  appeared  in  the  direction  of  San  Mamette. 

"  Hurry  up,  there!  ”  shrieked  Pasotti,  raising  his  arms.  The  man  began 
to  run. 
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"  Beast!  ”  Pasotti  roared.  "  It  was  with  good  reason  they  gave  you  the  name 
of  a  dog!  ” 

"  Hadn’t  we  better  walk,  Pasotti?  ”  groaned  the  plaintive  voice.  "  Let  us 
walk!  ” 

Pasotti  continued  to  abuse  the  boatman,  who  was  hastily  unfastening  the 
chain  of  his  boat  from  a  ring,  fixed  in  the  bank.  Presently  he  turned  towards  the 
portico,  with  an  authoritative  air,  and  jerking  his  chin,  motioned  to  some  one 
to  come  forward. 

"  Let  us  walk,  Pasotti!  ”  the  voice  groaned  once  more. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  made  a  rough  gesture  of  command  with  his  hand, 
and  started  down  towards  the  boat. 

Then  an  old  lady  appeared  under  one  of  the  arches  of  the  portico,  her  lean 
person  enveloped  in  an  Indian  shawl,  below  which  a  black  silk  skirt  showed. 
Her  head  was  surmounted  by  a  fashionable  bonnet,  spindling  and  lofty, 
trimmed  with  tiny  yellow  roses,  and  black  lace.  Two  black  curls  framed  the 
wrinkled  face;  the  eyes  were  large  and  gentle,  and  the  wide  mouth  was  shaded 
by  a  faint  mustache. 

"  Oh,  Pin!  ”  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  canary-colored  gloves,  and  paus¬ 
ing  on  the  bank  to  gaze  helplessly  at  the  boatman.  "  Can  we  really  venture 
out  with  the  lake  in  this  state?  ” 

Her  husband  made  a  still  more  imperious  gesture,  and  his  face  assumed  a 
still  sourer  expression.  The  poor  woman  slipped  down  to  the  boat  in  silence, 
and  was  helped  in,  trembling  violently. 

"  I  commend  myself  to  Our  Lady  of  Caravino,  my  good  Pin!  ”  she  said. 
"  What  a  dreadful  lake!  ” 

The  boatman  shook  his  head,  smiling. 

"  By  the  way!  ”  Pasotti  exclaimed,  "  have  you  brought  the  sail  along?  ” 

"  It  is  up  at  the  house,”  Pin  answered.  "  Shall  I  go  for  it?  But  perhaps  the 
Signora  here  might  be  frightened.  Besides,  here  comes  the  rain!  ” 

"  Go  and  fetch  it,”  said  Pasotti. 

The  Signora,  who  was  as  deaf  as  a  post,  had  not  heard  a  word  of  this  con¬ 
versation,  and,  greatly  amazed  at  seeing  Pin  run  off,  asked  her  husband  where 
he  was  going. 

"  The  sail!  ”  Pasotti  shouted  into  her  face.  She  sat,  bending  forward,  her 
mouth  wide  open,  striving  in  vain  to  catch,  at  least,  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

"  The  sail!  ”  he  repeated,  still  louder,  his  hands  framing  his  mouth. 

She  began  to  think  that  she  understood.  Trembling  with  fright,  she  drew 
a  questioning  hieroglyphic  in  the  air  with  her  finger.  Pasotti  answered 
by  drawing  an  imaginary  curve  in  the  air  and  blowing  into  it;  then  he 
silently  nodded  his  head.  His  wife,  convulsed  with  terror,  started  to  leave 
the  boat. 

"  I  am  going  to  get  out!  ”  said  she  in  an  agonized  voice.  "  I  am  going  to  get 
out!  I  want  to  walk!  ” 
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Her  husband  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  pulled  her  down  into  her  seat, 
fixing  two  flaming  eyes  upon  her. 

Meanwhile  the  boatman  had  returned  with  the  sail.  The  poor  woman 
writhed  and  sighed;  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  she  cast  despairing  glances  at 
the  shore,  but  she  was  silent.  The  mast  was  raised,  the  two  lower  ends  of  the 
sail  were  made  fast,  and  the  boat  was  about  to  put  out,  when  a  voice  bel¬ 
lowed  from  the  portico  — 

"  Hallo!  Hallo!  The  Signor  Controllore!  ”  and  out  popped  a  big,  rubicund 
priest,  with  a  glorious  belly,  a  large,  black  straw  hat,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and 
an  umbrella  under  his  arm. 

"  Oh!  Curatone!  ”  Pasotti  exclaimed.  "  Well  done!  Are  you  invited  to  the 
dinner  also?  Are  you  coming  to  Cressogno  with  us?  ” 

"  If  you  will  take  me,”  the  curate  of  Puria  answered,  going  down  towards 
the  boat.  "  Well,  I  never!  The  Signora  Barborin  is  here  also.” 

The  expression  of  his  big  face  became  supremely  amiable,  his  great  voice 
became  supremely  sweet. 

"  She  is  devilish  frightened,  poor  creature!  ”  Pasotti  grinned,  while  the 
curate  was  making  a  series  of  little  bows,  and  smiling  sweetly  upon  the  lady, 
who  was  more  terrified  than  ever  at  the  prospect  of  this  added  weight.  She 
began  to  gesticulate  silently,  as  if  the  others  had  been  more  deaf  than  she 
herself.  She  pointed  to  the  lake,  to  the  sail,  to  the  bulk  of  the  enormous  curate, 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  or  pressing  them  to 
her  heart. 

"  I  don’t  weigh  so  very  much,”  said  the  curate  laughing.  "  Hold  your  tongue, 
will  you?  ”  he  added,  turning  to  Pin,  who  had  murmured  disrespectfully:  "  A 
good,  big  fish!  ” 

"  I’ll  tell  you  how  we  can  cure  her  of  her  fright!  ”  Pasotti  exclaimed.  "  Pin, 
have  you  a  little  table,  and  a  pack  of  tarocchi  cards?  ” 

"  I  have  a  pack,”  Pin  replied.  "  But  they  are  rather  greasy.” 

They  had  great  difficulty  in  making  Signora  Barbara  —  generally  called 
Barborin  —  understand  the  matter  in  hand.  She  would  not  understand,  not 
even  when  her  husband  forced  the  pack  of  fifty  cards  into  her  hands. 

For  the  present,  however,  playing  was  out  of  the  question.  The  boat  was 
being  laboriously  rowed  forward  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  San 
Mamette,  where  they  would  be  able  to  hoist  the  sail.  The  surf,  flung  back 
from  the  shore,  clashed  with  the  incoming  waves,  and  the  little  boat  was 
tossing  about  among  the  seething,  foaming  crests.  The  lady  was  weeping  and 
Pasotti  was  swearing  at  Pin,  who  had  not  stood  out  into  the  lake  far  enough. 
At  last  the  fat  curate  seized  a  couple  of  oars,  and  planting  his  big  person 
firmly  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  bent  to  his  work  with  such  good  will  that  a 
few  strokes  sufficed  to  send  them  forward  and  out  of  difficulty.  Then  the  sail 
was  hoisted,  and  the  boat  glided  quietly  and  smoothly  onward,  rocking  slowly 
and  gently,  while  the  water  gurgled  softly  under  its  keel.  Then  the  smiling 
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priest  sat  down  beside  Signora  Barborin,  who  had  closed  her  eyes  and  was 
muttering.  But  Pasotti  drummed  impatiently  on  the  table  with  the  cards,  and 
play  they  must. 

Meanwhile  the  gray  rain  was  creeping  slowly  towards  them,  veiling  the 
mountains,  and  stifling  the  brevet. 

The  lady’s  breath  returned  in  proportion  as  the  wind’s  breath  diminished, 
and  she  played  resignedly,  calmly  oblivious  to  her  own  gross  mistakes,  and 
her  husband’s  consequent  outbursts  of  rage.  When  the  rain  began  to  rustle 
on  the  boat’s  awning,  on  the  lifeless  waves,  which  in  the  now  almost  breathless 
atmosphere  were  rolling  in  against  the  rocks  of  the  Tention;  when  the  boat¬ 
man,  judging  it  best  to  lower  the  sail,  took  to  the  oars  once  more,  then,  at 
last,  Signora  Barborin  breathed  freely.  "  Pin,  my  good  fellow!  ”  she  said 
tenderly,  and  began  playing  tarocchi  with  a  zeal,  an  energy,  and  an  expression 
of  beatitude,  which  neither  mistakes  nor  scoldings  could  trouble. 

Many  days  of  breva  and  of  rain,  of  sunshine  and  of  storm  have  dawned 
and  faded  away  over  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  over  the  hills  of  Valsolda  since 
that  game  of  cards  was  played  by  Signora  Pasotti,  her  husband,  the  retired 
controller  of  customs,  and  the  big  curate  of  Puria,  in  the  boat  which  coasted 
slowly  along  the  rocky  shore  between  San  Mamette  and  Cressogno  in  the 
misty  rain. 

The  times  were  gray  and  sleepy,  in  keeping  with  the  aspect  of  sky  and 
lake,  after  the  breva  had  subsided,  the  breeze  which  had  so  terrified  Signora 
Pasotti.  The  great  breva  [revolution]  of  1848,  after  bringing  a  few  hours  of 
sunshine,  and  striving  awhile  with  the  heavy  clouds,  had  slumbered  for  three 
years,  allowing  one  breathless,  gloomy,  silent  day  to  follow  another  in  those 
places  where  the  scene  of  this  humble  tale  of  mine  is  laid. 

The  king  and  queens  of  tarocchi,  the  mondo,  the  matto  and  the  bagatto, 
were  imported  personages  at  that  time,  and  in  those  parts;  minor  powers 
tolerated  benevolently  by  the  great,  silent  Austrian  Empire;  and  their  an¬ 
tagonisms,  their  alliances,  their  wars,  were  the  only  political  questions  which 
might  be  freely  discussed.  Even  Pin,  as  he  rowed,  eagerly  poked  his  hooked 
and  inquisitive  nose  into  Signora  Barborin’s  cards,  withdrawing  it  reluctantly 
again.  Once  he  paused  in  his  rowing,  and  let  his  nose  hover  above  the  cards, 
to  see  how  the  poor  woman  would  extricate  herself  from  a  difficult  position; 
what  she  would  do  with  a  certain  card  it  was  dangerous  to  play,  and  equally 
dangerous  to  hold.  Her  husband  thumped  impatiently  on  the  little  table, 
the  big  curate  sorted  his  cards  with  a  blissful  smile,  while  she  clasped  hers 
to  her  bosom,  now  laughing,  now  groaning,  and  rolling  her  eyes  from  one  to 
the  other  of  her  companions. 

"  She  holds  the  matto  ”  the  curate  whispered. 

"  She  always  goes  on  like  that  when  she  has  the  matto  ”  said  Pasotti,  and 
called  to  her,  thumping  the  table  once  more  — 

"  Out  with  the  matto!  ” 
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"  I  will  throw  him  into  the  lake!  ”  said  she.  She  cast  a  glance  towards  the 
prow,  and,  as  an  excuse,  remarked  that  they  were  nearing  Cressogno,  and 
that  it  was  time  to  stop  playing. 

Her  husband  fumed  awhile,  but  finally  resigned  himself  to  putting  on  his 
gloves. 

"  Trout  today,  curate!  ”  he  observed,  while  his  meek  wife  buttoned  them 
for  him.  "  White  truffles,  grouse,  and  wine  from  Ghemme.” 

"  Then  you  know!  ”  the  curate  exclaimed.  "  I  know  it  also.  The  cook  told 
me  yesterday  at  Lugano.” 

"  And  besides,  some  ladies  have  been  invited;  the  Carabellis,  mother  and 
daughter.  Those  Carabellis  from  Loveno,  you  know.” 

"  Indeed!  ”  the  curate  exclaimed.  "  Is  there  any  scheme  —  ?  There  is  Don 
Franco,  now,  in  his  boat.  But  what  a  strange  flag  the  young  man  is  flying!  I 
never  saw  him  with  it  before.” 

Pasotti  raised  the  awning  and  looked  out.  At  a  little  distance  a  boat  flying 
a  white  and  blue  flag  rose  and  fell  in  unison  with  the  weary  motion  of  the 
waves.  In  the  stern,  under  the  flag,  sat  Don  Franco  Maironi,  the  grandson  of 
the  old  Marchesa  Orsola,  who  was  giving  the  dinner. 

Pasotti  saw  him  rise,  grasp  the  oars,  and  pull  away,  rowing  slowly  towards 
the  upper  lake,  towards  the  wild  gulf  of  the  Doi,  the  white  and  blue  flag 
spread  wide,  and  floating  above  the  boat’s  trail. 

"  Where  is  that  eccentric  young  man  going?  ”  said  he.  And  he  muttered 
between  his  teeth;  in  the  strained  and  husky  voice  of  a  Milanese  rough  — 
"  A  surly  fellow!  ” 

"  They  say  he  has  great  talents,”  the  priest  observed. 

"  An  empty  head,”  the  other  declared.  "  Much  arrogance,  little  learning, 
no  manners!  ” 

"  And  half  rotten,”  he  added.  "  If  I  were  that  young  woman  —  ” 

"  Which!  ”  the  curate  questioned. 

"  Why,  Signorina  Carabelli.” 

"  Mark  my  words,  Signor  Controllore!  If  the  grouse  and  white  truffles 
are  meant  for  that  Carabelli  girl,  they  are  thrown  away!  ” 

"  Do  you  know  something?  ”  Pasotti  inquired,  his  eyes  flaming  with 
curiosity. 

The  priest  did  not  answer  because,  at  that  point,  the  bow  grated  on  the 
gravel,  and  touched  the  landing-stage.  He  got  out  first;  Pasotti,  with  rapid 
and  imperious  gestures,  gave  his  wife  some  orders  of  unknown  purport.  Then 
he  himself  left  the  boat.  Last  to  get  out  was  the  poor  woman,  wrapped  in  her 
Indian  shawl,  bending  under  the  tall  black  bonnet  with  the  little,  yellow 
roses,  staggering,  and  stretching  out  her  big  hands  in  the  canary-colored 
gloves.  The  two  curls,  hanging  on  either  side  of  her  meek  ugliness,  gave  her 
a  special  air  of  resignation,  under  the  umbrella  of  her  husband,  proprietor, 
inspector,  and  jealous  custodian  of  so  much  elegance. 
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The  three  went  up  to  the  portico,  by  means  of  which  the  little  Villa  Maironi 
spans  the  road  leading  from  the  landing-stage  to  the  parish-church  of  Cres- 
sogno.  Between  two  happy  sighs,  the  curate  and  Pasotti  sniffed  an  indistinct, 
warm  odor,  which  floated  out  from  the  open  vestibule  of  the  villa. 

"  Ah!  risotto !  risotto!  ”  the  priest  whispered,  with  a  greedy  glow  on  his  face. 

Pasotti,  who  had  a  keen  nose,  shook  his  head,  knitting  his  brows  in  manifest 
contempt  for  that  other  nose. 

"  It  is  not  risotto ”  said  he. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  is  not  risotto?  ”  the  priest  exclaimed  in 
vexation.  "  It  is  risotto;  risotto  with  truffles.  Don’t  you  smell  it?  ” 

Both  stopped  halfway  across  the  vestibule,  sniffing  the  air  noisily  like  a 
couple  of  hounds. 

"  Do  me  the  favor,  my  dear  curate,  to  confine  your  remarks  to  posciandra,” 
said  Pasotti,  after  a  long  pause,  alluding  to  a  certain  coarse  dish  the  peasants 
prepare,  with  cabbage  and  sausages.  "  Truffles  there  are,  but  risotto  there  is 
not!  ” 

rr  Posciandra!  posciandra!  ”  the  other  grumbled,  somewhat  offended.  "  As 
to  that  —  ” 

The  poor,  meek  lady  understood  that  they  were  quarreling,  and,  much 
alarmed,  began  pointing  upward  towards  the  ceiling,  with  her  right  forefinger, 
to  warn  them  that  they  might  be  overheard  up  above.  Her  husband  seized 
her  uplifted  arm,  signed  to  her  to  sniff,  and  then  blew  into  her  wide  open 
mouth  the  word:  rf  Risotto.” 

She  hesitated,  not  having  heard  distinctly.  Pasotti  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  She  don’t  understand  anything,”  said  he.  "  The  weather  is  going  to  change,” 
and  he  went  upstairs,  followed  by  his  wife.  The  stout  curate  wished  to  take 
another  look  at  Don  Franco’s  boat.  "  The  Carabellis,  indeed!  ”  he  mused,  but 
he  was  immediately  recalled  by  Signora  Barborin,  who  begged  him  to  sit 
beside  her  at  the  table;  she  was  so  timid,  poor  creature! 

The  fumes  of  the  pots  and  kettles  filled  the  stairs  with  warm  fragrance. 
"  It  is  not  risotto,”  the  vanguard  murmured.  "  It  is  risotto,”  the  rearguard 
answered  in  the  same  tone.  And  thus  they  continued,  ever  more  softly:  "  It 
is  not  risotto;  it  is  risotto  ”;  until  Pasotti  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  red 
room,  where  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  usually  to  be  found. 

A  hideous,  lean,  little  dog  trotted,  barking,  towards  Signora  Barborin,  who 
was  endeavoring  to  smile,  while  Pasotti  was  putting  on  his  most  obsequious 
expression,  and  the  curate,  entering  last,  his  big  face  all  sweetness,  was  really, 
in  his  heart,  consigning  the  cursed  little  beast  to  hell. 

"  Friend,  come  here,  Friend!  ”  the  old  Marchesa  said  placidly.  "  Dear 
Signora,  dear  Controllore,  and  the  curate!  ” 

Her  gruff  nasal  voice  was  pitched  in  the  same  calm  tone  to  the  guests  and 
to  the  dog.  She  had  risen  to  receive  Signora  Barborin,  but  did  not  move  a 
step  from  the  sofa,  and  stood  there,  a  squat  figure,  with  dull,  torpid  eyes 
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beneath  her  marble  forehead,  and  her  black  wig,  which  rounded  out  over  her 
temples  in  the  shape  of  two  big  snails.  Her  face  must  once  have  been  hand¬ 
some,  and  still  retained  in  its  pallor,  tinged  with  yellow  like  old  marble,  a 
certain  cold  majesty,  which  —  like  her  glance  and  her  voice  —  never  varied 
with  the  varying  emotions  of  her  soul.  The  big  curate,  standing  at  a  distance, 
made  her  two  or  three  jerky  bows,  but  Pasotti  kissed  her  hand,  while  Signora 
Barborin,  who  felt  her  blood  turn  to  ice  under  the  old  lady’s  lifeless  glance, 
did  not  know  how  to  move,  nor  what  to  say.  Another  lady  had  risen  from  the 
sofa  when  the  Marchesa  rose,  and  was  staring  with  an  insolent  air  at  Signora 
Pasotti,  at  that  poor  little  bundle,  old  within,  and  new  without!  "  Signora 
Pasotti  and  her  husband,”  said  the  Marchesa.  "  Donna  Eugenia  Carabelli.” 

Donna  Eugenia  hardly  bowed  her  head.  Her  daughter,  Donna  Carolina, 
was  standing  at  the  window,  talking  with  one  of  the  Marchesa’s  favorites, 
the  niece  of  the  agent. 

The  Marchesa  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  disturb  her  in  order  to 
present  the  new  arrivals,  and  when  she  had  invited  them  to  be  seated,  she 
resumed  her  quiet  conversation  with  Donna  Eugenia  concerning  mutual 
friends  in  Milan,  while  Friend,  sniffing  and  sneezing,  circled  slowly  round 
Signora  Barborin’s  shawl,  which  smelt  of  camphor,  or  rubbed  himself  against 
the  curate’s  calves,  studying  Pasotti  the  while,  with  those  pitiful,  watery  eyes 
of  his,  but  never  once  touching  him,  as  if  he  understood  that  the  master  of 
that  Indian  shawl,  in  spite  of  his  amiable  expression,  would  have  liked  to 
ring  his  —  Friend’s  — -  neck! 

And  the  Marchesa  Orsola  talked  on  in  her  usual  guttural,  sleepy  voice, 
and  Donna  Carabelli,  in  answering,  strove  to  give  her  loud,  imperious  voice 
an  amiable  ring.  But  to  Pasotti’s  penetrating  glance  and  cunning  shrewdness 
it  was  quite  clear  that  the  two  old  ladies  were  concealing  a  certain  dissatis¬ 
faction,  which  was  greater  in  the  Marchesa  Maironi  than  in  Donna  Eugenia. 
Every  time  the  door  opened  the  dim  eyes  of  the  one  and  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
other  were  turned  in  that  direction.  Once  it  admitted  the  prefect  of  the 
Santuario  della  Caravina,  with  little  Signor  Paolo  Sala,  called  el  Paolin  — 
little  Paul  —  and  Signor  Paolo  Pozzi,  called  el  Paolon  —  big  Paul  —  who 
were  inseparable  companions.  Again  there  entered  the  Marchese  Bianchi,  of 
Oria',  a  former  officer  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  his  daughter.  He  was  a 
noble  type  of  the  gallant,  old  soldier,  as  he  stood  beside  the  attractive  and 
vivacious  young  girl. 

On  both  occasions  a  shadow  of  vexation  passed  over  Donna  Carabelli’s 
face.  Her  daughter  also  turned  her  eyes  swiftly  towards  the  door  when  it  was 
thrown  open,  but  presently  she  would  begin  chatting  and  laughing  again,  more 
gaily  than  ever. 

"  And  Don  Franco,  Marchesa?  How  is  Don  Franco?  ”  said  the  cunning 
Pasotti,  in  a  mellifluous  voice,  as  he  offered  his  open  snuff-box  to  his  hostess. 

"  Thank  you,”  the  Marchesa  answered,  bending  forward  a  little  and  dipping 
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her  fingers  into  the  snuff.  "  Franco?  To  tell  the  truth  I  am  rather  anxious 
about  him.  This  morning  he  was  not  feeling  very  well,  and  he  has  not  appeared 
yet.  I  trust  —  ” 

"  Don  Franco?  ”  said  the  Marchese.  "  He  is  out  in  his  boat.  We  saw  him 
a  few  minutes  ago,  rowing  like  any  boatman.” 

Donna  Eugenia  spread  her  fan  open. 

"Well  done!  ”  said  she,  fanning  furiously.  "A  most  delightful  pastime.” 
Then  she  closed  the  fan  with  a  bang,  and  began  biting  at  it  with  her  lips. 

"  Probably  he  needed  the  air,”  the  Marchesa  observed,  in  her  unruffled, 
nasal  drawl. 

"  Probably  he  needed  a  wetting,”  the  prefect  of  the  Caravina  murmured, 
his  eyes  sparkling  with  fun.  "  It  is  raining!  ” 

"  Don  Franco  is  coming  now,  Signora  Marchesa,”  said  the  agent’s  niece, 
after  a  glance  at  the  lake. 

"  That  is  good,”  the  sleepy,  nasal  drawl  replied.  "  I  hope  he  is  feeling 
better.  If  not,  he  will  not  speak  two  words.  He  is  a  perfectly  healthy  boy, 
but  very  apprehensive  about  himself.  By  the  way,  Signor  Controllore,  why 
does  not  Signor  Giacomo  make  his  appearance?  ” 

"El  sior  Zacomo,”  Pasotti  began,  in  imitation  of  Signor  Giacomo  Puttini, 
an  old  bachelor  from  the  Veneto,  who  had  lived  at  Albogasio  Superiore,  near 
Villa  Pasotti,  for  the  last  thirty  years.  "El  sior  Zacomo —  ” 

"  Tut,  tut!  ”  said  the  old  lady,  interrupting  him.  "  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
make  fun  of  the  Venetians,  and  besides,  it  is  not  true  that  they  say  Zacomo 
in  the  Veneto.” 

She  herself  was  a  native  of  Padua,  and  although  she  had  lived  in  Brescia 
for  half  a  century,  still  her  Lombard  accent  was  not  entirely  free  from  certain 
chronic  suggestions  of  her  Paduan  origin.  While  Pasotti  was  protesting, 
with  ceremonial  horror,  that  he  had  only  intended  to  imitate  the  voice  of 
his  beloved  friend  and  neighbor,  the  door  opened  a  third  time.  Donna  Eugenia, 
well  aware  who  was  coming,  did  not  condescend  to  look  round,  but  the 
Marchesa  allowed  her  dull  eyes  to  rest  on  Don  Franco  with  the  greatest 
unconcern. 

Don  Franco,  sole  heir  to  the  name  of  Maironi,  was  the  son  of  the  Mar- 
chesa’s  son  who  had  died  when  only  eight-and-twenty.  He  had  lost  his  mother 
at  his  birth,  and  had  always  lived  under  the  rule  of  his  grandmother  Maironi. 
He  was  tall  and  slender,  and  wore  a  tangle  of  rather  long,  dark  hair,  and  this 
had  procured  for  him  the  nickname  of  el  scovin  d’i  nivol  [the  cloud  sweeper]. 
He  had  eloquent,  light  blue  eyes,  a  keen,  animated  and  pleasing  face,  quick 
to  blush  or  turn  pale.  Now  that  frowning  face  was  saying  very  plainly:  "  Here 
I  am,  but  I  am  much  put  out!  ” 

"  How  do  you  feel,  Franco?  ”  his  grandmother  inquired,  and  added  quickly, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer:  "  Donna  Carolina  is  anxious  to  hear  that  piece 
by  Kalkbrenner.” 
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"  Oh!  not  at  all!  ”  said  the  girl,  turning  to  the  young  man  with  an  air  of 
indifference.  "  I  did  indeed  say  so,  but  then  I  am  not  fond  of  Kalkbrenner, 
I  had  much  rather  chat  with  the  young  ladies.” 

Franco  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  the  reception  he  had  received  and, 
without  waiting  for  further  remarks,  went  over  to  talk  with  the  big  curate 
about  a  fine  old  picture  they  were  to  inspect  together,  in  the  church  at  Dasio. 
Donna  Eugenia  Carabelli  was  quivering  with  indignation.  She  had  come  from 
Loveno,  with  her  daughter,  after  certain  secret  diplomatic  transactions,  in 
which  other  powers  had  had  a  hand.  Should  this  visit  be  paid  or  not;  would 
the  dignity  of  the  house  of  Carabelli  permit  it;  did  that  probability  of  success 
which  Donna  Eugenia  exacted,  really  exist?  Such  were  the  final  questions, 
which  diplomacy  had  been  called  upon  to  answer,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
acquaintance  of  long  standing  which  existed  between  Mamma  Carabelli  and 
Grandmamma  Maironi,  the  young  people  had  met  only  once  or  twice,  and 
then  but  for  a  few  minutes.  They  were  being  drawn  together  by  their  sur¬ 
roundings  of  wealth  and  nobility,  of  relationships  and  friendships,  as  a  drop 
of  salt  water  and  a  drop  of  fresh  water  are  mutually  drawn  together,  though 
the  microscopic  creatures  which  have  their  being  in  the  one  and  in  the  other 
be  condemned  to  perish  if  the  two  drops  mingle.  The  Marchesa  had  carried 
her  point.  It  had  been  decided  —  apparently  out  of  respect  for  her  age,  but 
really  out  of  respect  for  her  money  —  that  the  interview  should  take  place  at 
Cressogno;  for,  though  Franco  himself  was  possessed  only  of  his  mother’s 
modest  fortune,  amounting  to  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  Austrian  lire,  his 
grandmother  was  enthroned  in  all  her  calm  dignity  upon  several  millions.  And 
now  Donna  Eugenia,  observing  the  young  man’s  conduct,  was  furious  with 
the  Marchesa,  as  well  as  with  those  who  had  exposed  her  daughter  and  herself 
to  such  humiliation.  If,  at  a  single  blow,  she  could  have  swept  away  the  old 
woman,  her  grandson,  the  gloomy  house,  and  the  tiresome  company,  she 
would  have  done  so  with  joy;  but  she  must  hide  her  feelings,  feign  indifference, 
swallow  the  indignity  and  the  dinner. 

The  Marchesa  preserved  her  external,  marble  placidity,  though  her  heart 
was  filled  with  anger  and  rancor  against  her  grandson.  Two  years  before  he 
had  dared  to  ask  her  consent  to  his  marriage  with  a  young  girl  of  Valsolda, 
of  good  family,  but  neither  rich  nor  of  noble  birth.  His  grandmother’s  decided 
refusal  had  rendered  the  union  impossible,  and  indeed  the  girl’s  mother  had 
felt  obliged  to  forbid  Don  Franco  the  house;  but  the  Marchesa  was  convinced 
that  those  people  still  had  their  eyes  on  her  millions.  She  had  therefore  de¬ 
termined  to  find  a  wife  for  Franco,  at  once,  in  order  to  avert  all  danger.  She 
had  sought  for  a  girl  who  should  be  rich,  but  not  too  rich;  of  noble,  but  not 
too  noble  birth;  intelligent,  but  not  too  intelligent.  Having  discovered  one  of 
the  right  sort,  she  suggested  her  to  Franco  who  flew  into  a  rage,  and  declared 
he  had  no  desire  to  marry.  The  answer  had  a  very  suspicious  ring,  and  she 
redoubled  her  vigilance,  watching  every  movement  of  her  grandson  and  of 
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that  "  Madam  Trap,”  that  being  the  pleasing  title  she  had  bestowed  upon 
Signorina  Luisa  Rigey. 

The  Rigey  family,  consisting  of  the  two  ladies  only,  lived  at  Castello,  in 
Valsolda,  so  it  was  not  difficult  to  watch  their  movements.  Nevertheless  the 
Marchesa  could  not  discover  anything.  But  one  evening  Pasotti  told  her,  with 
much  hypocritical  and  many  horrified  comments,  that  the  prefect  of  the 
Caravina,  while  chatting  with  Pasotti  himself,  with  Signor  Giacomo  Puttini 
and  with  Paolin  and  Paolon,  in  the  chemist’s  shop  at  San  Mamette,  had  made 
the  following  remark:  "  Don  Franco  is  going  to  keep  quiet  until  the  old  lady 
is  really  dead!  ”  The  Marchesa  having  listened  to  this  delicate  piece  of  wit, 
answered:  "  A  thousand  thanks!  ”  through  her  placid  nose,  and  changed  the 
subject.  Later  she  learned  that  Signora  Rigey — always  more  or  less  of  an 
invalid  —  was  suffering  from  hypertrophia  of  the  heart,  and  it  appeared  to 
her  that  Franco’s  spirits  were  much  affected  by  this  illness.  It  was  then  that 
Signorina  Carabelli  was  suggested  to  her.  Carolina  Carabelli  was  perhaps 
not  entirely  to  her  taste,  but  with  that  other  danger  threatening  she  could  not 
hesitate.  She  spoke  to  Franco.  This  time  he  did  not  fly  into  a  rage,  but  listened 
in  an  absent-minded  way,  and  said  he  would  think  the  matter  over.  This  was 
perhaps  the  one  act  of  hypocrisy  of  his  whole  life.  Then  the  Marchesa  boldly 
played  a  high  card,  and  sent  for  the  Carabellis. 

She  saw  plainly  enough  now  that  the  game  was  lost.  Don  Franco  had  not 
been  present  when  the  ladies  arrived,  and  later  had  appeared  only  once  for  a 
few  minutes.  During  those  few  minutes  his  manner  had  been  gracious,  but 
not  so  his  expression.  As  usual  his  face  had  spoken  so  plainly  that  —  though 
the  Marchesa  immediately  invented  an  indisposition  for  him  —  no  one  could 
have  been  deceived.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  old  lady  was  not  convinced 
that  she  had  played  her  cards  unskilfully.  Ever  since  she  had  reached  the  age 
of  discretion  it  had  been  a  rule  with  her  never  to  recognize  in  herself  a  single 
defect  or  mistake,  never  wittingly  to  wound  her  own  noble  and  beloved  self. 
Now  she  preferred  to  believe  that,  after  her  sermon  on  matrimony,  some 
honeyed  but  poisonous  and  ensnaring  word  had  mysteriously  reached  her 
grandson.  If  her  disappointment  was  somewhat  mitigated,  this  was  due  to  the 
conduct  of  Signorina  Carabelli,  whose  lively  resentment  was  but  ill  concealed. 
This  was  not  pleasing  to  the  Marchesa.  The  prefect  of  the  Caravina  was  not 
mistaken  —  though  he  perhaps  erred  slightly  in  the  form  of  his  discourse, 
when  he  said,  softly,  of  her:  "  She  is  Austria  itself.”  Like  the  old  Austria  of 
those  days,  the  old  Marchesa  did  not  wish  for  any  bold  spirits  in  her  empire. 
Her  own  iron  will  would  not  tolerate  others  in  its  neighborhood.  Such  an 
indocile  Lombardy-Venice  as  was  Franco  was  already  too  much,  and  the 
Carabelli  girl,  who  appeared  to  have  a  mind  and  a  will  of  her  own,  would 
probably  prove  a  troublesome  subject  of  the  house  of  Maironi,  a  species  of 
turbulent  Hungary. 

Dinner  was  announced.  The  footman’s  shaven  face,  and  ill-fitting,  gray 
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livery  reflected  the  Marchesa’s  aristocratic  tastes,  which,  however,  had  been 
tempered  by  habits  of  economy. 

"  And  where  is  this  Signor  Giacomo,  Controllore?  ”  she  said,  without  rising. 

"  I  fear  he  is  not  coming,  Marchesa,”  Pasotti  replied.  "  I  saw  him  this 
morning,  and  said  to  him:  '  Then  we  shall  meet  at  dinner,  Signor  Giacomo?  ’ 
But  he  squirmed  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  snake.  He  twisted  and  turned  and 
at  last  puffed  out:  'Yet,  probably.  I  don’t  know!  Perhaps.  I  can’t  say!  —  Uff! 
uff.  Well  really  now,  my  good  Controllore,  indeed  I  don’t  know!  —  Uff,  uff!  ’ 
—  and  I  could  get  nothing  more  out  of  him.” 

The  Marchesa  summoned  the  footman  to  her  side,  and  gave  him  an  order 
in  a  low  tone.  He  bowed  and  withdrew.  In  his  longing  for  the  risotto,  the 
curate  of  Puria  was  rocking  his  body  to  and  fro,  and  stroking  his  knees.  But 
the  Marchesa  on  her  sofa  seemed  turned  to  stone,  so  he  also  became  petrified. 
The  others  gazed  mutely  at  one  another. 

Poor  Signora  Barborin,  who  had  seen  the  footman,  and  was  surprised  at 
this  immobility  and  these  astonished  faces,  arched  her  eyebrows,  questioning 
with  her  eyes,  first  her  husband,  then  Puria,  then  the  prefect,  until  a  lightning 
glance  from  Pasotti  petrified  her  as  well.  "  Perhaps  the  dinner  is  burnt!  ”  she 
reflected,  assuming  an  expression  of  indifference.  "  If  they  would  only  send 
us  home!  What  luck  that  would  be!  ”  But  in  a  minute  or  two  the  servant 
returned,  and  bowed. 

"  Let  us  go,”  the  Marchesa  said,  rising. 

In  the  dining-room  the  company  found  a  new  personage;  a  little,  crooked, 
old  man,  with  kind  eyes  and  a  long  nose,  that  drooped  towards  his  chin. 

"  Indeed,  Signora  Marchesa,”  he  began,  humbly  and  timidly,  "  I  have 
already  dined.” 

"  Sit  down,  Signor  Viscontini,”  the  Marchesa  replied,  who,  like  all  those 
who  are  determined  to  make  their  world  bend  to  their  own  comfort  and 
tastes,  was  well  versed  in  the  insolent  art  of  feigning  deafness. 

The  little  man  did  not  dare  to  answer,  neither  did  he  dare  to  sit  down. 

"  Courage,  Signor  Viscontini!  ”  said  Paolin,  who  stood  near  him.  "  What 
are  you  doing  here?  ” 

"  He  is  filling  a  gap!  ”  muttered  the  prefect.  In  fact,  the  excellent  Signor 
Viscontini,  by  trade  a  tuner  of  pianos,  had  that  morning  come  from  Lugano 
to  tune  the  Zelbis’  piano  at  Cima,  and  Don  Franco’s  also,  and  at  one  o’clock 
he  had  dined  at  Casa  Zelbi.  Then  he  had  come  to  Villa  Maironi,  and  was 
now  called  upon  to  act  as  substitute  for  Signor  Giacomo,  because,  without 
him,  the  company  would  have  numbered  thirteen. 

A  brown  liquid  was  smoking  in  the  silver  soup-tureen. 

"  It  is  not  risotto!  ”  Pasotti  whispered  to  Puria,  passing  behind  him.  But 
the  big,  mild  face  gave  no  sign  of  having  heard. 

The  Casa  Maironi  dinners  were  always  lugubrious  affairs,  and  this  one 
promised  to  be  more  than  usually  so.  But  as  a  compensation,  it  was  much  finer 
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than  usual.  While  they  were  eating,  Pasotti  and  Puria  often  exchanged  glances 
of  admiration,  as  if  congratulating  one  another  on  the  exquisite  delight  they 
were  enjoying;  and  if  ever  Puria  failed  to  catch  one  of  Pasotti’s  glances, 
Signora  Barborin,  seated  beside  him,  would  apprise  him  of  it  by  a  timid  touch 
of  her  elbow. 

The  voices  which  predominated  were  those  of  the  Marchesa  and  Donna 
Eugenia.  Bianchi’s  large  aristocratic  nose,  and  his  shrewd  but  gallant  and 
courteous  smile  were  often  turned  towards  the  lady’s  beauty,  which  though 
already  fading,  had  not,  as  yet,  departed.  Both  belonged  to  Milanese  families 
of  the  best  blood,  and  were  united  by  a  certain  sense  of  superiority,  not  only 
over  the  other  middle-class  guests,  but  over  their  hosts  as  well,  whose  nobility 
was  only  provincial.  The  Marchese  was  affability  itself,  and  would  have  con¬ 
versed  amiably  with  the  humblest  of  his  fellow-guests,  but  Donna  Eugenia, 
in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul,  in  her  disgust  for  the  place  and  the  persons, 
attached  herself  to  him  as  to  the  only  one  worthy  of  her  attention,  markedly 
singling  him  out,  in  order,  also,  to  offend  the  others.  She  embarrassed  him  by 
remarking  in  a  loud  tone  that  she  did  not  see  how  he  could  ever  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  this  odious  Valsolda.  The  Marchese,  who  for  many  years 
had  led  a  life  of  quiet  and  retirement  in  this  region,  where,  moreover,  the  birth 
of  his  only  daughter,  Donna  Ester,  had  taken  place,  was,  first,  greatly  dis¬ 
concerted,  for  this  remark  was  calculated  to  wound  several  of  their  fellow- 
guests;  but  finally  he  burst  into  a  brilliant  defense  of  the  place.  The  Marchesa 
showed  no  feeling;  Paolin,  Paolon,  and  the  prefect,  all  natives  of  Valsolda, 
were  silent  and  abashed. 

Then,  in  pompous  language,  Pasotti  sang  the  praises  of  Niscioree,  the  villa 
belonging  to  Bianchi,  near  Oria.  These  praises  did  not  seem  to  please  the 
Marchese,  who,  himself  a  most  loyal  man,  had  not  always  found  Pasotti  to 
his  liking,  in  the  past.  He  invited  Donna  Carabelli  to  come  to  Niscioree. 
'  You  must  not  go  on  foot,  Eugenia,”  said  the  Marchesa,  well  aware  that  her 
friend  was  tormented  by  the  fear  of  growing  stout.  "  The  road  from  the 
Custom  House  to  Niscioree  is  so  narrow!  You  could  not  possibly  pass.” 
Donna  Eugenia  protested  hotly.  "  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  Corso  of  Porta 
Renza,”  said  the  Marchese,  "  but  neither  is  it  le  chemin  du  Paradis  [the  road 
to  Paradise]  —  unfortunately!  ” 

"  That  it  is  not!  Most  certainly  not!  You  may  take  my  word  for  it!  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Viscontini,  heated,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  by  too  many  glasses  of 
Ghemme.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  and  Paolin  said  something  to  him 
in  a  low  tone.  "  Crazy?  ”  the  little  man  retorted,  his  face  aflame.  "  Not  by 
any  means!  I  tell  you  —  ”  And  here  he  related  how,  coming  from  Lugano 
that  morning,  he  had  felt  cold  in  the  boat,  and  had  gotten  out  at  Niscioree, 
intending  to  pursue  his  journey  on  foot;  how  there,  between  those  two  walls, 
where  the  path  was  so  narrow  an  ass  could  not  turn  round  in  it,  he  had  met 
the  customs-officers,  who  had  first  abused  him  for  getting  out  at  Niscioree, 
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and  had  then  taken  him  back  to  the  beastly  custom-house.  He  said  that  beast 
of  a  Ricevitore  —  the  receiver  of  customs  —  had  confiscated  a  roll  of  manu¬ 
script  music  he  had  with  him,  taking  the  crotchets  and  quavers  for  a  secret 
political  correspondence. 

Profound  silence  followed  this  recital.  Presently  the  Marchesa  declared 
that  Signor  Viscontini  was  entirely  in  the  wrong.  He  should  not  have  landed 
at  Niscioree,  it  was  forbidden.  As  to  the  Ricevitore,  he  was  a  most  worthy 
man.  Pasotti,  with  a  solemn  face,  confirmed  this  statement. 

"  Excellent  official,”  said  he.  "  Excellent  rascal!  ”  muttered  the  prefect 
between  his  teeth.  Franco,  who  at  first  appeared  to  be  thinking  of  something 
else,  roused  himself,  and  cast  a  contemptuous  glance  at  Pasotti. 

"  After  all,”  the  Marchesa  added,  "  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  disguise  of 
manuscript  music,  there  might  easily  —  ” 

"  Certainly,”  said  Paolin,  who  played  the  Austrian  from  fear  while  the 
mistress  of  the  house  was  Austrian  from  conviction. 

The  Marchese,  who  in  1815  had  broken  his  sword  in  two  that  he  might 
not  be  obliged  to  serve  the  Austrians,  smiled  saying  quietly:  rr  La!  C’est  un 
peu  fort!  ”  [Come!  That  is  rather  strong.] 

"  But  everyone  knows  that  the  Ricevitore  is  a  beast!  ”  Franco  ex¬ 
claimed. 

"  I  beg  to  differ  with  you,  Don  Franco,”  said  Pasotti. 

"  Nonsense;  beg  to  differ!  ”  the  other  retorted.  "  He  is  a  perfect  beast!  ” 

"  He  is  a  conscientious  man,”  said  the  Marchesa,  "  an  official  who  does 
his  duty.” 

"  Then  his  masters  are  the  beasts!  ”  Franco  exclaimed. 

"  My  dear  Franco!  ”  drawled  the  emotionless  voice,  "  I  will  not  tolerate 
such  language  in  my  house!  Thank  God  we  are  not  in  Piedmont!  ”  Pasotti 
grinned  his  approval.  Then  Franco,  lifting  his  plate  with  both  hands  shivered 
it  upon  the  table  with  a  furious  blow.  "  Holy  Mother!  ”  gasped  Viscontini, 
and  Paolon,  interrupted  in  the  laborious  operations  of  a  toothless  glutton, 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  alarm.  "  Yes,  yes!  ”  said  Franco,  rising,  his  face 
distorted,  "  I  had  better  go!  ”  And  he  left  the  room.  Donna  Eugenia  at  once 
turned  faint,  and  had  to  be  led  away.  All  the  ladies,  except  Signora  Pasotti, 
followed  her  out  at  one  door,  while  the  footman  entered  at  another,  bearing 
a  great  risotto  pie.  Puria  cast  a  triumphant  glance  at  Pasotti,  but  Pasotti 
pretended  not  to  notice.  All  had  risen.  Viscontini,  the  apparent  culprit,  kept 
repeating:  "  I  can’t  make  it  out!  I  can’t  make  it  out!  ”  and  Paolin,  much 
vexed  at  seeing  the  dinner  thus  interrupted,  grumbled  at  him:  "  What  busi¬ 
ness  have  you  to  try  to  make  anything  out?”  The  Marchese  was  frowning 
fiercely,  but  kept  silent.  At  last  Pasotti,  the  real  culprit,  assuming  an  air  of 
affectionate  sadness,  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself:  "  What  a  pity!  Poor 
Don  Franco!  A  heart  of  gold,  a  good  head,  but  such  a  disposition!  It  is 
indeed  unfortunate.” 
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"  Alas!  ”  exclaimed  Paolin,  and  Puria  added  despairingly:  "  Truly  a  great 
misfortune!  ” 

They  waited  and  waited,  but  the  ladies  did  not  return.  Then  some  one 
moved.  Paolin  and  Puria,  their  hands  clasped  behind  them,  walked  slowly 
towards  the  sideboard,  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  risotto  pie.  Puria  called 
sweetly  to  Pasotti,  but  Pasotti  did  not  move.  "  I  only  wished  to  observe,”  the 
big  curate  said,  hiding  his  triumph  so  that  it  might  not  be  apparent,  "  I  only 
wished  to  observe  that  there  are  white  truffles  in  it.” 

"  I  should  say  that  black  truffles  1  are  not  wanting  here  either,”  remarked 
the  Marchese  pointedly,  and  slightly  accentuating  the  words. 
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1  Tartufo:  often  used  to  indicate  those  who  are  hypocritically  pious.  The  word  "black” 
refers  to  the  priest’s  black  robe.  [Note  by  Prichard  Agnetti,  translator.] 
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IN  1869,  'Vita  Militare  ’  [Military  Life],  a  collection  of  short  stories, 
was  perhaps  the  most  popular  Italian  volume  of  the  year.  Read  alike  in 
court  and  cottage,  it  was  everywhere  discussed  and  enthusiastically 
praised.  Its  prime  quality  was  that  quivering  sympathy  which  insures  some 
success  to  any  imaginative  work,  however  crudely  written.  But  these  sketches 
of  all  the  grim  and  amusing  phases  of  Italian  soldier-life  are  drawn  with  an 
exquisite  precision.  The  reader  feels  the  breathless  discouragement  of  the 
tired  soldiers  when  new  dusty  vistas  are  revealed  by  a  sudden  turn  in  the 
road  ('  A  Midsummer  March  ’) ;  understands  the  strong  silent  love  between 
officer  and  orderly,  suppressed  by  military  etiquette  ('  The  Orderly  ’) ;  smiles 
with  the  soldiers  at  the  pretty  runaway  boy,  idol  of  the  regiment  ('  The  Son 
of  the  Regiment  ’) ;  pities  the  humiliations  of  the  conscript  novice  ('  The 
Conscript  ’) ;  thrills  with  the  proud  sorrow  of  the  old  man  whose  son’s  colonel 
tells  the  story  of  his  heroic  death  ('  Dead  on  the  Field  of  Battle  ’) .  "  When 
I  had  finished  reading  it,”  said  an  Italian  workman,  "  I  would  gladly  have 
pressed  the  hand  of  the  first  soldier  whom  I  happened  to  meet.”  The  author 
was  then  only  twenty-three,  and  before  his  death  in  1908  gave  the  world  many 
delightful  volumes,  but  nothing  finer. 

These  sketches  were  founded  upon  personal  knowledge,  for  De  Amicis 
began  life  as  a  soldier.  Born  in  1846  and  educated  at  Coni  and  Turin,  he 
entered  the  military  school  at  Modena,  from  which  he  was  sent  out  as  sub¬ 
lieutenant  in  the  third  regiment  of  the  line.  He  saw  active  service  in  various 
expeditions  against  Sicilian  brigands;  and  in  the  war  with  Austria  he  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Custozza.  In  1867  he  became  manager  of  a  newspaper,  L’ltalia 
Militare,  at  Florence;  and  in  1871,  yielding  to  his  friends’  persuasions,  he 
settled  down  to  authorship  at  Turin.  His  second  book  was  the  '  Ricordi,’ 
memorials  dedicated  to  the  youth  of  Italy,  of  national  events  which  had  come 
within  his  experience.  Half  a  dozen  later  stories  published  together  were  also 
very  popular,  especially  '  Gli  Amici  di  Collegio  ’  [College  Friends],  '  For- 
tezza  ’  [Strength],  and  '  La  Casa  Patema  ’  [The  Paternal  Home].  He 
produced  some  graceful  verse  as  well. 

But  De  Amicis  soon  craved  the  stimulus  of  novel  environments,  of  differing 
personalities;  and  he  set  out  upon  the  travels  which  he  afterwards  so  delight¬ 
fully  recounted.  This  ardent  Italian  longed  for  the  repose  of  "  a  gray  sky,” 
a  critic  tells  us.  He  went  first  to  Holland,  and  experienced  a  joyous  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  careful  art  of  that  trim  little  land.  Later,  a  visit  to  North  Africa 
in  the  suite  of  the  Italian  ambassador  prompted  a  brilliant  volume,  '  Morocco,’ 
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"  which  glitters  and  flashes  like  a  Damascus  blade.”  Among  his  other  well- 
known  books,  descriptive  of  other  trips,  are  '  Holland  and  Its  People,’  '  Spain,’ 
'  London,’  '  Paris,’  and  '  Constantinople,’  which,  translated  into  many  lan¬ 
guages,  have  been  widely  read. 

That  unfortunate  though  not  uncommon  traveler  who  finds  ennui  every¬ 
where  must  envy  this  writer’s  inexhaustible  enthusiasm  and  power  of  epicurean 
enjoyment  in  the  color  and  glory  of  every  land.  His  was  a  curiously  optimistic 
nature.  Always  perceiving  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  art  and  nature, 
he  treated  other  aspects  hopefully,  and  ignored  them  when  he  could.  He  caught 
what  is  characteristic  in  every  nation  as  inevitably  as  he  caught  the  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  a  land  with  its  skies  and  its  waters,  its  flowers  and  its  atmosphere. 
His  was  a  realism  transfigured  by  poetic  imagination,  which  divined  essential 
things  and  placed  them  in  high  relief. 

Born  at  Oneglia  of  Genoese  parents,  De  Amicis  inherited  the  emotional 
nature  of  his  country.  He  saw  everything  with  feeling,  penetrating  below  the 
surface  with  sympathetic  insight.  Italy  gave  him  his  sensuous  zest  in  life.  But 
from  France,  through  his  love  of  her  vigor  and  grace,  his  cordial  admiration 
of  her  literature,  he  gained  a  refining  and  strengthening  influence.  She  taught 
him  that  direct  diction,  that  choice  simplicity,  which  forsook  the  stilted 
Italian  of  literary  tradition  for  a  style  far  simpler,  stronger,  and  more  natural. 
Of  this  simple  directness,  perhaps  the  best  example  is  his  novel  of  childhood 
'Cuore’  (translated  as  'The  Heart  of  a  Schoolboy’)  which  is  well  known 
all  the  world  over  as  a  story  of  school  life. 


THE  LAND  OF  PLUCK 
From  '  Holland  and  Its  People  ’ 

WHOEVER  looks  for  the  first  time  at  a  large  map  of  Holland 
wonders  that  a  country  so  constituted  can  continue  to  exist.  At 
the  first  glance  it  is  difficult  to  see  whether  land  or  water  pre¬ 
dominates,  or  whether  Flolland  belongs  most  to  the  continent  or  to  the  sea. 
Those  broken  and  compressed  coasts;  those  deep  bays;  those  great  rivers 
that,  losing  the  aspect  of  rivers,  seem  bringing  new  seas  to  the  sea;  that  sea 
which,  changing  itself  into  rivers,  penetrates  the  land  and  breaks  it  into 
archipelagoes;  the  lakes,  the  vast  morasses,  the  canals  crossing  and  recrossing 
each  other,  all  combine  to  give  the  idea  of  a  country  that  may  at  any  moment 
disintegrate  and  disappear.  Seals  and  beavers  would  seem  to  be  its  rightful 
inhabitants;  but  since  there  are  men  bold  enough  to  live  in  it,  they  surely 
cannot  ever  sleep  in  peace. 

What  sort  of  a  country  Holland  is,  has  been  told  by  many  in  few  words. 
Napoleon  said  it  was  an  alluvion  of  French  rivers  —  the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt, 
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and  the  Meuse  —  and  with  this  pretext  he  added  it  to  the  Empire.  One 
writer  has  defined  it  as  a  sort  of  transition  between  land  and  sea.  Another,  as 
an  immense  crust  of  earth  floating  on  the  water.  Others,  an  annex  of  the  old 
continent,  the  China  of  Europe,  the  end  of  the  earth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
ocean,  a  measureless  raft  of  mud  and  sand;  and  Philip  II  called  it  the  country 
nearest  to  hell. 

But  they  all  agreed  upon  one  point,  and  all  expressed  it  in  the  same  words: 
—  Holland  is  a  conquest  made  by  man  over  the  sea;  it  is  an  artificial  country: 
the  Hollanders  made  it;  it  exists  because  the  Hollanders  preserve  it;  it  will 
vanish  whenever  the  Hollanders  shall  abandon  it. 

To  comprehend  this  truth,  we  must  imagine  Holland  as  it  was  when  first 
inhabited  by  the  first  German  tribes  that  wandered  away  in  search  of  a 
country. 

It  was  almost  uninhabitable.  There  were  vast  tempestuous  lakes,  like  seas, 
touching  one  another;  morass  beside  morass;  one  tract  after  another  covered 
with  brushwood;  immense  forests  of  pines,  oaks,  and  alders,  traversed  by  herds 
of  wild  horses,  and  so  thick  were  these  forests  that  tradition  says  one  could 
travel  leagues  passing  from  tree  to  tree  without  ever  putting  foot  to  the 
ground.  The  deep  bays  and  gulfs  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  country  the 
fury  of  the  northern  tempests.  Some  provinces  disappeared  once  every  year 
under  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  were  nothing  but  muddy  tracts,  neither  land 
nor  water,  where  it  was  impossible  either  to  walk  or  to  sail.  The  large  rivers, 
without  sufficient  inclination  to  descend  to  the  sea,  wandered  here  and  there 
uncertain  of  their  way,  and  slept  in  monstrous  pools  and  ponds  among  the 
sands  of  the  coasts.  It  was  a  sinister  place,  swept  by  furious  winds,  beaten  by 
obstinate  rains,  veiled  in  a  perpetual  fog,  where  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
roar  of  the  sea  and  the  voices  of  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  the  ocean.  The  first 
people  who  had  the  courage  to  plant  their  tents  there,  had  to  raise  with  their 
own  hands  dikes  of  earth  to  keep  out  the  rivers  and  the  sea,  and  lived  within 
them  like  shipwrecked  men  upon  desolate  islands,  venturing  forth  at  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters  in  quest  of  food  in  the  shape  of  fish  and  game,  and 
gathering  the  eggs  of  marine  birds  upon  the  sand. 

Caesar,  passing  by,  was  the  first  to  name  this  people.  The  other  Latin  his¬ 
torians  speak  with  compassion  and  respect  of  these  intrepid  barbarians  who 
lived  upon  a  "  floating  land,”  exposed  to  the  intemperance  of  a  cruel  sky  and 
the  fury  of  the  mysterious  northern  sea;  and  the  imagination  pictures  the 
Roman  soldiers,  who,  from  the  heights  of  the  uttermost  citadels  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  beaten  by  the  waves,  contemplated  with  wonder  and  pity  those  wandering 
tribes  upon  their  desolate  land,  like  a  race  accursed  of  heaven. 

Now,  if  we  remember  that  such  a  region  has  become  one  of  the  most 
fertile,  wealthiest,  and  best  regulated  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  we  shall 
understand  the  justice  of  the  saying  that  Holland  is  a  conquest  made  by  man. 
But,  it  must  be  added,  the  conquest  goes  on  forever. 
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To  explain  this  fact  —  to  show  how  the  existence  of  Holland,  in  spite  of 
the  great  defensive  works  constructed  by  the  inhabitants,  demands  an  in¬ 
cessant  and  most  perilous  struggle  —  it  will  be  enough  to  touch  here  and 
there  upon  a  few  of  the  principal  vicissitudes  of  her  physical  history,  from 
the  time  when  her  inhabitants  had  already  reduced  her  to  a  habitable  country. 

Tradition  speaks  of  a  great  inundation  in  Friesland  in  the  sixth  century. 
From  that  time  every  gulf,  every  island,  and  it  may  be  said  every  city,  in 
Holland  has  its  catastrophe  to  record.  In  thirteen  centuries,  it  is  recorded 
that  one  great  inundation,  beside  smaller  ones,  has  occurred  every  seven  years; 
and  the  country  being  all  plain,  these  inundations  were  veritable  floods. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  sea  destroyed  a  part  of  a 
fertile  peninsula  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  and  swallowed  up  more  than 
thirty  villages.  In  the  course  of  the  same  century,  a  series  of  inundations 
opened  an  immense  chasm  in  northern  Holland,  and  formed  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
causing  the  death  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  persons.  In  1421  a  tempest 
swelled  the  Meuse,  so  that  in  one  night  the  waters  overwhelmed  seventy-two 
villages  and  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  In  1532  the  sea  burst  the 
dikes  of  Zealand,  destroying  hundreds  of  villages,  and  covering  forever  a 
large  tract  of  country.  In  1570  a  storm  caused  another  inundation  in  Zealand 
and  in  the  province  of  Utrecht;  Amsterdam  was  invaded  by  the  waters,  and 
in  Friesland  twenty  thousand  people  were  drowned.  Other  great  inundations 
took  place  in  the  seventeenth  century;  two  terrible  ones  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth;  one  in  1825  that  desolated  North  Holland,  Fries¬ 
land,  Over-Yssel,  and  Gueldres;  and  another  great  one  of  the  Rhine,  in 
1855,  which  invaded  Gueldres  and  the  province  of  Utrecht,  and  covered  a 
great  part  of  North  Brabant.  Beside  these  great  catastrophes,  there  happened 
in  different  centuries  innumerable  smaller  ones,  which  would  have  been 
famous  in  any  other  country,  but  which  in  Holland  are  scarcely  remembered: 
like  the  rising  of  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  itself  the  result  of  an  inundation  of 
the  sea;  flourishing  cities  of  the  gulf  of  Zuyder  Zee  vanished  under  the  waters; 
the  islands  of  Zealand  covered  again  and  again  by  the  sea,  and  again  emerg¬ 
ing;  villages  of  the  coast,  from  Helder  to  the  mouths  of  the  Meuse,  from 
time  to  time  inundated  and  destroyed;  and  in  all  these  inundations  immense 
loss  of  life  of  men  and  animals.  It  is  plain  that  miracles  of  courage,  constancy, 
and  industry  must  have  been  accomplished  by  the  Hollanders,  first  in  creating 
and  afterwards  in  preserving  such  a  country.  The  enemy  from  which  they  had 
to  wrest  it  was  triple:  the  sea,  the  lakes,  the  rivers.  They  drained  the  lakes, 
drove  back  the  sea,  and  imprisoned  the  rivers. 

To  drain  the  lakes  the  Hollanders  pressed  the  air  into  their  service.  The 
lakes,  the  marshes,  were  surrounded  by  dikes,  the  dikes  by  canals;  and  an 
army  of  windmills,  putting  in  motion  force-pumps,  turned  the  water  into  the 
canals,  which  carried  it  off  to  the  rivers  and  the  sea.  Thus  vast  tracts  of  land 
buried  under  the  water  saw  the  sun,  and  were  transformed,  as  if  by  magic, 
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into  fertile  fields,  covered  with  villages,  and  intersected  by  canals  and  roads. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  in  less  than  forty  years,  twenty-six  lakes  were 
drained.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  North  Holland  alone, 
more  than  six  thousand  hectares  (or  fifteen  thousand  acres)  were  thus  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  waters;  in  South  Holland,  before  1844,  twenty -nine  thou¬ 
sand  hectares;  in  the  whole  of  Holland,  from  1500  to  1858,  three  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand  hectares.  Substituting  steam-mills  for  windmills,  in 
thirty-nine  months  was  completed  the  great  undertaking  of  the  draining  of 
the  lake  of  Haarlem,  which  measured  forty-four  kilometers  in  circumference, 
and  forever  threatened  with  its  tempests  the  cities  of  Haarlem,  Amsterdam, 
and  Leyden.  And  they  are  now  meditating  the  prodigious  work  of  drying  up 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  embraces  an  area  of  more  than  seven  hundred  square 
kilometers. 

The  rivers,  another  eternal  enemy,  cost  no  less  of  labor  and  sacrifice.  Some, 
like  the  Rhine,  which  lost  itself  in  the  sands  before  reaching  the  sea,  had  to 
be  channeled  and  defended  at  their  mouths,  against  the  tides,  by  formidable 
cataracts;  others,  like  the  Meuse,  bordered  by  dikes  as  powerful  as  those  that 
were  raised  against  the  ocean;  others,  turned  from  their  course;  the  wandering 
waters  gathered  together;  the  course  of  the  affluents  regulated;  the  waters 
divided  with  rigorous  measure  in  order  to  retain  that  enormous  mass  of  liquid 
in  equilibrium,  where  the  slightest  inequality  might  cost  a  province;  and  in 
this  way  all  the  rivers  that  formerly  spread  their  devastating  floods  about  the 
country  were  disciplined  into  channels  and  constrained  to  do  service. 

But  the  most  tremendous  struggle  was  the  battle  with  the  ocean.  Holland 
is  in  great  part  lower  than  the  level  of  the  sea;  consequently,  everywhere 
that  the  coast  is  not  defended  by  sandbanks  it  has  to  be  protected  by  dikes. 
If  these  interminable  bulwarks  of  earth,  granite,  and  wood  were  not  there  to 
attest  the  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  Hollanders,  it  would 
not  be  believed  that  the  hand  of  man  could,  even  in  many  centuries,  have 
accomplished  such  a  work.  In  Zealand  alone  the  dikes  extend  to  a  distance 
of  more  than  four  hundred  kilometers.  The  western  coast  of  the  island  of 
Walcheren  is  defended  by  a  dike,  in  which  it  is  computed  that  the  expense  of 
construction  added  to  that  of  preservation,  if  it  were  put  out  at  interest,  would 
amount  to  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  that  which  the  dike  itself  would  be  worth 
were  it  made  of  massive  copper.  Around  the  city  of  Helder,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  North  Holland,  extends  a  dike  ten  kilometers  long,  constructed 
of  masses  of  Norwegian  granite,  which  descends  more  than  sixty  meters  into 
the  sea.  The  whole  province  of  Friesland,  for  the  length  of  eighty-eight  kilo¬ 
meters,  is  defended  by  three  rows  of  piles  sustained  by  masses  of  Norwegian 
and  German  granite.  Amsterdam,  all  the  cities  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  all 
the  islands  —  fragments  of  vanished  lands  —  which  are  strung  like  beads 
between  Friesland  and  North  Holland,  are  protected  by  dikes.  From  the 
mouths  of  the  Ems  to  those  of  the  Scheldt,  Holland  is  an  impenetrable 
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fortress,  of  whose  immense  bastions  the  mills  are  the  towers,  the  cataracts  are 
the  gates,  the  islands  the  advanced  forts;  and  like  a  true  fortress,  it  shows  to 
its  enemy,  the  sea,  only  the  tops  of  its  bell-towers  and  the  roofs  of  its  houses, 
as  if  in  defiance  and  derision. 

Holland  is  a  fortress,  and  her  people  live  as  in  a  fortress,  on  a  war  footing 
with  the  sea.  An  army  of  engineers,  directed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
spread  over  the  country,  and,  ordered  like  an  army,  continually  spy  the 
enemy,  watch  over  the  internal  waters,  foresee  the  bursting  of  the  dikes,  order 
and  direct  the  defensive  works.  The  expenses  of  the  war  are  divided  —  one 
part  to  the  State,  one  part  to  the  provinces;  every  proprietor  pays,  beside  the 
general  imposts,  a  special  impost  for  the  dikes,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
his  lands  and  their  proximity  to  the  water.  An  accidental  rupture,  an  inad¬ 
vertence,  may  cause  a  flood;  the  peril  is  unceasing;  the  sentinels  are  at  their 
posts  upon  the  bulwarks;  at  the  first  assault  of  the  sea,  they  shout  the  war-cry, 
and  Holland  sends  men,  material,  and  money.  And  even  when  there  is  no 
great  battle,  a  quiet,  silent  struggle  is  forever  going  on.  The  innumerable 
mills,  even  in  the  drained  districts,  continue  to  work  unresting,  to  absorb  and 
turn  into  the  canals  the  water  that  falls  in  rain  and  that  which  filters  in  from 
the  sea.  Every  day  the  cataracts  of  the  bays  and  rivers  close  their  gigantic 
gates  against  the  high  tide  trying  to  rush  into  the  heart  of  the  land.  The  work 
of  strengthening  dikes,  fortifying  sand-banks  with  plantations,  throwing  out 
new  dikes  where  the  banks  are  low,  straight  as  great  lances,  vibrating  in  the 
bosom  of  the  sea  and  breaking  the  first  impetus  of  the  wave,  is  forever  going 
on.  And  the  sea  eternally  knocks  at  the  river-gates,  beats  upon  the  ramparts, 
growls  on  every  side  her  ceaseless  menace,  lifting  her  curious  waves  as  if  to 
see  the  land  she  counts  as  hers,  piling  up  banks  of  sand  before  the  gates  to 
kill  the  commerce  of  the  cities,  forever  gnawing,  scratching,  digging  at  the 
coast;  and  failing  to  overthrow  the  ramparts  upon  which  she  foams  and 
fumes  in  angry  effort,  she  casts  at  their  feet  ships  full  of  the  dead,  that  they 
may  announce  to  the  rebellious  country  her  fury  and  her  strength. 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  and  terrible  struggle  Holland  is  transformed: 
Holland  is  the  land  of  transformations.  A  geographical  map  of  that  country 
as  it  existed  eight  centuries  ago  is  not  recognizable.  Transforming  the  sea, 
men  also  are  transformed.  The  sea,  at  some  points,  drives  back  the  land;  it 
takes  portions  from  the  continent,  leaves  them  and  takes  them  again;  joins 
islands  to  the  mainland  with  ropes  of  sand,  as  in  the  case  of  Zealand;  breaks 
off  bits  from  the  mainland  and  makes  new  islands,  as  in  Wieringen;  retires 
from  certain  coasts  and  makes  land  cities  out  of  what  were  cities  of  the  sea, 
as  Leuvarde;  converts  vast  tracts  of  plain  into  archipelagoes  of  a  hundred 
islets,  as  Biisbosch;  separates  a  city  from  the  land,  as  Dordrecht;  forms  new 
gulfs  two  leagues  broad,  like  the  gulf  of  Dollart;  divides  two  provinces  with 
a  new  sea,  like  North  Holland  and  Friesland.  The  effect  of  the  inundations 
is  to  cause  the  level  of  the  sea  to  rise  in  some  places  and  to  sink  in  others; 
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sterile  lands  are  fertilized  by  the  slime  of  the  rivers,  fertile  lands  are  changed 
into  deserts  of  sand.  With  the  transformations  of  the  waters  alternate  the 
transformations  of  labor.  Islands  are  united  to  continents,  like  the  island  of 
Ameland;  entire  provinces  are  reduced  to  islands,  as  North  Holland  will  be 
by  the  new  canal  of  Amsterdam,  which  is  to  separate  it  from  South  Holland; 
lakes  as  large  as  provinces  disappear  altogether,  like  the  lake  of  Beemster; 
by  the  extraction  of  peat,  land  is  converted  into  lakes,  and  these  lakes  are 
again  transformed  into  meadows.  And  thus  the  country  changes  its  aspect 
according  to  the  violence  of  nature  or  the  needs  of  men.  And  while  one  goes 
over  it  with  the  latest  map  in  hand,  one  may  be  sure  that  the  map  will  be  use¬ 
less  in  a  few  years,  because  even  now  there  are  new  gulfs  in  process  of 
formation,  tracts  of  land  just  ready  to  be  detached  from  the  mainland,  and 
great  canals  being  cut  that  will  carry  life  to  uninhabited  districts. 

But  Holland  has  done  more  than  defend  herself  against  the  waters;  she 
has  made  herself  mistress  of  them,  and  has  used  them  for  her  own  defense. 
Should  a  foreign  army  invade  her  territory,  she  has  but  to  open  her  dikes  and 
unchain  the  sea  and  the  rivers,  as  she  did  against  the  Romans,  against  the 
Spaniards,  against  the  army  of  Louis  XIV,  and  defend  the  land  cities  with 
her  fleet.  Water  was  the  source  of  her  poverty,  she  has  made  it  the  source  of 
wealth.  Over  the  whole  country  extends  an  immense  network  of  canals,  which 
serves  both  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land  and  as  a  means  of  communication. 
The  cities,  by  means  of  canals,  communicate  with  the  sea;  canals  run  from 
town  to  town,  and  from  them  to  villages,  which  are  themselves  bound  together 
by  these  watery  ways,  and  are  connected  even  to  the  houses  scattered  over 
the  country;  smaller  canals  surround  the  fields  and  orchards,  pastures  and 
kitchen-gardens,  serving  at  once  as  boundary  wall,  hedge,  and  road-way; 
every  house  is  a  little  port.  Ships,  boats,  rafts,  move  about  in  all  directions, 
as  in  other  places  carts  and  carriages.  The  canals  are  the  arteries  of  Holland, 
and  the  water  her  life-blood.  But  even  setting  aside  the  canals,  the  draining 
of  the  lakes,  and  the  defensive  works,  on  every  side  are  seen  the  traces  of 
marvelous  undertakings.  The  soil,  which  in  other  countries  is  a  gift  of  nature, 
is  in  Holland  a  work  of  men’s  hands.  Holland  draws  the  greater  part  of  her 
wealth  from  commerce;  but  before  commerce  comes  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil;  and  the  soil  had  to  be  created.  There  were  sand-banks  interspersed  with 
layers  of  peat,  broad  downs  swept  by  the  winds,  great  tracts  of  barren  land 
apparently  condemned  to  an  eternal  sterility.  The  first  elements  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  iron  and  coal,  were  wanting;  there  was  no  wood,  because  the  forests  had 
already  been  destroyed  by  tempests  when  agriculture  began;  there  was  no 
stone,  there  were  no  metals.  Nature,  says  a  Dutch  poet,  had  refused  all  her 
gifts  to  Holland;  the  Hollanders  had  to  do  everything  in  spite  of  nature. 
They  began  by  fertilizing  the  sand.  In  some  places  they  formed  a  productive 
soil  with  earth  brought  from  a  distance,  as  a  garden  is  made;  they  spread  the 
siliceous  dust  of  the  downs  over  the  too  watery  meadows;  they  mixed  with  the 
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sandy  earth  the  remains  of  peat  taken  from  the  bottoms;  they  extracted  clay 
to  lend  fertility  to  the  surface  of  their  lands;  they  labored  to  break  up  the 
downs  with  the  plow:  and  thus  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  continually  fighting 
off  the  menacing  waters,  they  succeeded  in  bringing  Holland  to  a  state  of 
cultivation  not  inferior  to  that  of  more  favored  regions.  That  Holland,  that 
sandy,  marshy  country  which  the  ancients  considered  all  but  uninhabitable, 
now  sends  out  yearly  from  her  confines  agricultural  products  to  the  value  of 
a  hundred  millions  of  francs,  possesses  about  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  her  territory  may 
be  accounted  one  of  the  most  populous  of  European  States. 

It  may  be  easily  understood  how  the  physical  peculiarities  of  theilr  country 
must  influence  the  Dutch  people;  and  their  genius  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  character  of  Holland.  It  is  sufficient  to  contemplate  the  monuments  of 
their  great  struggle  with  the  sea  in  order  to  understand  that  their  distinctive 
characteristics  must  be  firmness  and  patience,  accompanied  by  a  calm  and 
constant  courage.  That  glorious  battle,  and  the  consciousness  of  owing  every¬ 
thing  to  their  own  strength,  must  have  infused  and  fortified  in  them  a  high 
sense  of  dignity  and  an  indomitable  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence.  The 
necessity  of  a  constant  struggle,  of  a  continuous  labor,  and  of  perpetual 
sacrifices  in  defense  of  their  existence,  forever  taking  them  back  to  a  sense  of 
reality,  must  have  made  them  a  highly  practical  and  economical  people; 
good  sense  should  be  their  most  salient  quality,  economy  one  of  their  chief 
virtues;  they  must  be  excellent  in  all  useful  arts,  sparing  of  diversion,  simple 
even  in  their  greatness;  succeeding  in  what  they  undertake  by  dint  of  tenacity 
and  a  thoughtful  and  orderly  activity;  more  wise  than  heroic;  more  con¬ 
servative  than  creative;  giving  no  great  architects  to  the  edifice  of  modern 
thought,  but  the  ablest  of  workmen,  a  legion  of  patient  and  laborious  artisans. 
And  by  virtue  of  these  qualities  of  prudence,  phlegmatic  activity,  and  the 
spirit  of  conservatism,  they  are  ever  advancing,  though  by  slow  degrees;  they 
acquire  gradually,  but  never  lose  what  they  have  gained;  holding  stubbornly 
to  their  ancient  customs;  preserving  almost  intact,  and  despite  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  three  great  nations,  their  own  originality;  preserving  it  through  every 
form  of  government,  through  foreign  invasions,  through  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  wars,  and  in  spite  of  the  immense  concourse  of  strangers  from  every 
country  that  are  always  coming  among  them;  and  remaining,  in  short,  of  all 
the  northern  races,  that  one  which,  though  ever  advancing  in  the  path  of 
civilization,  has  kept  its  antique  stamp  most  clearly. 

It  is  enough  also  to  remember  its  form  in  order  to  comprehend  that  this 
country  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  although  bound  in  so 
compact  a  political  union,  although  recognizable  among  all  the  other  northern 
peoples  by  certain  traits  peculiar  to  the  population  of  all  its  provinces,  must 
present  a  great  variety.  And  so  it  is  in  fact.  Between  Zealand  and  Holland 
proper,  between  Holland  and  Friesland,  between  Friesland  and  Gueldres, 
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between  Groningen  and  Brabant,  in  spite  of  vicinity  and  so  many  common 
ties,  there  is  no  less  difference  than  between  the  more  distant  provinces  of 
Italy  and  France;  difference  of  language,  costume,  and  character;  difference 
of  race  and  of  religion.  The  communal  regime  has  impressed  an  indelible 
mark  upon  this  people,  because  in  no  other  country  does  it  so  conform  to  the 
nature  of  things.  The  country  is  divided  into  various  groups  of  interests  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hydraulic  system.  Whence,  association 
and  mutual  help  against  the  common  enemy,  the  sea;  but  liberty  for  local 
institutions  and  forces.  Monarchy  has  not  extinguished  the  ancient  municipal 
spirit,  and  this  it  is  that  renders  impossible  a  complete  fusion  of  the  State, 
in  all  the  great  States  that  have  made  the  attempt.  The  great  rivers  and 
gulfs  are  at  the  same  time  commercial  roads  serving  as  national  bonds  between 
the  different  provinces,  and  barriers  which  defend  old  traditions  and  old 
customs  in  each. 


GIOVANNI  PASCOLI 


WHEN  Pascoli  died,  in  1912,  Italy  mourned  as  a  nation  for  a  great 
lyric  poet.  The  village  of  San  Mauro  in  Romagna  where  he  was 
born  in  1855  and  Castelvecchio  di  Barga  where  his  villa  stands 
among  the  Tuscan  hills  contended  for  the  honor  of  his  burial,  while  the 
official  orator  on  the  Roman  Capitoline  and  critics  and  journalists  throughout 
the  country  proclaimed  him  the  worthy  successor  to  Carducci  not  only  in  the 
chair  of  poetry  at  Bologna  but  as  a  great  humanist  and  poet  who  united  the 
beauties  of  Latin  classicism  with  the  glories  of  modern  Italy.  He  was  called 
the  "  poet  of  the  birds,”  the  "  great  poet  who  sang  of  little  things,”  the  "  lover 
of  nature  and  humanity,”  the  "  Saint  Francis  of  modern  times,”  the  "  latest- 
born  son  of  Vergil.”  D’Annunzio  pronounced  him  "the  greatest  and  most 
original  poet  of  Italy  since  Petrarch.”  Certain  of  his  critics  —  the  Pascoliani 
—  wrote  as  devotees.  "  He  led  us  away,”  said  one  of  them,  "  from  the  somber 
austerity  of  Carduccian  art  and  the  unrestrained  exuberance  of  D’Annunzio 
into  a  world  of  unknown  beauties  where  we  heard  the  voices  of  the  humblest 
things  and  questioned  their  mysteries  and  drew  forth  their  secrets.”  Among 
the  anti-Pascoliani  were  those  who  condemned  his  over-simplicity  —  his  use 
of  dialects  and  his  childlike  repetition  of  the  actual  sounds  of  nature  —  and 
others  w'ho  objected  to  his  over-subtlety  and  refinement  of  style  ("  Elegant 
verses,  perhaps  too  elegant,”  said  Carducci),  and  to  a  certain  vague,  sug¬ 
gestive,  often  illusive  quality  of  many  of  his  poems,  their  lack  of  clear  outlines 
and  their  obscurity. 

One  of  his  earlier  critics,  Dino  Mantovani,  commented  upon  the  combina¬ 
tion  in  Pascoli  of  the  genuine  rustic  with  the  artist  and  scholar: 

"  This  solitary  dreamer  who  knows  all  the  life  of  the  country,  who  listens 
to  the  conversations  of  birds  and  hears  all  the  sounds  that  vibrate  in  the  open 
air,  is  also  an  artist  of  exquisite  perceptions  and  a  skilled  workman  in  the 
industry  of  style.  When  he  writes  he  forgets  the  example  of  others  and  writes 
in  his  own  way.  But  into  that  writing  is  distilled  the  innumerable  precepts 
of  a  learned  art  governed  by  a  delicate  taste.” 

Pascoli  was  called  the  son  of  Vergil  not  because  he  wrote  Latin  poems  in 
the  manner  of  the  '  Georgies  ’  and  won  the  international  prize  for  Latin  verse 
at  Amsterdam  no  less  than  sixteen  times  but  because,  when  he  invites  his 
readers  into  the  country,  he  makes  the  peasant  life  of  Italy  as  close  to  the 
life  of  flocks  and  herds  and  bees  and  flowers  as  it  was  in  Vergilian  or  Theoc- 
ritan  days.  It  is  a  country  of  rough,  incessant  toil,  far  removed  from  soft 
Arcadias.  Yet  the  peasants  love  the  beauty  even  while  they  bend  under  the 
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labor  of  the  country.  They  are  near  the  invisible  spirits  of  things.  The  bells 
bring  them  a  thousand  messages  of  joy  or  sorrow  while  "  white  dawn  scatters 
the  flocks  over  the  fields  ”  or  "  a  star  leads  them  clambering  home.”  Spirits 
come  down  from  the  mountain  side  at  the  twilight  hour  and  join  in  their 
prayers  for  a  blessing  on  their  crops.  The  fountain  talks  to  them  in  the  shady 
valley.  The  grain  and  the  vine  sing  to  the  old  farmer,  "  I  am  thy  life,  I  am 
thy  joy.”  One  is  never  in  remote  solitudes  in  this  poetry.  The  village  street  and 
church  and  market-place  are  never  far  away.  The  sounds  of  life  are  every¬ 
where.  Nature  and  man  are  working  together  for  the  same  end. 

But  Pascoli  did  more  than  depict  the  country  life  of  Italy  and  the  peasants 
of  "  sunny  Romagna.”  Although  he  called  his  first  volume  '  Myricae  ’  and 
himself  the  "  lowly  poet  of  the  lowly  myrtle  ”  and  his  poems  "  the  flutter  of 
wings,  the  rustle  of  cypresses,  the  echo  of  bells,”  he  had  a  deep  humanitarian 
purpose  which  sprang  from  his  own  experience.  The  tragedy  of  his  childhood 
—  the  mysterious  murder  of  his  father  which  was  the  cause  of  his  mother’s 
death  and  the  ruin  of  the  family  —  became  in  his  sensitive  mind  the  crime 
that  the  cruelty  of  human  nature  is  always  inflicting  upon  the  world,  without 
which  life  would  be  all  beautiful,  even  in  sorrow  and  death.  He  sings  of  the 
affliction  of  his  family  many  times.  In  '  II  Giorno  dei  Morti  ’  they  utter  their 
lamentations  and  prayers  in  the  dark,  stormy  Campo  Santo.  As  his  grief 
becomes  universalized,  he  sings  '  II  Focolare,’  in  which  masses  of  human 
creatures  make  their  lonely  way  toward  a  single  light  in  the  darkness  and 
arrive  to  find  the  fire  is  spent;  and  as  they  huddle  together  they  learn  the 
comfort  of  a  common  destiny.  In  a  similar  poem,  two  orphans  have  quarreled 
in  the  daylight,  but  in  the  darkness  they  draw  together  and  fall  asleep  in 
each  other’s  arms;  and  then  the  poet  turns  from  the  children  and  says: 

"  O  Man!  think  of  the  darkness  of  the  unknown  destiny  that  surrounds  us, 
of  the  deep  silence  that  reigns  beyond  the  clashing  of  our  wars.  Only  he  that 
seeks  out  brothers  in  his  fear  errs  not.” 

What  might  have  been  bitterness  is  pity.  Yet  the  poet  suffered  under  a 
double  weight,  the  memory  of  misfortune  and  a  tormenting  sense  of  the 
mystery  of  things: 

My  soul  hast  thou  tormented  and  my  body 
With  so  great  grief  and  pain  that  now  at  last 
Sweeter  than  any  sweetness  is  oblivion. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  than  the  stanzas  entitled  '  Sapienza  ’: 

Climb  high  in  thought  the  steep  and  lonely  fastness 
Where  nests  the  eagle  and  the  mountain  stream 
And  stand  remote  mid  solitude  and  vastness, 

O  man  of  wisdom! 
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Send  far  adown  the  obscure,  unfathomed  spaces 
Of  the  abyss  thine  eye’s  most  piercing  beam. 

Ever  more  near  will  draw  what  thine  eye  traces  — 

Shadow  and  mystery. 

The  child’s  unconscious  intimacy  with  nature  and  alarm  at  a  sudden  blow 
are  reflected  in  the  philosopher’s  mind  pondering  the  meaning  of  things  and 
seeking  for  a  cure.  The  philosopher  finds  the  cure  where  the  child  instinctively 
seeks  it,  in  nature  —  madre  dolcissima,  in  whom  the  poet  trusts.  Often  he 
searches  out  her  lessons.  Often  he  merely  takes  delight  in  what  he  sees  or 
hears,  as  in  the  '  Song  of  April  ’:  — 

A  phantom  you  come 
And  a  mystery  you  go. 

Are  you  near?  Are  you  far? 

For  the  pear-trees  are  bursting, 

The  quince-trees  are  budding, 

Anew. 

The  bank  is  resounding 
With  tomtits  and  finches; 

Are  you  there  in  the  ash-trees? 

Is  it  you  in  the  brushwood? 

A  dream  or  a  soul  or  a  shadow  — 

Is’t  you? 

I  call  you  each  year 
With  a  heart  palpitating. 

You  come  and  I  smile; 

You  depart,  and  you  leave 
Only  tears  and  my  sorrow 
Renew. 

This  year,  ah,  this  year, 

A  joy  has  come  with  you. 

Already  I  hear 

If  my  senses  deceive  not 

That  echo  of  echoes. 

It  is  you  I  hear  singing 
Cu-Cu! 

Often  there  is  a  very  definite  symbolism  either  suggested  or  expressed. 
'  The  Great  Aspiration  ’  represents  the  trees  as  struggling  away  from  their 
roots  in  the  earth  toward  the  radiant  liberty  of  the  sun:  — 
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O  trees  enslaved,  you  turn  and  twist  like  one 
In  desperation,  spreading  across  the  heavens 
The  slow,  imprisoned  shadow  of  your  limbs. 

"  Ah!  had  we  wings  instead  of  branches,  feet 
Instead  of  ignorant,  blindly  groping  roots!  ” 

Your  flowers  seem  to  chant  melodiously. 

And  man,  O  trees,  man,  too,  is  a  strange  tree. 

He  has,  ’tis  true,  the  power  to  move  but  naught 
Beside  of  all  his  longing.  We,  too,  are  slaves. 

Our  vain  dream  is  of  flowers,  yours  of  words. 

More  often  than  literal  description  or  definite  symbolism  Pascoli’s  poetry 
conveys  a  mystical  feeling  or  a  weird  suggestiveness,  as  in  the  terza  rima 
poem,  '  In  the  Mist  — 

I  looked  into  the  valley.  Every  form 
Was  lost,  immersed  in  a  vast  level  main 
Waveless  and  shoreless,  gray  and  uniform. 

No  sound  emerged  from  out  the  misty  plain 
Save  wild  thin  voices  crying  on  the  air 
Of  lost  birds  wand’ring  through  the  world  in  vain. 

In  the  dim  sky  above  I  was  aware 

Of  skeletons  of  trees  and  shadows  drear 
Of  hermit  solitudes  suspended  there 

And  shades  of  ancient  ruins.  I  could  hear 
A  distant  bay  of  hounds,  and,  down  below, 

A  sound  of  footsteps  neither  far  nor  near. 

Footsteps  that  echoed  neither  fast  nor  slow 
Eternally.  No  form  could  I  discover 
Of  living  creature  moving  to  and  fro. 

The  skeletons  of  trees  were  asking:  "  Never 
Will  he  arrive?  ”  The  ruins  seemed  to  say: 

"  And  who  art  thou  that  roamest  thus  forever?  ” 

And  then  I  saw  a  shadow  wandering  alway 
And  bearing  on  its  head  a  burden.  Again 
I  looked  and  it  had  vanished  away. 
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Only  the  unquiet  birds  calling  in  vain 

And  distant  baying  hounds  I  seemed  to  hear 
And  ever  through  the  waveless,  shoreless  main 

Echoes  of  footsteps  neither  far  nor  near. 

Pasco li’s  faith  is  in  nature  and  reality.  Yet  he  is  not  concerned  with  the 
poetry  of  sight  and  touch  alone.  His  '  Hermit  ’  says,  "  The  shadow  of  things 
is  darkness  for  him  who  would  see.  The  shadow  of  dreams  is  grateful  shade 
for  weary  eyes.”  And  Alexander  the  Great  halts  in  the  midst  of  mighty  deeds 
and  says:  — 

O  azure-tinted  mountains!  and  you,  too, 

O  rivers!  blue  as  skies  and  seas  are  blue; 

Better  it  were  to  stand  by  you  and  dream 
Nor  look  beyond. 

Dream  is  the  infinite  shadow  of  the  true. 

Having  early  learned  that  the  fruits  of  life  are  bitter,  Pascoli  could  not  fail 
to  find  that  its  flowers  are  sweet.  As  the  black  regrets  are  softened  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  universal  pity  more  and  more  predominates,  whether  his  subjects  are 
chosen  from  classical  mythology  or  from  contemporary  life.  One  of  the  poems 
most  widely  known  in  Italy,  '  In  the  Prison  of  Geneva,’  represents  the  father 
of  that  anarchist  who  assassinated  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  Lucheni  by  name,  as 
coming  back  from  the  grave  and  entering  his  son’s  cell  and  speaking  to  him. 
He  tells  him  that  perhaps  the  crime  is  his,  the  father’s,  and  not  the  child’s. 
For  the  child  was  an  outcast  from  home  and  country.  And  yet,  outcast  as  he 
was,  as  long  as  he  was  innocent  he  shared  the  noble  fate  of  suffering  humanity. 
Only  when  he  stained  his  hands  with  blood  did  he  discard  his  human  heritage 
and  throw  in  his  lot  with  beasts.  "  From  the  abode  of  Death,”  he  tells  him, 
"  from  that  supremest  height  of  truth  —  one  sees  no  high  nor  low  nor  rich 
nor  poor,  no  kings  nor  subjects,  but  only  a  swarm  of  ant-like  creatures  crawl¬ 
ing  through  the  plain  and  sending  up  a  wail  of  misery.  In  such  a  world,  where 
all  are  but  shadows  of  brief  flight,  hatred  is  folly  and  stupidity.  Pity  is  what 
man  owes  to  man,  pity  for  kings,  pity  for  you,  Lucheni.” 

As  Pascoli’s  vision  was  enlarged  his  aim  was  nothing  less  than  to  "  enclose 
the  turbid  universe  in  lucid  words.”  No  detail  was  too  small,  no  theme  too 
difficult.  He  sang  of  the  faithful  broom  and  of  the  myriads  of  suns  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  slow  snows  of  eternity;  of  the  duck  on  the  shining  pond  and 
of  popes  and  kings,  of  Homer  and  Alexander.  Every  subject  is  treated  in  the 
mood  of  one  who  has  "  dipped  his  hands  in  the  river  of  sorrow.”  Even  his 
ancient  heroes  are  transferred  into  a  modern  atmosphere  of  sentimental  ten¬ 
derness.  In  '  The  Blind  Bard  of  Chios,’  the  aged  Homer  speaks  to  the  young 
girl  who  leads  him:  — 
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O  Delias!  O  thou  slender  branch  of  palm 
At  lofty  Cynthus’  feet,  close  by  the  stream 
Of  singing  Anapus,  O  child  of  Palma! 

What  gift  of  mine  can  bring  thy  heart  delight? 

For  thou  didst  shake  thy  locks  indifferently 
When  young  men  sought  thee,  and  didst  turn  from  them 
To  find  thy  joy  even  in  this  gray  old  man 
Whose  strength  recedes  while  his  desire  advances. 

Him  hast  thou  led  beside  thine  own  light  footsteps 
To  cool  and  shady  lawns  and  to  soft  beds 
Of  murmuring  leaves  in  midst  of  sounding  pines 
Whose  rustle  as  of  freshening  summer  rain 
Is  mingled  with  the  music  of  the  sea. 

Nor  couldst  thou  all  conceal  thy  beauty  from  him  — 

Thy  beauty  seen  of  none  but  him,  a  blind  man, 

And  the  silent,  solitary  halcyons. 

What  gift  of  mine,  O  Delias,  ere  I  go 
Whithersoever  the  black  ship  shall  bear  me  — 

What  gift  of  mine  can  gladden  thy  young  heart? 

For  I  have  nothing  left  in  all  the  world 
Except  mine  ancient  torn  and  empty  wallet 
And  this  mine  ivory  lyre.  The  gift  of  song 
Has  yielded  nought  for  all  my  labor  save 
A  flowing  cup  of  wine,  a  morsel  of  fat 
Boar’s  flesh  and,  when  the  song  I  sing  is  ended, 

A  long,  long  echo  of  joy  within  my  soul. 

Pascoli’s  fellow-countrymen  like  to  remember  that  he  wrote  his  latest  words 
in  praise  of  a  greater  Italy  —  he  who  had  once  been  a  socialist  and  in  prison. 
His  address  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Tripoli  campaign  and  the  hymns  that  he 
read  in  Rome  and  Turin  at  the  celebration  of  fifty  years  of  Italian  unity 
received  popular  applause.  But  there  was  no  change  in  his  purpose  which  was 
always  the  humanizing  of  men  by  opening  their  eyes  to  beauty.  His  four 
volumes  of  Dante  criticism  have  enlarged  the  place  he  holds  in  Italian  letters. 
A  few  essays,  especially  '  La  Ginestra,’  have  formulated  with  delicate  art  his 
favorite  ideas.  But  his  fame  will  rest  upon  the  "  poetry  of  earth  ”  in  his  six 
large  volumes  of  lyrics.  Whatever  its  faults,  his  poetry  never  fails  to  convey 
the  sense  of  a  close,  an  almost  mystical  union  between  nature  and  man. 
Sometimes  it  spins  too  fine  a  thread  of  symbolism.  Sometimes  it  rises  to  the 
simple  dignity  of  noble  verse.  It  springs  from  a  genuine  poetic  impulse. 
However  finely  wrought,  it  has  the  clearness  of  sincerity.  The  lines  in  which 
the  Spirit  of  Poetry  speaks  indicate  the  poet’s  aim  and  the  nature  of  his 
achievement:  — 
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I  am  the  lamp  that  burneth  tranquilly 
In  thy  darkest  and  loneliest  hours, 

In  the  saddest  and  heaviest  shadows. 
The  gleam  of  my  pure  ray  shineth 
Afar  on  the  wanderer  treading 
By  night  with  a  heart  that  is  weeping 
The  pallid  pathway  of  life. 

He  stops,  and  anon  he  beholdeth 
The  gleam  of  my  light  in  his  soul. 

He  takes  up  again  his  dark  journey 
And  lo!  he  is  singing. 


Gertrude  E.  T.  Slaughter 


A  MONG  the  novel-writers  of  the  last  generation  in  Italy,  Matilde  Serao 
/'\  occupied  a  place  of  honor  and  popularity,  up  to  the  time  of  her 

A  death  in  1926.  She  was  born  on  March  7,  1856,  in  Patras,  a  seaport 

of  Greece;  so  that  Italian  was  in  reality  for  her  an  acquired  language.  Her 
mother  was  a  Greek,  and  descended  from  the  princes  Scanavy,  who  gave 
emperors  to  Trebizond.  Her  father  was  a  Neapolitan  exile,  who  returned  to 
his  native  city  only  when  Matilde  was  twelve  years  of  age.  Signora  Serao 
superintended  the  early  education  of  her  daughter,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
lazy  child,  with  a  strong  dislike  of  study.  She  found  reading  a  pleasant  pas¬ 
time,  however,  and  was  interested  in  people  and  in  the  general  routine  of  life. 
When  sent  to  school  in  France  she  fed  her  mind  on  the  novels  of  the  French 
realistic  school,  and  soon  began  to  write  on  her  own  account.  When  seventeen 
years  of  age  she  published  her  first  story,  which  was  entitled  '  Opal.’  This 
tale  created  some  little  stir;  and  De  Zerbi,  editor  of  the  Neapolitan  Piccolo, 
offered  her  a  place  on  his  journal.  The  Serao  family  was  poor,  and  this  offer 
was  eagerly  accepted.  In  order  to  do  better  work  as  a  reporter,  she  assumed  a 
man’s  dress  and  cropped  her  hair.  The  adaptability  of  her  temperament 
enabled  her  to  write  to  order  with  great  facility.  When  her  talent  was  left 
entirely  free  she  usually  wrote  sensuous  love  tales,  in  which  the  dews  of  the 
fields  and  the  stars  of  the  sky  were  called  upon  to  witness  the  raptures  and 
the  sorrows  of  her  heroes  and  heroines.  With  equal  ease,  however,  she  pro¬ 
duced  sermons  and  criticisms.  Her  teeming  imagination  overflowed  the 
restriction  of  subject.  Despite  her  versatility  and  her  need  of  money,  it  seems 
to  have  been  always  her  aim  to  do  the  best  of  which  she  was  capable;  and 
thus  her  work  was  always  a  means  of  development  to  her  talent.  She  married 
Signor  Eduardo  Scarfoglio,  and  with  him  established  the  Corriere  di  Roma. 
They  afterwards  removed  to  Naples,  where  they  edited  the  Corriere  di 
Napoli.  In  1881  and  1883  she  published  two  long  romances,  and  gathered 
into  volumes  those  of  her  short  stories  which  she  deemed  worthy  to  live.  She 
is  fond  of  studying  child  life;  and  in  her  story  '  Little  Minds,’  written  for 
grown  people,  she  pictures  the  little  woes  and  pleasures  and  philosophies  of 
children  with  that  detail  and  objective  passion  which  is  characteristic  of  her. 

'  An  Unsteady  Heart  ’  was  her  first  long  novel,  and  was  followed  by 
'  Fantasia.’  This  is  the  story  of  a  morbid  and  fanatically  religious  invalid, 
who  through  her  sickly  romanticism  becomes  infatuated  with  the  husband  of 
her  dearest  friend,  and  finally  leaves  her  own  husband  to  run  away  with  him; 
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but,  overcome  with  remorse,  evades  her  lover,  and  smothers  herself  with 
charcoal,  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  deserted  wife. 

Serao’s  plots  are  usually  tragedies,  and  are  worked  out  with  precision  and 
refinement  of  passion.  She  is  a  painter  of  details;  no  incident  or  expression 
is  too  trivial  for  her  observation,  and  she  loves  the  minutest  traceries  of  life, 
which  she  sees  purely  from  its  emotional  side.  She  is  sometimes  called  "  la 
petite  Sand  Italienne  but  her  stories  are  essentially  the  creations  of  a  more 
southern  temperament.  Many  of  her  later  novels  have  been  translated  into 
English. 


THE  SCHOOLGIRL’S  VOW 
From  '  Fantasia  ’ 

THERE  was  only  one  flickering  jet  of  gas  burning  at  the  entrance  to 
the  dormitory  that  contained  the  little  white  beds  in  which  the  Tri¬ 
colors  passed  the  last  night  of  their  school  days.  There  had  been 
short  dialogues,  interrupted  by  sighs,  melancholy  reflections,  and  regrets, 
until  a  late  hour.  They  would  have  liked  to  sit  up  all  night  to  indulge  in 
their  grief.  But  fatigue  had  melted  their  project  away.  When  they  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  sleep  mastered  those  restless  beings,  weary  with  weeping. 
A  languid  "  Good-night  ”  was  audible  here  and  there;  gradually  the  irregular 
breathing  had  subsided,  and  the  sobs  had  died  out.  Complete  repose  reigned 
in  the  dormitory  of  the  Tricolors. 

When  the  great  clock  struck  two  after  midnight,  Lucia  Altimare  opened 
her  eyes.  She  had  not  slept;  devoured  by  impatience,  she  had  watched.  Without 
rising,  she  gently  and  noiselessly  took  her  clothes  from  the  chair  near  her  bed 
and  put  them  on,  thrust  her  bare  feet  into  her  slippers,  and  then  crept  out 
of  bed.  She  moved  like  a  shadow,  with  infinite  precaution,  casting  in  passing 
an  oblique  glance  at  the  beds  where  her  companions  slept.  Now  and  again 
she  looked  towards  the  end  of  the  hall  where  Cherubina  Friscia  lay.  There 
was  no  danger.  Lucia  passed  like  a  tall  white  phantom,  with  burning  eyes, 
through  the  heavy  gloom  to  Caterina’s  bedside. 

Her  friend  slept  quietly,  composedly,  breathing  like  a  child.  She  bent  down 
and  whispered  close  to  her  ear:  — 

"  Caterina,  Caterina!  ” 

Caterina  opened  her  eyes  in  alarm;  a  sign  from  Lucia  froze  the  cry  that  rose 
to  her  lips.  The  surprise  on  her  face  spoke  for  her,  and  questioned  her  friend. 
"  If  you  love  me,  Caterina,  dress  and  follow  me.” 

"  Where  are  we  going?  ”  the  other  ventured  to  ask,  hesitatingly. 

"  If  you  love  me  —  ” 

Caterina  no  longer  questioned  her.  She  dressed  herself  in  silence,  looking 
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now  and  then  at  Lucia,  who  stood  there  like  a  statue,  waiting.  When  Caterina 
was  ready,  she  took  her  by  the  hand  to  lead  her. 

"  Fear  nothing,”  breathed  Lucia,  who  could  feel  the  coldness  of  her  hand. 
They  glided  down  the  passage  that  divided  the  beds  from  the  rest  of  the 
room.  Artemisia  Minichini  was  -the  only  one  who  turned  in  her  bed,  and 
appeared  for  a  moment  to  have  opened  her  eyes.  They  closed  again;  but 
perhaps  she  saw  through  her  lids.  No  other  sign  of  waking.  They  shrank 
closer  together  when  they  passed  the  last  bed,  Friscia’s,  and  stooped  to  make 
themselves  smaller.  That  moment  seemed  to  them  like  a  century.  When  they 
got  into  the  corridor,  Caterina  squeezed  Lucia’s  hand,  as  if  they  had  passed 
through  a  great  danger. 

"  Come,  come,  come!  ”  murmured  the  siren  voice  of  Lucia,  and  suddenly 
they  stopped  before  a  door.  Lucia  dropped  Caterina’s  hand  and  inserted  a 
key  into  the  keyhole;  the  door  creaked  as  it  flew  open.  A  gust  of  chill  air 
struck  the  two  young  girls;  a  faint  diffuse  light  broke  in  upon  them.  A  lamp 
was  burning  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  They  were  in  the  chapel.  Calmly 
Lucia  knelt  before  the  altar,  and  lighted  two  candelabra.  Then  she  turned  to 
Caterina,  who,  dazed  by  the  light,  was  catching  her  breath,  and  once  more 
said,  "  Come.” 

They  advanced  towards  the  altar.  In  the  little  whitewashed  church,  with 
two  high  windows  open  on  the  country,  a  pleasant  dampness  tempered  the 
heat  of  the  August  night.  The  faintest  perfume  of  incense  still  clung  to  the 
air.  The  church  was  so  placid  and  restful,  the  candelabra  in  their  places,  the 
tapers  extinguished,  the  sacrament  shut  away  in  its  pyx,  the  altar-cloth  turned 
up  to  cover  it.  But  a  quaintly  fashioned  silver  arabesque,  behind  which  Lucia 
had  lighted  a  taper,  projected  on  the  wall  the  profile  of  a  strange  monstrous 
beast.  Caterina  stood  there  in  a  dream,  with  her  hand  still  clasped  in  Lucia’s, 
whose  fever  it  had  caught.  Even  at  that  unusual  hour,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
she  no  longer  asked  herself  what  strange  rite  was  to  be  solemnized  in  that 
chapel  illuminated  only  for  them.  She  was  conscious  of  a  vague  tremor,  of  a 
weight  in  the  head,  and  a  longing  for  sleep;  she  would  fain  have  been  back 
in  the  dormitory,  with  her  cheek  on  her  pillow.  But  like  one  who  dreams  of 
having  the  well-defined  will  to  do  a  thing,  and  yet  while  the  dream  lasts  has 
neither  the  speech  to  express  nor  the  energy  to  accomplish  it,  she  was  conscious, 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  of  the  torpor  of  her  own  mind.  She  looked 
around  her  as  one  in  a  stupor,  neither  understanding  nor  caring  to  under¬ 
stand.  From  time  to  time  her  mouth  twitched  with  an  imperceptible  yawn. 
Lucia’s  hands  were  crossed  over  her  bosom,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  Ma¬ 
donna.  No  sound  escaped  her  half-open  lips.  Caterina  leant  forward  to  observe 
her;  in  the  vague  turn  of  thought  that  went  round  and  round  in  her  sleepy 
brain,  she  asked  herself  if  she  were  dreaming,  and  Lucia  a  phantom.  She 
passed  one  hand  across  her  brow,  either  to  awake  herself  or  to  dispel  the 
hallucination. 
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"  Listen,  Caterina,  and  try  and  comprehend  me  better  than  I  know  how  to 
express  myself.  Do  you  give  your  whole  attention?  ” 

"  Yes,”  said  the  other  with  an  effort. 

"  You  alone  know  how  we  have  loved  each  other  here.  After  God,  the 
Madonna  Addolorata,  and  my  father,  I  have  loved  you,  Caterina.  You  have 
saved  my  life;  I  can  never  forget  it.  But  for  you  I  should  have  gone  to  burn 
in  hell,  where  suicides  must  eternally  suffer.  I  thank  you,  dear  heart.  You 
believe  in  my  gratitude?  ” 

"  Yes,”  said  Caterina,  opening  wide  her  eyes  the  bet  to  understand  her. 

"  Now  we  who  so  love  each  other  must  part.  You  go  to  the  left,  I  to  the 
right.  You  are  to  be  married:  I  know  not  what  will  happen  to  me.  Shall  we 
meet  again?  I  know  not.  Shall  we  again  come  together  in  the  future?  Who 
knows?  Do  you  know?  ” 

"  No,”  replied  Caterina,  starting. 

"  Well,  then,  I  propose  to  you  to  conquer  time  and  space,  men  and  circum¬ 
stances,  should  they  stand  in  the  way  of  our  affection.  From  afar,  howsoever 
we  may  be  separated,  let  us  love  each  other  as  we  do  today,  as  we  did  yesterday. 
Do  you  promise?  ” 

"  I  promise.” 

"  The  Madonna  hears  us,  Caterina.  Do  you  promise  with  a  vow,  with  an 
oath?  ” 

"  With  a  vow,  with  an  oath,”  repeated  Caterina  monotonously  like  an  echo. 

"  And  I  too  promise  that  no  one  shall  ever  by  word  or  deed  lessen  this  our 
steadfast  friendship.  Do  you  promise?  ” 

"  I  promise.” 

"  And  I  too  promise  that  neither  shall  ever  seek  to  do  ill  to  the  other,  or 
willingly  cause  her  sorrow,  or  ever,  ever  betray  her.  Promise:  the  Madonna 
hears  us.” 

"  I  promise.” 

"  I  swear  it  —  that  always,  whatever  befalls,  one  shall  try  to  help  the  other. 
Say,  do  you  promise?  ” 

"  I  promise.” 

"  And  I  too.  Besides,  that  either  will  be  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  her  own 
happiness  to  that  of  the  other.  Swear  it;  swear!  ” 

Caterina  thought  for  an  instant.  Was  she  dreaming  a  strange  dream,  or 
was  she  binding  herself  for  life?  "  I  swear,”  she  said  firmly. 

"  I  swear,”  reiterated  Lucia.  "  The  Madonna  has  heard.  Woe  to  her  who 
breaks  her  vow!  God  will  punish  her.” 

Caterina  bowed  her  assent.  Lucia  took  her  rosary  from  her  pocket.  It  was 
a  string  of  lapis-lazuli  bound  together  by  little  silver  links.  From  it  depended 
a  small  silver  crucifix,  and  a  little  gold  medal  on  which  was  engraved  the 
image  of  the  Madonna  della  Saletta.  She  kissed  it. 

"We  will  break  this  rosary  in  two  equal  parts,  Caterina.  Half  of  it  you 
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shall  take  with  you,  the  other  half  I  will  keep.  It  will  be  our  keepsake,  to 
remind  us  of  our  vow.  When  I  pray  at  night,  I  shall  remember.  You  too  will 
remember  me  in  your  prayers.  The  missing  half  will  remind  you  of  your 
absent  friend.” 

And  taking  up  the  rosary  between  them,  they  pulled  hard  at  it  from  either 
side.  Lucia  kept  the  half  with  the  crucifix,  Caterina  the  half  with  the  medal. 
The  two  girls  embraced.  Then  they  heard  the  clock  strike  three.  When  silence 
reigned  once  more  in  the  college  and  in  the  empty  chapel,  both  knelt  down 
on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  crossed  their  hands  on  their  bosoms,  and  with 
closed  eyes  repeated  in  unison  — 

"  Our  Father  —  ” 

Copyright  translation  by  Henry  Harland,  reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
American  Publishers’  Corporation 


GABRIELE  D’ANNUNZIO 


THAT  the  name  Gabriele  d’Annunzio  is  a  name  assumed  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another  by  a  certain  "  Rapagnetta  ”  is  a  legend  that  had  the 
fortune  to  be  accredited  in  America  by  a  distinguished  critic,  James 
Huneker,  and  which  dies  hard  even  in  Italy.  It  is  as  though  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  such  an  unusual  figure  as  the  poet  of  the  '  Laudi  ’  or  the  "  man 
who  jilted  Duse  ”  had  to  be  unusual  and  interesting.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Gabriele  d’Annunzio  had  a  very  normal  birth.  He  was  the  son  of  his  father, 
Francesco  Paolo  d’Annunzio,  an  unpretentious  citizen  of  the  village  of  Pes¬ 
cara,  in  the  province  of  the  Abruzzi,  Italy.  His  mother  was  that  D’Annun¬ 
zio’s  wife,  nee  Luisa  de  Benedictis.  The  poet  was  born  of  those  parents  in 
the  town  mentioned,  on  March  12,  1863. 

He  entered  a  private  school  at  Prato  in  Tuscany  in  1874  and  graduated 
therefrom  in  1881,  having  published  three  volumes  of  poetry  meanwhile:  a 
hymn  to  King  Humbert  (1879),  '  Primo  Vere’  (1879),  'In  Memoriam  ’ 
(1880).  Italian  poetry  at  the  time  was  dominated  by  two  figures:  Giosue 
Carducci,  the  gorgeous  and  glorious  bard  of  Italian  patriotism  and  of  Graeco- 
Latin-Italian  "  culture  and  Lorenzo  Stecchetti,  exponent  of  a  sordidly  vio¬ 
lent  realism  in  '  The  Song  of  Hate  ’  ('  Canto  dell’  Odio  ’) .  D’Annunzio,  in 
these  school-boy  efforts,  which  happen  also  to  be  among  his  best,  was  a  Car- 
duccian  rather  than  a  Stecchettian.  His  '  Primo  Vere’  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  noted  as  the  harbinger  of  a  budding  genius  by  Giuseppe  Chiarini,  friend 
and  biographer  of  Carducci. 

The  poet  was  eighteen  when  he  went  to  Rome  to  earn  his  living  as  a  cub 
reporter  on  a  newspaper,  the  Tribuna.  He  handled  "  society  news.” 

Gabriele  d’Annunzio  is  one  of  the  most  charming  men  who  ever  lived. 
With  a  brain  of  tireless  energy,  a  memory  that  forgets  nothing  and  retains 
faces  and  names  as  weil  as  words,  quotations,  brilliant  thoughts,  he  dazzles 
by  the  keenness  of  his  observations  and  the  sharpness  of  his  wit;  he  captivates 
by  the  good  humor  and  informality  of  his  address;  he  delights  with  an  almost 
feminine  thoughtfulness,  which  he  bestows  upon  everyone  from  the  King 
of  the  Realm  to  the  janitor  of  his  house;  he  astonishes  by  the  originality  of 
his  outlook  on  life.  Since  he  suppresses,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  the  normal 
preoccupations  and  restraints  familiar  to  ordinary  people,  there  is  something 
strangely  fresh  and  strangely  bewildering  about  everything  he  says. 

With  these  attributes  D’Annunzio  dominated  Roman  society  in  the  eighties. 
He  was  the  life  of  every  drawing-room,  the  darling  of  every  hostess,  the  envy 
of  every  celebrity.  Moreover,  he  worked  hard.  He  wrote,  in  poetry,  '  Canto 
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Novo’  [New  Song]  (1882),  'Intermezzo’  (1884),  and  '  Isotteo  e  la  Chi¬ 
mera’  (1886,  revised  1890).  He  wrote,  in  shorter  fiction,  'San  Pantaleone  ’ 
(1886) ,  revised  as  '  Tales  of  Pescare  ’  (1902)  —  they  are  plagiarisms,  often,  of 
Maupassant,  Flaubert,  Prevost.  He  wrote  his  first  long  novel,  '  Pleasure  ’  ('  11 
Piacere’)  (1889).  The  memory  of  D’Annunzio’s  meteoric  passage  through 
Roman  society  in  that  decade  is  still  fresh  in  the  Eternal  City.  It  is  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  history  of  Italian  letters  as  the  "  Sommaruga  episode.”  Somma- 
ruga  was  the  publisher  of  the  Cronaca  Bizantina,  the  first  organ  of  what  was 
to  be  D’Annunzianism.  His  financial  failure  put  an  end  to  this  period  in 
D’Annunzio’s  life.  It  was  D’Annunzio  who  made  the  reputation  of  the  Caffe 
del  Greco,  the  restaurant  still  flourishing  on  the  Via  Condotti  in  Rome,  which 
has  ever  since  been  a  favorite  resort  of  painters,  sculptors,  composers,  literary 
men,  of  all  nationalities. 

In  the  year  1890,  D’Annunzio  was  called  for  military  service  and  did  his 
year  of  duty  like  anybody  else.  By  this  time  he  knew  personally  everybody  of 
note  in  Italy.  He  was  an  author  of  established  reputation.  He  was  the  social 
idol  of  the  nation’s  aristocracy.  In  the  decade  that  follows  D’Annunzio’s 
charm  acts  upon  the  whole  of  Italy  much  as  it  had  acted  on  the  Rome  of  the 
eighties.  There  was  a  glamour  of  the  unusual  about  him  that  allowed  him 
"  to  make  a  school.”  Italy  seemed  caught  in  a  morass  of  national  poverty  and 
national  weakness.  Here  was  a  man  who  was  able  to  soar  above  drab  reality 
and  win  his  place  in  the  sun  of  art,  the  sun  of  love,  the  sun  of  wealth  and 
celebrity.  It  was  the  most  productive  period  of  D’Annunzio’s  life:  he  wrote, 
in  verse,  'Roman  Elegies’  (1892);  the  'Poem  of  Paradise’  and  the  'Naval 
Odes’  (1893);  in  fiction,  'The  Bastard’  (' Innocente ’)  (1892);  'The 

Triumph  of  Death’  (1894) ;  'Virgins  of  the  Rocks’  (1896) ;  for  the  theater, 
the  two  '  Dreams  ’  — '  Dream  of  a  Springtime  Morning,’  '  Dream  of  an 
Autumn  Afternoon’  (1897,  1898);  'The  Dead  City’  (1898);  '  Gioconda  ’ 
(1899);  'Glory’  (1899).  Two  episodes  are  of  note:  D’Annunzio’s  tour  of 
Greece  in  1896,  which  was  to  supply  material  for  his  great  '  Laudi  ’  (1903) ; 
and  his  residence  (with  Duse,  Angelo  Conti,  Marius  Pictor,  and  others)  in 
Venice,  which  was  to  produce  the  most  splendid  of  his  novels  —  'Fire’  ('ll 
Fuoco  ’)  (1900) .  This  was  the  decade  of  D’Annunzio  the  "  superman.”  It  had 
its  dogma  of  an  "  heroic  ”  life  —  the  denial  of  vulgar  reality  in  a  passionate, 
majestic  pursuit  of  art.  It  has  even  left  its  "  Bible,”  which  Italians  maturing  in 
that  age,  believed  almost  inspired:  '  On  the  River  of  Time,’  by  Angelo  Conti. 

In  1901,  D’Annunzio  realized  the  dream  of  every  Italian  —  every  Euro¬ 
pean —  writer,  which  had  been  realized  of  old  by  Voltaire  at  Femey:  the 
dream  of  a  villa,  a  castle,  an  estate,  which  would  be  at  once  his  retreat  from  the 
world  and  yet  a  magnet  for  the  world;  a  villa  where  he  could  settle  in  incom¬ 
parable  luxury,  the  reflection  of  his  wealth,  and  live  in  stimulating  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  best  in  intelligence  and  sensitiveness  the  world  had  to  offer.  He 
bought  the  famous  "  Capponcina  ”  at  Settignano,  near  Florence,  and  lived 
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there  for  nine  years,  amid  furnishings  which  were  the  talk  of  Europe  and 
amid  associations  which  have  since  been  the  talk,  not  always  kindly,  not  al¬ 
ways  well-informed,  of  the  world.  Here,  too,  he  worked  hard  and  splendidly, 
producing  those  masterpieces  which,  when  the  smoke  of  contemporary  pub¬ 
licity  has  lifted  from  his  name,  will  constitute  his  title  to  immortality:  in 
verse,  the  '  Praises  ’  —  '  Praises  of  Heaven,  Sea,  Earth,  and  Heroes  ’  and 
'Praise  of  Life’  ('Laus  Vitae  ’)  (1903) ;  for  the  theater,  '  The  Daughter  of 
Iorio  ’  (1904),  his  best  play,  which  had  been  preceded  by  'Francesca  da 
Rimini’  (1902)  and  was  followed  by  'The  Ship’  (1908)  and  by  'Phaedra’ 
(1909) ;  in  fiction,  '  The  Light  under  the  Bushel  ’  (1905) ,  '  Perhaps  Yes,  Per¬ 
haps  No’  (1910),  'More  than  Love’  (1907).  D’Annunzio’s  life  at  the  Cap- 
poncina  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of  a  feudal  lord,  or  an  Italian  ty¬ 
rant  of  the  Renaissance.  He  thought  of  it,  himself,  as  that  of  an  "  heroic  ” 
personality,  lifted  far  above  the  earth.  It  had  one  fallacy  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  It  cost  by  millions,  whereas  the  celebrated  author  earned  from 
his  writings  at  the  most  by  thousands.  In  1910,  the  crash  came.  The  poet  lost 
his  villa  and  his  furnishings.  He  even  lost  his  courage,  for  a  moment:  he  fled 
to  France. 

France  loved,  in  his  misfortune,  the  "  superman  ”  she  had  laughed  at,  but 
advertised,  in  his  glory.  But  the  hero  himself  was  sad.  He  wrote  '  The  Martyr¬ 
dom  of  Saint  Sebastian,’  and  'The  Contemplation  of  Death,’  the  former  in 
French,  the  latter  in  Italian.  He  exalted  the  epic  of  imperialistic  Italy  (Tri¬ 
politan  war,  1912) ,  in  '  Songs  of  Overseas.’  He  wrote  another  play  in  French, 
'  La  Pisanella  ’  and  two  in  Italian,  '  Parisina  ’  and  '  Iron  ’  (1913,  1914)  •  He 
had  just  finished  a  short  story  called  '  Leda  without  the  Swan,’  a  weird  por¬ 
trait  of  a  "  fatal  woman,”  when  the  World  War  broke  out.  D’Annunzio  pub¬ 
lished  the  story  with  a  '  Licenza  ’  [Farewell  to  France],  which  was  one  of  the 
first  and  most  brilliant  literary  exploitations  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne 
(1914). 

The  "  exile,”  however,  was  over.  The  poet  had  been  living  at  Arcachon.  With 
Italy  still  neutral  in  the  war,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  went 
(he  may  have  been  sent,  he  may  have  been  called)  to  Italy.  He  was  now  the 
orator,  the  most  magic  of  Italian  orators,  who  on  the  Fifth  of  May,  1915, 
delivered  that  oration  on  "  The  Rock  at  Quarto  ”  (near  Genoa)  which  con¬ 
solidated  public  opinion  in  the  cause  of  Italian  intervention. 

During  the  next  four  years,  D’Annunzio  is  the  official  incarnation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  "  Italian  war.”  He  participates,  as  sailor,  soldier,  but  especially  as 
aviator  (commander  of  the  squadron  of  planes  known  as  the  "  Serenissima  ”) 
in  all  the  operations  of  the  Italian  forces.  His  rhetoric  was  rhetoric,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  Allied  resources  —  it  contributed  most  notably  to  sustaining  the 
morale  of  the  Italian  army  and  of  the  Italian  people,  both  in  happy  days  and 
in  gloomy  days.  The  poet  lost  an  eye  in  an  airplane  accident.  He  issued  from 
the  conflict  with  an  emblem  of  glory  stamped  as  it  were  on  his  physique. 
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In  the  years  1919  to  1922,  D’Annunzio  played  a  strange  role  in  Italy.  In 
that  period  of  national  bewilderment  and  disintegration,  his  was  perhaps  the 
one  established  reputation  which  came  out  of  the  War  undiminished  and  even 
enhanced.  His  personal  power,  as  the  idol  of  the  returned  soldiers,  was  almost 
absolute.  Certainly  it  was  greater  than  that  of  any  individual  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  even  than  that  of  the  Government  itself.  Unfortunately,  or  for¬ 
tunately,  as  one  may  choose,  it  was  a  power  of  rhetoric  inspired  by  no  clear 
idea  of  statesmanship,  and  holding  no  precise  objective,  personal  or  national, 
in  view.  D’Annunzio  could  have  been  a  Mussolini;  for  a  time  he  actually  was 
a  Mussolini;  but  he  had  too  little  sense  of  the  importance  of  Rome  —  he  went 
to  Fiume,  instead.  That  D’Annunzio  was  willing  to  play  a  role  such  as  Mus¬ 
solini  played  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  impersonating  the  spirit  of  Italian 
nationalism,  he  underestimated  the  importance  of  nationalism,  going  over,  in¬ 
stead,  now  toward  Socialism  and  Bolshevism,  now  toward  Catholicism.  At  the 
critical  moment,  besides,  his  mental  traits  betrayed  his  ambitions.  Always  an 
actor  before  a  national  and  a  world  audience,  he  never  clearly  distinguished 
between  "  acting  ”  and  reality.  While  Mussolini  was  quietly  organizing  forces, 
reconciling  conflicting  parties,  adapting  policies  to  needs  and  moments, 
D’Annunzio  was  writing  orations,  founding  "  republics,”  proclaiming  "  con¬ 
stitutions,”  satisfied,  intimately  satisfied,  with  the  consideration  shown  him  by 
th'e  great  of  the  world  and  by  the  regularity  with  which  he  held  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers. 

Only  in  1921  did  D’Annunzio  perceive  that  a  new  power  had  risen  beside 
him  and  overtopped  him  in  a  night.  Frantically  he  gathered  the  dispersed 
enemies  of  Fascism  (Socialists,  Liberal  veterans,  the  Union  of  Seamen)  about 
him  under  the  now  sacred  aegis  of  Fiume.  It  was  too  late.  For  a  time  (1922- 
1924)  the  "  tenor  ”  and  the  "  baritone  ”  scowled  at  each  other  across  a  stage 
crowded  with  the  machinery  of  a  gigantic  opera  boulfe.  Then  the  tenor 
resigned. 

He  resigned  himself  to  a  new  Capponcina  (called  the  Vittoriale)  — the 
sometime  villa  of  Wagner  at  Gardone  Superiore  (Gardone  Riviera)  on  the 
Lake  of  Garda.  Thither  he  gathered  the  remnants  of  his  old  splendor  (his 
library) ,  the  relics  of  his  war  and  his  Fiume.  There  he  still  lives  in  a  sort  of 
historic  dream  of  a  Pirandellian  "  Henry  IV  ”  thinking  of  the  days  when  he 
was  "Lord  of  Fiume,”  giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  sovereign  which  others, 
even  Mussolini,  playfully  recognize.  "  Henry  IV  ”  has  his  "  state  ”  which  he 
rules,  his  cannon  which  he  shoots,  and  a  medieval  (Dalmatian)  Virgin  which 
he  worships.  He  issues  titles,  commissions,  honors  in  the  name  of  Fiume.  He 
entertains  like  a  prince.  D’Annunzio,  to  the  end,  is  the  same  "  superman  ”  of 
old.  He  thinks  and  talks  heroically.  He  lives  and  loves  grandly  still.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  made  him  a  prince  —  "  Prince  of  Monte  Nevoso  ”  (a  snowy 
peak  on  the  frontiers  of  the  new  Italy) . 

D’Annunzio  has  meant  much  in  the  life  of  his  country.  He  has  meant 
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something  in  the  life  of  the  world.  Just  what  he  has  meant  has  been  variously 
stated.  We  like  best  the  effort  of  Antonio  Bruers:  "  For  D’Annunzio,  man  is 
an  immortal  cosmic  force,  co-creator  with  God  of  the  universe.  The  purpose 
of  mankind  is  perpetual  creation,  a  perpetual  conquest  of  matter  by  mind,  a 
perpetual  striving  to  possess  the  infinite.  The  individual  man  must  help  by 
using  all  his  faculties  to  their  utmost,  in  this  striving  for  divine  values.  The 
individual,  the  nation,  society  at  large,  must  co-operate  to  obtain  harmony  in 
the  triple  sphere  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Good.” 

This  ideal  aspiration  is  the  strange  light  that  shines  in  all  of  D’Annunzio’s 
so-called  "  rhetoric.”  It  is  the  glow  that  lingers  about  every  act  in  his  biog¬ 
raphy,  even  when  that  act  measures  low  by  other  standards.  It  is  the  fire  that 
burns  in  his  personality  and  which  can  only  be  suggested  by  the  word  "  fas¬ 
cination  ”  or  by  the  word  "  charm.” 

Arthur  Livingston 


THE  DROWNED  BOY 
From  '  The  Triumph  of  Death  ’ 

A  LL  of  a  sudden,  Albadora,  the  septuagenarian  Cybele,  she  who  had 
/A  given  life  to  twenty-two  sons  and  daughters,  came  toiling  up  the 
A  )V  narrow  lane  into  the  court,  and  indicating  the  neighboring  shore, 
where  it  skirted  the  promontory  on  the  left,  announced  breathlessly:  — 

"  Down  yonder  there  has  been  a  child  drowned!  ” 

Candia  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Giorgio  arose  and  ascended  to  the 
loggia,  to  observe  the  spot  designated.  Upon  the  sand,  below  the  promontory, 
in  close  vicinity  to  the  chain  of  rocks  and  the  tunnel,  he  perceived  a  blotch 
of  white,  presumably  the  sheet  which  hid  the  little  body.  A  group  of  people 
had  gathered  around  it. 

As  Ippoltfa  had  gone  to  mass  with  Elena  at  the  chapel  of  the  Port,  he 
yielded  to  his  curiosity  and  said  to  his  entertainers:  — 

"  I  am  going  down  to  see.” 

"  Why?  ”  asked  Candia.  "  Why  do  you  wish  to  put  a  pain  in  your  heart?  ” 

Hastening  down  the  narrow  lane,  he  descended  by  a  short  cut  to  the  beach, 
and  continued  along  the  water.  Reaching  the  spot,  somewhat  out  of  breath,  he 
inquired:  — 

"  What  has  happened?  ” 

The  assembled  peasants  saluted  him  and  made  way  for  him.  One  of  them 
answered  tranquilly:  — 

"  The  son  of  a  mother  has  been  drowned.” 

Another,  clad  in  linen,  who  seemed  to  be  standing  guard  over  the  corpse, 
bent  down  and  drew  aside  the  sheet. 
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The  inert  little  body  was  revealed,  extended  upon  the  unyielding  sand.  It 
was  a  lad,  eight  or  nine  years  old,  fair  and  frail,  with  slender  limbs.  His  head 
was  supported  on  his  few  humble  garments,  rolled  up  in  place  of  pillow  —  the 
shirt,  the  blue  trousers,  the  red  sash,  the  cap  of  limp  felt.  His  face  was  but 
slightly  livid,  with  flat  nose,  prominent  forehead,  and  long,  long  lashes;  the 
mouth  was  half  open,  with  thick  lips  which  were  turning  blue,  between  which 
the  widely  spaced  teeth  gleamed  white.  His  neck  was  slender,  flaccid  as  a 
wilted  stem,  and  seamed  with  tiny  creases.  The  jointure  of  the  arms  at  the 
shoulder  looked  feeble.  The  arms  themselves  were  fragile,  and  covered  with 
a  down  similar  to  the  fine  plumage  which  clothes  the  bodies  of  newly  hatched 
birds.  The  whole  outline  of  the  ribs  was  distinctly  visible;  down  the  middle 
of  the  breast  the  skin  was  divided  by  a  darker  line;  the  navel  stood  out,  like  a 
knot.  The  feet,  slightly  bloated,  had  assumed  the  same  sallow  color  as  the 
little  hands,  which  were  callous  and  strewn  with  warts,  with  white  nails  be¬ 
ginning  to  turn  livid.  On  the  left  arm,  on  the  thighs  near  the  groin,  and  fur¬ 
ther  down,  on  the  knees  and  along  the  legs,  appeared  reddish  blotches  of 
scurf.  Every  detail  of  this  wretched  little  body  assumed,  in  the  eyes  of  Giorgio, 
an  extraordinary  significance,  immobile  as  it  was  and  fixed  forever  in  the 
rigidity  of  death. 

"  How  was  he  drowned?  Where?  ”  he  questioned,  lowering  his  voice. 

The  man  dressed  in  linen  gave,  with  some  show  of  impatience,  the  account 
which  he  had  probably  had  to  repeat  too  many  times  already.  He  had  a  brutal 
countenance,  square-cut,  with  bushy  brows,  and  a  large  mouth,  harsh  and 
savage.  Only  a  little  while  after  leading  the  sheep  back  to  their  stalls,  the  lad, 
taking  his  breakfast  along  with  him,  had  gone  down,  together  with  a  comrade, 
to  bathe.  He  had  hardly  set  foot  in  the  water,  when  he  had  fallen  and  was 
drowned.  At  the  cries  of  his  comrade,  some  one  from  the  house  overhead  on 
the  bluff  had  hurried  down,  and  wading  in  up  to  the  knees,  had  dragged  him 
from  the  water  half  dead;  they  had  turned  him  upside  down  to  make  him 
throw  up  the  water,  they  had  shaken  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  To  indicate  just 
how  far  the  poor  little  fellow  had  gone  in,  the  man  picked  up  a  pebble  and 
threw  it  into  the  sea. 

"  There,  only  to  there;  at  three  yards  from  the  shore!  ’ 

The  sea  lay  at  rest,  breathing  peacefully,  close  to  the  head  of  the  dead 
child.  But  the  sun  blazed  fiercely  down  upon  the  sand;  and  something  pitiless, 
emanating  from  that  sky  of  flame  and  from  those  stolid  witnesses,  seemed  to 
pass  over  the  pallid  corpse. 

"  Why,”  asked  Giorgio,  "  do  you  not  place  him  in  the  shade,  in  one  of  the 
houses,  on  a  bed?  ” 

"  He  is  not  to  be  moved,”  declared  the  man  on  guard,  "  until  they  hold 
the  inquest.” 

"  At  least  carry  him  into  the  shade,  down  there,  below  the  embankment!  ” 

Stubbornly  the  man  reiterated,  "  He  is  not  to  be  moved.” 
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There  could  be  no  sadder  sight  than  that  frail,  lifeless  little  being,  extended 
on  the  stones,  and  watched  over  by  the  impassive  brute  who  repeated  his  ac¬ 
count  every  time  in  the  selfsame  words,  and  every  time  made  the  selfsame 
gesture,  throwing  a  pebble  into  the  sea:  — 

"  There;  only  to  there.” 

A  woman  joined  the  group,  a  hook-nosed  termagant,  with  gray  eyes  and 
sour  lips,  mother  of  the  dead  boy’s  comrade.  She  manifested  plainly  a  mis¬ 
trustful  restlessness,  as  if  she  anticipated  some  accusation  against  her  own  son. 
She  spoke  with  bitterness,  and  seemed  almost  to  bear  a  grudge  against  the 
victim. 

"  It  was  his  destiny.  God  had  said  to  him,  '  Go  into  the  sea  and  end 
yourself.’  ” 

She  gesticulated  with  vehemence.  "  What  did  he  go  in  for,  if  he  did  not 
know  how  to  swim?  ” 

A  young  lad,  a  stranger  in  the  district,  the  son  of  a  mariner,  repeated  con¬ 
temptuously,  ''Yes,  what  did  he  go  in  for?  We,  yes,  who  know  how  to 
swim  —  ” 

Other  people  joined  the  group,  gazed  with  cold  curiosity,  then  lingered  or 
passed  on.  A  crowd  occupied  the  railroad  embankment,  another  gathered  on 
the  crest  of  the  premontory,  as  if  at  a  spectacle.  Children,  seated  or  kneeling, 
played  with  pebbles,  tossing  them  into  the  air  and  catching  them,  now  on  the 
back  and  now  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands.  They  all  showed  the  same  pro¬ 
found  indifference  to  the  presence  of  other  people’s  troubles  and  of  death. 

Another  woman  joined  the  group  on  her  way  home  from  mass,  wearing  a 
dress  of  silk  and  all  her  gold  ornaments.  For  her  also  the  harassed  custodian 
repeated  his  account,  for  her  also  he  indicated  the  spot  in  the  water.  She  was 
talkative. 

"  I  am  always  saying  to  my  children,  '  Don’t  you  go  into  the  water,  or  I 
will  kill  you!  ’  The  sea  is  the  sea.  Who  can  save  himself?  ” 

She  called  to  mind  other  instances  of  drowning;  she  called  to  mind  the 
case  of  the  drowned  man  with  the  head  cut  off,  driven  by  the  waves  all  the 
way  to  San  Vito,  and  found  among  the  rocks  by  a  child. 

"  Here,  among  these  rocks.  He  came  and  told  us,  '  There  is  a  dead  man 
there.’  We  thought  he  was  joking.  But  we  came  and  we  found.  He  had  no 
head.  They  had  an  inquest;  he  was  buried  in  a  ditch;  then  in  the  night  he  was 
dug  up  again.  His  flesh  was  all  mangled  and  like  jelly,  but  he  still  had 
his  boots  on.  The  judge  said,  '  See,  they  are  better  than  mine!  ’  So  he  must 
have  been  a  rich  man.  And  it  turned  out  that  he  was  a  dealer  in  cattle. 
They  had  killed  him  and  chopped  off  his  head,  and  thrown  him  into  the 
Tronto.”  .  .  . 

She  continued  to  talk  in  her  shrill  voice,  from  time  to  time  sucking  in  the 
superfluous  saliva  with  a  slight  hissing  sound. 

"  And  the  mother?  When  is  the  mother  coming?  ” 
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At  that  name  there  arose  exclamations  of  compassion  from  all  the  women 
who  had  gathered. 

"  The  mother!  There  comes  the  mother,  now!  ” 

And  all  of  them  turned  around,  fancying  that  they  saw  her  in  the  far  dis¬ 
tance,  along  the  burning  strand.  Some  of  the  women  could  give  particulars 
about  her.  Her  name  was  Riccangela;  she  was  a  widow  with  seven  children. 
She  had  placed  this  one  in  a  farmer’s  family,  so  that  he  might  tend  the  sheep, 
and  gain  a  morsel  of  bread. 

One  woman  said,  gazing  down  at  the  corpse,  "  Who  knows  how  much  pains 
the  mother  has  taken  in  raising  him!  ”  Another  said,  "To  keep  the  children 
from  going  hungry  she  has  even  had  to  ask  charity.” 

Another  told  how,  only  a  few  months  before,  the  unfortunate  child  had 
come  very  near  strangling  to  death  in  a  courtyard  in  a  pool  of  water  barely 
six  inches  deep.  All  the  women  repeated,  "  It  was  his  destiny.  He  was  bound 
to  die  that  way.” 

And  the  suspense  of  waiting  rendered  them  restless,  anxious.  "  The  mother! 
There  comes  the  mother  now! 

Feeling  himself  grow  sick  at  heart,  Giorgio  exclaimed,  "  Can’t  you  take  him 
into  the  shade,  or  into  a  house,  so  that  the  mother  will  not  see  him  here  naked 
on  the  stones,  under  a  sun  like  this?  ” 

Stubbornly  the  man  on  guard  objected:  —  "He  is  not  to  be  touched.  He 
is  not  to  be  moved  —  until  the  inquest  is  held.” 

The  bystanders  gazed  in  surprise  at  the  stranger  —  Candia’s  stranger. 
Their  number  was  augmenting.  A  few  occupied  the  embankment  shaded  with 
acacias;  others  crowned  the  promonotory  rising  abruptly  from  the  rocks. 
Here  and  there,  on  the  monstrous  boulders,  a  tiny  boat  lay  sparkling  like 
gold  at  the  foot  of  the  detached  crag,  so  lofty  that  it  gave  the  effect  of  the 
ruins  of  some  Cyclopean  tower,  confronting  the  immensity  of  the  sea. 

All  at  once,  from  above  on  the  height,  a  voice  announced,  "  There  she  is.” 

Other  voices  followed:  —  "  The  mother!  The  mother!  ” 

All  turned.  Some  stepped  down  from  the  embankment.  Those  on  the  prom¬ 
ontory  leaned  far  over.  All  became  silent,  in  expectation.  The  man  on 
guard  drew  the  sheet  once  more  over  the  corpse.  In  the  midst  of  the  silence, 
the  sea  barely  seemed  to  draw  its  breath,  the  acacias  barely  rustled.  And  then 
through  the  silence  they  could  hear  her  cries  as  she  drew  near. 

The  mother  came  along  the  strand,  beneath  the  sun,  crying  aloud.  She  was 
clad  in  widow’s  mourning.  She  tottered  along  the  sand,  with  bowed  body, 
calling  out,  "  O  my  son!  My  son!  ” 

She  raised  her  palms  to  heaven,  and  then  struck  them  upon  her  knees, 
calling  out,  "  My  son!  ” 

One  of  her  older  sons,  with  a  red  handkerchief  bound  around  his  neck,  to 
hide  some  sore,  followed  her  like  one  demented,  dashing  aside  his  tears  with 
the  back  of  his  hand.  She  advanced  along  the  strand,  beating  her  knees,  di- 
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recting  her  steps  toward  the  sheet.  And  as  she  called  upon  her  dead,  there 
issued  from  her  mouth  sounds  scarcely  human,  but  rather  like  the  howling  of 
some  savage  dog.  As  she  drew  near,  she  bent  over  lower  and  lower,  she  placed 
herself  almost  on  all  fours;  till,  reaching  him,  she  threw  herself  with  a  howl 
upon  the  sheet. 

She  rose  again.  With  hand  rough  and  toil-stained,  hand  toughened  by  every 
variety  of  labor,  she  uncovered  the  body.  She  gazed  upon  it  a  few  instants, 
motionless  as  though  turned  to  stone.  Then  time  and  time  again,  shrilly,  with 
all  the  power  of  her  voice,  she  called  as  if  trying  to  awaken  him,  "  My  son! 
My  son!  My  son!  ” 

Sobs  suffocated  her.  Kneeling  beside  him,  she  beat  her  sides  furiously  with 
her  fists.  She  turned  her  despairing  eyes  around  upon  the  circle  of  strangers. 
During  a  pause  in  her  paroxysms  she  seemed  to  recollect  herself.  And  then 
she  began  to  sing.  She  sang  her  sorrow  in  a  rhythm  which  rose  and  fell  con¬ 
tinually,  like  the  palpitation  of  a  heart.  It  was  the  ancient  monody  which  from 
time  immemorial,  in  the  land  of  the  Abruzzi,  the  women  have  sung  over  the 
remains  of  their  relatives.  It  was  the  melodious  eloquence  of  sacred  sorrow, 
which  renewed  spontaneously,  in  the  profundity  of  her  being,  this  hereditary 
rhythm  in  which  the  mothers  of  bygone  ages  had  modulated  their  lamen¬ 
tations. 

She  sang  on  and  on:  —  "  Open  your  eyes,  arise  and  walk,  my  son!  How 
beautiful  you  are!  How  beautiful  you  are!  ” 

She  sang  on:  —  "  For  a  morsel  of  bread  I  have  drowned  you,  my  son!  For 
a  morsel  of  bread  I  have  borne  you  to  the  slaughter!  For  that  have  I  raised 
you!  ” 

But  the  irate  woman  with  the  hooked  nose  interrupted  her:  —  "  It  was  not 
you  who  drowned  him;  it  was  Destiny.  It  was  not  you  who  took  him  to  the 
slaughter.  You  had  placed  him  in  the  midst  of  bread.”  And  making  a  gesture 
toward  the  hill  where  the  house  stood  which  had  sheltered  the  lad,  she  added, 
"  They  kept  him  there,  like  a  pink  at  the  ear.” 

The  mother  continued:  —  "  O  my  son,  who  was  it  sent  you;  who  was  it 
sent  you  here,  to  drown?  ” 

And  the  irate  woman:  —  "  Who  was  it  sent  him?  It  was  our  Lord.  He 
said  to  him,  '  Go  into  the  water  and  end  yourself.’  ” 

As  Giorgio  was  affirming  in  a  low  tone  to  one  of  the  bystanders  that  if 
succored  in  time  the  child  might  have  been  saved,  and  that  they  had  killed 
him  by  turning  him  upside  down  and  holding  him  suspended  by  the  feet,  he 
felt  the  gaze  of  the  mother  fixed  upon  him.  "  Can’t  you  do  something  for  him, 
sir?  ”  she  prayed.  "  Can’t  you  do  something  for  him?  ” 

And  she  prayed:  — "  O  Madonna  of  the  Miracles,  work  a  miracle  for 
him!  ” 

Touching  the  head  of  the  dead  boy,  she  repeated:  —  "  My  son!  my  son!  my 
son!  arise  and  walk!  ” 
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On  his  knees  in  front  of  her  was  the  brother  of  the  dead  boy;  he  was  sob¬ 
bing,  but  without  grief,  and  from  time  to  time  he  glanced  around  with  a  face 
that  suddenly  grew  indifferent.  Another  brother,  the  oldest  one,  remained  at 
a  little  distance,  seated  in  the  shade  of  a  boulder;  and  he  was  making  a  great 
show  of  grief,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands.  The  women,  striving  to  console  the 
mother,  were  bending  over  her  with  gestures  of  compassion,  and  accompany¬ 
ing  her  monody  with  an  occasional  lament. 

And  she  sang  on:  —  "Why  have  I  sent  you  forth  from  my  house?  Why 
have  I  sent  you  to  your  death?  I  have  done  everything  to  keep  my  children 
from  hunger;  everything,  everything,  except  to  be  a  woman  with  a  price.  And 
for  a  morsel  of  bread  I  have  lost  you!  This  was  the  way  you  were  to  die!  ” 

Thereupon  the  woman  with  the  hawk  nose  raised  her  petticoats  in  an 
impetus  of  wrath,  entered  the  water  up  to  her  knees,  and  cried:  —  "  Look! 
He  came  only  to  here.  Look!  The  water  is  like  oil.  It  is  a  sign  that  he  was 
bound  to  die  that  way.” 

With  two  strides  she  regained  the  shore.  "  Look!  ”  she  repeated,  pointing  to 
the  deep  imprint  in  the  sand  made  by  the  man  who  recovered  the  body. 
"Look!  ” 

The  mother  looked  in  a  dull  way;  but  it  seemed  as  if  she  neither  saw  nor 
comprehended.  After  her  first  wild  outbursts  of  grief,  there  came  over  her 
brief  pauses,  amounting  to  an  obscurement  of  consciousness.  She  would  re¬ 
main  silent,  she  would  touch  her  foot  or  her  leg  with  a  mechanical  gesture. 
Then  she  would  wipe  away  her  tears  with  the  black  apron.  She  seemed  to  be 
quieting  down.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  fresh  explosion  would  shake  her  from 
head  to  foot,  and  prostrate  her  upon  the  corpse. 

"  And  I  cannot  take  you  away!  I  cannot  take  you  in  these  arms  to  the 
church!  My  son!  My  son!  ” 

She  fondled  him  from  head  to  foot,  she  caressed  him  softly.  Her  savage 
anguish  was  softened  to  an  infinite  tenderness.  Her  hand  —  the  burnt  and 
callous  hand  of  a  hard-working  woman  —  became  infinitely  gentle  as  she 
touched  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  forehead  of  her  son. 

"  How  beautiful  you  are!  How  beautiful  you  are!  ” 

She  touched  his  lower  lip,  already  turned  blue;  and  as  she  pressed  it 
slightly,  a  whitish  froth  issued  from  the  mouth.  From  between  his  lashes  she 
brushed  away  some  speck,  very  carefully,  as  though  fearful  of  hurting  him. 

"  How  beautiful  you  are,  heart  of  your  mamma!  ” 

His  lashes  were  long,  very  long,  and  fair.  On  his  temples,  on  his  cheeks  was 
a  light  bloom,  pale  as  gold. 

"  Do  you  not  hear  me?  Rise  and  walk.” 

She  took  the  little  well-worn  cap,  limp  as  a  rag.  She  gazed  at  it  and  kissed 
it,  saying:  — 

"  I  am  going  to  make  myself  a  charm  out  of  this,  and  wear  it  always  on  my 
breast.” 
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She  lifted  the  child;  a  quantity  of  water  escaped  from  the  mouth  and  trick¬ 
led  down  upon  the  breast. 

"  O  Madonna  of  the  Miracles,  perform  a  miracle!  ”  she  prayed,  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven  in  a  supreme  supplication.  Then  she  laid  softly  down  again  the 
little  being  who  had  been  so  dear  to  her,  and  took  up  the  worn  shirt,  the  red 
sash,  the  cap.  She  rolled  them  up  together  in  a  little  bundle,  and  said:  — 

"  This  shall  be  my  pillow;  on  these  I  shall  rest  my  head,  always,  at  night; 
on  these  I  wish  to  die.” 

She  placed  these  humble  relics  on  the  sand,  beside  the  head  of  her  child, 
and  rested  her  temple  on  them,  stretching  herself  out,  as  if  on  a  bed. 

Both  of  them,  mother  and  son,  now  lay  side  by  side,  on  the  hard  rocks,  be¬ 
neath  the  flaming  sky,  close  to  the  homicidal  sea.  And  now  she  began  to  croon 
the  very  lullaby  which  in  the  past  had  diffused  pure  sleep  over  his  infant 
cradle. 

She  took  up  the  red  sash  and  said,  "  I  want  to  dress  him.” 

The  cross-grained  woman,  who  still  held  her  ground,  assented.  "  Let  us 
dress  him  now.” 

And  she  herself  took  the  garments  from  under  the  head  of  the  dead  boy; 
she  felt  in  the  jacket  pocket  and  found  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  fig. 

"Do  you  see?  They  had  given  him  his  food  just  before  —  just  before. 
They  cared  for  him  like  a  pink  at  the  ear.” 

The  mother  gazed  upon  the  little  shirt,  all  soiled  and  tom,  over  which  her 
tears  fell  rapidly,  and  said,  "  Must  I  put  that  shirt  on  him?  ” 

The  other  woman  promptly  raised  her  voice  to  some  one  of  her  family, 
above  on  the  bluff:  —  "  Quick,  bring  one  of  Nufrillo’s  new  shirts!  ”  The  new 
shirt  was  brought.  The  mother  flung  herself  down  beside  him. 

"  Get  up,  Riccangela,  get  up!  ”  solicited  the  women  around  her. 

She  did  not  heed  them.  "  Is  my  son  to  stay  like  that  on  the  stones,  and  I 
not  stay  there  too?  —  like  that,  on  the  stones,  my  own  son?  ” 

"  Get  up,  Riccangela,  come  away.” 

She  arose.  She  gazed  once  more  with  terrible  intensity  upon  the  little  livid 
face  of  the  dead.  Once  again  she  called  with  all  the  power  of  her  voice,  "  My 
son!  My  son!  My  son!  ” 

Then  with  her  own  hands  she  covered  up  with  the  sheet  the  unheeding 
remains. 

And  the  women  gathered  around  her,  drew  her  a  little  to  one  side,  under 
shadow  of  a  boulder;  they  forced  her  to  sit  down,  they  lamented  with  her. 

Little  by  little  the  spectators  melted  away.  There  remained  only  a  few  of 
the  women  comforters;  there  remained  the  man  clad  in  linen,  the  impassive 
custodian,  who  was  awaiting  the  inquest. 

The  dog-day  sun  poured  down  upon  the  strand,  and  lent  to  the  funeral 
sheet  a  dazzling  whiteness.  Amidst  the  heat  the  promontory  raised  its  desolate 
aridity  straight  upward  from  the  tortuous  chain  of  rocks.  The  sea,  immense 
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and  green,  pursued  its  constant,  even  breathing.  And  it  seemed  as  if  the 
languid  hour  was  destined  never  to  come  to  an  end. 

Under  shadow  of  the  boulder,  opposite  the  white  sheet,  which  was  raised 
up  by  the  rigid  form  of  the  corpse  beneath,  the  mother  continued  her  monody 
in  the  rhythm  rendered  sacred  by  all  the  sorrows,  past  and  present,  of  her  race. 
And  it  seemed  as  if  her  lamentation  was  destined  never  to  come  to  an  end. 


TO  AN  IMPROMPTU  OF  CHOPIN 
From  '  The  Triumph  of  Death  ’ 


HEN  thou  upon  my  breast  art  sleeping, 
I  hear  across  the  midnight  gray  — 

I  hear  the  muffled  note  of  weeping, 

So  near  —  so  sad  —  so  far  away! 


All  night  I  hear  the  teardrops  falling  — 

Each  drop  by  drop  —  my  heart  must  weep; 

I  hear  the  falling  blood-drops  —  lonely, 

Whilst  thou  dost  sleep  —  whilst  thou  dost  sleep. 


INDIA 


INDIA  —  whose  enameled  page  unrolled 

Like  autumn’s  gilded  pageant,  ’neath  a  sun 
That  withers  not  for  ancient  kings  undone 
Or  gods  decaying  in  their  shrines  of  gold  — 

Where  were  thy  vaunted  princes,  that  of  old 

Trod  thee  with  thunder  —  of  thy  saints  was  none 
To  rouse  thee  when  the  onslaught  was  begun, 

That  shook  the  tinseled  scepter  from  thy  hold? 

Dead  —  though  behind  thy  gloomy  citadels 
The  fountains  lave  their  baths  of  porphyry; 

Dead  —  though  the  rose-trees  of  thy  myriad  dells 
Breathe  as  of  old  their  speechless  ecstasy; 

Dead  —  though  within  thy  temples,  courts,  and  cells, 

Their  countless  lamps  still  supplicate  for  thee. 

Translated  by  Thomas  Walsh,  for  this  series 
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MILA  AND  ALIGI  IN  THE  CAVERN 

From  the  translation  of  '  The  Daughter  of  Iorio  ’  by  Charlotte  Porter,  Pietro 
Isola,  and  Alice  Henry.  Copyright  by  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 
and  reprinted  by  their  permission 

MILA.  Give  me  that  hand  of  yours,  so  I  may  kiss  it. 

’Tis  the  drop  that  I  yield  to  my  thirst. 

Aligi  [ coming  closer ].  With  the  ember  I  wanted  to  burn  it,  Mila, 
This  sinful  hand  that  sought  to  offend  you. 

Mila.  All  that  I  forget.  I  am  only  the  woman 
You  found  on  the  rock  there  seated, 

By  who  knows  what  roads  coming  hither! 

Aligi  [ coming  again  closer'].  Upon  your  face  your  tears  are  not  drying, 
Dear  woman.  A  tear  is  now  staying 

On  the  eyelashes,  while  you  speak  trembles,  and  falls  not. 

Mila.  Over  us  hovers  deep  stillness.  Aligi,  just  listen! 

Hushed  is  the  singing.  With  the  grasses  and  snow-peaks 
We  are  alone,  brother  mine,  we  are  alone. 

Aligi.  Mila,  now  you  are  unto  me  as  you  first  were 
Out  there  on  the  rock,  when  you  were  all  smiling, 

With  your  eyes  all  shining,  your  feet  all  bleeding. 

Mila.  And  you  —  you  —  are  you  not  now  the  one  who  was  kneeling, 

Who  the  flowrets  of  Santo  Giovanni 

Put  down  on  the  ground?  Ah!  by  one  were  they  gathered 

Who  bears  them  yet,  wears  them  yet  —  in  her  scapulary. 

Aligi.  Mila,  there  is  in  your  voice  a  vibration 
That  while  it  consoles  me,  it  saddens. 

As  even  October,  when,  all  my  flocks  with  me, 

I  border  the  bordering  stretches  of  seashore. 

Mila.  To  border  them  with  you,  the  shore  and  the  mountain  — 

Ah!  I  would  that  that  fate  were  my  fate  evermore. 

Aligi.  O  my  love,  be  preparing  for  such  wayfaring! 

Though  the  road  there  be  long,  for  that  is  Love  strong. 

Mila.  Aligi,  I’d  pass  there  through  fires  ever  flaming, 

Onward  still  wending  by  roads  never  ending. 

Aligi.  To  cull  on  the  hill-top  the  blue  gentian  lonely, 

On  the  seashore  only  the  star-fish  flower. 

Mila.  There  on  my  knees  would  I  drag  myself  on, 

Placing  them  down  on  the  tracks  you  were  marking. 

Aligi.  Think,  too,  of  the  places  to  rest  when  the  night  should  o’ertake  us, 
And  the  mint  and  the  thyme  that  would  be  your  pillows. 
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Mila.  I  cannot  think.  No.  Yet  give  leave  this  one  night  more 
That  I  live  with  you,  here,  where  you  are  here  breathing, 

That  I  hear  you  asleep  and  be  with  you, 

And  over  you  keep,  like  your  dogs,  faithful  vigil! 

Aligi.  Oh,  you  know,  oh,  you  know  what  must  await  us. 

How  with  you  must  I  ever  divide  the  bread,  salt,  and  water. 

And  so  shall  I  share  with  you  also  the  pallet, 

Unto  death  and  eternity.  Give  me  your  hands! 

[ They  grasp  each  other’s  hands,  gazing  into  each  other’s  eyes.] 

Mila.  Ah!  we  tremble,  we  tremble.  You  are  frigid, 

Aligi.  You  are  blanching.  O  whither 
Is  flowing  the  blood  your  face  loses? 

[She  frees  herself  and  touches  his  face  with  both  hands.] 

Aligi.  O  Mila,  Mila,  I  hear  a  great  thundering, 

All  the  mountain  is  shaking  and  sinking, 

Where  are  you?  Where  are  you?  All  is  veiled. 

[He  stretches  out  his  hand  toward  her  as  one  tottering.  They  kiss  each  other. 
They  fall  down  upon  their  knees,  facing  each  other.] 

Mila.  Have  mercy  upon  us,  blessed  Virgin! 

Aligi.  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  Christ  Jesus! 

[A  deep  silence  follows.] 

A  Voice  [outside].  Shepherd,  ho!  You  are  wanted,  and  in  a  hurry. 

A  black  sheep  has  broken  his  shank. 

[Aligi  arises  tottering  and  goes  toward  the  entrance.] 

You  are  wanted  at  once  and  must  hurry, 

And  there  is  a  woman  I  know  not. 

On  her  head  is  a  basket.  For  you  she  is  asking. 

[Aligi  turns  his  head  and  looks  toward  Mila  with  an  all-embracing  glance. 
She  is  still  on  her  knees.] 

Aligi  [in  a  whisper],  Mila,  replenish  the  oil  in  our  lamp  of  the  Virgin, 

So  it  go  not  out.  See,  it  barely  is  burning. 

Take  the  oil  from  the  skin.  Some  yet  is  within. 

And  await  me.  I  only  must  go  to  the  sheepfold. 

Because  we  trembled  will  Mary  forgive  us. 

Replenish  the  oil  and  pray  her  for  mercy. 

[He  goes  out  into  the  fields.] 
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Mila.  O  Holy  Virgin!  Grant  me  this  mercy: 

That  I  may  stay  here  with  my  face  to  earth  bowed, 

Cold  here,  that  I  may  be  found  dead  here, 

That  I  may  be  removed  hence  for  burial. 

No  trespass  there  was  in  thine  eyesight. 

No  trespass  there  was.  For  Thou  unto  us  wert  indulgent. 

The  lips  did  no  trespass.  (To  bear  witness 
There  wert  Thou!)  The  lips  did  no  trespass. 

So  under  Thine  eyes  I  may  die  here,  die  here! 

For  strength  have  I  none  to  leave  here,  O  Mother! 

Yet  remain  with  him  here  Mila  cannot! 

Mother  clement!  I  was  never  sinful, 

But  a  well-spring  tramped  on  and  trodden. 

Shamed  have  I  been  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven, 

But  who  took  away  from  my  memory 
This  shame  of  mine  if  not  Thou,  Mary? 

Born  anew  then  was  I  when  love  was  born  in  me. 

Thou  it  was  willed  it,  O  faithful  Virgin! 

All  the  veins  of  this  new  blood  spring  from  afar, 

Spring  from  far  off,  from  the  far,  far  away, 

From  the  depths  of  the  earth  where  she  rests, 

She  who  nourished  me  once  in  days  long  ago,  long  ago. 

Let  it  also  be  she  who  bears  now  for  me  witness 
Of  innocency!  Madonna,  Thou  also  bore  witness! 

The  lips  did  no  trespass  here  now  (Thou  wert  witness) , 

No,  there  was  none  in  the  lips,  no,  in  the  lips  there  was  none. 

And  if  I  trembled,  O  let  me  bear  that  trespass, 

Bear  ever  that  tremor  with  me  beyond! 

Here  I  close  up  within  me  my  eyes  with  my  fingers. 

[With  the  index  and  middle  finger  of  each  hand  she  presses  her  eyes,  bowing 
her  head  to  the  earth.~\ 

Death  do  I  feel.  Now  do  I  feel  it  draw  closer. 

The  tremor  increaseth.  Yet  not  the  heart  ceaseth. 

[Rises  impetuously.'] 

Ah,  wretch  that  I  am,  that  which  was  told  me 
To  do,  I  did  not,  though  thrice  did  he  say  it: 

"  Replenish  the  oil.”  And  lo!  now  ’tis  dying! 

[She  goes  toward  the  oilskin  hanging  from  a  beam,  with  her  eye  still  watch¬ 
ing  the  dying  flame,  endeavoring  to  keep  it  alive  with  the  murmured 
prayer.] 
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Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  Dominus  tecum. 

[Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  be  with  Thee.] 

[ Opening  the  skin,  it  flattens  in  her  hands.  She  searches  for  the  flask  to  draw 
off  the  oil,  but  is  able  to  get  but  one  or  two  dropskf 

’Tis  empty!  ’Tis  empty!  But  three  drops,  Virgin, 

For  my  unction  extreme  prithee  be  given  me, 

But  two  for  my  hands,  for  my  lips  the  other, 

And  all  for  my  soul,  all  the  three! 

For  how  can  I  live  when  back  he  returns  here, 

What  can  I  say,  Mother,  what  can  I  say? 

Surely  then  he  will  see,  or  ere  he  see  me, 

How  the  lamp  has  gone  out.  If  my  loving 
Sufficed  not  to  keep  the  flame  burning, 

How  pale  unto  him  will  this  love  of  mine,  Mother,  appear! 

If  Again  she  tries  the  skin,  looking  again  for  other  receptacles,  upsetting  every¬ 
thing  and  still  murmuring  prayers.f 

Cause  it  to  burn,  O  Mother  intrepid! 

But  a  little  while  longer,  as  much  longer  only 

As  an  Ave  Maria,  a  Salve 

Regina,  O  Mother  of  Mercy,  of  Pity! 

[In  the  frenzy  of  her  search  she  goes  to  the  entrance  and  hears  a  step  and 
catches  sight  of  a  shadow.  She  calls  aloud.~\ 

O  woman,  good  woman,  Christian  sister, 

Come  you  hither!  and  may  the  Lord  bless  you! 

Come  you  hither!  For  mayhap  the  Lord  sends  you. 

What  bear  you  in  your  basket?  If  a  little 
Oil,  oh,  then  of  your  charity,  give  me  a  little! 

Pray  enter  and  take  of  all  these  your  free  choice, 

These  ladles,  spindles,  mortars,  distaffs,  any! 

For  need  that  there  is  here  for  Our  Lady, 

To  replenish  the  oil  in  her  lamp  there  hanging 
And  not  to  quench  it;  if  through  me  it  be  quenched, 

I  shall  lose  sight  of  the  way  to  Heaven. 

Christian  woman,  grasp  you  my  meaning? 

Will  you  to  me  do  this  loving  kindness? 

[The  woman  appears  at  the  entrance,  her  head  and  face  covered  with  a  black 
mantle.  She  takes  down  the  basket  from  her  head  without  a  word  and 
placing  it  on  the  ground  removes  the  cloth,  takes  out  the  phial  of  oil, 
and  offers  it  to  Mila.f 
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Mila.  Ah!  be  thou  blessed,  be  thou  blessed!  Lord  God 
Reward  thee  on  earth,  and  in  Heaven  also! 

You  have  some!  You  have  some!  In  mourning  are  you; 

But  the  Madonna  will  grant  it  to  you 
To  see  again  the  face  of  your  lost  one  — 

All  for  this  deed  of  your  charity  done  me. 

[i She  takes  the  phial  and  turns  anxiously  to  go  to  the  dying  lamp.'] 

Ah!  perdition  upon  me!  ’Tis  quenched. 

[The  phial  falls  from  her  hand  and  breaks.  For  a  few  seconds  she  remains 
motionless,  stunned  with  the  terrible  omen.  The  woman  leaning  down  to 
the  spilled  oil  touches  it  with  her  fingers  and  crosses  herself.  Mila  regards 
the  woman  with  utter  sadness  and  the  resignation  of  despair  makes  her 
voice  hollow  and  slow.] 

Mila.  Pardon  me,  pardon,  Christian  pilgrim, 

This  your  charity  turned  to  nothing. 

The  oil  wasted,  broken  in  pieces  the  phial, 

Misfortune  upon  me  befallen. 

Tell  me  what  choose  you?  All  these  things  here 
Were  fashioned  out  thus  by  the  shepherd. 

A  new  distaff  and  with  it  a  spindle 
i  Wish  you?  Or  wish  you  a  mortar  and  pestle? 

Tell  me,  I  pray.  For  nothing  know  I  any  more. 

I  am  one  of  the  lost  in  the  earth  beneath. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

ON  THE  ENTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  THE  GREAT  WAR 

FOR  the  soul  of  Italy  today  the  Capitol  at  Washington  has  become  a 
beacon  light.  A  Roman  garland  wreathes  the  bust  dedicated  to  the 
hero  whom  free  men  call  the  glorious  knight  of  humanity.  It  is  a  gar¬ 
land  pure  as  the  branch  of  lilac  offered  by  a  poet  on  the  bier  of  Lincoln.  It  is 
sacred  as  the  everflowering  bough  "  with  heart-shaped  leaves  of  rich  green.”  It 
seems  as  though  in  this  April  of  passion  and  tempest  there  re-echoes  the  cry 
of  that  April,  tense  with  joy  and  anguish: 

("  O  Captain!  My  Captain!  Rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 

Rise  up  —  for  you  the  flag  is  flung!  ” 

Now  the  group  of  stars  on  the  banner  of  the  great  Republic  has  become  a 
constellation  of  the  Spring,  like  the  Pleiades;  a  propitious  sign  to  sailors, 
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armed  and  unarmed  alike;  a  spiritual  token  for  all  nations  fighting  a  right¬ 
eous  war.  I  give  the  salute  of  Italy,  of  the  Roman  Capitol  to  the  Capitol  at 
Washington;  a  salute  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  who  now  confirm  and  seal 
the  pledge  that  liberty  shall  be  preserved. 

To  Italy  alone  of  the  allied  nations  the  possibility  was  open  of  avoiding  war 
and  remaining  a  passive  spectator.  Italy  took  up  arms  gladly,  less  for  the 
reconquest  of  her  heritage  than  for  the  salvation  of  all  the  things  which  sym¬ 
bolize  the  grandeur  of  freedom.  She  armed  herself,  as  today  the  American  na¬ 
tion  is  arming  herself,  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal.  The  spontaneous  act  consum¬ 
mated  by  the  people  of  George  Washington  is  a  glorious  sacrifice  on  behalf 
of  the  hopes  of  all  mankind. 

America  has  achieved  a  new  birth.  She  has  molded  for  herself  a  new  heart. 
This  is  the  miracle  wrought  by  a  righteous  war,  the  miracle  that  unexpectedly 
today  we  of  Italy  see  performed  beyond  an  ocean  dishonored  by  assassins  and 
thieves. 

Our  war  is  not  destructive;  it  is  creative.  With  all  manner  of  atrocities,  all 
manner  of  shameful  acts,  the  barbarian  has  striven  to  destroy  the  idea  which, 
until  this  struggle  began,  man  had  of  man.  The  barbarian  multiplied  on  the 
innocent  infamous  outrages  inspired  by  hate,  alternating  senile  impudence, 
and  brutal  stupidity.  The  barbarian  ground  heroism  to  earth,  cast  down  the 
airy  cathedrals  where  congregated  the  aspirations  of  the  eternal  soul;  burned 
the  seats  of  wisdom  decked  with  the  flowers  of  all  the  arts;  distorted  the 
lineaments  of  Christ,  tore  off  the  garments  of  the  Virgin. 

Now  once  again  we  begin  to  have  hope  of  the  nobility  of  man.  Love’s  face 
is  radiant,  though  its  eyes  are  moist  with  tears,  for  never  was  love  so  much 
beloved.  Love  overflows  on  all  the  world  like  a  brook  in  May.  Our  hearts  are 
not  large  enough  to  gather  it  and  to  hold  it.  The  people  of  Lincoln,  springing 
to  their  feet  to  defend  the  eternal  spirit  of  man,  today  increase  immeasurably 
this  sum  of  love  opposed  to  fury,  the  fury  of  the  barbarian. 

"  Ah,  Liberty!  Let  others  despair  of  thee;  I  will  never  despair  of  thee!  ” 
once  cried  your  rugged  poet.  In  this  hope  your  nation  arises  today  —  in  the 
North,  South,  East,  West  —  to  offer  your  strength,  proclaiming  our  cause  to 
be  the  noblest  cause  for  which  men  have  ever  fought.  You  were  an  enormous 
and  obtuse  mass  of  riches  and  power;  now  you  are  transfigured  into  ardent, 
active  spirituality.  The  roll  of  your  drums  drowns  out  the  last  wail  of 
cowardice. 

April  15  is  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln’s  death.  From  his  sepulcher  there 
issue  again  the  noble  words  which  fell  from  his  lips  at  Gettysburg  on  soil  sanc¬ 
tified  by  the  blood  of  brave  men.  All  your  States  —  North,  South,  East, 
West  —  hear  them.  I  say  to  you  that  "  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom.” 

Gabriele  d’Annunzio 

Rome,  April  6,  1917 


THE  author  of  the  '  Philosophy  of  the  Spirit  ’  was  bom  on  the  large 
ancestral  estate  belonging  to  his  family  in  the  town  of  Pescasseroli, 
district  of  Avezzano,  near  Naples,  on  February  25,  1866.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  facts  of  his  stirring  but  still  placid  life  are  simple  indeed.  After  receiv¬ 
ing  a  rudimentary  education  from  his  mother,  he  went  to  Naples  at  the  age 
of  ten  to  a  Catholic  boarding  school,  passing  thence  to  the  liceo  [public 
Latin  school].  His  parents  and  a  sister  lost  their  lives  in  an  earthquake  at 
Casamicciola  in  1883,  and  Croce  himself  was  caught  in  the  same  disaster  and 
lay  buried  for  some  hours  in  the  ruins  of  his  house.  Thereupon  he  went  to  live 
with  Silvio  Spaventa,  his  cousin  and  guardian,  in  Rome,  and  witnessed  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  Italian  capital  at  close  range  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  1883-1885. 

Among  the  interesting  people  who  frequented  the  Spaventa  household  was 
Antonio  Labriola,  the  celebrated  economist.  To  this  great  Italian  socialist 
Croce  owed  much  of  his  earliest  inspiration.  Already  in  his  school  days  Croce 
had  "  lost  his  religion.”  This  crisis  had  been  brought  about,  he  declares  in  his 
beautiful  'Autobiography’  (translated  by  Collingwood,  New  York,  1927), 
"  not  by  irreligious  literature,  nor  by  malicious  insinuations,  nor  even  by  the 
words  of  philosophers  like  Spaventa;  but  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  my  school,  a  sincere  priest  and  a  learned  theologian  who  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  to  confirm  us  in  the  faith.”  Having  "  lost  the  guidance  of 
religious  doctrines,  I  felt  myself  in  danger  of  infection  from  materialistic, 
sensationistic,  and  associationist  theories,”  which,  as  "  I  saw  clearly  enough, 
were  a  negation  of  morality.  Labriola’s  Herbartian  ethics  restored  for  me  the 
majesty  of  the  ideal,  the  '  ought  to  be  ’  as  opposed  to  the  '  is.’  ” 

In  1886,  Croce  returned  to  Naples  and,  in  the  pleasant  association  of 
librarians  and  scholars  of  that  city,  plunged  into  absorbing  studies  of  Nea¬ 
politan  life,  particularly  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  engrossed  him  for 
six  years.  This  work,  however,  began  to  pall  upon  him;  and  he  concluded  that 
it  would  come  to  life  again  if  he  could  give  his  studies  a  national  rather  than 
a  provincial  bearing.  He  planned,  accordingly,  a  great  history  of  Italian 
civilization  to  reach  from  the  Renaissance  to  his  own  times.  It  was  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  research,  which  was  later  to  mature  into  several  books  on 
the  Italian  Seicento  [seventeenth  century]  that  he  began  his  reflections  on 
"  method,”  or  "  methodology,”  inspired  directly  by  Vico’s  famous  masterpiece, 
the  '  New  Science  ’  ('  Scienza  Nuova,’)  and  by  works  of  German  philosophers 
(among  them  Hegel)  on  the  philosophy  of  history.  It  would  seem  that  by 
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1893,  when  he  was  only  twenty-seven,  Croce’s  central  conception  of  the 
"  forms  of  the  spirit  ”  or  "  types  of  mental  activity  ”  had  already  matured 
in  his  mind.  His  first  theoretical  work,  in  fact,  was  an  effort  to  "  subsume 
History  under  the  general  concept  of  Art.” 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  was  aroused  by  this  brilliant  essay.  Croce  had 
returned  to  his  historical  studies,  when  a  work  by  Labriola  provoked  him  to 
turn  to  the  problems  of  Socialism  and  the  economic  interpretation  of  history, 
which  he  treated  in  a  number  of  essays  later  assembled  as  '  Historical  Ma¬ 
terialism  and  Marxian  Economics.’  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  debates  (1895- 
1896)  that  he  became  intimate  with  Giovanni  Gentile,  a  somewhat  younger 
man  (born  1877),  who  was  to  be  co- founder  with  him  of  Italian  neo-idealism 
and  closely  associated  with  all  his  enterprises  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  two  friends  were  to  be  separated  in  the  end  by  differences  as  to  Fascism 
(I921) • 

Still  preoccupied  with  historical  method,  especially  with  the  problems  of 
literary  history  and  of  criticism,  Croce  in  1898  planned  a  theory  and  history 
of  esthetics  and  in  1900  published  a  brochure  entitled  '  Fundamental  Proposi¬ 
tions  of  an  Esthetic,  as  a  science  of  expression  and  a  general  linguistic.’  He 
was  distracted  from  the  prosecution  of  this  research  by  political  troubles  in 
Naples,  in  the  course  of  which  he  felt  called  upon  to  accept  a  post  as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Secondary  Schools  (1901).  This  work  engaged  him  for  six 
months  (1900- 1901).  He  went  back  to  his  'Esthetic,’  in  the  spring  of  1901 
and  completed  it  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  It  appeared  in  April,  1902. 

The  sensation  caused  by  Croce’s  '  /Esthetic  ’  was  something  almost  unique 
in  the  history  of  Italian  letters.  An  observer  in  those  days  might  have  thought 
the  excitement  all  a  question  of  a  flash  in  the  pan.  But  twenty-five  years  later 
it  was  clear  that  this  book  had  completely  transformed  the  thought  of 
Italians  then  maturing,  and  had  held  almost  undisputed  sway  over  Italian 
minds  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century.  The  bitterness  of  those  early  quarrels 
is  hard  to  conceive  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  important  interests  were  in¬ 
volved.  For  thirty  years  the  Italian  universities  had  been  engrossed  with  the 
"  scientific  ”  study  of  literature  and  art,  with  research,  that  is,  inspired  by  the 
hope  that  the  accumulation  of  all  available  facts  as  to  books,  and  the  history 
of  books,  as  to  the  lives  of  literary  men,  and  as  to  the  sources,  forms,  and 
processes  of  literary  production,  might  enable  scholars  to  formulate  for  the 
multiple  phenomena  of  art  general  "  laws  ”  such  as  scientists  had  formulated 
for  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world.  While  Croce’s  '/Esthetic’  did  not 
wholly  discredit  the  achievements  of  this  type  of  erudite  scholarship,  it  did 
destroy  many  of  the  old  methods  and  call  in  question  nearly  all  the  old 
objectives,  giving  a  new  outlook  and  direction  to  all  research  in  the  field  of  art. 
Such  researches  have  always  been  held  in  high  esteem  in  Italy.  The  issue  was 
national,  and  it  was  debated  in  Italy  with  great  fervor  when  not  with  canes 
and  fisticuffs. 
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The  fundamental  conception  of  the  '  /Esthetic  ’  was  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  Art  (so-called)  arise  in  an  "  activity  of  the  Spirit  ”  which  may  be  called 
"  intuition  ”  (expression  of  particulars) ,  that  this  activity  is  the  primal  and 
basic  activity  of  mind  as  "  knowing,”  and  that  it  is  distinct  from  all  other 
activities  (thinking,  doing)  though  subsumed  in  them.  It  was  natural  that 
Croce  should  go  on  to  so  define  and  study  the  other  activities  of  the  mind; 
a  task  which  he  performed  in  '  Logic  ’  in  1905,  and  in  '  Economics  and  Ethics  ’ 
in  1908,  thus  completing  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  'Philosophy  of  the 
Spirit.’ 

While  the  postulates  and  the  corollaries  of  the  '  Logic  ’  and  the  '  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Ethics  ’  of  Croce  are  coherently  bound  up  with  his  '  /Esthetic  ’ 
their  main  conclusions  happen  to  have  been  reached  by  other  modern  thinkers, 
European  or  American.  They  did  not  strike  the  world  as  quite  so  novel  as  the 
'  Esthetic  ’  and  the  influence  of  the  two  later  volumes  has  not  been  so 
great.  Taken  together,  nevertheless,  these  three  volumes  are  one  of  the 
grandest  achievements  of  the  modern  European  mind;  and  coupled  with  a 
life  wholly  consonant  with  them  in  dignity  and  sincerity,  they  have  made 
Croce  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed,  and  of  late  most  deeply  revered,  men 
in  Europe. 

In  developing  his  theory  of  the  "  forms  of  the  Spirit  ”  Croce  used  the  tools 
supplied  by  the  old  German  Idealism  of  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Fichte,  whom  he 
studied  carefully  and  brilliantly  criticized  and  amended.  Meantime  Gentile 
was  working  along  similar  lines,  applying  idealistic  concepts  to  the  theory  of 
pedagogy  and  elaborating  an  idealistic  "activism”  of  his  own.  In  1903  the 
two  friends  founded  the  Critica,  a  philosophical  and  literary  review  pub¬ 
lished  at  Bari  by  Croce’s  editor  and  friend,  Laterza.  The  purpose  of  the 
Critica  was  to  apply  the  postulates  of  the  idealism  of  Croce  and  Gentile  to 
the  whole  of  life,  with  special  references  to  Italian  problems,  to  create,  in 
other  words,  a  critical  literature  which  would  show  the  validity  of  the  idealistic 
philosophy  as  a  whole. 

The  twenty-five  years  during  which  the  Critica  has  lived  are  an  admirable 
example  of  productiveness  in  the  passionate  faith  that  the  problems  of 
humanity  may  be  solved  by  fearless  intelligence.  Croce  has  written  three  thick 
volumes  on  the  '  Literature  of  the  New  Italy.’  He  has  written  two  other 
volumes  on  the  great  writers  of  the  world.  Dante,  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  Vico, 
and  Hegel,  he  treated  in  separate  volumes.  In  1912  he  went  back  to  the 
problem  of  History,  which  he  had  erroneously  relegated  to  the  sphere  of 
"  intuition  ”  (Art) ,  and  restated  History  as  philosophy,  defining  "  reality  ” 
indeed  as  history.  Croce’s  philosophy  as  a  whole  may  be  defined  as  an  "  his¬ 
torical  idealism.” 

In  1910,  already  recognized  as  perhaps  the  outstanding  literary  personality 
in  Italy,  Croce  was  made  a  Senator  of  the  Realm.  In  1920  he  became  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education  in  Giolitti’s  second  post-War  government,  and  there  spon- 
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sored  those  reforms  which  were  later  (1923)  made  into  law  by  Gentile,  as  the 
first  Fascist  Minister  of  Education. 

During  the  World  War  Croce  refused  to  participate  in  the  general  de¬ 
nunciation  of  Germanic  civilization  of  which  he  had  always  been  an  honest 
admirer.  He  did  not  yield  ground  because  of  the  unpopularity  of  that  attitude. 
Similarly,  after  the  War,  though  he  had  always  attacked  the  sham  in  the 
older  Italian  democracy,  he  did  not  desert  the  ideals  of  Liberalism  in  the  face 
of  Fascist  violence.  During  this  last  period  his  principal  works  have  been 
the  essays  '  Politics  ’  (which  he  excludes  from  the  sphere  of  the  Ethical  and 
confines  to  the  sphere  of  the  Practical)  and  a  volume  on  the  history  of  Italy 
from  1870  to  1915. 

Arthur  Livingston 


"  WHAT  IS  ART?  ” 

From  '  The  Breviary  of  Esthetic,’  a  lecture  prepared  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  Rice  Institute,  and  published  in  the  Rice  Institute  Pamphlet: 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Institute  1 

IN  reply  to  the  question,  "  What  is  art?  ”  it  might  be  said  jocosely  (but 
this  would  not  be  a  bad  joke)  that  art  is  what  everybody  knows  it  to 
be.  And  indeed,  if  we  did  not  to  some  extent  know  what  art  is,  it  would 
be  impossible  even  to  ask  that  question,  for  every  question  implies  a  certain 
knowledge  of  what  is  asked  about,  designated  in  the  question  and  therefore 
known  and  qualified.  A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  often 
hear  expressed  just  and  profound  ideas  in  relation  to  art  by  those  who  make 
no  profession  of  philosophy  or  of  theory,  by  laymen,  by  artists  who  do  not 
like  to  reason,  by  the  ingenuous,  and  even  by  the  common  people:  these  ideas 
are  sometimes  implicit  in  judgments  concerning  particular  works  of  art,  but 
at  others  assume  altogether  the  form  of  aphorisms  and  of  definitions.  Thus  it 
happens  that  there  arises  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  making  blush,  at  will, 
any  proud  philosopher  who  should  believe  himself  to  have  "  discovered  ”  the 
nature  of  art,  by  placing  before  his  eyes  or  making  ring  in  his  ears  propositions 
taken  from  the  most  superficial  books  or  phrases  of  the  most  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  showing  that  they  already  most  clearly  contained  his  vaunted 
discovery. 

And  in  this  case  the  philosopher  would  have  good  reason  to  blush  —  that  is, 
had  he  ever  nourished  the  illusion  of  introducing  into  universal  human  con¬ 
sciousness,  by  means  of  his  doctrines,  something  altogether  original,  something 

1  A  lecture  prepared  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Rice  Institute,  by  Benedetto  Croce, 
Senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  Member  of  several  Royal  Commissions,  Editor  of  La 
Critica.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Douglas  Ainslie,  B.A.,  Oxon.,  of  The  Athenasum, 
London,  England. 
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extraneous  to  this  consciousness,  the  revelation  of  an  altogether  new  world. 
But  he  does  not  blush,  and  continues  upon  his  way,  for  he  is  not  ignorant  that 
the  question  as  to  what  is  art  (as  indeed  every  philosophical  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  real,  or  in  general  every  question  of  knowledge) ,  even  if  by  its 
use  of  language  it  seem  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  general  and  total  problem, 
which  it  is  claimed  to  solve  for  the  first  and  last  time,  has  always,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  circumscribed  meaning,  referable  to  the  particular  difficulties  that 
assume  vitality  at  a  determined  moment  in  the  history  of  thought.  Certainly, 
truth  does  walk  the  streets,  like  the  esprit  of  the  well-known  French  proverb, 
or  like  metaphor,  "  queen  of  tropes  ”  according  to  rhetoricians,  which  Mon¬ 
taigne  discovered  in  the  babil  of  his  chambriere.  But  the  metaphor  used  by  the 
maid  is  the  solution  of  a  problem  of  expression  proper  to  the  feelings  that 
affect  the  maid  at  that  moment;  and  the  obvious  affirmations  that  by  accident 
or  intent  one  hears  every  day  as  to  the  nature  of  art,  are  solutions  of  logical 
problems,  as  they  present  themselves  to  this  or  that  individual,  who  is  not  a 
philosopher  by  profession,  and  yet  as  a  man  is  also  to  some  extent  a  philosopher. 
And  as  the  maid’s  metaphor  usually  expresses  but  a  small  and  vulgar  world 
of  feeling  compared  with  that  of  the  poet,  so  the  obvious  affirmation  of  one 
who  is  not  a  philosopher  solves  a  problem  small  by  comparison  with  that  which 
occupies  the  philosopher.  The  answer  as  to  what  is  art  may  appear  similar  in 
both  cases,  but  is  different  in  both  cases  owing  to  the  different  degree  of  rich¬ 
ness  of  its  intimate  content;  because  the  answer  of  the  philosopher  worthy  of 
the  name  has  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  task  of  solving  in  an  adequate 
manner  all  the  problems  as  to  the  nature  of  art  that  have  arisen  down  to  that 
moment  in  the  course  of  history;  whereas  that  of  the  layman,  since  it  revolves 
in  a  far  narrower  space,  shows  itself  to  be  impotent  outside  those  limits.  Actual 
proof  of  this  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  force  of  the  eternal  Socratic  method,  in 
the  facility  with  which  the  learned,  by  pressing  home  their  questions,  leave 
those  without  learning  in  open-mouthed  confusion,  though  these  had  never¬ 
theless  begun  by  speaking  well;  but  now  finding  themselves,  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry,  in  danger  of  losing  what  small  knowledge  they  possessed,  they 
have  no  resource  but  to  retire  into  their  shell,  declaring  that  they  do  not  like 
"  subtleties.” 

The  philosopher’s  pride  is  solely  based  therefore  upon  the  greater  intensity 
of  his  questions  and  answers;  a  pride  not  unaccompanied  with  modesty  —  that 
is,  with  the  consciousness  that  if  his  sphere  be  wider,  or  the  largest  possible,  at 
a  determined  moment,  yet  it  is  limited  by  the  history  of  that  moment,  and 
cannot  pretend  to  a  value  of  totality,  or  what  is  called  a  definite  solution.  The 
ulterior  life  of  the  spirit,  renewing  and  multiplying  problems,  does  not  so  much 
falsify,  as  render  inadequate  preceding  solutions,  part  of  them  falling  among 
the  number  of  those  truths  that  are  understood,  and  part  needing  to  be  again 
taken  up  and  integrated.  A  system  is  a  house,  which,  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
built  and  decorated,  has  need  of  continuous  labor,  more  or  less  energetic,  in 
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order  to  keep  it  in  repair  (subject  as  it  is  to  the  corrosive  action  of  the  ele¬ 
ments)  ;  and  at  a  certain  moment  there  is  no  longer  any  use  in  restoring  and 
propping  up  the  system,  we  must  demolish  and  reconstruct  it  from  top  to 
bottom.  But  with  this  capital  difference:  that  in  the  work  of  thought,  the 
perpetually  new  house  is  perpetually  maintained  by  the  old  one,  which  persists 
in  it,  almost  by  an  act  of  magic.  As  we  know,  those  superficial  or  ingenuous 
souls  that  are  ignorant  of  this  magic  are  terrified  at  it;  so  much  so,  that  one 
of  their  tiresome  refrains  against  philosophy  is  that  it  continually  undoes  its 
work,  and  that  one  philosopher  contradicts  another:  as  though  man  did  not 
always  make  and  unmake  his  houses,  and  as  though  the  architect  that  follows 
did  not  always  contradict  the  architect  that  precedes;  and  as  though  it  were 
possible  to  draw  the  conclusion  from  this  making  and  unmaking  of  houses  and 
from  this  contradiction  among  architects,  that  it  is  useless  to  make  houses! 

The  answers  of  the  philosopher,  though  they  have  the  advantage  of  greater 
intensity,  also  carry  with  them  the  dangers  of  greater  error,  and  are  often 
vitiated  by  a  sort  of  lack  of  good  sense,  which  has  an  aristocratic  character, 
in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  a  superior  sphere  of  culture,  and  even  when  meriting 
reproof,  is  the  object  not  only  of  disdain  and  derision,  but  also  of  secret  envy 
and  admiration.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  contrast,  that  many  delight  to 
illustrate,  between  the  mental  equilibrium  of  ordinary  people  and  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  philosophers;  since,  for  example,  it  is  clear  that  no  man  of  good  sense 
would  have  said  that  art  is  a  reflection  of  the  sexual  instinct,  or  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  maleficent  and  deserves  to  be  banned  from  well-ordered  republics.  These 
absurdities  have,  however,  been  uttered  by  philosophers  and  even  by  great 
philosophers.  But  the  innocence  of  the  man  of  common  sense  is  poverty,  the 
innocence  of  the  savage;  and  though  there  have  often  been  sighs  for  the  life 
of  the  savage,  and  a  remedy  has  been  called  for  to  rescue  good  sense  from 
philosophies,  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  spirit,  in  its  development,  courageously 
affronts  the  dangers  of  civilization  and  the  momentary  loss  of  good  sense. 
The  researches  of  the  philosopher  in  relation  to  art  must  tread  the  paths  of 
error  in  order  to  find  the  path  of  truth,  which  does  not  differ  from,  but  is,  those 
very  paths  of  error  which  contain  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth. 

The  close  connection  of  error  and  truth  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  complete 
and  total  error  is  inconceivable,  and,  since  it  is  inconceivable,  does  not  exist. 
Error  speaks  with  two  voices,  one  of  which  affirms  the  false,  but  the  other 
denies  it;  it  is  a  colliding  of  yes  and  no,  which  is  called  contradiction.  There¬ 
fore,  when  we  descend  from  general  considerations  to  the  examination  of  a 
theory  that  has  been  condemned  as  erroneous  in  its  definite  particulars,  we  find 
the  cure  in  the  theory  itself  —  that  is,  the  true  theory,  which  grows  out  of 
the  soil  of  error.  Thus  it  happens  that  those  very  people  who  claim  to  reduce 
art  to  the  sexual  instinct,  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  thesis  have  recourse 
to  arguments  and  meditations  which,  instead  of  uniting,  separate  art  from 
that  instinct;  or  that  he  who  would  expel  poetry  from  the  well-constituted 
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republic,  shudders  in  so  doing,  and  himself  creates  a  new  and  sublime  poetry. 
There  have  been  historical  periods  in  which  the  most  crude  and  perverted 
doctrines  of  art  have  dominated;  yet  this  did  not  prevent  the  habitual  and 
secure  separation  of  the  beautiful  from  the  ugly  at  those  periods,  nor  the  very 
subtle  discussion  of  the  theme  when  the  abstract  theory  was  forgotten  and 
particular  cases  were  studied.  Error  is  always  condemned,  not  by  the  mouth 
of  the  judge,  but  ex  ore  suo. 

Owing  to  this  close  connection  with  error,  the  affirmation  of  the  truth  is 
always  a  process  of  strife,  by  means  of  which  it  keeps  freeing  itself  in  error 
from  error;  whence  arises  another  pious  but  impossible  desire,  namely,  that 
which  demands  that  truth  should  be  directly  exposed,  without  discussion  or 
polemic;  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  proceed  majestically  alone  upon  its  way: 
as  if  this  stage  parade  were  the  symbol  suited  to  truth,  which  is  thought  itself, 
and,  as  thought,  ever  active  and  in  labor.  Indeed,  nobody  succeeds  in  exposing 
a  truth,  save  by  criticizing  the  different  solutions  of  the  problem  with  which 
it  is  connected;  and  there  is  no  philosophical  treatise,  however  weak,  no  little 
scholastic  manual  or  academic  dissertation,  which  does  not  collect  at  its  begin¬ 
ning  or  contain  in  its  body  a  review  of  opinions,  historically  given  or  ideally 
possible,  which  it  wishes  to  oppose  or  to  correct.  This  fact,  though  frequently 
realized  in  a  capricious  and  disorderly  manner,  just  expresses  the  legitimate 
desire  to  pass  in  review  all  the  solutions  that  have  been  attempted  in  history 
or  are  possible  of  achievement  in  idea  (that  is,  at  the  present  moment,  though 
always  in  history) ,  in  such  a  way  that  the  new  solution  shall  include  in  itself 
all  the  preceding  labor  of  the  human  spirit. 

But  this  demand  is  a  logical  demand,  and  as  such  intrinsic  to  every  true 
thought  and  inseparable  from  it;  and  we  must  not  confound  it  with  a  definite 
literary  form  of  exposition,  in  order  that  we  may  not  fall  into  the  pedantry  for 
which  the  scholastics  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  dialecticians  of  the  school 
of  Hegel  in  the  nineteenth  century  became  celebrated,  which  is  very  closely 
connected  with  the  formalistic  superstition,  and  represents  a  belief  in  the 
marvelous  virtue  of  a  certain  sort  of  extrinsic  and  mechanical  philosophical 
exposition.  We  must,  in  short,  understand  it  in  a  substantial,  not  in  an  acci¬ 
dental  sense,  respecting  the  spirit,  not  the  letter,  and  proceed  with  freedom  in 
the  exposition  of  our  own  thought,  according  to  time,  place,  and  person.  Thus, 
in  these  rapid  lectures  intended  to  provide  as  it  were  a  guide  to  the  right  way 
of  thinking  out  problems  of  art,  I  shall  carefully  refrain  from  narrating  (as  I 
have  done  elsewhere)  the  whole  process  of  liberation  from  erroneous  concep¬ 
tions  of  art,  mounting  upwards  from  the  poorest  to  the  richest;  and  I  shall 
cast  far  away,  not  from  myself,  but  from  my  readers,  a  part  of  the  baggage 
with  which  they  will  charge  themselves  when,  prompted  thereto  by  the  sight 
of  the  country  passed  over  in  our  bird’s  flight,  they  shall  set  themselves  to 
accomplish  more  particular  voyages  in  this  or  that  part  of  it,  or  to  cross  it  again 
from  end  to  end. 
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However,  concerning  the  question  which  has  given  occasion  to  this  indis¬ 
pensable  prologue  (indispensable  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  my 
discourse  every  appearance  of  pretentiousness,  and  also  all  blemish  of  in¬ 
utility)  —  the  question  as  to  what  is  art  —  I  will  say  at  once,  in  the  simplest 
manner,  that  art  is  vision  or  intuition.  The  artist  produces  an  image  or  a 
phantasm;  and  he  who  enjoys  art  turns  his  gaze  upon  the  point  to  which  the 
artist  has  pointed,  looks  through  the  chink  which  he  has  opened,  and  repro¬ 
duces  that  image  in  himself.  "  Intuition,”  "  vision,”  "  contemplation,”  "  im¬ 
agination,”  "  fancy,”  "  figurations,”  "  representations,”  and  so  on,  are  words 
continually  recurring,  like  synonyms,  when  discoursing  upon  art,  and  they  all 
lead  the  mind  to  the  same  conceptual  sphere  which  indicates  general  agreement. 

But  this  reply,  that  art  is  intuition,  obtains  its  force  and  meaning  from  all 
that  it  implictly  denies  and  from  which  it  distinguishes  art.  What  negations  are 
implicit  in  it?  I  shall  indicate  the  principal,  or  at  least  those  that  are  the  most 
important  for  us  at  this  present  moment  of  our  culture. 

It  denies,  above  all,  that  art  is  a  physical  fact:  for  example,  certain  deter¬ 
mined  colors,  or  relations  of  colors;  certain  definite  forms  of  bodies;  certain 
definite  sounds,  or  relations  of  sounds;  certain  phenomena  of  heat  or  of 
electricity  —  in  short,  whatsoever  be  designated  as  "  physical.”  The  inclina¬ 
tion  toward  this  error  of  physicizing  art  is  already  present  in  ordinary  thought, 
and  as  children  who  touch  the  soap-bubble  and  would  wish  to  touch  the  rain¬ 
bow,  so  the  human  spirit,  admiring  beautiful  things,  hastens  spontaneously  to 
trace  out  the  reasons  for  them  in  external  nature,  and  proves  that  it  must  think, 
or  believes  that  it  should  think,  certain  colors  beautiful  and  certain  other 
colors  ugly,  certain  forms  beautiful  and  certain  other  forms  ugly.  But  this 
attempt  has  been  carried  out  intentionally  and  with  method  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  in  the  history  of  thought:  from  the  "  canons  ”  which  the  Greek  theoreti¬ 
cians  and  artists  fixed  for  the  beauty  of  bodies,  through  the  speculations  as  to 
the  geometrical  and  numerical  relations  of  figures  and  sounds,  down  to  the 
researches  of  the  estheticians  of  the  nineteenth  century  (Fechner,  for  example) , 
and  to  the  "  communications  ”  presented  in  our  day  by  the  inexpert,  at  phil¬ 
osophical,  psychological,  and  natural  science  congresses,  concerning  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  physical  phenomena  with  art.  And  if  it  be  asked  why  art  cannot  be  a 
physical  fact,  we  must  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  physical  facts  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  reality,  and  that  art,  to  which  so  many  devote  their  whole  lives  and  which 
fills  all  with  a  divine  joy,  is  supremely  real;  thus  it  cannot  be  a  physical  fact, 
which  is  something  unreal.  This  sounds  at  first  paradoxical,  for  nothing  seems 
more  solid  and  secure  to  the  ordinary  man  than  the  physical  world;  but  we,  in 
the  seat  of  truth,  must  not  abstain  from  the  good  reason  and  substitute  for  it 
one  less  good,  solely  because  the  first  should  have  the  appearance  of  a  lie;  and 
besides,  in  order  to  surpass  what  of  strange  and  difficult  may  be  contained  in 
that  truth,  to  become  at  home  with  it,  we  may  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  demonstration  of  the  unreality  of  the  physical  world  has  not  only 
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been  proved  in  an  indisputable  manner  and  is  admitted  by  all  philosophers 
(who  are  not  crass  materialists  and  are  not  involved  in  the  strident  contradic¬ 
tions  of  materialism),  but  is  professed  by  these  same  physicists  in  the  spon¬ 
taneous  philosophy  which  they  mingle  with  their  physics,  when  they  conceive 
physical  phenomena  as  products  of  principles  that  are  beyond  experience,  of 
atoms  or  of  ether,  or  as  the  manifestation  of  an  Unknowable:  besides,  the 
matter  itself  of  the  materialists  is  a  supermaterial  principle.  Thus  physical 
facts  reveal  themselves,  by  their  internal  logic  and  by  common  consent,  not 
as  reality,  but  as  a  construction  of  our  intellect  for  the  purposes  of  science. 
Consequently,  the  question  whether  art  be  a  physical  fact  must  rationally 
assume  this  different  signification:  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  be  possible  to 
construct  art  physically.  And  this  is  certainly  possible,  for  we  indeed  carry  it 
out  always,  when,  turning  from  the  sense  of  a  poem  and  ceasing  to  enjoy  it,  we 
set  ourselves,  for  example,  to  count  the  words  of  which  the  poem  is  composed 
and  to  divide  them  into  syllables  and  letters;  or,  disregarding  the  esthetic 
effect  of  a  statue,  we  weigh  and  measure  it:  a  most  useful  performance  for  the 
packers  of  statues,  as  is  the  other  for  the  typographers  who  have  to  "  compose  ” 
pages  of  poetry;  but  most  useless  for  the  contemplator  and  student  of  art,  to 
whom  it  is  neither  useful  nor  licit  to  allow  himself  to  be  "  distracted  ”  from  his 
proper  object.  Thus  art  is  not  a  physical  fact  in  this  second  sense,  either;  which 
amounts  to  saying  that  when  we  propose  to  ourselves  to  penetrate  its  nature 
and  mode  of  action,  to  construct  it  physically  is  of  no  avail. 

Another  negation  is  implied  in  the  definition  of  art  as  intuition:  if  it  be  in¬ 
tuition,  and  intuition  is  equivalent  to  theory  in  the  original  sense  of  contem¬ 
plation,  art  cannot  be  a  utilitarian  act;  and  since  a  utilitarian  act  aims  always 
at  obtaining  a  pleasure  and  therefore  at  keeping  off  a  pain,  art,  considered  in 
its  own  nature,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  useful  and  with  pleasure  and  pain, 
as  such.  It  will  be  admitted,  indeed,  without  much  difficulty,  that  a  pleasure 
as  a  pleasure,  any  sort  of  pleasure,  is  not  of  itself  artistic;  the  pleasure  of  a 
drink  of  water  that  slakes  thirst,  or  a  walk  in  the  open  air  that  stretches  our 
limbs  and  makes  our  blood  circulate  more  lightly,  or  the  obtaining  of  a  longed- 
for  post  that  settles  us  in  practical  life,  and  so  on,  is  not  artistic.  Finally,  the 
difference  between  pleasure  and  art  leaps  to  the  eyes  in  the  relations  that  are 
developed  between  ourselves  and  works  of  art,  because  the  figure  represented 
may  be  dear  to  us  and  represent  the  most  delightful  memories,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  picture  may  be  ugly;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  picture  may  be  beau¬ 
tiful  and  the  figure  represented  hateful  to  our  hearts,  or  the  picture  itself, 
which  we  approve  as  beautiful,  may  also  cause  us  rage  and  envy,  because  it  is 
the  work  of  our  enemy  or  rival,  for  whom  it  will  procure  advantage  and  on 
whom  it  will  confer  new  strength:  our  practical  interests,  with  their  relative 
pleasures  and  pains,  mingle  and  sometimes  become  confused  with  art  and  dis¬ 
turb,  but  are  never  identified  with,  our  esthetic  interest.  At  the  most  it  will  be 
affirmed,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  more  effectively  the  definition  of  art  as 
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the  pleasurable,  that  it  is  not  the  pleasurable  in  general,  but  a  particular  form 
of  the  pleasurable.  But  such  a  restriction  is  no  longer  a  defense,  it  is  indeed 
an  abandonment  of  that  thesis;  for  given  that  art  is  a  particular  form  of 
pleasure,  its  distinctive  character  would  be  supplied,  not  by  the  pleasurable, 
but  by  what  distinguishes  that  pleasurable  from  other  pleasurables,  and  it 
would  be  desirable  to  turn  the  attention  to  that  distinctive  element  —  more 
than  pleasurable  or  different  from  pleasurable.  Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  that 
defines  art  as  the  pleasurable  has  a  special  denomination  (hedonistic  esthetic) 
and  a  long  and  complicated  development  in  the  history  of  esthetic  doctrines: 
it  showed  itself  in  the  Grseco-Roman  world,  prevailed  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
reflowered  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth,  and  still  enjoys  much  favor, 
being  especially  well  received  by  beginners  in  esthetic,  who  are  above  all  struck 
by  the  fact  that  art  causes  pleasure.  The  life  of  this  doctrine  has  consisted  of 
proposing  in  turn  one  or  another  class  of  pleasures,  or  several  classes  together 
(the  pleasure  of  the  superior  senses,  the  pleasure  of  play,  of  consciousness  of 
our  own  strength,  of  criticism,  etc.,  etc.) ,  or  of  adding  to  it  elements  differing 
from  the  pleasurable,  the  useful  for  example  (when  understood  as  distinct  from 
the  pleasurable) ,  the  satisfaction  of  cognoscitive  and  moral  wants,  and  the  like. 
And  its  progress  has  been  caused  just  by  this  restlessness,  and  by  its  allowing 
foreign  elements  to  ferment  in  its  bosom,  which  it  introduces  through  the 
necessity  of  somehow  bringing  itself  into  agreement  with  the  reality  of  art, 
thus  attaining  to  its  dissolution  as  hedonistic  doctrine  and  to  the  promotion  of 
a  new  doctrine,  or  at  least  to  drawing  attention  to  its  necessity.  And  since  every 
error  has  its  element  of  truth  (and  that  of  the  physical  doctrine  has  been  seen 
to  be  the  possibility  of  the  physical  "  construction  ”  of  art  as  of  any  other  fact) , 
the  hedonistic  doctrine  has  its  eternal  element  of  truth  in  the  placing  in  relief 
the  hedonistic  accompaniment,  or  pleasure,  common  to  the  esthetic  activity  as 
to  every  form  of  spiritual  activity,  which  it  has  not  at  all  been  intended  to  deny 
in  absolutely  denying  the  identification  of  art  with  the  pleasurable,  and  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  it  from  the  pleasurable  by  defining  it  as  intuition. 

A  third  negation,  effected  by  means  of  the  theory  of  art  as  intuition,  is  that 
art  is  a  moral  act;  that  is  to  say,  that  form  of  practical  act  which,  although 
necessarily  uniting  with  the  useful  and  with  pleasure  and  pain,  is  not  im¬ 
mediately  utilitarian  and  hedonistic,  and  moves  in  a  superior  spiritual  sphere. 
But  the  intuition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  theoretic  act,  is  opposed  to  the  practical 
of  any  sort.  And  in  truth,  art,  as  has  been  remarked  from  the  earliest  times, 
does  not  arise  as  an  act  of  the  will;  good  will,  which  constitutes  the  honest  man, 
does  not  constitute  the  artist.  And  since  it  is  not  the  result  of  an  act  of  will, 
so  it  escapes  all  moral  discrimination,  not  because  a  privilege  of  exemption  is 
accorded  to  it,  but  simply  because  moral  discrimination  cannot  be  applied  to 
art.  An  artistic  image  portrays  an  act  morally  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy; 
but  this  image,  as  image,  is  neither  morally  praiseworthy  nor  blameworthy. 
Not  only  is  there  no  penal  code  that  can  condemn  an  image  to  prison  or  to 
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death,  but  no  moral  judgment,  uttered  by  a  rational  person,  can  make  of  it  its 
object:  we  might  just  as  well  judge  the  square  moral  or  the  triangle  immoral 
as  the  Francesca  of  Dante  immoral  or  the  Cordelia  of  Shakespeare  moral,  for 
these  have  a  purely  artistic  function,  they  are  like  musical  notes  in  the  souls 
of  Dante  and  of  Shakespeare.  Further,  the  moralistic  theory  of  art  is  also 
represented  in  the  history  of  esthetic  doctrines,  though  much  discredited  in 
the  common  opinion  of  our  times,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  demerit, 
but  also,  in  some  measure,  owing  to  the  moral  demerit  of  certain  tendencies 
of  our  times,  which  render  possible,  owing  to  psychological  dislike,  that  refuta¬ 
tion  of  it  which  should  be  made  —  and  which  we  here  make  —  solely  for  logi¬ 
cal  reasons.  The  end  attributed  to  art,  of  directing  the  good  and  inspiring 
horror  of  evil,  of  correcting  and  ameliorating  customs,  is  a  derivation  of  the 
moralistic  doctrine;  and  so  is  the  demand  addressed  to  artists  to  collaborate  in 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  in  the  strengthening  of  the  national  or 
bellicose  spirit  of  a  people,  in  the  diffusion  of  the  ideals  of  a  modest  and 
laborious  life;  and  so  on.  These  are  all  things  that  art  cannot  do,  any  more 
than  geometry,  which,  however,  does  not  lose  anything  of  its  importance  on 
account  of  its  inability  to  do  this;  and  one  does  not  see  why  art  should  do  so, 
either.  That  it  cannot  do  these  things  was  partially  perceived  by  the  moralistic 
estheticians  also;  who  very  readily  effected  a  transaction  with  it,  permitting  it 
to  provide  pleasures  that  were  not  moral,  provided  they  were  not  openly  dis¬ 
honest,  or  recommending  it  to  employ  to  a  good  end  the  dominion  that,  owing 
to  its  hedonistic  power,  it  possessed  over  souls,  to  gild  the  pill,  to  sprinkle  sweet¬ 
ness  upon  the  rim  of  the  glass  containing  the  bitter  draught  —  in  short,  to 
play  the  courtezan  (since  it  could  not  get  rid  of  its  old  and  inborn  habits), 
in  the  service  of  holy  church  or  of  morality:  meretrix  ecclesice.  On  other  occa¬ 
sions  they  have  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for  purposes  of  instruction, 
since  not  only  virtue  but  also  science  is  a  difficult  thing,  and  art  could  remove 
this  difficulty  and  render  pleasant  and  attractive  the  entrance  into  the  ocean  of 
science  —  indeed,  lead  them  through  it  as  through  a  garden  of  Armida,  gaily 
and  voluptuously,  without  their  being  conscious  of  the  lofty  protection  they 
had  obtained,  or  of  the  crisis  of  renovation  which  they  were  preparing  for 
themselves.  We  cannot  now  refrain  from  a  smile  when  we  talk  of  these  theories, 
but  should  not  forget  that  they  were  once  a  serious  matter  corresponding  to  a 
serious  effort  to  understand  the  nature  of  art  and  to  elevate  the  conception  of 
it;  and  that  among  those  who  believed  in  it  (to  limit  ourselves  to  Italian  liter¬ 
ature)  were  Dante  and  Tasso,  Parini  and  Alfieri,  Manzoni  and  Mazzini.  And 
the  moralistic  doctrine  of  art  was  and  is  and  will  be  perpetually  beneficial  by 
its  very  contradictions;  it  was  and  will  be  an  effort,  however  unhappy,  to 
separate  art  from  the  merely  pleasing,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  confused, 
and  to  assign  to  it  a  more  worthy  post:  and  it,  too,  has  its  true  side,  because, 
if  art  be  beyond  morality,  the  artist  is  neither  this  side  of  it  nor  that,  but  under 
its  empire,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  man  who  cannot  withdraw  himself  from  the 
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duties  of  man,  and  must  look  upon  art  itself  —  art,  which  is  not  and  never  will 
be  moral  —  as  a  mission  to  be  exercised  as  a  priestly  office. 

Again  (and  this  is  the  last  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  general 
negations  that  it  suits  me  to  recall  in  relation  to  this  matter) ,  with  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  art  as  intuition,  we  deny  that  it  has  the  character  of  conceptual  knowl¬ 
edge.  Conceptual  knowledge,  in  its  true  form,  which  is  the  philosophical,  is 
always  realistic,  aiming  at  establishing  reality  against  unreality,  or  at  lowering 
unreality  by  including  it  in  reality  as  a  subordinate  moment  of  reality  itself. 
But  intuition  means,  precisely,  indistinction  of  reality  and  unreality,  the  image 
with  its  value  as  mere  image,  the  pure  ideality  of  the  image;  and  opposing  the 
intuitive  or  sensible  knowledge  to  the  conceptual  or  intelligible,  the  esthetic  to 
the  noetic,  it  aims  at  claiming  the  autonomy  of  this  more  simple  and  elementary 
form  of  knowledge,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  dream  (the  dream,  and 
not  the  sleep)  of  the  theoretic  life,  in  respect  to  which  philosophy  would  be  the 
waking.  And  indeed,  whoever  should  ask,  when  examining  a  work  of  art, 
whether  what  the  artist  has  expressed  be  metaphysically  and  historically  true 
or  false,  asks  a  question  that  is  without  meaning,  and  commits  an  error 
analogous  to  his  who  should  bring  the  airy  images  of  the  fancy  before  the 
tribunal  of  morality:  without  meaning,  because  the  discrimination  of  true  and 
false  always  concerns  an  affirmation  of  reality,  or  a  judgment,  but  it  cannot 
fall  under  the  head  of  an  image  or  of  a  pure  subject,  which  is  not  the  subject 
of  a  judgment,  since  it  is  without  qualification  or  predicate.  It  is  useless  to 
object  that  the  individuality  of  the  image  cannot  subsist  without  reference  to 
the  universal,  of  which  that  image  is  the  individuation,  because  we  do  not  here 
deny  that  the  universal,  as  the  spirit  of  God,  is  everywhere  and  animates  all 
things  with  itself,  but  we  deny  that  the  universal  is  rendered  logically  explicit 
and  is  thought  in  the  intuition.  Useless  also  is  the  appeal  to  the  principle  of 
the  unity  of  the  spirit,  which  is  not  broken,  but,  on  the  contrary,  strengthened 
by  the  clear  distinction  of  fancy  from  thought,  because  from  the  distinction 
comes  opposition,  and  from  opposition  concrete  unity. 

Ideality  (as  has  also  been  called  this  character  that  distinguishes  the  intuition 
from  the  concept,  art  from  philosophy  and  from  history,  from  the  affirmation 
of  the  universal  and  from  the  perception  or  narration  of  what  has  happened) 
is  the  intimate  virtue  of  art:  no  sooner  are  reflection  and  judgment  developed 
from  that  ideality,  than  art  is  dissipated  and  dies:  it  dies  in  the  artist,  who 
becomes  a  critic;  it  dies  in  the  contemplator,  who  changes  from  an  entranced 
enjoyer  of  art  to  a  meditative  observer  of  life. 

But  the  distinction  of  art  from  philosophy  (taken  widely  as  including  all 
thinking  of  the  real)  brings  with  it  other  distinctions,  among  which  that  of 
art  from  myth  occupies  the  foremost  place.  For  myth,  to  him  who  believes  in 
it,  presents  itself  as  the  revelation  and  knowledge  of  reality  as  opposed  to 
unreality  —  a  reality  that  drives  away  other  beliefs  as  illusory  or  false.  It  can 
become  art  only  for  him  who  no  longer  believes  in  it  and  avails  himself  of  myth- 
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ology  as  a  metaphor,  of  the  austere  world  of  the  gods  as  of  a  beautiful  world, 
of  God  as  of  an  image  of  sublimity.  Considered,  then,  in  its  genuine  reality,  in 
the  soul  of  the  believer  and  not  of  the  unbeliever,  it  is  religion  and  not  simple 
fancy;  and  religion  is  philosophy,  philosophy  in  process  of  becoming,  phi¬ 
losophy  more  or  less  imperfect,  but  philosophy,  as  philosophy  is  religion,  more 
or  less  purified  and  elaborated,  in  continuous  process  of  elaboration  and  puri¬ 
fication,  but  religion  or  thought  of  the  Absolute  or  Eternal.  Art  lacks  the 
thought  that  is  necessary  ere  it  can  become  myth  and  religion,  and  the  faith 
that  is  born  of  thought;  the  artist  neither  believes  nor  disbelieves  in  his  image: 
he  produces  it.  And,  for  a  different  reason,  the  concept  of  art  as  intuition 
excludes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of  art  as  the  production  of  classes 
and  types,  species  and  genera,  or  again  (as  a  great  mathematician  and  phi¬ 
losopher  had  occasion  to  say  of  music) ,  as  an  exercise  of  unconscious  arith¬ 
metic;  that  is,  it  distinguishes  art  from  the  positive  sciences  and  from 
mathematics,  in  both  of  which  appears  the  conceptual  form,  though  without 
realistic  character,  as  mere  general  representation  or  mere  abstraction.  But 
that  ideality  which  natural  and  mathematical  science  would  seem  to  assume,  as 
opposed  to  the  world  of  philosophy,  of  religion  and  of  history,  and  which 
would  seem  to  approximate  it  to  art  (and  owing  to  which  scientists  and  mathe¬ 
maticians  of  our  day  are  so  ready  to  boast  of  creating  worlds,  of  fictiones, 
resembling  the  fictions  and  figurations  of  the  poets,  even  in  their  vocabulary) , 
is  gained  with  the  renunciation  of  concrete  thought,  by  means  of  generaliza¬ 
tion  and  abstraction,  which  are  capricious,  volitional  decisions,  practical  acts, 
and,  as  practical  acts,  extraneous  and  inimical  to  the  world  of  art.  Thus  it 
happens  that  art  manifests  much  more  repugnance  toward  the  positive  and 
mathematical  sciences  than  toward  philosophy,  religion,  and  history,  because 
these  seem  to  it  to  be  fellow-citizens  of  the  same  world  of  theory  or  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  whereas  those  others  shock  it  with  the  brutality  toward  contemplation 
of  the  practical  world.  Poetry  and  classification,  and,  worse  still,  poetry  and 
mathematics,  appear  to  be  as  little  in  agreement  as  fire  and  water:  the  esprit 
mathematique  and  the  esprit  scientifique,  the  most  declared  enemies  of  the 
esprit  poetique;  those  periods  in  which  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics 
prevail  (for  example,  the  intellectualism  of  the  eighteenth  century)  seem  to 
be  the  least  fruitful  in  poetry. 

And  since  this  vindication  of  the  alogical  character  of  art  is,  as  I  have  said, 
the  most  difficult  and  important  of  the  negations  included  in  the  formula  of  art- 
intuition,  the  theories  that  attempt  to  explain  art  as  philosophy,  as  religion,  as 
history,  or  as  science,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  as  mathematics,  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  history  of  esthetic  science  and  are  adorned  with  the  names  of  the 
greatest  philosophers.  Schelling  and  Hegel  afford  examples  of  the  identifica¬ 
tion  or  confusion  of  art  with  religion  and  philosophy  in  the  eighteenth  century; 
Taine,  of  its  confusion  with  the  natural  sciences;  the  theories  of  the  French 
verists,  of  its  confusion  with  historical  and  documentary  observation;  the 
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well  to  eliminate  from  it  at  once  that  part  to  which  the  answer  is  easy,  and 
which  I  have  not  wished  to  neglect,  precisely  because  it  is  usually  united  and 
confused  with  it.  The  intuition  is  the  product  of  an  image,  and  not  of  an 
incoherent  mass  of  images  obtained  by  recalling  former  images  and  allowing 
them  to  succeed  one  another  capriciously,  by  combining  one  image  with 
another  in  a  like  capricious  manner,  joining  a  horse’s  neck  to  a  human  head, 
and  thus  playing  a  childish  game.  Old  Poetic  availed  itself  above  all  of  the 
concept  of  unity,  in  order  to  express  this  distinction  between  the  intuition 
and  imagining,  insisting  that  whatever  the  artistic  work,  it  should  be  simplex 
et  unum ;  or  of  the  allied  concept  of  unity  in  variety  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
multiple  images  were  to  find  their  common  center  unit  of  union  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  image:  and  the  esthetic  of  the  nineteenth  century  created  with  the 
same  object  the  distinction,  which  appears  in  not  a  few  of  its  philosophers, 
between  fancy  (the  peculiar  artistic  faculty)  and  imagination  (the  extra- 
artistic  faculty).  To  amass,  select,  cut  up,  combine  images,  presupposes  the 
possession  of  particular  images  in  the  spirit;  and  fancy  produces,  whereas 
imagination  is  sterile,  adapted  to  extrinsic  combinations  and  not  to  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  organism  and  life.  The  most  profound  problem,  contained  beneath 
the  rather  superficial  formula  with  which  I  first  presented  it,  is,  then:  What 
is  the  office  of  the  pure  image  in  the  life  of  the  spirit?  or  (which  at  bottom 
amounts  to  the  same  thing) ,  How  does  the  pure  image  come  into  existence? 
Every  inspired  work  of  art  gives  rise  to  a  long  series  of  imitators,  who  just 
repeat,  cut  up  in  pieces,  combine,  and  mechanically  exaggerate  that  work,  and 
by  so  doing  play  the  part  of  imagination  toward  or  against  the  fancy.  But 
what  is  the  justification,  or  what  the  genesis,  of  the  work  of  genius,  which 
is  afterward  submitted  (a  sign  of  glory!)  to  such  torments?  In  order  to  make 
this  point  clear,  we  must  go  deeply  into  the  character  of  fancy  or  pure 
intuition. 

And  the  best  way  to  prepare  this  deeper  study  is  to  recall  to  mind  and  to 
criticize  the  theories  with  which  it  has  been  sought  to  differentiate  artistic  in¬ 
tuition  from  merely  incoherent  imagination  (while  taking  care  not  to  fall  into 
realism  or  conceptualism) ,  to  establish  in  what  the  principle  of  unity  consists, 
and  to  justify  the  productive  character  of  the  fancy.  The  artistic  image  (it 
has  been  said)  is  such,  when  it  unites  the  intelligible  with  the  sensible,  and 
represents  an  idea.  Now  "  intelligible  ”  and  "  idea  ”  cannot  mean  anything 
but  concept  (nor  has  it  a  different  meaning  with  those  who  maintain  this 
doctrinej ;  even  though  it  be  the  concrete  concept  or  idea,  proper  to  lofty 
philosophical  speculation,  which  differs  from  the  abstract  concept  or  from  the 
representative  concept  of  the  sciences.  But  in  any  case,  the  concept  or  idea 
always  unites  the  intelligible  to  the  sensible,  and  not  only  in  art,  for  the  new 
concept  of  the  concept,  first  stated  by  Kant  and  (so  to  speak)  immanent  in 
all  modern  thought,  heals  the  breach  between  the  sensible  and  the  intelligible 
worlds,  conceives  the  concept  as  judgment,  and  the  judgment  as  synthesis 
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a  priori,  and  the  synthesis  a  priori  as  the  word  becomes  flesh,  as  history.  Thus 
that  definition  of  art  leads  the  fancy  back  to  logic  and  art  to  philosophy,  con¬ 
trary  to  intention;  and  is  at  most  valid  for  the  abstract  conception  of  science, 
not  for  the  problem  of  art  (the  esthetic  and  teleological  '  Critique  of  Judg¬ 
ment  ’  of  Kant  has  precisely  this  historical  function  of  correcting  what  of 
abstract  there  yet  remained  in  the  'Critique  of  Pure  Reason’).  To  seek  a 
sensible  element  for  the  concept,  beyond  that  which  it  has  already  absorbed 
in  itself  as  concrete  concept,  and  beyond  the  words  in  which  it  expresses  itself, 
would  be  superfluous.  If  we  persist  in  this  search,  it  is  true  that  we  abandon 
the  conception  of  art  as  philosophy  or  history,  but  only  to  pass  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  art  as  allegory.  And  the  unsurmountable  difficulties  of  the  allegory 
are  well  known,  as  its  frigid  and  anti-historical  character  is  known  and  uni¬ 
versally  felt.  Allegory  is  the  extrinsic  union,  the  conventional  and  arbitrary 
juxtaposition  of  two  spiritual  acts,  a  concept  or  thought  and  an  image,  where 
it  is  assumed  that  this  image  must  represent  that  concept.  And  not  only  is  the 
individual  character  of  the  artistic  image  not  explained  by  this,  but,  in  addition, 
a  duality  is  purposely  created,  because  thought  remains  thought  and  image 
image  in  this  juxtaposition,  without  relation  between  themselves;  so  much  so, 
that  in  contemplating  the  image,  we  forget  the  concept  without  any  dis¬ 
advantage  —  indeed,  with  advantage  —  and  in  thinking  the  concept,  we  dissi¬ 
pate,  also  with  advantage,  the  superfluous  and  tiresome  image.  Allegory 
enjoyed  much  favor  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  mixture  of  Germanism  and 
Romanism,  of  barbarism  and  culture,  of  bold  fancy  and  of  acute  reflection; 
but  it  was  the  theoretic  element  in,  and  not  the  effective  reality  of,  the  same 
medieval  art  which,  where  it  is  art,  drives  allegory  away  from  or  resolves  it  in 
itself.  This  need  for  the  solution  of  allegorical  dualism  leads  to  the  refining 
of  the  theory  of  intuition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  allegory  of  the  idea,  into  the  other 
theory,  of  the  intuition  as  —  symbol ;  for  the  idea  does  not  stand  by  itself  in 
the  symbol,  thinkable  separately  from  the  symbolizing  representation,  nor  does 
the  symbol  stand  by  itself,  representable  in  a  lively  manner  without  the  idea 
symbolized.  The  idea  is  all  reduced  to  representation  (as  said  the  esthetician 
Vischer,  if  to  anyone  belongs  the  blame  of  the  very  prosaic  comparison  for 
so  poetic  and  metaphysical  a  theme) ,  like  a  lump  of  sugar  melted  in  a  glass 
of  water,  which  exists  and  acts  in  every  molecule  of  water,  but  is  no  longer 
to  be  found  as  a  lump  of  sugar.  But  the  idea  that  has  disappeared,  the  idea 
that  has  become  entirely  representative,  the  idea  that  we  can  no  longer  succeed 
in  seizing  as  idea  (save  by  extracting  it,  like  sugar  from  sugared  water) ,  is 
no  longer  idea,  and  is  only  the  sign  that  the  unity  of  the  artistic  image  has 
not  yet  been  achieved.  Certainly  art  is  symbol,  all  symbol  —  that  is,  all 
significant;  but  symbol  of  what?  What  does  it  mean?  The  intuition  is  truly 
artistic,  it  is  truly  intuition,  and  not  a  chaotic  mass  of  images,  only  when  it 
has  a  vital  principle  that  animates  it,  making  it  all  one  with  itself;  but  what 
is  this  principle? 
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The  answer  to  such  a  question  may  be  said  to  result  from  the  examination  of 
the  greatest  ideal  strife  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  field  of  art  (and  is 
not  confined  to  the  epoch  that  took  its  name  from  it  and  in  which  it  was  pre¬ 
dominant)  :  the  strife  between  romanticism  and  classicism.  Giving  the  general 
definition,  here  convenient,  and  setting  aside  minor  and  accidental  deter¬ 
minations,  romanticism  asks  of  art,  above  all,  the  spontaneous  and  violent 
effusion  of  the  affections,  of  love  and  hate,  of  anguish  and  jubilation,  of 
desperation  and  elevation;  and  is  willingly  satisfied  and  pleased  with  vaporous 
and  indeterminate  images,  broken  and  allusive  in  style,  with  vague  suggestions, 
with  approximate  phrases,  with  powerful  and  troubled  sketches:  while  clas¬ 
sicism  loves  the  peaceful  soul,  the  wise  design,  figures  studied  in  their  char¬ 
acteristics  and  precise  in  outline,  ponderation,  equilibrium,  clarity;  and  reso¬ 
lutely  tends  toward  representation,  as  the  other  tends  toward  feeling.  And 
whoever  puts  himself  at  one  or  the  other  point  of  view  finds  crowds  of  reasons 
for  maintaining  it  and  for  confuting  the  opposite  point  of  view;  because  (say 
the  romantics) ,  What  is  the  use  of  an  art,  rich  in  beautiful  images,  which, 
nevertheless,  does  not  speak  to  the  heart?  And  if  it  do  speak  to  the  heart,  what 
is  the  use  if  the  images  be  not  beautiful?  And  the  others  will  say,  What  is 
the  use  of  the  shock  of  the  passions,  if  the  spirit  do  not  rest  upon  a  beautiful 
image?  And  if  the  image  be  beautiful,  if  our  taste  be  satisfied,  what  matters 
the  absence  of  those  emotions  which  can  all  of  them  be  obtained  outside 
art,  and  which  life  does  not  fail  to  provide,  sometimes  in  greater  quantity 
than  we  desire?  —  But  when  we  begin  to  feel  weary  of  the  fruitless  defense 
of  both  partial  views;  above  all,  when  we  turn  away  from  the  ordinary  works 
of  art  produced  by  the  romantic  and  classical  schools,  from  works  convulsed 
with  passion  or  coldly  decorous,  and  fix  them  on  the  works,  not  o£  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  but  of  the  masters,  not  of  the  mediocre,  but  of  the  supreme,  we  see  the 
contest  disappear  in  the  distance  and  find  ourselves  unable  to  call  the  great 
portions  of  these  works,  romantic  or  classic  or  representative,  because  they 
are  both  classic  and  romantic,  feelings  and  representations,  a  vigorous  feel¬ 
ing  which  has  become  all  most  brilliant  representation.  Such,  for  example, 
are  the  works  of  Hellenic  art,  and  such  those  of  Italian  poetry  and  art: 
the  transcendentalism  of  the  Middle  Ages  became  fixed  in  the  bronze  of  the 
Dantesque  terzina;  melancholy  and  suave  fancy,  in  the  transparency  of  the 
songs  and  sonnets  of  Petrarch;  sage  experience  of  life  and  badinage  with 
the  fables  of  the  past,  in  the  limpid  ottava  rima  of  Ariosto;  heroism  and  the 
thought  of  death,  in  the  perfect  blank-verse  hendecasyllabics  of  Foscolo; 
the  infinite  variety  of  everything,  in  the  sober  and  austere  songs  of  Giacomo 
Leopardi.  Finally  (be  it  said  in  parenthesis  and  without  intending  comparison 
with  the  other  examples  adduced) ,  the  voluptuous  refinements  and  animal 
sensuality  of  international  decadentism  have  received  their  most  perfect  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  prose  and  verse  of  an  Italian,  D’Annunzio.  All  these  souls 
were  profoundly  passionate  (all,  even  the  serene  Lodovico  Ariosto,  who  was 
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so  amorous,  so  tender,  and  so  often  represses  his  emotion  with  a  smile) ;  their 
works  of  art  are  the  eternal  flower  that  springs  from  their  passions. 

These  expressions  and  these  critical  judgments  can  be  theoretically  resumed 
in  the  formula,  that  what  gives  coherence  and  unity  to  the  intuition  is  feeling: 
the  intuition  is  really  such  because  it  represents  a  feeling,  and  can  only  appear 
from  and  upon  that.  Not  the  idea,  but  the  feeling,  is  what  confers  upon  art 
the  airy  lightness  of  the  symbol:  an  aspiration  enclosed  in  the  circle  of  a 
representation  —  that  is  art;  and  in  it  the  aspiration  alone  stands  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  the  representation  alone  for  the  aspiration.  Epic  and  lyric,  or 
drama  and  lyric,  are  scholastic  divisions  of  the  indivisible:  art  is  always  lyrical 
—  that  is,  epic  and  dramatic  in  feeling.  What  we  admire  in  genuine  works  of 
art  is  the  perfect  fanciful  form  which  a  state  of  the  soul  assumes;  and  we  call 
this  life,  unity,  solidity  of  the  work  of  art.  What  displeases  us  in  the  false  and 
imperfect  forms  is  the  struggle  of  several  different  states  of  the  soul  not  yet 
unified,  their  stratification,  or  mixture,  their  vacillating  method,  which  obtains 
apparent  unity  from  the  will  of  the  author,  who  for  this  purpose  avails  himself 
of  an  abstract  plan  or  idea,  or  of  extra-esthetic,  passionate  emotion.  A  series 
of  images  which  seem  to  be,  each  in  turn,  rich  in  power  of  conviction,  leaves 
us  nevertheless  deluded  and  diffident,  because  we  do  not  see  them  generated 
from  a  state  of  the  soul,  from  a  "  sketch  ”  (as  the  painters  call  it) ,  from  a 
motive;  and  they  follow  one  another  and  crowd  together  without  that  precise 
intonation,  without  that  accent,  which  comes  from  the  heart.  And  what  is  the 
figure  cut  out  from  the  background  of  the  picture  or  transported  and  placed 
against  another  background,  what  is  the  personage  of  drama  or  of  romance 
outside  his  relation  with  all  the  other  personages  and  with  the  general  action? 
And  what  is  the  value  of  this  general  action  if  it  be  not  an  action  of  the  spirit 
of  the  author?  The  secular  disputes  concerning  dramatic  unity  are  interesting 
in  this  connection;  they  are  first  applied  to  the  unity  of  "  action  ”  when  they 
have  been  obtained  from  an  extrinsic  determination  of  time  and  place,  and  this 
finally  applied  to  the  unity  of  "  interest,”  and  the  interest  would  have  to  be 
in  its  turn  dissolved  in  the  interest  of  the  spirit  of  the  poet  —  that  is,  in  his 
intimate  aspiration,  in  his  feeling.  The  negative  issue  of  the  great  dispute 
between  classicists  and  romanticists  is  interesting,  for  it  resulted  in  the  negation 
both  of  art  which  strives  to  distract  and  illude  the  soul  as  to  the  deficiency  of 
the  image  with  mere  feeling,  with  the  practical  violence  of  feeling,  with  feeling 
that  has  not  become  contemplation,  and  of  the  art  which,  by  means  of  the 
superficial  clearness  of  the  image,  of  drawing  correctly  false,  of  the  word 
falsely  correct,  seeks  to  deceive  as  to  its  lack  of  inspiration  and  its  lack  of  an 
esthetic  reason  to  justify  what  it  has  produced.  A  celebrated  sentence  uttered 
by  an  English  critic,  and  become  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  journalism,  states 
that  "all  the  arts  tend  to  the  condition  of  music”;  but  it  would  have  been 
more  accurate  to  say  that  all  the  arts  are  music,  if  it  be  thus  intended  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  genesis  of  esthetic  images  in  feeling,  excluding  from  their  number 
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those  mechanically  constructed  or  realistically  ponderous.  And  another  not 
less  celebrated  utterance  of  a  Swiss  semi-philosopher,  which  has  had  the  like 
good  or  bad  fortune  of  becoming  trivial,  discovers  that  "  every  landscape  is  a 
state  of  the  soul  which  is  indisputable,  not  because  the  landscape  is  land¬ 
scape,  but  because  the  landscape  is  art. 

Artistic  intuition,  then,  is  always  lyrical  intuition:  this  latter  being  a  word 
that  is  not  present  as  an  adjective  or  definition  of  the  first,  but  as  a  synonym, 
another  of  the  synonyms  that  can  be  united  to  the  several  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  already,  and  which,  all  of  them,  designate  the  intuition.  And  if  it  be 
sometimes  convenient  that  instead  of  appearing  as  a  synonym,  it  should 
assume  the  grammatical  form  of  the  adjective,  that  is  only  to  make  clear  the 
difference  between  the  intuition-image,  or  nexus  of  images  (for  what  is  called 
image  is  always  a  nexus  of  images,  since  image-atoms  do  not  exist  any  more 
than  thought-atoms) ,  which  constitutes  the  organism,  and,  as  organism,  has 
its  vital  principle,  which  is  the  organism  itself  —  between  this,  which  is  true 
and  proper  intuition,  and  that  false  intuition  which  is  a  heap  of  images  put 
together  in  play  or  intentionally  or  for  some  practical  purpose,  the  connection 
of  which,  being  practical,  shows  itself  to  be  not  organic,  but  mechanic,  when 
considered  from  the  esthetic  point  of  view.  But  the  word  lyric  would  be  re¬ 
dundant  save  in  this  explicative  or  polemical  sense;  and  art  is  perfectly  defined 
when  it  is  simply  defined  as  intuition. 


[The  following  paragraph  from  a  later  chapter  of  '  The  Breviary  of 
Esthetic  ’  may  serve  as  a  complement  to  the  foregoing.] 

A  little  piece  of  poetry  is  esthetically  equal  to  a  poem;  a  tiny  little  picture 
or  a  sketch,  to  an  altar  picture  or  an  affresco;  a  letter  is  a  work  of  art,  no  less 
than  a  romance;  even  a  fine  translation  is  as  original  as  an  original  work! 
These  propositions  will  be  indubitable,  because  logically  deduced  from  verified 
premises;  they  will  be  true,  although  (and  this  is  without  a  doubt  a  merit) 
paradoxical,  or  at  variance  with  vulgar  opinions:  but  will  they  not  be  in 
want  of  some  complement?  There  must  be  some  mode  of  arranging,  subor¬ 
dinating,  connecting,  understanding,  and  dominating  the  dance  of  the  in¬ 
tuitions,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  bewilder  our  wits  with  them. 

And  there  is  indeed  such  a  mode,  for  when  we  denied  theoretic  value  to 
abstract  classifications  we  did  not  intend  to  deny  it  to  that  genetic  and  concrete 
classification  which  is  not,  indeed,  a  "  classification  ”  and  is  called  History. 
In  history  each  work  of  art  takes  the  place  that  belongs  to  it  —  that  and  no 
other:  the  ballade  of  Guido  Cavalcanti  and  the  sonnet  of  Cecco  Angioleri, 
which  seem  to  be  the  sigh  or  the  laughter  of  an  instant;  the  '  Commedia  ’  of 
Dante,  which  seems  to  resume  in  itself  a  millennium  of  the  human  spirit;  the 
'Maccheronee  ’  of  Merlin  Cocaio  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their 
noisy  laughter;  the  elegant  Cinquecento  translation  of  the  -Tineid  by 
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Annibal  Caro;  the  dry  prose  of  Sarpi;  and  the  Jesuitic-polemical  prose  of 
Danielo  Bartoli:  without  the  necessity  of  judging  that  to  be  not  original  which 
is  original,  because  it  lives;  that  to  be  small  which  is  neither  great  nor  small, 
because  it  escapes  measure:  or  we  can  say  great  and  small,  if  we  will,  but 
metaphorically,  with  the  intention  of  manifesting  certain  admirations  and 
of  noting  certain  relations  of  importance  (quite  other  than  arithmetic  or 
geometrical) .  And  in  history,  which  is  ever  becoming  richer  and  more  definite, 
not  in  pyramids  of  empirical  concepts,  which  become  more  and  more  empty 
the  higher  they  rise  and  the  more  subtle  they  become,  is  to  be  found  the  link 
of  all  works  of  art  and  of  all  intuitions,  because  in  history  they  appear 
organically  connected  among  themselves,  as  successive  and  necessarv  stages 
of  the  development  of  the  spirit,  each  one  a  note  of  the  eternal  poem  which 
harmonizes  all  single  poems  in  itself. 


PERFECTION  AND  IMPERFECTION 

From  '  The  Conduct  of  Life,’  authorized  translation  by  Arthur  Livingston. 
Copyright  by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  Inc.,  and  reprinted 

by  permission 

PERFECTION  is  not  of  this  world,”  saith  the  proverb;  and  it  saith 
well,  leaving  to  us  meantime  (as  all  proverbs  do  —  and  that  is  their 
imperfection!)  the  task  of  discovering  its  true  meaning  and  the  reason 
for  it.  In  the  first  place,  if  perfection  is  not  of  this  world,  it  certainly  is  not 
of  any  other  —  that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  abstraction;  and  the  abstract  is  the 
unreal,  the  radically,  the  irremediably  unreal. 

And  why?  Why  should  perfection  be  unreal? 

The  demand  for  perfection  is  addressed  primarily  and  directly  to  our 
actions  and  urges  us  to  see  to  it  that  they  be,  with  reference  to  their  intrinsic 
purposes,  what  they  pretend  to  be:  pure,  unadulterated  thought,  if  it  is  a 
case  of  thinking;  pure  imagination,  if  it  is  a  case  of  art;  acts  of  utility  and 
skill,  and  nothing  else,  if  these  are  directed  to  individual  welfare;  acts  looking 
toward  the  universal  good  (and  nothing  else),  if  they  are  moral  or  ethical. 
And  when  we  have  this  purity,  this  singleness  of  being,  and  only  then,  do  we 
have  "  perfection.” 

But  now  this  curious  situation  arises:  a  moral  action  is  consummated  only 
in  so  far  as  it  restrains  and  masters  impulses  that  look  to  the  selfish  interest 
of  the  individual;  a  practical  action,  only  in  so  far  as  it  reduces  the  multiplicity 
of  desires  to  the  unit  of  the  useful;  a  thought  or  judgment,  only  in  so  far  as  it 
controls  and  sifts  the  images  supplied  by  fancy;  and  imagination  only  in  so 
far  as  it  tranquillizes  in  contemplation  the  turmoil  of  desires  and  practical 
strivings. 
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The  demand  for  perfection,  accordingly,  if  it  be  taken  literally,  would  re¬ 
quire  that  the  victory  in  each  of  these  spheres  be  so  complete  as  to  disable 
the  competitor  absolutely,  deprive  it  of  all  aggressiveness  and  stifle  the 
slightest  protest  of  rebellion.  But  if  this  were  to  happen,  the  adversary  would 
be  beaten  not  in  a  given  set  of  circumstances  and  in  certain  connections  only, 
but  for  good  and  all.  Not  conquest  merely,  but  death  —  destruction  root  and 
branch! 

And  destruction  of  what?  Destruction,  in  each  particular  sphere,  of  the 
special  form  of  spiritual  activity  that  is  prerequisite  to  the  activity  of  that 
sphere.  For  thought  presupposes  the  image;  the  image,  an  impulse  of  will; 
the  utilitarian  act,  all  those  multiple  perceptions  which  give  rise,  in  turn,  to 
multiple  desires;  the  ethical  act,  the  whole  group  of  hedonistic  motives.  And 
so  we  might  go  on.  Now  all  these  things,  in  their  discordant  concord,  make  up 
the  Spirit  in  its  concrete  unity;  and  therefore  no  one  of  them  could  be  de¬ 
stroyed  without  destroying  all  the  others  and  the  Spirit  as  well!  And  this  would 
be  a  manifest  absurdity! 

Any  given  form  of  spiritual  activity,  as  it  asserts  itself,  does  so  by  gaining 
ascendancy  over  the  other  forms,  encompassing  them,  limiting  them,  and  forc¬ 
ing  its  own  imprint  upon  them.  But  this  preponderance  is  never  so  great  that 
the  vanquished  do  not  counter-attack,  leaving  their  mark,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
body  of  the  master  as  a  retaliation  for  the  moment  and  a  promise  of  a  turn 
of  the  tables  at  some  other  time. 

Such  marks  are  the  paucce  macula;  to  which  we  must  be  reconciled  in  Homer 
or  in  any  other  poet;  for  the  artist  would  have  his  matter  fully  responsive  and 
obedient,  whereas  it  is  rebellious  to  his  impassioned  travail.  All  writers  confess 
to  the  scratches  and  bruises  they  have  earned  in  wrestling  with  an  untamable 
Beauty,  who  "  writhes  and  twists  and  fights  back,”  as  Carducci  said  of  his 
Muse.  In  the  moral  life  they  are  the  backslidings,  the  waverings,  the  over¬ 
doings,  the  vain  complacencies,  the  vulgar  motives,  which,  in  varying  degree 
but  always  leaving  their  traces  behind  them,  blemish  every  act  of  a  human 
being,  however  admirable,  however  noble  it  may  otherwise  appear  to  be.  In 
the  economic  life,  they  are  the  mistakes  we  make  by  yielding  to  desires  that 
distract  us  from  the  goal  we  have  set  ourselves;  or,  to  cite  an  extreme  and 
negative  example,  the  compromises  that  shrewd  and  unprincipled  men  make 
with  moral  ideals;  for  perfect  unscrupulousness  is  never  attained:  some  qualm, 
some  twinge,  of  conscience  is  certain  to  disturb  the  hardest  heart  of  Pharaoh, 
which,  however  cursed  by  Jehovah,  never  becomes  a  stone  but  remains  a  heart. 
In  the  sphere  of  thought,  they  are  the  obscurities,  the  misstatements,  the  hasty 
judgments,  which  are  present  in  every  work  of  science.  The  scholar  does  his 
best  to  avoid  or  correct  them,  and  he  brings  his  product  closer  and  closer  to 
the  ideal,  much  as  the  artist  polishes  his  poem  or  retouches  his  picture,  or  the 
moral  man  purifies  and  sublimates  his  virtue;  but  he  never  quite  reaches  the 
barrier,  much  less  does  he  knock  it  down  and  trample  it  under  foot. 
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So  we  see  how  intrinsically  impossible  it  is  that  one  of  our  acts  should  be 
"  perfect,”  in  the  sense  of  being  perfectly  pure;  and  it  is  doubly  impossible 
therefore  that  any  individual  should  be  a  "  perfect  man.”  In  the  first  place, 
the  individual  is  nothing,  really,  except  the  sequence  of  his  acts,  and  these, 
as  we  have  justly  observed,  are  all  blemished  with  imperfections.  In  the 
second  place,  as  an  individual,  he  leans  toward  one  or  another  of  the  spiritual 
forms  (he  is  a  poet,  or  a  scientist,  or  a  man  of  affairs,  etc.) ;  and  every  special 
or  stressed  capacity  carries  with  it  a  correlative  and  special  incapacity.  The 
greater  a  man’s  proficiency  in  his  own  field,  the  less  perfect  he  is  as  a  "  whole 
man.”  In  fact,  the  best  exemplars  of  the  "  compleat  ”  man  we  are  most  likely 
to  find  among  the  mediocrities.  The  magnum  ingenium,  as  the  phrase  runs,  is 
never  sine  mixtura  dementice,  is  never  without  some  monumental  ineptitude; 
and  the  same  truth  we  try  to  express  in  another  apothegm:  that  "  a  man’s 
defects  springs  from  his  very  virtues.” 

What  shall  we  do  then?  "  Bathe  our  eyes  in  tears  in  this  grievous  pass  ”? 
It  would  be  childish  to  do  that;  for  we  may  not  weep  with  propriety  over 
something  that  is  beyond  laughter  and  wailing  but  stands  as  an  essential  pre¬ 
requisite  to  both  smiles  and  tears.  Not  only  must  we  not  lament,  but  we  must 
be  very,  very  careful  to  keep  this  Demon  of  Perfection  from  getting  into  us! 
As  everybody  knows,  the  worst  devil  of  all  is  the  one  that  wears  an  angel’s 
face! 

In  actual  life  we  encounter  the  artist  who  is  obsessed  with  "  perfection,”  who 
is  ever  pursuing  the  impeccable  verse,  the  sculptured  sentence,  the  picture  that 
is  quintessential  art;  and  we  set  him  down  as  a  weak  and  impotent  man  who 
will  never  get  anywhere.  We  meet  the  scientist  who  makes  a  god  of  absolute 
and  meticulous  accuracy,  and  we  brush  him  aside  as  a  hollow  and  futile  pedant. 
We  know  men  who  set  such  store  on  cleverness  that  they  finally  hang  them¬ 
selves  in  the  snare  their  miraculous  ingenuity  had  set  for  Fortune.  And 
there  are  scrupulous  and  conscientious  people  intent  on  cleansing  microscopic 
blemishes  from  their  polished  souls  and  who  go  about  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
in  atonement  for  any  of  their  acts  which  are  less  than  holy;  and  these  we 
classify  as  hypocrites  and  egotists.  People,  in  short,  who  profess  to  be  de¬ 
veloping  harmoniously  within  themselves  all  the  aptitudes  of  the  human  being 
from  poetry  to  strategy,  from  philosophy  to  fox-trotting,  from  the  philan¬ 
thropist’s  tenderness  of  heart  to  the  hero’s  fortitude  in  combat,  we  look  upon 
as  farceurs  of  low  comedy.  Artists  of  real  power  and  ability,  scientists  who  are 
making  real  conquests  of  the  unknown,  honest  citizens  and  worth-while  men 
who  are  spending  their  time  usefully  on  this  earth,  are  not  wasting  their  ener¬ 
gies  over  such  trifles:  they  aspire  to  perfection,  but  not  in  its  absurdities;  they 
fear  imperfection,  but  not  without  common-sense.  They  understand,  though 
they  have  not  always  thought  the  matter  out,  that  the  important  thing  is  to 
win  their  fight  but  not  necessarily  to  clean  up  the  battlefield,  to  master  the 
adversary  but  not  necessarily  to  kill  him  or  shackle  him  forever,  to  exercise 
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their  particular  form  of  spiritual  activity  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  but  not 
necessarily  to  suppress  the  other  forms  over  which  they  have  caused  it  to  pre¬ 
vail.  Their  effort  has  been  to  assert  themselves  victoriously  in  their  specific 
capacities;  and  this  has  meant  sticking  to  essentials  and  not  worrying  about 
secondary  or  less  important  things.  They  are  content  with  reaching  the  center 
whence  they  can  expand  little  by  little  toward  the  circumference,  even  if  they 
never  quite  succeed  in  touching  it  at  every  one  of  its  infinitude  of  points. 
Unlucky  the  man  who  does  not  feel  the  urge  of  perfection,  which  is  the 
prompter  of  all  action,  of  all  action  with  a  purpose,  of  all  perfcere,  of  all 
"  doing  through.”  But  mad  is  the  man  who  would  base  his  whole  on  the 
impossible,  on  the  full  attainment  of  his  ideal  in  every  one  of  its  details;  for 
this  would  divert  a  useful  and  fertile  capacity,  a  noble  mission  perhaps,  into 
a  sterile  and  despairing  obsession,  into  a  paralysis  of  life,  into  the  imperfection 
of  perfect  perfection. 

If  a  great  poet  cannot  make  his  voice  heard  save  after  many  stammerings 
and  even  with  a  few  false  notes,  we  know  what  our  duty  is:  to  accept  those 
stammerings  and  those  false  notes  without  too  much  complaint.  If  a  thinker 
cannot  give  us  the  light  of  a  new  truth  except  by  veiling  it  in  places  with 
exaggerations  and  whimsicalities,  let  us  not  fail  to  see  the  light  because  of 
those  few  clouds.  If  a  statesman  cannot  fulfil  the  mission  committed  to  him 
by  history  without  some  wandering  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  without 
some  concession  to  personal  vanity  or  personal  interest,  let  us  forgive  those 
errors  and  overlook  those  weaknesses.  For  their  part  such  men  will  do  well 
never  to  accept  their  failures,  much  less  condone  them,  so  long  as  they  are 
still  at  work;  but  we  who  set  ourselves  up  as  judges  will  do  well  by  doing 
differently.  And  they,  again,  severe  toward  themselves  as  workers  and  creators, 
will  have  moments  when  they  can  step  aside  and  look  at  themselves  as  judges; 
and  then  they  too  must  be  indulgent  toward  themselves  (an  indulgence  which 
will  also  be  humility) ,  and  accept  their  imperfections. 

All  this  may  seem  to  be  a  contradiction,  but  it  is  simply  a  recognition  that 
reality  is  movement,  and  our  view  is  therefore  no  more  incoherent  than  any 
movement.  And  it  may  seem  to  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  imperfections 
that  are  to  be  fought  uncompromisingly  and  those  that  may  be  tolerated.  But 
the  necessary  light  we  each  find  in  ourselves,  case  by  case;  just  as  a  traveler 
on  a  march  knows,  case  by  case,  when  he  can  permit  himself  the  "  imper¬ 
fection  ”  of  resting  —  unless  he  is  to  choose,  by  the  sheer  perfection  of  his 
marching  ever  onward,  to  lose  the  capacity  for  marching  altogether. 

And,  for  that  matter,  theory  itself  can  give  us  the  light  required  —  a  basis 
for  distinguishing,  that  is;  and  those  only  fail  to  see  it  who  start  from  a  false 
conception  of  spiritual  activity.  If  we  think  of  a  spiritual  act  as  something 
mechanical,  as  a  sum  of  little  acts  (much  as  geometricians  think  of  a  line  as 
an  infinite  series  of  points) ,  we  are  brought  to  consider  perfection  and  im¬ 
perfection  as  matters  merely  of  more  or  of  less.  This  in  turn  implies  a  quali- 
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tative  parity  of  perfection  and  imperfection,  and  leads  to  the  final  conclusion 
that  everything  is  perfect  or  imperfect  according  to  momentary  whim,  that 
everything  —  beauty,  morality,  truth  —  is  after  all  caprice  and  illusion. 

However,  a  spiritual  act  is  just  the  opposite  of  this:  it  is  the  indivisible,  and 
not  the  divisible,  the  continuous  and  not  the  discontinuous,  the  thrust  upward 
toward  the  heights  and  not  weighable  or  measurable  mass.  That  is  why  we 
say  that  a  work  of  art  either  is  or  is  not,  that  it  is  alive  or  that  it  is  dead  — 
no  half-way  terms  being  possible.  And  a  thought  is  either  fundamentally  true 
or  fundamentally  false;  and  an  action  is  either  born  of  a  love  of  the  good,  and 
therefore  intrinsically  moral;  or  born  of  practical  calculation  and  therefore 
intrinsically  selfish. 

The  imperfection  that  we  may  tolerate  and  to  which  we  may  properly 
be  resigned,  is  the  imperfection  that  clings  to  the  existing  virtue  and  not  the 
imperfection  born  of  a  non-existing  thing  that  would  pretend  to  be  a  real 
thing.  The  endurable  disease,  vita  ipsa  morbus,  is  the  one  which  permits  an 
organism  to  live,  think,  and  act,  and  not  the  one  which  does  not  even  need 
to  be  tolerated  since  it  kills  the  organism  out  of  hand.  Acceptable  imper¬ 
fection,  in  a  word,  is  the  living  thing  that  hampers  and  perhaps  here  and 
there  disfigures  another  living  thing:  it  is  the  overflowing  imagination  that  here 
and  there  disturbs  sober,  dispassionate  thought  (without  however  damaging 
the  vital  kernel  of  the  thought) ;  it  is  human  frailty  —  the  complex  of  indi¬ 
vidual  interests  —  that  are  seen  to  lurk  about  the  outer  limits  of  a  noble 
action,  but  never  dare  invade  its  inner  heart;  it  is  the  love  of  comfort,  the 
urgency  of  practical  needs,  that  prevent  the  artist  from  bringing  his  work 
to  perfection  ad  unguem  and  allow  it  to  leave  his  hands  with  a  rough  spot 
here  and  there,  here  and  there  a  line  unpolished,  here  and  there  an  error  he 
has  not  been  able  to  avoid.  Such  imperfections  we  may  overlook;  but  not  the 
other  kind,  not  the  imperfections  that  are  intrinsic  and  capital.  As  Hebbel  said 
of  poetic  composition,  and  as  we  may  repeat,  in  general,  for  every  creation 
or  actuality  of  the  spirit:  "  We  can  be  sparing  of  everything,  except  of  the 
fundamental  motive.” 

Translated  by  Arthur  Livingston,  and  reprinted  by  permission 


THE  question  of  the  synthesis  of  the  sciences  has  exercised  Guglielmo 
Ferrero’s  mind  one  may  say  from  his  early  youth.  As  a  practical 
scholar,  and  one  feeling  himself  in  a  very  unusual  degree  interested 
in  all  the  problems  of  contemporary  life,  he  has  been  forced  to  give  an  answer 
to  it.  And  from  that  answer,  which  in  a  sense  anticipates  the  work  of  Enriquez 
and  William  James  by  a  decade  and  a  half,  spring  both  the  qualities  and  the 
defects  of  '  The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome.’ 

In  the  preface  to  the  French  edition  of  Ferrero’s  study  on  '  Les  Lois  Psycho¬ 
logies  du  Symbolisme  ’  (Paris,  Alcan,  1895),  the  author  .declares  "  that  he 
has  intentionally  neglected  a  portion  of  the  previous  researches  made  by  his¬ 
torical  criticism  in  the  field  of  symbolism.”  He  thought  that  in  so  doing  he 
was  "  reacting  against  the  exaggeration  of  a  just  and  rational  tendency  which 
promised  to  arrest  the  development  of  sociological  science.”  Admitting,  of 
course,  that  "  history  to  become  a  science  must  begin  with  the  criticism  of  docu¬ 
ments  and  facts,”  without  which  "  it  is  impossible  to  construct  solid  syntheses 
and  reliable  theories,”  excessive  empiricism  in  the  use  of  such  documents  and 
facts  prevents  historical  criticism  from  creating  the  new  science  which  must 
spring  from  it,  namely,  the  psychological  and  sociological  interpretation  of 
history.  "  Criticism  has  become  the  sole  object  of  criticism.  People  are  content 
to  gather  and  discuss  documents,  but  they  protest  against  any  effort  made  to 
utilize  them.”  In  studying  history,  people  have  forgotten  the  ulterior  purpose 
of  such  study,  namely,  the  "  construction  of  comprehensive  syntheses.”  Why  so 
many  microscopic  studies  of  detached  facts,  and  "  no  attention  whatever  to 
the  intermediate  facts  which  bind  them  together  ”  and  without  which  the 
detached  facts  themselves  have  no  meaning? 

It  is  curious  that  adverse  critics,  who  have  denounced  Ferrero’s  willingness 
to  subtract  from  or  to  add  to  the  documentary  source  of  a  historical  fact, 
should  have  taken  so  little  account  of  this  methodic  attitude  that  underlies  his 
work.  If  it  be  held  that  to  support  some  of  his  most  brilliant  suggestions,  in 
fact  most  of  his  more  revolutionary  hypotheses,  no  document  can  be  cited, 
what  can  be  said  against  his  feeling  that  in  "  refusing  acceptance  as  critical 
tools  of  those  psychological  and*  sociological  laws  which  science  had  rendered 
if  not  certain  at  least  very  probable,”  history  has  been  forced  to  adopt  "  the 
simple  rules  of  literary  interpretation,  themselves  very  unreliable  and  as  often 
equally  inconclusive  ”?  So  great  is  the  bulk  and  so  conflicting  the  conclusions 
of  the  "  literature  of  any  subject,”  that  if  the  scholar  confines  himself  to  simple 
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synthetic  reconstructions,  he  will  never  be  able  "  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
whatsoever.”  "  Since  it  is  from  theory  alone  that  facts  derive  their  value  and 
significance,  theory  is  often  useful  even  when  it  may  be  partially  false.  For  it 
throws  light  on  phenomena  hitherto  unobserved,  thus  opening  the  way  to 
ulterior  and  more  fortunate  researches.”  "  The  edifice  of  science  rests  on  a 
foundation  of  ruined  theories  and  demolished  hypotheses  just  as  the  Rome  of 
our  day  rests  on  the  accumulated  fragments  of  antiquity.” 

As  a  matter  of  practice  it  is  probable  that  Ferrero  inclines  principally  to  a 
pragmatic  concept  of  theories  as  instruments  of  research.  In  the  psychological 
studies  mentioned  above  he  borrows  from  physical  science  the  "  laws  ”  of  the 
inertia  of  matter  and  of  the  line  of  least  resistance,  using  also  to  some  extent 
the  "  laws  ”  of  Darwinian  evolution.  From  Cesare  Lombroso  he  later  borrows 
the  Lombrosian  "  law  ”  of  genius,  as  in  his  theory  of  the  exceptional  man  in 
his  brilliant  essay  on  Bismark  and  Germany  in  '  L’Europa  Giovane  ’  (Milan, 
Treves,  1897).  The  "  laws  ”  of  Spencerian  hedonism  inform  to  a  large  extent 
'  Militarism  ’  (New  York,  London,  1902) ,  not  to  mention  the  Marxian  "  law  ” 
of  economic  determinism  that  even  runs  rampant  in  '  The  Greatness  and 
Decline  of  Rome.’ 

But  the  fact  that  Guglielmo  Ferrero  speaks  so  frequently  of  the  "  laws  of 
history,”  the  "  laws  of  sociology,”  the  "  laws  of  psychology,”  leads  one  to  feel 
that  he  is  not  long  concerned  with  the  hypothetical  and  instrumental  character 
of  the  theories  he  exploits.  His  critics  indeed  have  been  most  irritated  by  his 
readiness  not  only  to  transport  scientific  generalizations  from  their  proper  field 
to  some  other,  as  may  serve  his  purpose,  but  also  to  give  the  new  generaliza¬ 
tions  he  is  thus  enabled  to  make  an  absolute  value  they  do  not  have,  and  even 
again  to  utilize  these  new  hypotheses  as  a  basis  of  assumed  fact  for  still  others. 
In  scholars  accustomed  to  rigidly  empirical  methods,  and  who  in  their  esteem 
for  accuracy  have  an  instinctive  suspicion  of  imagination,  especially  if  the 
imaginative  product  enjoy  a  great  popular  success,  the  magnificent  reconstruc¬ 
tions  of  Ferrero  in  every  field  that  he  has  touched  create  an  impression  of 
dubious  instability. 

It  is  especially  to  the  use  Ferrero  has  made  of  psychological  science,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  resources  of  his  own  introspection  and  by  his  truly  remarkable 
gift  for  observing  men  and  society,  that  the  popularity  of  his  history  of  Rome 
is  due.  Believing,  with  some  reserve,  to  be  sure,  in  the  relative  immutability  of 
psychological  laws,  Ferrero  conceives  of  ancient  man  as  a  creature  only  super¬ 
ficially  different  from  the  men  and  women  we  see  about  us.  "  Phenomena  which 
appear  very  obscure  and  very  complicated  ”  usually  are  to  be  explained  "  by 
psychological  observations  often  very  commonplace.”  Ferrero  has  no  patience 
with  the  ingenuity  commonly  displayed  in  historical  interpretations,  nor  is  he 
affected  by  the  mirage  which  hangs  above  events  of  the  distant  past.  "  Almost 
all  phenomena,  even  when  most  strange,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  common 
psychological  laws  which  we  see  operating  within  ourselves.”  The  masterly 
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artistic  feat  accomplished  in  '  The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome  ’  is  this 
integration  of  Roman  life  with  the  aspirations,  the  sufferings,  the  emotions  and 
passions  of  our  present-day  world.  Ferrero  sees  the  phenomena  of  the  Barbaric 
Invasions  reappearing  in  the  tumults  of  the  Sudan  in  his  own  day.  He  com¬ 
pares  Attila  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  Rome  of  Augustus  lives  for  him 
in  certain  aspects  of  contemporary  American  life.  His  article,  justly  celebrated, 
on  the  '  Defects  of  Ancient  Civilizations  ’  illuminates  whole  areas  of  contem¬ 
porary  problems  of  politics  and  finance. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  for  some  time  to  ridicule  as  far-fetched  and  exag¬ 
gerated  this  "  modernism  ”  of  Ferrero’s  work;  just  as  it  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out  that  in  his  character  paintings  he  uses  all  the  devices,  and  some¬ 
times  also  all  the  freedom,  of  the  writers  of  romance.  This  analogy,  while 
suggestive  of  many  of  Ferrero’s  virtues,  is  likewise  easily  to  be  exaggerated.  It 
becomes  entirely  vicious,  when  by  the  epithets  of  "  journalist,”  and  "  ro¬ 
mancer,”  so  often  applied  to  him,  critics  mean  to  question  the  seriousness  of 
his  scientific  purpose  or  the  thoroughness  of  his  investigation.  Ferrero  is  indeed 
a  journalist,  but  a  journalist  of  the  Italian  tradition,  which  has  never  freed  the 
author  of  the  journalistic  article  from  personal  responsibility  for  the  soundness 
of  his  scientific  pronouncements.  He  is  a  successful  journalist  in  the  sense  that 
he  has  written  little  on  even  the  most  special  fields  of  history  that  has  failed  to 
interest  the  general  public.  So  also  he  is  a  romancer,  if  by  romance  we  mean 
that  in  his  writings  the  great  figures  of  history  cease  to  be  intangible  symbols 
of  a  life  entirely  dead,  distant  acquaintances  whose  names  we  know  but  whose 
inner  lives  we  never  understand.  Caesar,  Mark  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Agrippina, 
Nero,  are  clothed  by  Ferrero  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  plausible  humanity 
which  swallows  up  the  centuries  that  separate  us  from  them.  But  even  this 
richness  of  character  delineation  fails  to  exhaust  the  artistic  resources  devel¬ 
oped  in  'The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome.’  This  massive  work  expresses 
a  temperament,  intellectually  impatient  it  may  be,  but  passionately  eager  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  life  in  terms  both  of  experience  and  of  understanding. 
Another  great  artistic  motive  disengages  itself,  one  may  say,  from  the  very 
vastness  of  the  material  which  Ferrero  treats.  It  is  a  sense  of  the  turmoil  of 
conflicting  energies  in  which  all  individuals,  even  the  most  favored  by  nature 
and  fortune,  are  compelled  to  live.  The  complex  forces  that  determine  the 
conditions  and  the  consequences  of  human  endeavor,  remaining  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  the  actors  themselves,  causing  them  to  fail  in  their  keenest  desires, 
but  as  it  were  utilizing  those  desires  to  ends  unforeseen,  come  to  constitute  for 
Ferrero  a  kind  of  Destiny,  a  word  that  not  infrequently  returns  under  his  pen. 
But  it  is  a  Destiny  of  paradoxical  nature,  whereby  man  is  destined  to  work 
out,  but  successfully,  his  own  salvation,  rising,  but  by  dint  of  will  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  from  barbarism  to  civilization  ever  higher.  The  fire  of  this  confident 
but  shrewd  progressivism,  in  which  occasionally  the  memory  of  a  socialism 
long  outgrown  breaks  through  to  view,  illumines  and  warms  many  a  passage 
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of  Guglielmo  Ferrero’s  historical  writings.  Fie  has  exerted  an  unquestionably 
humanizing  force  upon  the  thought  of  contemporary  Europe  and  America. 

The  deeper  philosophical  problem  underlying  Ferrero’s  work  as  a  whole  is 
that  of  "  progress  ”  and  "  decline  ”  —  the  nature  and  essence  of  these,  and 
the  processes  by  which  they  seem  to  develop  in  history.  For  points  of  critical 
reference  he  uses  the  concepts  of  "  qualitative  ”  civilizations  and  "  quantita¬ 
tive  ”  civilizations,  different  notions  of  "  progress  ”  being  inherent  in  the  one 
and  in  the  other.  Ferrero  is  inclined  to  regard  the  former  as  the  highest  form 
of  human  attainment —  indeed  he  finds  the  "  quantitative  ”  societies  (modern 
Western  civilization  would  be  an  example)  destined  to  ruin  from  their  own 
incoherences,  unless  they  are  able  to  convert  themselves  into  societies  of  the 
"  qualitative  ”  type.  This  trend  of  thought,  pessimistic  on  the  whole,  is  very 
prominent  in  Ferrero’s  writings  during  and  after  the  World  War.  That  conflict 
itself  he  viewed  as  inevitable  under  the  competitions  of  a  "  quantitative  ” 
civilization.  In  the  chaos  after  the  War  he  recognized  the  absence  of  all  "  quali¬ 
tative  ”  ideals  through  a  gradual  process  of  disintegration  beginning  with  the 
French  Revolution.  Herein  lies  the  origin  also  of  Ferrero’s  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples.  With  the  doctrine  of  "  divine  right  ”  destroyed  forever,  only  one  source 
of  authority  was  left  —  the  "  will  of  the  people.”  If  this  too  was  to  be  shat¬ 
tered  by  Bolshevism,  and  other  forms  of  organized  violence,  to  what  could 
humanity  look  for  succor? 

Of  Ferrero’s  voluminous  work,  most  interesting  to  Americans,  next  to  the 
books  on  Roman  history,  is  probably  the  volume  called  '  Between  Two  Worlds,’ 
written  after  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1908.  This  is  one  of  the  keenest 
criticisms  ever  written  on  American  life.  It  sees  in  America  one  of  the  com- 
pletest  expressions  of  "  quantitative  ”  tendencies,  and  many  of  the  character¬ 
istic  American  virtues  it  explains  historically  as  products  of  our  ease,  our  sur¬ 
plus  wealth.  Ferrero,  nevertheless,  admires  the  "  qualitative  ”  substructure  of 
American  life,  and  since  the  World  War  has  referred  to  the  United  States  "  as 
the  one  country  still  habitable  for  a  man  who  is  a  man.” 

Since  1921,  Ferrero,  who  has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Paris,  where  he  is 
specially  esteemed,  and  in  journeys  about  Europe,  has  been  living  in  Florence 
on  an  estate  recently  acquired.  He  has  been  assembling  his  judgments  on  the 
Italy  of  his  lifetime  in  a  great  cyclical  novel,  after  the  manner  of  '  Jean 
Christophe,’  which  he  calls  '  The  Third  Rome,’  and  which  has  appeared  in 
English  as  '  The  Seven  Vices.’  This  extensive  romance  contains  interesting 
portraits  of  contemporary  Italians,  centered  around  an  engrossing  story  of  a 
murder  trial.  Taken  all  in  all  it  is  a  stirring  indictment  of  the  Italian  social 
system  which  could  not  survive  the  World  War,  and  was  destined  to  succumb 
to  Fascism. 


Arthur  Livingston 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 

From  '  Characters  and  Events  of  Roman  History.’  Copyright  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  and  reprinted  by  their  permission 

IN  the  light  of  these  considerations,  the  conduct  of  Antony  becomes  very 
clear.  The  marriage  at  Antioch,  by  which  he  places  Egypt  under  the 
Roman  protectorate,  is  the  decisive  act  of  a  policy  that  looks  to  transport¬ 
ing  the  center  of  his  government  toward  the  Orient,  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
more  securely  the  conquest  of  Persia.  Antony,  the  heir  of  Caesar,  the  man  who 
held  the  papers  of  the  Dictator,  who  knew  his  hidden  thoughts,  who  wished  to 
complete  the  plans  cut  off  by  his  death,  proposes,  to  conquer  Persia;  to  conquer 
Persia,  he  must  rely  on  the  Oriental  provinces  that  were  the  natural  basis  of 
operations  for  the  great  enterprise;  among  these,  Antony  must  support  him¬ 
self  above  all  on  Egypt,  the  richest  and  most  civilized  and  most  able  to  supply 
him  with  the  necessary  funds,  of  which  he  was  quite  in  want.  Therefore  he 
married  the  Cleopatra  whom,  it  was  said  at  Rome,  Caesar  himself  had  wished 
to  marry  —  with  whom,  at  any  rate,  Caesar  had  much  dallied  and  intrigued. 
Does  not  this  juxtaposition  of  facts  seem  luminous  to  you?  In  36  b.c.,  Antony 
marries  Cleopatra,  as  a  few  years  before  he  had  married  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
the  future  Augustus,  for  political  reasons  —  in  order  to  be  able  to  dispose  of 
the  political  subsidies  and  finances  of  Egypt,  for  the  conquest  of  Persia.  The 
conquest  of  Persia  is  the  ultimate  motive  of  all  his  policy,  the  supreme  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  every  act. 

However,  little  by  little,  this  move,  made  on  both  sides  from  considerations 
of  political  interest,  altered  its  character  under  the  action  of  events,  of  time, 
through  the  personal  influence  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  upon  each  other,  and 
above  all,  the  power  that  Cleopatra  acquired  over  Antony;  here  is  truly  the 
most  important  part  of  all  this  story.  Those  who  have  read  my  history  know 
that  I  have  recounted  hardly  any  of  the  anecdotes,  more  or  less  odd  or  enter¬ 
taining,  with  which  ancient  writers  describe  the  intimate  life  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  because  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  in  them  the  part  that  is  fact 
from  that  which  was  invented  or  exaggerated  by  political  enmity.  In  history 
the  difficulty  of  recognizing  the  truth  gradually  increases  as  one  passes  from 
political  to  private  life;  because  in  politics  the  acts  of  men  and  of  parties  are 
always  bound  together  by  either  causes  or  effects  of  which  a  certain  number  is 
always  exactly  known;  private  life,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  it  were,  isolated 
and  secret,  almost  invariably  impenetrable.  What  a  great  man  of  state  does  in 
his  own  house,  his  valet  knows  better  than  the  historians  of  later  times. 

If  for  these  reasons  I  have  thought  it  prudent  not  to  accept  in  my  work  the 
stories  and  anecdotes  that  the  ancients  recount  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
without  indeed  risking  to  declare  them  false,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  not  possible 
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to  deny  that  Cleopatra  gradually  acquired  great  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of 
Antony.  The  circumstance  is  of  itself  highly  probable.  That  Cleopatra  was 
perhaps  a  Venus,  as  the  ancients  say,  or  that  she  was  provided  with  but  a 
mediocre  beauty,  as  declare  the  portraits,  matters  little;  it  is,  however,  certain 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  great  cleverness  and  culture;  as  woman  and  queen  of 
the  richest  and  most  civilized  realm  of  the  ancient  world,  she  was  mistress  of 
all  those  arts  of  pleasure,  of  luxury,  or  elegance,  that  are  the  most  delicate 
and  intoxicating  fruit  of  all  mature  civilizations.  Cleopatra  might  refigure,  in 
the  ancient  world,  the  wealthiest,  most  elegant,  and  cultured  Parisian  lady  in 
the  world  of  today. 

Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  descendant  of  a  family  of  that  Roman 
nobility  which  still  preserved  much  rustic  roughness  in  tastes,  ideas,  habits; 
he  grew  up  in  times  in  which  the  children  were  still  given  Spartan  training;  he 
came  to  Egypt  from  a  nation  which,  notwithstanding  its  military  and  diplo¬ 
matic  triumphs,  could  be  considered,  compared  with  Egypt,  only  poor,  rude, 
and  barbarous.  Upon  this  intelligent  man,  eager  for  enjoyment,  who  had,  like 
other  noble  Romans,  already  begun  to  taste  the  charms  of  intellectual  civiliza¬ 
tion,  it  was  not  Cleopatra  alone  that  made  the  keenest  of  impressions,  but  all 
Egypt,  the  wonderful  city  of  Alexandria,  the  sumptuous  palace  of  the 
Ptolemies  —  all  that  refined,  elegant  splendor  of  which  he  found  himself  at 
one  stroke  the  master.  What  was  there  at  Rome  to  compare  with  Alex¬ 
andria?  —  Rome,  in  spite  of  its  imperial  power,  abandoned  to  a  fearful 
disorder  by  the  disregard  of  factions,  encumbered  with  ruin,  its  streets  narrow 
,and  wretched,  provided  as  yet  with  but  a  single  forum,  narrow  and  plain,  the 
sole  impressive  monument  of  which  was  the  theater  of  Pompey;  Rome,  where 
the  life  was  yet  crude,  and  objects  of  luxury  so  rare  that  they  had  to  be  brought 
from  the  distant  Orient.  At  Alexandria,  instead,  the  Paris  of  the  ancient  world, 
were  to  be  found  all  the  best  and  most  beautiful  things  of  the  earth.  There  was 
a  sumptuosity  of  public  edifices  that  the  ancients  never  tire  of  extolling  —  the 
quay  seven  stadia  long,  the  lighthouse  famous  all  over  the  Mediterranean,  the 
marvelous  zoological  garden,  the  Museum,  the  Gymnasium,  innumerable 
temples,  the  unending  palace  of  the  Ptolemies.  There  was  an  abundance,  un¬ 
heard  of  for  those  times,  of  objects  of  luxury  —  tugs,  glass,  stuffs,  papy ruses, 
jewels,  artistic  pottery  —  because  they  made  all  these  things  at  Alexandria. 
There  was  an  abundance,  greater  than  elsewhere,  of  silks,  of  perfumes,  of 
gems,  of  all  the  things  imported  from  the  extreme  East,  because  through 
Alexandria  passed  one  of  the  most  frequented  routes  of  Indo-Chinese  com¬ 
merce.  There,  too,  were  innumerable  artists,  writers,  philosophers,  and  savants; 
society  life  and  intellectual  life  alike  fervid;  continuous  movement  to  and 
fro  of  traffic,  continual  passing  of  rare  and  curious  things;  countless  amuse¬ 
ments;  life,  more  than  elsewhere,  safe  —  at  least  so  it  was  believed  —  because 
at  Alexandria  were  the  great  schools  of  medicine  and  the  great  scientific 
physicians. 
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If  other  Italians  who  landed  in  Alexandria  were  dazzled  by  so  many  splen¬ 
dors,  Antony  ought  to  have  been  blinded;  he  entered  Alexandria  as  King.  He 
who  was  bom  at  Rome  in  the  small  and  simple  house  of  an  impoverished  noble 
family,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  Latin  parsimony  to  eat  frugally,  to 
drink  wine  only  on  festival  occasions,  to  wear  the  same  clothes  a  long  time, 
to  be  served  by  a  single  slave  —  this  man  found  himself  lord  of  the  immense 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  where  the  kitchens  alone  were  a  hundred  times  larger 
than  the  house  of  his  fathers  at  Rome;  where  there  were  gathered  for  his 
pleasure  the  most  precious  treasures  and  the  most  marvelous  collections  of 
works  of  art;  where  there  were  trains  of  servants  at  his  command,  and  every 
wish  could  be  immediately  gratified.  It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  Antony  was  foolishly  enamoured  of  the  Queen  of  Egypt,  to  understand 
the  change  that  took  place  in  him  after  their  marriage,  as  he  tasted  the  inimit¬ 
able  life  of  Alexandria,  that  elegance,  that  ease,  that  wealth,  that  pomp  without 
equal. 

A  man  of  action,  grown  in  simplicity,  toughened  by  a  rude  life,  he  was  all 
at  once  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  subtlest  and  most  highly  developed  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  ancient  world  and  given  the  greatest  facilities  to  enjoy  and  abuse 
it  that  ever  man  had:  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  was  intoxicated;  he 
contracted  an  almost  insane  passion  for  such  a  life;  he  adored  Egypt  with 
such  ardor  as  to  forget  for  it  the  nation  of  his  birth  and  the  modest  home  of 
his  boyhood.  And  then  began  the  great  tragedy  of  his  life,  a  tragedy  not  love- 
inspired,  but  political.  As  the  hold  of  Egypt  strengthened  on  his  mind,  Cleo¬ 
patra  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  conquer  Persia,  but  to  accept  openly  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  to  found  with  her  and  with  their  children  a  new  dynasty, 
and  to  create  a  great  new  Egyptian  Empire,  adding  to  Egypt  the  better  part 
of  the  provinces  that  Rome  possessed  in  Africa  and  in  Asia,  abandoning  Italy 
and  the  provinces  of  the  West  forever  to  their  destiny. 

Cleopatra  had  thought  to  snatch  from  Rome  its  Oriental  Empire  by  the 
arm  of  Antony,  in  that  immense  disorder  of  revolution;  to  reconstruct  the 
great  Empire  of  Egypt,  placing  at  its  head  the  first  general  of  the  time,  creat¬ 
ing  an  army  of  Roman  legionaries  with  the  gold  of  the  Ptolemies;  to  make 
Egypt  and  its  dynasty  the  prime  potentate  of  Africa  and  Asia,  transferring  to 
Alexandria  the  political  and  diplomatic  control  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  world. 

As  the  move  failed,  men  have  deemed  it  folly  and  stupidity;  but  he  who 
knows  how  easy  it  is  to  be  wise  after  events,  will  judge  this  confused  policy 
of  Cleopatra  less  curtly.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  her  scheme  failed  more 
because  of  its  own  inconsistencies  than  through  the  vigor  and  ability  with 
which  Rome  tried  to  thwart  it;  it  is  certain  that  in  the  execution  of  the  plan, 
Antony  felt  first  in  himself  the  tragic  discord  between  Orient  and  Occident 
that  was  so  long  to  lacerate  the  Empire;  and  of  that  tragic  discord  he  was  the 
first  victim.  An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Egypt,  an  ardent  Hellenist,  he  is  lured 
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by  his  great  ambition  to  be  king  of  Egypt,  to  renew  the  famous  line  of  the 
Ptolemies,  to  continue  in  the  East  the  glory  and  the  traditions  of  Alexander 
the  Great:  but  the  far-away  voice  of  his  fatherland  still  sounds  in  his  ear;  he 
recalls  the  city  of  his  birth,  the  Senate  in  which  he  rose  so  many  times  to  speak, 
the  Forum  of  his  orations,  the  Comitia  that  elected  him  to  magistracies; 
Octavia,  the  gentlewoman  he  had  wedded  with  the  sacred  rites  of  Latin 
monogamy;  the  friends  and  soldiers  with  whom  he  had  fought  through  so 
many  countries  in  so  many  wars;  the  foundation  principles  at  home  that  ruled 
the  family,  the  state,  morality,  public  and  private. 

Cleopatra’s  scheme,  viewed  from  Alexandria,  was  an  heroic  undertaking, 
almost  divine,  that  might  have  lifted  him  and  his  scions  to  the  delights  of 
Olympus;  seen  from  Rome,  by  his  childhood’s  friends,  by  his  comrades  in  arms, 
by  that  people  of  Italy  who  still  so  much  admired  him,  it  was  the  shocking 
crime  of  faithlessness  to  his  country;  we  call  it  high  treason.  Therefore  he 
hesitates  long,  doubting  most  of  all  whether  he  can  keep  for  the  new  Egyptian 
Empire  the  Roman  legions,  made  up  largely  of  Italians,  all  commanded  by 
Italian  officers.  He  does  not  know  how  to  oppose  a  resolute  No  to  the  insist¬ 
ences  of  Cleopatra  and  loose  himself  from  the  fatal  bond  that  keeps  him  near 
her;  he  cannot  go  back  to  live  in  Italy  after  having  dwelt  as  king  in  Alexandria. 
Moreover,  he  does  not  dare  declare  his  intentions  to  his  Roman  friends,  fearing 
they  will  scatter;  to  the  soldiers,  fearing  they  will  revolt;  to  Italy,  fearing  her 
judgment  of  him  as  a  traitor;  and  so,  little  by  little,  he  entangles  himself  in 
the  crooked  policy,  full  of  prevarications,  of  expedients,  of  subterfuges,  of  one 
mistake  upon  another,  that  leads  him  to  Actium. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  Antony  succumbed  in  the  famous  war  not  because, 
mad  with  love,  he  abandoned  the  command  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  but 
because  his  armies  revolted  and  abandoned  him  when  they  understood  what 
he  had  not  dared  declare  to  them  openly:  that  he  meant  to  dismember  the 
Empire  of  Rome  to  create  the  new  Empire  of  Alexandria.  The  future  Augustus 
conquered  at  Actium  without  effort,  merely  because  the  national  sentiment  of 
the  soldiery,  outraged  by  the  unforeseen  revelation  of  Antony’s  treason,  turned 
against  the  man  who  wanted  to  aggrandize  Cleopatra  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  country. 

And  then  the  victorious  party,  the  party  of  Augustus,  created  the  story  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  that  has  so  entertained  posterity;  this  story  is  but  a 
popular  explanation  —  in  part  imaginatively  exaggerated  and  fantastic  —  of 
the  Eastern  peril  that  menaced  Rome,  of  both  its  political  phase  and  its  moral. 
According  to  the  story  that  Horace  has  put  into  such  charming  verse,  Cleo¬ 
patra  wished  to  conquer  Italy,  to  enslave  Rome,  to  destroy  the  Capital;  but 
Cleopatra  alone  could  not  have  accomplished  so  difficult  a  task;  she  must  have 
seduced  Antony,  made  him  forget  his  duty  to  his  wife,  to  his  legitimate  chil¬ 
dren,  to  the  Republic,  the  soldiery,  his  native  land  —  all  the  duties  that  Latin 
morals  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  the  great,  and  that  a  shameless  Egyptian 
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woman,  rendered  perverse  by  all  the  arts  of  the  Orient,  had  blotted  out  in  his 
soul;  therefore  Antony’s  tragic  fate  should  serve  as  a  solemn  warning  to  dis¬ 
trust  the  voluptuous  seductions,  of  which  Cleopatra  symbolized  the  elegant 
and  fatal  depravity.  The  story  was  magnified,  colored,  diffused,  not  because 
it  was  beautiful  and  romantic,  but  because  it  served  the  interests  of  the  political 
coterie  that  gained  definite  control  of  the  government  on  the  ruin  of  Antony. 
At  Actium,  the  future  Augustus  did  not  fight  a  real  war,  he  only  passively 
watched  the  power  of  the  adversary  go  to  pieces,  destroyed  by  its  own  internal 
contradictions.  He  did  not  decide  to  conquer  Egypt  until  the  public  opinion  of 
Italy,  enraged  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  required  this  vengeance  with 
such  insistence  that  he  had  to  satisfy  it. 

If  Augustus  was  not  a  man  too  quick  in  action,  he  was,  instead,  keenly  intel¬ 
ligent  in  comprehending  the  situation  created  by  the  catastrophe  of  Antony  in 
Italy,  where  already,  for  a  decade  of  years,  public  spirit,  frightened  by  revolu¬ 
tion,  was  anxious  to  return  to  the  ways  of  the  past,  to  the  historic  sources  of 
the  national  life.  Augustus  understood  that  he  ought  to  stand  before  Italy, 
disgusted  as  it  was  with  long-continued  dissension  and  eager  to  retrace  the  way 
of  national  tradition,  as  the  embodiment  of  all  the  virtues  his  contemporaries 
set  in  opposition  to  Eastern  "  corruption  ”  —  simplicity,  severity  of  private 
habits,  rigid  monogamy,  the  anti-feministic  spirit,  the  purely  virile  idea  of  the 
state.  Naturally,  the  exaltation  of  these  virtues  required  the  portrayal  in  his 
rival  of  Actium  of,  as  far  as  possible,  the  opposite  defects;  therefore  the  efforts 
of  his  friends,  like  Horace,  to  color  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which 
should  magnify  to  the  Italians  the  idea  of  the  danger  from  which  Augustus 
had  saved  them  at  Actium;  which  was  meant  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the 
invading  Oriental  "  corruption,”  that  "  corruption  ”  the  essence  of  which  I 
have  already  analyzed. 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  legend  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  chiefly  an  anti¬ 
feminist  legend,  intended  to  reinforce  in  the  state  the  power  of  the  masculine 
principle,  to  demonstrate  how  dangerous  it  may  be  to  leave  to  women  the 
government  of  public  affairs,  or  follow  their  counsel  in  political  business. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

From  'Militarism,’  published  by  Ward,  Locke  &  Co. 

THE  most  essential  social  bond,  which  exists  as  a  definite  standard  of 
the  degree  of  justice,  and  therefore  of  civilization,  which  a  community 
has  reached,  is  the  remuneration  of  labor.  A  country  may  possess  one 
institution  or  another  —  the  family,  education,  penal  or  civil  justice  —  better 
regulated  than  in  other  states;  but  the  excellence  of  these  institutions  proves 
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nothing  for  the  moral  superiority  of  that  nation,  if  its  system  of  remuneration  of 
labor  is  more  iniquitous  than  in  other  states  where  these  social  institutions  are 
ruder  and  more  imperfect.  In  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
land,  the  relative  but  not  excessive  scarcity  of  capital  and  men,  human  work  ob¬ 
tains  magnificent  remuneration;  and  obtains  it,  at  least  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Union,  in  the  midst  of  a  marvelous  and  almost  perfectly  organized  civilization. 
The  fabulous  prodigality  with  which  the  earth  pours  from  her  full  bosom,  after 
an  accumulation  of  thousands  of  centuries,  the  first  abundance  of  her  treasures; 
the  possession  of  the  elaborate  culture  of  our  civilization  free  from  so  many 
atavisms,  prejudices,  and  dead  traditions  which  encumber  the  foundations  of 
our  society;  the  extreme  freedom  and  ease  of  the  individual,  not  handicapped 
as  we  are  in  changing  occupations,  habits,  social  caste,  received  ideals,  and 
social  axioms  by  a  social  tradition,  become  almost  sacred;  the  innumerable 
opportunities  in  the  midst  of  such  constant  material  and  intellectual  change  for 
the  association  of  individual  talents  and  energies;  the  prodigious  rapidity  with 
which  these  combinations  can  be  formed  and  dissolved;  the  frequent  return  of 
opportunities  brought  about  by  the  rapidly  revolving  wheel  of  fortune;  the 
instability  of  all  things  —  of  good  but  no  less  of  bad;  the  purely  temporary 
nature  of  all  conditions;  the  almost  complete  want  of  any  definite  solutions;  — 
of  necessity  imply  that  there  is  no  defeat  without  reconquest,  no  decay  without 
rebirth.  These  conditions  prevailing  in  America  render  it  easy  to  any  ordinarily 
intelligent  and  energetic  man  to  obtain  for  his  work  remuneration  which  errs 
rather  on  the  side  of  being  beyond  than  beneath  his  deserts;  never  so  low  as 
to  force  him  to  live  without  other  satisfaction  than  that  of  not  dying  of  hunger; 
without  rendering  possible,  however,  these  fabulous  remunerations  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  new  countries,  still  in  their  infancy  and  almost  uninhabited  — 
demoralizing  remunerations  on  account  of  their  liberality,  which  are  only  pos¬ 
sible  where  civilization  is  not  yet  fully  organized.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  impor¬ 
tance,  then,  if  American  industrial  protectionism,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few, 
renders  many  things  unreasonably  expensive;  if  the  money  collected  by  taxes 
is  often  spent  badly  and  frequently  misappropriated;  if  oligarchies  of  capital¬ 
ists  impose  levies  on  the  population  by  means  of  monopolies.  Many  may 
obtain  enormous  profits  from  these  iniquities,  but  without  reducing  the  con¬ 
dition  of  others  to  such  a  point  as  only  to  allow  of  their  not  dying  of  hunger. 
Vast  industrialism  disciplines  but  does  not  degrade  a  nation.  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  American  capital  is  employed  by  preference  in  the  creation  of  aristocratic 
industries,  like  the  mechanical  ones,  which  demand  a  great  deal  of  instruction 
and  a  certain  intellectual  superiority  in  the  worker,  and  that  the  good  instinct 
of  the  whole  people  makes  them  give  their  preference  in  the  market  to  articles 
of  the  highest  quality,  both  in  material  and  workmanship,  has  resulted  in 
producing  a  working  class  composed,  not  merely  of  rude  weavers  and  spinners, 
of  ignorant  laborers  employed  in  the  simplest  trades,  who  exercise  nothing  but 
brute  force  —  as  happens  in  many  European  countries.  We  find  here,  on  the 
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contrary,  what  I  might  be  allowed  to  call  an  aristocracy  of  labor,  well  educated, 
and  used  to  an  almost  luxurious  standard  of  life,  a  class  of  workers,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  who  cannot  be  too  much  imposed  on  by  intrigues  of  capital  without 
risk  of  lowering  the  quality  of  the  work  demanded  of  them.  Brutal  and  degrad¬ 
ing  works  devolve  upon  negroes,  Chinese,  and  Italian  emigrants.  It  is  true 
that  the  workers  of  the  United  States  are,  like  others,  subject  to  periods  of 
enforced  idleness,  proportionate  to  the  immense  and  rapid  advance  in  their 
industrial  speculations,  and  consequently  more  intense  than  similar  European 
crises;  but  the  crisis  and  misery  are  of  short  duration,  for  the  workers  who  are 
superfluous  in  one  trade  rapidly  turn  to  another  which  lacks  hands. 

The  lot  of  the  middle  class,  amidst  considerable  adversity,  is  equally  good. 

Thanks  to  the  almost  complete  lack  of  intellectual  protectionism  —  that  is, 
of  academical  degrees  which  ensure  the  monopoly  of  certain  professions  — 
thanks,  in  consequence,  to  the  lack  of  a  government  curriculum  of  unprofitable 
and  obligatory  studies,  America  is  exempt  from  an  intellectual  proletariat  and 
from  the  declasses,  the  chronic  disease  of  the  middle  classes  in  Europe.  Let 
him  who  can  do  a  thing  well  step  forward  and  do  it,  no  one  will  question  where 
he  learnt  it:  such  is  the  degree  required  of  an  American  engineer,  barrister, 
clerk,  or  employee.  And  as  the  opportunities  to  do  well  are  innumerable,  every¬ 
one  can  develop  the  talents  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  him,  changing  his 
occupation  according  to  circumstances  and  opportunity.  Whereas  for  a  young 
man  belonging  to  the  middle  class  in  continental  Europe,  the  choice  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  is  a  solemn  deed,  entailing  practically  the  consecration  of  his  whole 
future  to  one  object  from  that  hour  deemed  immutable,  and  against  which  his 
will  from  thenceforward  will  have  but  little  force.  For  the  American  this  choice 
is  always  transitory  and  variable  in  accordance  with  circumstances;  he  is  never 
a  victim  of  the  tyranny  of  a  choice  made  once  for  all  for  his  whole  life,  often 
whilst  still  immature;  and  he  rarely  finds  himself  in  either  of  those  two  situa¬ 
tions  so  ruinous  to  the  middle  classes  in  Europe,  more  especially  in  the  Latin 
countries:  the  absolute  uncertainty  of  success,  and  the  utter  despair  of  ever 
recovering  from  a  sudden  ruin.  Where  all  professions  are  handsomely  remuner¬ 
ated  so  as  to  allow  to  all  a  luxurious  life,  an  American  is  always  ready  to  see 
the  particular  stream  at  which  he  has  been  drinking  dried  up,  and  be  prepared 
to  pack  up  his  belongings  and  set  off  in  search  of  another. 

In  the  American  the  passion  for  work  is  combined  with  the  pride  in  doing 
his  best,  the  ambition  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  overcome  by  any  difficulties, 
and  to  reach  an  unsurpassed  grade  of  excellence.  All  men  work  with  a  view  to 
some  reward;  but  some  are  satisfied  with  pay,  others,  besides  a  money  reward, 
seek  to  satisfy  their  own  amour  pro-hre,  and  to  obtain  the  admiration  of  others. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  work  of  nations,  and  indeed,  from  the  reward  generally 
sought  after,  the  quality  of  the  work  mav  be  judged.  Although  Americans  are 
commonlv  accused  of  cupidity,  their  work  ranks  among  the  most  disinterested, 
because  they  aim  not  only  at  accumulating  money,  but  also,  they  display  an 
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insatiable  thirst  for  perfection,  which  tends  to  idealize  their  work;  and  into 
nearly  all  they  do  they  put  extra  labor,  not  with  the  object  of  gaining  more 
money,  but  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  work.  The  decisive  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  American  work  was  given  by  industrial  protectionism  which,  in 
continental  Europe,  has  lowered  the  standard  of  goods,  because  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  content  with  the  easy  profits  obtained  by  protectionism,  consider 
themselves  exempt  from  the  trouble  of  perfecting  their  own  goods.  American 
industries,  on  the  contrary  —  the  mechanical  ones  more  particularly  —  have 
reached  a  marvelous  degree  of  perfection,  notwithstanding  protectionism,  be¬ 
cause  the  manufacturers  were  stimulated,  not  merely  by  a  desire  to  gain  money, 
but  also  by  the  ambition  of  displaying  a  degree  of  excellence  in  their  produc¬ 
tions  till  then  unknown  to  the  world.  American  goods,  moreover,  have  notori¬ 
ously  the  reputation  of  costliness  and  high  finish. 

No  doubt  this  passion  for  work  and  this  ambition  for  excellence,  so  deep- 
rooted  in  the  American  and  English  mind,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  work 
is  not  too  hard  and  its  remuneration  good.  The  Americans  are  made  of  the 
same  clay  as  other  white  men,  and  great  hardship  in  work  and  very  poor  recom¬ 
pense  for  it  would  have  created  in  them,  as  in  other  civilized  peoples,  insup¬ 
portable  weariness  of  labor  and  indifference  to  its  quality.  But  as  luckily  for 
them  this  is  not  so,  the  passion  for  work  and  its  excellence  became  the  ruling 
force  of  their  nation,  and  the  moral  basis  of  their  society,  for  to  these  two 
sentiments  are  attributable  the  greatest  qualities  and  the  worst  defects  of  the 
Americans  —  amongst  their  defects,  the  weakness  of  family  ties,  the  inordinate 
admiration  of  success,  and  the  lack  of  scruples  in  the  struggle;  amongst  their 
good  qualities,  their  force  of  will,  their  courage,  their  strong  spirit  of  social 
solidarity  and  justice,  the  capacity  to  act  on  other  than  directly  personal  mo¬ 
tives  and  interests. 

What  power  does  not  this  sentiment  give  to  American  and  English  society? 
The  greatness  of  a  nation  depends  on  a  high  standard  of  moral  solidarity  and 
this  is  high  only  where  each  respects  in  others  the  rights  he  himself  claims,  and 
admits  for  himself  the  same  duties  which  he  would  impose  upon  others  under 
similar  circumstances;  it  arises  from  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  if  men 
differ  from  one  another  in  talent,  culture,  and  wealth,  they  are  nevertheless 
morally  equal,  and  that  no  one  of  them  is  morally  bound  to  serve  his  fellow 
without  receiving  just  and  equivalent  remuneration.  Where  this  sentiment  of 
the  moral  equality  of  men  is  most  deeply  felt,  everyone  resents  the  injustice 
done  to  others,  and  in  thought  and  action  aims  at  social  justice.  But  the  condi¬ 
tions  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  this  sentiment  are  those  under 
which  no  one  depends  for  his  livelihood  on  the  capricious  benevolence  of  others, 
but  like  the  American  and  Englishman,  only  on  his  own  capacities  to  serve  in 
some  way  his  fellows,  receiving  their  services  in  exchange,  and  these  not 
measured  arbitrarily  by  some  power  outside  himself  but  governed  by  his  own 
judgment.  This  liberty  develops  in  him  the  sense  of  moral  dignity,  which  is 
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the  backbone  of  the  human  character  and  of  the  sentiment  of  moral  equality. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  men  depend  for  this  livelihood  on  the  caprice  of  others, 
the  patron  claims  for  himself  other  rights  than  he  recognizes  in  his  protege. 
When  the  protege  admits  this,  there  is  born  the  sentiment  known  as  servility  — 
the  protege  acquiescing  in  the  fact  that  the  patron  on  whom  he  depends  has 
the  license  to  commit  iniquities  and  to  be  overbearing.  These  things  may  annoy 
him  when  he  is  the  direct  victim,  but  do  not  offend  his  torpid  sense  of  justice 
when  inflicted  on  others,  and  indeed  in  the  long  run  he  often  grows  indifferent. 
But  the  man  who  is  alive  to  the  sense  of  his  moral  equality  with  others  does  not 
bow  to  injustice,  for  this  sentiment  becomes  such  a  stimulus  to  his  energies  that 
it  generates  in  him  an  insatiable  desire  to  perfect  his  own  conditions  and  those 
of  others,  and  to  free  them  from  the  ever-diminishing  degree  of  injustice  which, 
to  his  refined  conscience,  appear  more  intolerable  the  meaner  they  are  —  a 
desire  which  he  satisfies  in  diverse  ways,  and  which  maintains  in  a  free  society 
a  continuous  and  lively  circulation  of  ideas,  and  an  interest  in  moral  and 
social  reform.  Indifference  to  injustice,  on  the  contrary,  renders  man  apathetic 
and  lazy,  leading  to  aimlessness  in  life  and  inertness  of  intellect,  as  we  shall 
better  demonstrate  in  speaking  of  Spain,  in  societies  organized,  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  principles  of  liberty,  but  of  protection. 

But  in  the  American  the  sentiment  of  social  solidarity  is  strengthened  by  the 
proud  ambition  never  to  give  way  to  obstacles,  and  to  aim  always  at  the  highest 
perfection  in  all  things.  This  introduces  a  new  altruistic  stimulus  to  life, 
rendering  man  capable  of  acting  from  other  than  selfish  motives.  If  this 
stimulus,  born  of  pride,  cannot  be  considered  especially  noble,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  a  precious  one  if  we  consider  the  gross  egoism  of  man.  It  is  always 
a  great  thing  to  raise  man  from  his  native  selfishness,  if  only  by  means  of 
pride;  and  still  greater  if  his  ambition  to  conquer  is  stimulated,  not  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  good  opinion  of  others,  but  of  satisfying  his  own.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  American  who  has  in  him,  in  his  pride  to  succeed  well  in  all  he 
undertakes,  the  chief  incentive  to  raise  himself  from  the  pettiness  of  private 
interest,  and  to  labor  not  only  for  himself  but  also  for  a  perfection  in  which 
he  will  find  none  but  ideal  satisfaction. 

In  short,  what  has  made  American  society  appear  to  Europeans  in  the  light 
of  an  enchanted  world,  is  that  it  combines  two  qualities  which  seemed  each 
naturally  to  exclude  the  other  by  absolute  contrariety:  the  refinement  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  morals  only  possible  to  a  long-established  civilization,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  from  those  oppressive  historical,  political,  moral,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  tyrannies  which  the  State  accumulates  and  imposes  on  all  our  an¬ 
ciently  civilized  countries.  Hence  arises  the  marvelous  range  of  moral  energies 
in  the  individual,  which,  in  the  United  States,  vents  itself  in  an  unmeasured 
ambition  to  do  great  things,  and  to  which  the  benignity  of  surrounding  Nature 
gives  such  full  satisfaction.  Who  has  not  heard  say  that  in  America  the 
dimensions  of  everything  were  designed  by  men  with  double  or  triple  sight? 
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An  aristocracy  of  wealth  served  by  an  infinite  mass  of  inanimate  slaves,  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  soul  of  steam  or  electricity,  which  spare  their  masters  the  trouble 
even  of  slight  exertion;  this  is  the  ideal  of  life  to  the  American,  to  satisfy 
which  his  ingenuity  conceives  and  constructs  every  year  a  prodigious  number 
of  machines  to  perform  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of  services  —  to  convey 
electricity  across  the  continents,  to  squash  flies,  and  to  clean  shoes.  Everything 
there  is  on  a  gigantic  scale:  the  newspapers  print  sufficient  paper  every  day  to 
envelop  the  world;  their  houses  rival  the  tower  of  Babel;  their  great  offices 
have  the  dimensions  of  cities;  donations  to  public  schools  can  be  reckoned  by 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  very  rich  by  thousands. 
This  is  the  modem  form  taken  by  that  instinct  of  greatness  which  in  the  past 
gave  rise  to  the  mightiest  aristocratic  creations  of  history,  then  directed  towards 
art  and  now  to  mechanical  industry;  that  same  instinct  which  led  the  Romans 
to  create  the  Colosseum  and  the  Baths,  the  Venetians  to  create  the  Grand 
Canal,  the  Florentines  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  which  now  leads  the  Amer¬ 
icans  to  create  a  world  where  real  things  have  taken  the  proportions  we  behold. 
These  grandiose  aristocracies  —  so  prodigal  of  beauty,  wealth,  and  grandeur 
—  pass  away,  because  the  benignity  of  the  natural  and  social  conditions  amidst 
which  they  grow  are  rapidly  exhausted;  and  so  also  the  day  will  come  when 
the  population  of  the  United  States  will  have  multiplied  a  hundredfold,  and 
the  earth  will  be  a  little  tired,  and  then  the  Americans  also  will  have  to  be 
more  economical.  Then  our  descendants,  when  recollecting  the  fabulous 
prodigality  of  the  past,  will  receive  an  impression  analogous  to  that  which 
we  receive  when  looking  back  on  the  princely  grandeur  of  Venice;  they  will 
find  in  them  both  two  different  forms  of  the  same  sentiment,  the  ambition  for 
greatness,  which  at  times  takes  hold  of  social  communities  and  entire  nations, 
and  whose  first  incentive  in  the  Americans  was  fundamental  justice  and  the 
splendid  liberality  of  the  remuneration  given  to  human  work. 

Thus  social  iniquities  in  America  are  as  cyclones  that  rise,  go  their  way,  an¬ 
nihilating  men  and  their  work  along  the  course  of  their  terrible  progress,  and 
then  dissolve  into  nothing.  In  a  word,  iniquity  is  one  of  the  violent  and  inter¬ 
mittent  forms  of  evil,  like  fire,  and  tempests  and  earthquakes  amongst  physical 
phenomena,  and  acute  and  mortal  diseases  amongst  the  phenomena  of  organic 
life.  The  most  terrible  of  all,  I  hear  some  one  exclaim.  Indeed  no:  the  most 
in  appearance,  perhaps,  but  the  most  innocent  in  reality.  The  violent  forms 
of  evil  wrench  some  fruit  from  the  tree  of  life,  break  a  few  branches,  denude 
it  of  some  beautiful  leaves,  and  this  is  the  extent  of  the  evil  of  which  they  are 
capable.  The  really  terrible  forms  of  evil  are  slow  and  continuous:  not  those 
which  annihilate,  but  those  which  insidiously  corrupt  life;  those  which  attack 
the  root,  and  diffuse  themselves  upwards  from  it,  poisoning  the  purest  lymph 
in  the  live  trunk.  The  terrible  in  life  and  nature  is  not  the  violent  outburst  of 
evil  in  passing  devastations,  but  the  slow  and  continuous  spread  of  malignant 
essences,  which  continuously  distil  in  the  secret  recesses  of  being,  and  spread  by 
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means  of  the  most  subtle  natural  influences  through  the  veins  of  creation.  The 
fury  of  a  storm  destroys  pastures,  cattle,  houses:  many  people  die  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  it,  much  property  is  destroyed,  but  calm  returns  shortly,  and  only 
a  vague  recollection  of  the  tempest  remains.  But  in  the  countries  which  nature 
has  for  centuries  inoculated  with  the  germs  of  fever,  where  man  finds  himself 
attacked  by  an  enemy  always  present  and  invisible;  where  he  breathes  the  fever 
the  earth  exhales  at  sunrise  and  sundown,  and  drinks  fever  dissolved  in  water 
and  in  the  juice  of  fruits;  where  whole  populations  die  slowly,  without  having 
received  any  external  shock;  —  the  poison,  secreted  and  absorbed  for  centuries 
by  the  earth,  destroys  their  constitutions  by  slow  degrees. 


1UIGI  PIRANDELLO’S  biography  has  no  startling  episodes.  Born  in 
1867,  in  Girgenti,  Sicily,  of  a  family  of  farmers  for  a  time  well-to-do 
^  through  the  discovery  of  sulphur  on  their  land,  then  ruined  by  the 
flooding  of  the  same  mines,  he  turned  his  steps  toward  a  career  as  a  teacher, 
studying  first  at  Palermo,  then  in  Rome,  finally  taking  his  doctorate  in  Ro¬ 
mance  Philology  at  the  University  of  Bonn  in  Germany  (his  dissertation  dealt 
with  the  dialect  of  his  native  city) .  After  filling  a  variety  of  high-school 
positions,  he  won  a  professorship  in  rhetoric  at  the  Normal  College  for  Girls 
in  Rome.  There  he  taught  for  nearly  thirty  years,  eking  out  the  pitiful  salary 
of  an  Italian  professor  with  a  series  of  short  stories  (four  hundred  or  more) 
which  he  sold  where  he  could  —  to  newspapers,  magazines,  book  publishers. 
His  longer  novels  of  the  type  of  'The  Outcast’  (1888,  published  in  1901) 
had  no  success  at  first,  finding  publishers  with  difficulty  if  at  all.  His  dramatic 
talent  was  discovered  in  1912,  when  he  was  forty-five,  and  by  accident.  The 
Sicilian  actor  Angelo  Musco  read  the  short  story  called  '  Sicilian  Limes  ’  and 
saw  in  it  the  possibility  of  a  one-act  play.  Pirandello  rewrote  it  in  dialogue 
and,  one  may  say,  it  revealed  the  author  to  himself.  He  had  always  thought  of 
himself  as  a  humorist,  or  more  exactly  as  an  "  ironist.”  On  its  appearance  in 
1904,  'The  Late  Mattia  .Pascal  ’  was  regarded  in  Italy  as  setting  the  model 
for  a  new  type  of  humorous  romance.  Now  the  dramatic  quality  inherent  in 
Pirandello’s  favorite  situations  dawned  upon  him.  After  dramatizing  other 
portions  of  his  prose  in  single  acts  for  Musco  ('  The  Vise  ’  and  '  The  Doctor’s 
Duty  ’)  (1912) ,  he  tried  his  hand  at  three-act  plays:  '  The  Claims  of  Others  ’ 
(1913),  'Think  It  Over,  Jimmy’  (' Pensaci  Giacomino’)  (1916),  'The 
Pleasure  of  Honesty  ’  (19x8) ,  '  Inverted  Roles  ’  ('  Gioco  delle  Parti  ’)  (1919) , 
'Right  You  Are’  (1917)  — this  last,  unquestionably,  his  masterpiece  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  "  theater.” 

These  plays  fell  in  the  years  1918-1921  upon  a  public  that  was  just  issuing 
from  the  World  War  and  had  forgotten  how  to  enjoy  old-fashioned  "tri¬ 
angle  ”  plays  of  sentiment  imitated  from  Paris  and  developed  so  successfully 
in  Italy  down  to  1914  by  talented  dramatists  such  as  Bracco,  Butti,  Praga, 
Sabatino  Lopez,  Niccodemi.  Hunger  for  novelty  was  abroad  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  the  first  successes  of  the  so-called  "  grotesques  ”  ('  The  Mask  and  the 
Face  ’  of  Luigi  Chiarelli,  '  The  Man  Who  Met  Himself  ’  of  Luigi  Antonelli) 
had  only  whetted  such  appetites.  The  strange  flavor  of  Pirandello’s  plays  was 
noted  at  once.  In  spite  of  their  inadequacies  of  construction  (inverted  ex¬ 
positions,  lack  of  "action,”  faulty  distribution  of  emotional  stresses) ;  and  in 
spite  of  their  wide  departures  from  prevailing  public  tastes  (vulgarity  of 
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characters  and  themes,  depressing  stage  sets,  frank  obscenities,  deficiency  of 
social  vision)  they  were  produced,  over  a  period  of  five  years,  before  crowded 
houses. 

Then,  suddenly,  and  without  warning,  came  '  Six  Characters  in  Search  of 
an  Author’  (1921),  one  of  the  most  original  conceptions  ever  devised  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  theater,  and  for  its  piquant  atmosphere  of  wild  in¬ 
coherence,  for  its  suggestive  "  philosophic  ”  flights,  for  a  certain  Shakespearean 
dignity,  one  of  the  gems  of  dramatic  literature.  Translated  into  all  the 
European  tongues  within  a  few  months,  produced  with  striking  success  in 
London,  New  York,  Paris,  Madrid,  Buenos  Aires,  Berlin,  this  play  brought 
Pirandello  to  international  fame.  He  followed  at  once  with  another  effort 
of  distinction  —  'Henry  IV’  (1922).  But  with  the  appearance  of  'Naked’ 
('VestiregP  Ignudi ’)  (1922),  and  of  'Each  in  His  Own  Way’  (1923),  the 
former  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  Pirandello’s  philosophic  fancies,  the  latter 
one  of  his  most  frantic  efforts  to  catch  the  ear  of  fad,  it  became  apparent 
that  in  the  '  Six  Characters  ’  he  had  reached  and  passed  the  great  moment 
in  his  artistic  career. 

The  sometime  professor,  in  fact,  was  dazzled  by  the  glamour  of  the  foot¬ 
lights.  He  thought  he  knew  more  stage  than  he  knew.  He  thought  the  tricks 
of  the  theatrical  producer’s  trade  were  born  naturally  into  the  artist’s  mind 
on  the  "  stream  of  the  subconscious.”  For  that  matter  the  need  was  urgent. 
Pirandello’s  family  responsibilities  were  numerous  and  heavy;  and  Fascism  in 
its  first  spasm  of  efficiency  made  difficulties  about  the  post  at  the  Normal 
School  for  Girls,  contending,  foolishly,  as  everybody  knows,  that  professors 
should  profess  and  that  dramatists  should  dramatize.  However,  Mussolini, 
among  others,  helped  to  finance  the  disasters  of  Pirandello’s  "  art  ”  theater  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Rome. 

The  three  plays  that  Pirandello  has  written  during  this  period  of  storm 
and  stress  have  not  retrieved  his  fortune.  'Diana  and  Tuda  ’  was  a  complete 
failure.  '  The  Wife’s  Bosom  Friend  ’  fared  somewhat  better  though  it  was 
not  altogether  in  Pirandello’s  vein.  '  The  New  Colony  ’  was  a  final  defeat. 
In  1928  Pirandello  went  to  Berlin  to  participate  in  the  execution  of  various 
cinema  films  of  his  more  famous  works. 

Of  Pirandello’s  peculiar  and  very  original  art  much  has  been  written  in 
all  languages  —  there  is  even  a  book-sized  biography  in  English,  that  of 
Starkey.  Nevertheless  the  essential  discussions  are  but  three:  the  essays  in  the 
'  New  Theater  ’  of  Adriano  Tilgher  (1928) ,  which,  composed  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Pirandello,  are  an  authoritative  exposition  of  his  thought;  the 
paragraphs  devoted  to  Pirandello  in  the  '  Panorama  of  Contemporary  Italian 
Literature  ’  by  Benjamin  Cremieux,  an  esthetic  analysis  which  has  also  bene¬ 
fited  by  Pirandello’s  personal  checking;  finally  Pirandello’s  own  critique  of 
the  '  Six  Characters  ’  written  in  1924  for  an  American  magazine,  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  Quarterly. 
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As  for  the  thought,  it  would  appear  that  Pirandello’s  fundamental  pre¬ 
occupation  revolves  around  "  flux  ”  and  "  form.”  For  Pirandello  as  for 
Bergson,  the  "  reality  ”  of  individual  life  is  a  fluid  stream  of  instinctive, 
emotional  being,  to  which  the  intelligence,  a  practical  instrument,  gives 
"  form  ”  (a  conception  of  one’s  status  in  life)  in  order  to  live.  For  Pirandello 
as  for  Freud,  this  stream  of  instinct  is  subconscious  for  the  most  part  —  only 
at  rare  and  tragic  moments  does  the  conscious  mind  obtain  a  glimpse  of  it. 
For  Pirandello  as  for  Giovanni  Gentile,  we  live  in  a  present  that  forever 
escapes  our  reflective  vision  —  we  never  behold  anything  except  our  dead 
selves.  From  these  conceptions,  which  Pirandello  unites  through  a  logic  of  his 
own,  springs  a  rich  and  varied  series  of  "  situations  ”  involving  "  reality  ” 
and  "  illusion,”  multiple  personalities,  differing  "  planes  of  existence,”  mad 
aspirations  to  spheres  of  "  pure  reason  ”  beyond  the  selves  we  know  or  that 
others  know.  For  the  "  vital  stream,”  the  flux,  which  constitutes  a  reality  of 
its  own,  is  ever  at  war  with  the  "  forms  ”  that  thought,  reflection,  the  practical 
demands  of  physical  life,  impose  upon  it.  Indeed  the  essence  of  life  is  that 
this  war  must  continue  —  the  flux  attains  a  form  only  to  break  through  it  into 
a  new  one:  to  remain  caught  in  any  particular  form  is,  in  a  sense,  to  die.  It  is 
clear  also  that  these  forms,  being  products  of  the  mind,  are  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  mind,  especially  of  the  superior  mind.  If  mediocre  individuals 
sink  contentedly  into  any  form  which  life,  society,  circumstance,  may  offer 
them,  others  of  us  may  choose  to  construct  forms,  "  realities,”  of  our  own  and 
dwell  in  them  in  defiance  of  others  —  these  superior  individuals  ('  Henry  IV  ’) 
are  the  true  Pirandellian  heroes.  On  the  other  hand,  individuals  may  lack  the 
power  to  build  any  form  (Ersilla  in  'Naked’)  and  so  are  unable  to  live. 
Then  again  the  forms  we  construct  may  be  destroyed  for  us  by  external 
violence  (see  '  All  for  Nothing  ’) ,  or  by  the  very  upboiling  of  the  subcon¬ 
scious  stream  of  instinct  within  ourselves. 

The  collap  se  of  a  form  before  a  new  vision  of  reality,  the  volitive  denial 
of  one  reality  in  favor  of  another,  the  clash  of  one  plane  of  existence  with 
another  plane  of  existence,  the  rejection  of  all  forms  in  favor  of  death,  the 
defense  of  a  form  against  the  pressure  of  circumstance,  these  are  favorite 
Pirandellian  moments.  For  Pirandello  such  moments  are  fraught  now  with 
a  bitter  irony,  now  with  a  tragic  anguish  which  expresses  itself  in  a  frenzied, 
half  lunatic  scream. 

Since  individuality  is  only  a  temporary  "  form  ”  and  each  change  of  form 
creates  a  new  individuality  (only  memory  and  the  unbroken  subconscious 
stream  are  there  to  constitute  a  semblance  of  historical  continuity) ,  people,  for 
Pirandello,  are  not  people  in  any  ordinary  sense:  they  are  now  fragments  or 
parts  of  people  (the  '  Six  Characters  ’) ;  now  ghosts  of  forms  that  existed  in 
the  past  but  now  live  only  in  a  physical  sense;  now  embryos  of  forms  that  are 
to  be.  Since  the  form  is  an  intellectual  construction  and  for  the  intellect 
real,  we  each  are  one  person  —  the  person  we  take  ourselves  to  be;  but  we  are 
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also  each  a  hundred  thousand  other  persons  —  the  different  individuals  others 
take  us  to  be.  Pirandello’s  famous  "  dissolution  of  personality  ”  is  nothing 
more  than  that.  The  "  flavor  ”  of  the  Pirandellian  play  comes  largely  from 
the  unreality  of  his  people,  who  by  virtue  of  their  absorption  in  one  idea  (the 
form  they  have  given  themselves) ,  or  by  their  incompleteness,  or  by  their  sense 
of  their  own  unreality,  seem  now  like  phantoms,  now  like  mannikins,  now  like 
maniacs. 

Except  that  there  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  "  illusion  ”  on  Pirandello’s 
part  in  looking  at  life  in  this  peculiar  way.  He  thinks  he  is  denying  reality. 
Actually  he  is  cutting  reality  up  into  segments  by  a  coldly  critical  intellectual 
tour  de  force.  Examine  any  one  of  these  segments  and  it  is  found  to  contain 
nothing  but  the  old  commonplace  reality,  viewed  by  a  mind  which  has  never 
risen  above  the  preoccupations  of  the  Sicilian  petty  bourgeoisie.  '  Henry  IV  ’ 
seeks  peace  in  history,  and  as  a  volitional  maniac  he  inspires  awe:  but  the 
motive  of  his  grand  effort  is  extremely  cheap  (jealousy  of  a  rival  in  love  for 
a  worthless  woman) .  The  Father  in  the  '  Six  Characters  ’  strives  to  free  him¬ 
self  from  a  form  long  since  surpassed  to  which  history  ties  him  —  but  the 
"  form  ”  itself  is  a  good  deal  of  a  cesspool. 

And  then  again,  as  M.  Cremieux  acutely  remarks,  Pirandello’s  art  is  less 
dependent  on  this  complicated  view  of  life  than  the  dramatist  himself  sup¬ 
poses.  More  fundamental  than  the  philosopher  in  Pirandello  is  the  Sicilian 
"  with  his  impulsiveness,  his  intelligence,  his  changeableness:  an  impulsiveness 
that  impels  him  to  yield  to  instinct,  to  passion,  to  animalness,  instantly,  com¬ 
pletely,  without  reserves;  an  intelligence  volcanic,  penetrating,  subtle,  which 
impels  him  to  judge  everything,  understand  everything,  himself  as  well  as 
others;  a  changeableness  which  sweeps  him  from  smiles  to  tears,  from  cruelty 
to  pity,  from  rage  to  tenderness,  from  crime  to  remorse,  from  the  impulsive 
act  to  the  perception  of  the  vainness  of  it.  The  Sicilian  lives  wholly  in  the 
present.  A  moment  later  he  is  something  else.” 

Six  of  Pirandello’s  plays  had  been  produced  in  New  York  down  to  the 
year  1929:  'Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author’  (1922),  '  Floriani’s 
Wife’  ('Come  Prima  Meglio  di  Prima  ’)  (1923),  'Henry  IV’  (1924), 
'Naked’  (1926),  'Man,  Beast,  and  Virtue’  (1926),  'Right  You  Are’ 
(1927) .  '  The  Pleasure  of  Honesty  ’  and  '  Each  in  His  Own  Way  ’  have  been 
done  in  California,  and  several  of  the  one-act  plays  have  been  produced  in 
small  American  art  theaters.  Three  volumes  of  plays  have  so  far  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  translation  and  four  of  the  long  novels:  '  The  Late  Mattia 
Pascal’  (1924),  'The  Outcast’  (1925),  'Shoot’  ('Si  Gira ’)  (1927),  and 
'  The  Old  and  the  Young  ’  (1928) . 


Arthur  Livingston 
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THE  IMBECILE 

[A  very  plain  study  belonging  to  Leopoldo  Paroni,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
"  Republican  Sentinel  ”  of  Costanova,  and  head  also  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  offices  of  the  newspaper  are  in  Paroni  s  house.  He  lives  alone  and 
scorns  comforts  and  conveniences  ( including  cleanliness) .  The  room  and  the 
rickety  furniture  are  in  the  greatest  disorder.  The  desk  is  piled  high  with 
papers.  There  are  books  and  files  on  the  chairs.  Newspapers  everywhere; 
books,  higgledy-piggledy,  in  the  bookcase;  an  old  leather  couch  with  a  pillow 
on  it,  dirty,  torn,  the  stuffing  coming  out.  Right,  main  entrance.  Rear,  a  glass 
door  which  opens  into  the  editorial  rooms.  Left,  another  door  which  leads 
into  Paroni  s  private  quarters. 

It  is  evening.  As  the  curtain  rises,  the  study  is  almost  in  darkness,  the  only 
light  coming  from  the  editorial  room  through  ground  glass  panes. 

Luca  Fazio  ( twenty-six  years  old)  is  sitting  quite  still  on  the  couch  leaning 
back  against  the  pillow,  his  feet  drawn  up  under  him,  a  gray  woolen  shawl 
around  his  shoulders.  He  is  wearing  a  traveling-cap  with  the  broad  visor  pulled 
down  over  his  eyes.  In  one  of  his  hands,  which  are  little  but  skin  and  bone, 
and  which  for  the  moment  are  hidden  under  the  shawl,  he  holds  a  rolled  up 
handkerchief.  When  the  room  is  lighted  his  face  grows  more  clearly  visible  — 
yellow,  emaciated,  with  a  sickly  little  beard  and  a  drooping  blond  mustache. 
From  time  to  time  he  stuffs  the  handkerchief  into  his  mouth  and  fights  against 
a  racking  cough.  Through  the  lighted  door,  Rear,  come  the  confused  cries 
of  Paroni  and  of  the  other  members  of  the  Sentinel’s  staff.] 

Paroni  [ from  within ].  I  tell  you  we  must  make  it  a  fight  to  a  finish! 

Confused  Voices.  Yes,  yes,  you’re  right!  Attack  him!  Yes,  sir!  To  a  finish! 
—  No,  no!  Not  at  all! 

First  Reporter  [louder  than  the  others ].  No,  if  you  do  that  you  will  be 
playing  Cappadona’s  game. 

Confused  Voices.  That’s  right!  That’s  right! — Monarchists!  ■ — Who  says 
so?  —  Not  at  all! 

Paroni  [in  a  thundering  voice].  No  one  will  believe  that!  We  will  follow 
out  our  line  of  action!  We  will  attack  him  on  our  own  platform!  That’s 
enough!  Now  let  me  get  to  work! 

[Silence.  Luca  Fazio  has  not  moved.  The  main  door  opens  a  little  way,  and 
a  voice  says  "  May  I  come  in?  ”  Luca  does  not  reply.  Presently  the  voice 
says  again,  "May  I  come  in?”  and  the  Traveling  Salesman  enters,  looking 
a  trifle  perplexed.  He  is  a  Piedmontese,  about  forty  years  old]. 

Salesman.  Is  there  anyone  here? 

Luca  [speaking  in  a  hollow  voice,  without  moving].  They’re  in  there! 
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Salesman  [ with  a  start  of  surprise  at  hearing  Luca’s  voice].  Oh!  Excuse 
me!  Are  you  Signor  Paroni? 

Luca  [as  above].  In  there!  In  there!  [He  points  to  the  glass  door]. 

Salesman.  May  I  go  in? 

Luca  [annoyed].  Why  ask  me?  Go  in,  if  you  want  to! 

[The  Salesman  starts  toward  the  door,  Rear,  but  before  he  reaches  it  there 
is  another  chorus  of  voices  in  the  editorial  room,  which  seems  to  be  echoed 
by  an  outburst  outside.  It  is  apparently  the  sound  of  a  popular  demonstration 
in  the  square  nearby.  The  Salesman  stops,  bewildered]. 

Confused  Voices  [from  the  editorial  room].  There!  There!  Do  you  hear? 
There’s  a  riot  out  there!  The  wretches!  Cappadona’s  crowd! 

First  Reporter.  They’re  shouting  "  Hurrah  for  Cappadona!  ”  What  did  I 
tell  you? 

Paroni  [pounding  on  the  table  with  his  fist  and  shouting].  And  I  tell  you  — 
we’ve  got  to  kill  Guido  Mazzarini!  What  do  I  care  about  Cappadona? 

[For  a  moment  the  uproar  in  the  square  drowns  the  noise  in  the  editorial 
room.  The  mob  can  be  heard  running  across  the  square  shouting  "  Hurrah  for 
Cappadona!  Down  with  the  Royal  Commissioner!  ”  As  their  cries  die  away, 
voices  in  the  editorial  room  can  be  heard:  "The  dogs!”  "The  traitors!” 
"  Cappadona  pays  them  for  this!  ”  Suddenly  the  glass  door  opens,  and  two 
of  the  Reporters,  with  their  hats  on  and  armed  with  canes,  rush  to  the  main 
door  to  go  after  the  mob.] 

Second  Reporter  [on  the  run,  raging].  The  wretches!  The  dogs!  [They  go 
out.] 

Third  Reporter  [bumping  into  the  Salesman  and  shouting  in  his  face]. 
They’re  cheering  for  Cappadona!  [He  goes  out.] 

Paroni  [from  within].  Go  on!  All  of  you,  go!  I’ll  stay  here  and  write. 

[Three  other  Reporters,  with  their  hats  on,  rush  in  through  the  glass  door, 
and  go  toward  the  main  entrance  shouting:  "The  cowards!”  "The  dogs!” 
"They re  hired  to  do  this!”  One  of  them  stops  in  front  of  the  Salesman, 
and  says:  "  r  Hurrah  for  Cappadona!  ’  Did  you  get  that?  ”  They  all  go  out.] 
.  Salesman.  I  don’t  understand  what  .  .  .  [to  Luca]  Excuse  me,  what’s  it 
all  about? 

[Luca  is  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  he  stuffs  the  handkerchief 
into  his  mouth.  The  Salesman  bends  over  to  look  at  him,  distressed,  and 
embarrassed  at  not  being  able  to  hide  a  feeling  of  disgust]. 

Luca.  They  reek  of  tobacco,  curse  them!  Get  away  from  me!  Air!  I  must 
have  air!  [Then  more  calmly.]  You  don’t  belong  in  Costanova? 

Salesman.  No,  I’m  just  on  my  way  through. 

Luca.  My  dear  sir,  we’re  all  just  on  our  way  through. 

Salesman.  I  represent  the  Sangone  Paper  Company.  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
Signor  Paroni  about  his  newsprint. 

Luca.  I  don’t  think  it’s  a  very  good  time  to  see  him. 
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Salesman.  Yes,  I  could  hear.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  a 
demonstration. 

Luca  [ gloomily  and  ironical ].  It’s  eight  months  since  the  elections,  and 
they’re  still  raging  at  the  deputy,  Guido  Mazzarini. 

Salesman.  A  socialist? 

.  Luca.  I  don’t  know,  but  I  think  so.  Here  at  Costanova  they  were  all  against 
him;  but  he  managed  to  get  in  on  the  votes  of  the  outside  districts.  [He  rubs 
his  thumb  and  finger  together  to  indicate  that  Mazzarini  has  money.']  He’s 
a  great  man!  And  the  trouble  isn’t  over  yet;  because  Mazzarini,  to  get  even 
with  the  people  here,  has  had  .  .  .  (get  away,  please,  for  heaven’s  sake!  Air! 
Air!  I  have  to  have  air!)  .  .  .  has  had  a  Royal  Commissioner  appointed  to 
replace  the  local  administration.  —  Thanks!  —  That’s  an  important  thing,  you 
know  —  a  Royal  Commissioner! 

Salesman.  But  they’re  shouting  "  Down  with  the  Royal  Commissioner!  ” 

Luca.  Yes,  they  don’t  want  him!  Costanova  is  an  important  place,  my  dear 
sir!  Just  remember:  the  whole  universe  revolves  around  Costanova!  Go  to  the 
window  and  look  at  the  sky  —  do  you  know  why  the  stars  are  up  there? 
To  look  down  on  Costanova!  There  are  some  who  say  they’re  laughing  at 
the  town,  but  don’t  you  believe  it!  Every  planet  in  the  solar  system  is  dying 
to  have  a  Costanova  just  like  this!  You  know  what  the  fate  of  the  universe 
hangs  on?  On  the  City  Council  of  Costanova!  For  the  moment  the  Council 
has  been  dissolved,  so  the  whole  universe  is  upside  down!  You  can  see  it  from 
Paroni’s  expression.  Look  at  him!  Just  go  and  look  at  him,  through  that  glass 
door! 

Salesman  [starts  towards  the  door,  but  stops'}.  But  you  can’t  see  through 
ground  glass.  ... 

Luca.  Oh  yes!  I  forgot. 

Salesman.  Aren’t  you  on  the  staff  here? 

Luca.  No,  I’m  just  a  follower  of  the  paper.  Or  rather,  I  used  to  be.  I’m 
about  to  go  away,  my  dear  sir.  Lots  of  us  are  sick,  like  this,  here  at  Costanova. 
Two  of  my  brothers  were  on  the  staff  of  the  Sentinel  before  they  went 
away.  I  was  studying  medicine  until  just  the  other  day.  But  I  came  back  this 
morning,  to  die  here  at  home.  Your  line  is  newsprint? 

Salesman.  Yes,  all  kinds  of  paper!  Lowest  prices  of  them  all! 

Luca.  So  that  they  can  print  more  newspapers? 

Salesman.  Let  me  tell  you  that  the  matter  of  price,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  market.  .  .  . 

Luca  [stopping  him].  I’m  sure  of  it!  And  if  you  could  only  know  what  a 
comfort  it  is  to  me  to  think  that  you  will  keep  on  going  from  one  town  to 
another,  for  years  and  years,  selling  paper,  at  the  lowest  prices,  to  all  the  little 
weeklies  in  the  country!  To  think  that  you’ll  drop  in  here  again,  perhaps  in 
ten  years  or  so,  at  night,  like  this,  and  you’ll  see  this  couch  here  —  but  not 
with  me  on  it  —  and  the  city  of  Costanova  will  be  quite  calmed  down  again  — 
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[ Three  of  the  Reporters  who  went  out  to  follow  the  mob  now  come  rushing 
in  through  the  main  entrance,  much  excited .] 

First  Reporter.  Paroni!  Paroni! 

Second  Reporter.  They’re  raising  hell  out  in  the  square! 

Third  Reporter.  Leopoldo!  Come  out  here!  Come  quick! 

[Leopoldo  Paroni,  the  stanch  republican,  comes  in,  running,  through  the 
office  door,  an  oil  lamp  in  his  hand.  He  is  about  fifty,  with  long  shaggy  hair, 
a  large  nose,  a  turned  up  mustache,  and  a  little  short  pointed  beard,  style  of 
Mephistopheles.  He  is  wearing  a  red  tie~\. 

Paroni.  What’s  up?  Are  they  coming  to  blows?  [He  sets  the  lamp  on  the 
desk,  moving  aside  the  papers  to  make  room  for  it.~\ 

Second  Reporter.  They’re  just  going  wild! 

First  Reporter.  Hordes  of  Socialists  in  from  the  country! 

Paroni  [ quickly ].  Are  they  going  at  the  Cappadona  crowd? 

Third  Reporter.  No,  they’re  going  at  our  men!  At  us! 

First  Reporter.  Come!  We  must  hurry!  We  need  you! 

Paroni  [releasing  himself].  Wait!  For  heaven’s  sake!  Won’t  the  police 
stop  it? 

First  Reporter.  The  police?  But  the  Commissioner  will  be  delighted,  so  long 
as  we  get  the  worst  of  it!  Come!  Come  along! 

Paroni.  Yes,  yes,  I’m  coming.  [To  the  Third  Reporter,  who  immediately 
does  as  he  is  told.]  Go  and  get  my  hat  and  cane!  Where  are  Conti  and 
Fabrizi? 

Second  Reporter.  They’re  out  there,  doing  the  best  they  can! 

First  Reporter.  They’re  holding  their  own! 

Paroni.  But  I  think  Cappadona’s  men  could  get  the  police  if  they 
wanted  to. 

First  Reporter.  They’ve  all  sneaked  off. 

Paroni.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  needn’t  all  three  have  come  to  get  me. 
Two  of  you  might  have  stayed  to  help  out,  and  just  one  come.  [The  Third 
Reporter  comes  in  again.] 

Third  Reporter.  I  can’t  find  your  cane. 

Paroni.  Oh,  in  the  corner,  man,  in  the  corner,  near  the  hat  rack! 

Third  Reporter.  No,  it’s  not!  No,  it’s  not! 

Paroni.  But  I  left  it  there  myself. 

Second  Reporter.  Perhaps  Conti  or  Fabrizi  took  it. 

Paroni.  My  cane? 

First  Reporter.  Come  along,  come  along!  I’ll  give  you  mine! 

Paroni.  But  what  will  you  do?  Into  a  fight  without  a  cane? 

[At  this  moment,  Rosa  Lavecchia  comes  in,  breathless,  frightened.  She  is 
about  fifty,  thin,  with  a  ruddy  complexion.  She  wears  eye  glasses  and  rather 
mannish  clothes.'] 

Rosa  [exhausted  and  hardly  able  to  get  her  breath].  Oh,  my  God!  My  God! 
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Paroni  and  the  Others  [in  chorus,  much  excited ].  What  is  it?  What  is  it? 
What  has  happened? 

Rosa.  Don’t  you  know? 

Paroni.  Have  they  killed  some  one? 

Rosa  [ looking  at  them  as  if  she  did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  abuut~\. 
No!  Where? 

First  Reporter.  Don’t  you  know?  There’s  a  riot! 

Rosa  [as  above~\.  A  riot!  No,  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  it.  I’ve  come 
from  poor  Pulino’s  house  — 

Second  Reporter.  Well? 

Rosa.  He’s  killed  himself! 

First  Reporter.  Killed  himself? 

Paroni.  Pulino? 

Third  Reporter.  Lulu  Pulino  has  killed  himself? 

Rosa.  Two  hours  ago!  They  found  him  in  the  kitchen,  hanging  from  the 
hook  they  use  for  the  lamp. 

First  Reporter.  Hanged  himself? 

Rosa.  A  dreadful  sight!  I  went  to  look  at  him.  All  black,  with  his  eyes  and 
tongue  sticking  out,  and  his  fingers  curled  up!  .  .  .  Just  hanging  there,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room! 

Second  Reporter.  Well,  well!  Poor  Pulino! 

First  Reporter.  He  was  already  done  for,  poor  thing!  He  was  on  his  last 
legs! 

T bird  Reporter.  But  to  end  like  that! 

Second  Reporter.  Well,  he  just  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 

First  Reporter.  He  could  hardly  stand  up,  you  know! 

Paroni.  Well,  excuse  me,  but  I  say  that  when  a  man  doesn’t  know  what  to  do 
with  his  own  life  he’s  an  imbecile  if  he  doesn’t  .  .  . 

First  Reporter.  What? 

Second  Reporter.  Kill  himself? 

Third  Reporter.  And  why  an  imbecile? 

First  Reporter.  His  days  were  numbered! 

Second  Reporter.  What  was  life  to  him? 

Paroni.  That’s  it!  That’s  just  exactly  it!  Thunderation,  I’d  have  paid  his 
fare  myself! 

Third  Reporter.  His  fare? 

First  Reporter.  What  do  you  mean? 

Second  Reporter.  His  fare  to  the  next  world? 

Paroni.  No,  to  Rome;  I’d  have  paid  his  fare  to  Rome,  I  tell  you.  When  a 
man  doesn’t  know  what  to  do  next,  and  has  decided  to  kill  himself,  by  thunder 
—  I  tell  you,  I  would  have  made  my  death  serve  a  purpose!  Listen  to  me: 
suppose  that  I’m  sick,  that  I’m  going  to  die  tomorrow;  suppose  that  there’s  a 
man  who  brings  dishonor  on  my  native  town,  a  man  who  is  just  a  monstrous 
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insult  to  all  of  us  —  Guido  Mazzarini!  Well,  I’d  kill  him,  and  then  I’d  kill 
myself!  That’s  the  way  to  do  things!  And  anyone  who  doesn’t  do  it,  well,  just 
as  I  say,  he’s  an  imbecile. 

Third  Reporter.  The  poor  man  probably  never  thought  of  that! 

Paroni.  How  could  he  help  thinking  of  it,  living  as  he  lived  up  to  two 
hours  ago,  under  this  shame  that  shames  us  all,  disgraces  our  whole  city, 
contaminates  the  very  air  we  breathe?  I  would  have  put  a  revolver  into  his 
hand  myself  and  said,  "  Kill  him,  and  then  kill  yourself,  imbecile!  ” 

[At  this  moment  the  other  two  Reporters  come  in,  jubilant,  through  the 
main  door.~\ 

Fourth  Reporter.  All  over!  All  over! 

Fifth  Reporter.  Driven  off  like  a  flock  of  sheep! 

First  Reporter  [coldly}.  The  police  did  it,  then! 

Fourth  Reporter.  Yes,  but  not  till  at  the  end. 

Fifth  Reporter.  Not  till  our  men  had  gone  at  them  hammer  and  tongs!  You 
should  have  seen  them!  They  were  wonderful! 

Fourth  Reporter.  The  way  they  used  their  canes!  [He  notices  that  no  one 
responds  to  his  enthusiasm .]  But  what’s  wrong? 

Rosa.  Poor  Pulino!  .  .  . 

Fifth  Reporter.  What’s  Pulino  got  to  do  with  it? 

First  Reporter.  He  hanged  himself  two  hours  ago. 

Fourth  Reporter.  What?  Lulu  Pulino?  Hanged  himself? 

Fifth  Reporter.  Poor  Lulu!  Well,  he  told  me  himself  that  he  wanted  to  end 
it  all!  —  And  so  he’s  cut  the  agony  short?  He  did  well! 

Paroni.  He  might  have  done  better.  We  were  just  talking  about  it.  Granting 
that  he  had  to  kill  himself  for  his  own  benefit,  he  might  first  have  done  some¬ 
thing  for  others,  something  for  his  native  town,  by  going  to  Rome  and  killing 
a  public  enemy,  Guido  Mazzarini!  It  wouldn’t  have  cost  him  anything  —  even 
carfare;  I  would  have  paid  that  myself,  my  word  of  honor!  What  an  imbecile, 
to  die  like  that! 

First  Reporter.  We’d  better  get  busy,  or  we’ll  be  late  with  our  copy! 

Second  Reporter.  Yes,  yes!  Today’s  news  comes  in  tomorrow’s  issue. 

Third  Reporter.  Oh,  if  we  get  it  in  by  Sunday,  we’ll  still  be  in  time. 

Second  Reporter  [with  a  sigh  of  compassion'}.  And  we’ll  say  something 
about  poor  Pulino! 

Rosa  [to  Paroni}.  If  you  want  me  to,  I  can  say  something  about  him, 
because  I’ve  seen  the  body. 

Fourth  Reporter.  Oh,  we  might  go  in  and  look  at  him  ourselves,  as  we 
go  by. 

Rosa.  Perhaps  you’ll  find  him  still  hanging  there.  They’re  waiting  for  the 
Chief  of  Police  to  come  back  from  Borgo  before  they  take  him  down. 

Paroni.  What  a  pity!  Our  whole  Sunday  issue  might  have  been  given  to 
him,  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  things  right! 
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First  Reporter  [finally  seeing  Luca  on  the  couch].  Well,  just  look!  Here’s 
Luca  Fazio! 

Paroni.  Why,  Luca! 

Second  Reporter.  You  were  there  all  the  time,  without  saying  a  word? 

Third  Reporter.  When  did  you  come? 

Luca  [dryly,  without  disturbing  himself].  This  morning! 

Fourth  Reporter.  How  do  you  feel? 

Luca  [does  not  reply  at  once,  but  makes  a  little  gesture  with  his  hand]. 
About  like  Pulino! 

Paroni  [noticing  the  Salesman].  Excuse  me,  who  are  you? 

Salesman.  I  came,  sir,  to  talk  to  you  about  your  newsprint! 

Paroni.  Oh,  yes,  you  represent  the  Sangone  people?  Would  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  come  back  tomorrow?  It’s  so  late  now! 

Salesman.  In  the  morning,  sir,  certainly,  though  I  want  to  be  on  my  way 
again  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

First  Reporter.  Well,  let’s  be  off.  Good  night,  Leopoldo!  [They  all  say 
good-by  to  Paroni.] 

Fourth  Reporter  [to  Luca  Fazio].  Aren’t  you  coming? 

Luca  [gloomily].  No.  I  have  something  to  say  to  Paroni. 

Paroni  [anxiously].  To  me? 

Luca  [still  gloomily].  Just  two  minutes!  [They  all  look  at  him  in  distress, 
suddenly  seeing  that  his  desperate  condition  is  in  fact  much  like  that  of 
Pulino  rr  who  killed  himself  like  an  imbecile.”] 

Paroni.  Can’t  you  tell  me  right  now? 

Luca.  No,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  alone. 

Paroni  [to  the  others].  Well,  go  along  then!  Good  night,  boys!  [They  all 
say  good-by  to  each  other.] 

Salesman.  I’ll  come  in  about  ten  o’clock. 

Paroni.  Even  before  that,  if  you  wish!  Good-by!  [They  all  go  out  except 
Paroni  and  Luca.  The  latter  puts  his  feet  on  the  floor  and  sits  on  the  edge  of 
the  couch,  bending  over  and  looking  at  the  floor.] 

Paroni  [going  over  to  him  solicitously  and  starting  to  put  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder].  Well,  then,  Luca,  my  dear  boy  — 

Luca  [quickly,  lifting  his  arm].  No,  keep  away! 

Paroni.  Why? 

Luca.  You  make  me  cough! 

Paroni.  So  you’re  really  sick  then?  Yes,  of  course,  I  can  see  — 

Luca  [nodding].  I’m  just  done  to  a  turn  for  you.  Shut  that  door!  [He 
points  to  the  main  door.] 

Paroni  [shutting  it].  Yes,  surely,  at  once! 

Luca.  Bolt  it! 

Paroni  [bolting  it  and  laughing].  That  isn’t  necessary.  No  one  will  come 
now.  You  can  speak  quite  freely.  There’s  no  one  to  hear,  but  you  and  me. 
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Luca.  Close  that  door  too!  [He  points  to  the  glass  door.'] 

Paroni  [still,  laughing].  But  why?  You  know  I  live  all  alone.  There’s  no 
one  in  there.  In  fact,  I’ll  put  out  the  light.  [He  goes  to  the  door.] 

Luca.  And  then  shut  the  door!  It  reeks  of  pipe  smoke,  in  there!  [Paroni 
goes  into  the  editorial  room,  puts  out  the  light  and  returns,  shutting  the 
door  after  him.  Meanwhile  Luca  has  risen  to  his  feet.] 

Paroni.  There,  that’s  done!  Now,  what  is  it  you  want  to  say  to  me? 

Luca.  Get  away!  Get  away! 

Paroni.  Excuse  me,  but  why?  Are  you  saying  that  on  my  account? 

Luca.  Yes,  on  your  account  too! 

Paroni.  But  I’m  not  afraid. 

Luca.  Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that! 

Paroni.  But  what’s  it  all  about?  Sit  down,  sit  down! 

Luca.  I’d  rather  stand  up. 

Paroni.  You  come  from  Rome? 

Luca.  Yes,  from  Rome!  I  was  pretty  well  gone,  as  you  see.  I  had  a  few 
thousand  lire,  and  I  used  it  all  up,  I  kept  just  enough  to  buy  me  .  .  .  [he 
thrusts  one  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat  and  brings  out  a  revolver]  .  .  . 
this  revolver. 

Paroni  [nervous  at  seeing  a  revolver  in  the  hands  of  a  man  in  Luca’s 
condition.  He  turns  pale  and  instinctively  lifts  his  hands].  Oh!  Is  it  loaded? 
[Watching  Luca  examine  it].  I  say,  Luca,  is  it  loaded? 

Luca  [coldly].  Yes,  it’s  loaded.  [Looking  at  him].  You  said  you  weren’t 
afraid. 

Paroni.  No,  but  for  God’s  sake.  .  .  .  [He  starts  toward  him  as  if  to  take 
the  revolver  away  from  him.] 

Luca.  Stand  where  you  are!  And  listen  to  me!  I  had  shut  myself  up  in  my 
room,  in  Rome,  to  do  away  with  myself. 

Paroni.  You’re  mad! 

Luca.  Mad?  Perhaps  I  am;  but  I  really  was  on  the  point  of  doing  it  —  like 
an  imbecile,  you  would  say! 

Paroni  [looking  at  him,  then  speaking,  his  eyes  shining  with  joy].  And 
perhaps  —  perhaps  you  really  would.  .  .  . 

Luca  [quickly].  Wait  a  minute!  You’ll  see  what  I  would  do! 

Paroni  [as  above].  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  about  Pulino? 

Luca.  Yes!  That’s  what  I  am  here  for! 

Paroni.  Would  you  do  it? 

.  .  Luca.  Right  now! 

Paroni  [delighted].  Fine,  fine! 

Luca.  Listen  to  me!  I  was  there,  with  the  revolver  pressed  to  my  temple 
when  I  heard  some  one  knock  on  the  door  .  .  . 

Paroni.  You  mean  in  Rome? 

Luca.  Yes,  in  Rome!  I  opened  the  door.  Do  you  know  who  was  there?  .  .  . 
Guido  Mazzarini! 
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Paroni.  Mazzarini?  To  see  you?  What  happened? 

Luca.  He  saw  me  with  the  revolver  in  my  hand,  and  he  saw  right  away,  from 
the  expression  on  my  face,  what  I  was  going  to  do.  He  ran  over  to  me,  seized 
my  arms  and  shook  me,  and  said,  "  What?  You’re  going  to  kill  yourself  like 
that?  Luca,  I  didn’t  think  you  were  such  an  imbecile!  Wait!  If  you’re  really 
going  to  do  it  .  .  .  I’ll  pay  your  fare  ...  go  to  Costanova  and  kill  Leopoldo 
Paroni  first!  ” 

Paroni  [very  much  disturbed  as  he  listens  to  Luca’s  strange  and  terrible 
speech,  and  as  though  some  violent  act  were  going  to  be  committed  upon 
him,  suddenly  turns  limp,  and  opens  his  lips  in  a  dismal  vapid  smile~\.  Are 
you  joking? 

Luca  [ draws  back  a  step;  there  is  a  convulsive  twitching  on  one  cheek  near 
his  nose;  his  mouth  is  distorted~\.  No,  I’m  not  joking!  Mazzarini  paid  my  fare. 

Paroni.  Paid  your  fare?  What  do  you  mean? 

Luca.  Here  I  am!  And  now,  first,  I’m  going  to  kill  you  .  .  .  and  then  I’m 
going  to  kill  myself!  [He  lifts  his  arm  and  aims.~\ 

Paroni  [ terrified ,  his  hands  before  his  face,  tries  to  avoid  the  revolver~\. 
Are  you  mad?  No,  no!  Luca,  this  is  no  joke  —  Are  you  mad? 

Luca  [in  a  terribly  threatening  manner].  Don’t  move!  If  you  do,  I’ll  fire! 

Paroni  [ petrified ].  But  I  —  I  .  .  . 

Luca.  I’m  mad,  am  I?  You  think  I’m  mad?  You’re  calling  me  mad,  and 
just  now  you  were  calling  poor  Pulino  an  imbecile  because  he  didn’t  go  to 
Rome  and  kill  Mazzarini  before  he  hanged  himself? 

Paroni  [trying  to  pull  himself  together ].  Ah,  but  there’s  a  difference,  I  tell 
you.  Quite  a  difference!  I’m  not  Mazzarini! 

Luca.  A  difference?  What  difference  do  you  think  there  is  between  you  and 
Mazzarini  for  a  man  like  me,  and  like  Pulino?  Your  life  doesn’t  mean  any¬ 
thing  to  us,  nor  all  the  things  you’re  tearing  your  hair  over.  Killing  you,  or 
some  one  else,  or  the  first  man  that  goes  by  —  it’s  all  the  same! 

Paroni.  Oh,  no  it  isn’t!  Excuse  me,  but  it  isn’t!  It  becomes  an  utterly  useless 
and  stupid  crime. 

Luca.  But  you  want  us,  at  the  last,  when  everything  is  over  for  us,  to  be¬ 
come  instruments  for  your  hatred,  or  some  one’s  else  hatred,  instruments  for 
your  silly  rivalries  —  and  if  we  don’t,  you  call  us  imbeciles,  don’t  you?  Well, 
I  won’t  be  called  an  imbecile  like  Pulino!  I’m  going  to  kill  you! 

Paroni  [beseeching  him,  twisting  about  to  avoid  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver ]. 
For  God’s  sake,  Luca,  don’t!  What  are  you  doing?  .  .  .  No,  no!  Why!  I’ve 
always  been  a  friend  of  yours  —  for  God’s  sake! 

Luca  [a  wild  desire  to  pull  the  trigger  flashing  in  his  eyes].  Stop!  Stop!  Get 
down  on  your  knees!  Get  down  on  your  knees! 

Paroni  [falling  to  his  knees].  There!  For  heaven’s  sake,  Luca!  Don’t! 

Luca  [sneering].  Aha!  When  a  man  doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with  his  life  — 
you  fool,  don’t  worry,  I’m  not  going  to  kill  you  —  just  yet!  Get  up,  but  stand 
away  from  me! 
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Paroni  [ getting  up ].  This  is  an  ugly  joke  you’re  trying  to  play!  You  can  do 
it  because  you’re  armed! 

Luca.  Certainly!  And  you’re  afraid,  because  you  know  it  wouldn’t  cost  me 
anything  to  kill  you.  Like  all  good  republicans,  you’re  a  free  thinker,  aren’t 
you?  An  atheist?  Certainly!  Otherwise  you  wouldn’t  have  dared  to  call  Pulino 
an  imbecile! 

Paroni.  But  I  said  that  —  because  —  well,  you  know  how  I  feel  about  the 
state  of  affairs  here  in  town. 

Luca.  Oh,  of  course,  of  course!  But  you  are  a  free  thinker;  you  can’t  deny 
that.  You  profess  to  be  in  your  newspaper.  .  .  . 

Paroni  [ bringing  out  his  words  with  difficulty}.  A  free  thinker  .  .  . 
but  I  imagine  you  don’t  expect  punishments  or  rewards  in  the  next  world 
either  — 

Luca.  No,  no!  It  would  be  the  most  terrible  thing  possible  for  me  to  believe 
that  I  had  to  go  into  the  next  world  burdened  with  all  the  things  I’ve  had  to 
go  through  during  the  twenty-six  miserable  years  of  my  miserable  life. 

Paroni.  Well,  then,  you  see  .  .  . 

Luca  [ interrupting ]  .  .  .  that  I  could  do  it,  that  I  could  kill  you  as  if  it 
were  nothing  at  all,  because  I’m  not  restrained  by  any  idea  of  punishment. 
But  I’m  not  going  to  kill  you.  And  I  don’t  think  I’m  an  imbecile  for  not 
killing  you.  I’m  sorry  for  you  —  for  you,  and  your  foolishness.  I  seem  to  see 
you  now  —  oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  —  as  from  far  off.  And  what  a  small, 
what  a  tiny  little  fellow  you  seem  to  be  —  rather  nice,  at  that,  almost  cute! 
You  poor  little  red-cheeked  devil  —  and  with  that  necktie  you’ve  got  on  — 
Oh,  but  your  ridiculousness  —  I  am  going  to  put  it  in  writing! 

Paroni  [ still  somewhat  stunned  and  not  understanding  fully J.  What? 

Luca.  Writing,  I  said.  I  am  going  to  put  it  in  writing.  And  I  have  a  right 
to,  a  sacred  right,  standing  as  I  do  on  the  border  line  between  life  and  death. 
And  you  can’t  help  yourself!  Sit  down,  sit  down  there,  and  write!  [He  points 
to  the  desk  with  the  revolver. J 

Paroni.  Write?  What  shall  I  write?  Are  you  serious? 

Luca.  Absolutely  serious!  Go  and  sit  down  there,  and  write! 

Paroni.  What  do  you  want  me  to  write? 

Luca  [pointing  the  revolver  at  Paroni  s  chest}.  Go  and  sit  down  there,  I  tell 
you! 

Paroni  [yields  in  view  of  the  threat,  and  goes  to  the  desk}.  Well,  then? 

Luca.  Sit  down  and  take  the  pen  —  the  pen,  I  say,  didn’t  you  hear? 

Paroni  [doing  as  he  is  told}.  Wh  .  .  .  wh  .  .  .  what  shall  I  write? 

Luca.  Just  what  I  dictate.  You’ve  got  the  worst  of  it,  for  the  moment;  but 
I  know  you:  tomorrow  when  you  hear  that  I  too  have  killed  myself,  like 
Pulino,  you’ll  lift  up  your  head  again  and  you’ll  go  around  yelling  for  three 
hours  straight,  here,  at  the  cafe,  everywhere,  that  I  have  been  an  imbecile  too! 

Paroni.  Oh  no!  What  ideas  you  have!  That  was  all  a  joke! 
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Luca.  Oh,  I  know  you!  I  want  to  vindicate  Pulino.  I’m  not  doing  this  for 
my  own  sake  only.  Now  write! 

Paroni  [ looking  around  on  the  desk}.  How  can  I  write  here? 

Luca.  There,  there!  You  can  write  on  that  scrap  of  paper! 

Paroni.  But  what? 

Luca.  Oh,  just  a  couple  of  words  —  a  declaration! 

Paroni.  A  declaration  to  whom? 

Luca.  To  whom  it  may  concern!  But,  dear  me,  are  you  going  to  write,  or  are 
you  not?  I’m  sparing  your  life  on  that  condition  only.  Now  write,  or  I’ll 
kill  you! 

Paroni.  Yes,  yes,  I’m  ready!  You  dictate. 

Luca  [ dictating }.  "I,  the  undersigned,  regret  with  deepest  sorrow  .  .  .” 

Paroni  [ somewhat  rebellious}.  Oh,  come  now,  sorrow?  What  have  I  to  be 
sorry  for? 

Luca  [ smiling ,  and  putting  the  revolver  against  Paroni  s  temple  as  if  in 
fun}.  Oh,  so  you’re  not  sorry? 

Paroni  [ turning  his  head  a  bit  to  look  at  the  revolver}.  Well,  have  your  way! 
Let’s  hear  what  I  have  to  be  sorry  for! 

Luca  [ dictating }.  "  I,  the  undersigned,  regret  with  deepest  sorrow  my 
having  called  Pulino  an  imbecile  .  .  .” 

Paroni.  Oh,  so  that’s  it! 

Luca.  That’s  it!  Now  go  on:  "...  in  the  presence  of  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues  .  .  .  because  Pulino,  before  killing  himself,  did  not  go  to  Rome  and 
kill  Mazzarini.  .  .  .”  That  is  the  truth,  isn’t  it?  I’m  even  leaving  out  what 
you  said  about  paying  his  fare  to  Rome.  .  .  .  Have  you  got  it  down? 

Paroni  [resigned}.  I  have!  .  .  .  Go  ahead! 

Luca  [dictating}.  "  Luca  Fazio,  before  killing  himself  .  . 

Paroni.  But  are  you  really  going  to  kill  yourself? 

Luca.  That’s  my  business!  Write:  "...  before  killing  himself,  came  to  see 
me  .  .  .”  Do  you  want  me  to  add  "  armed  with  a  revolver?  ” 

Paroni  [ready  to  give  up}.  Oh  yes,  I’d  like  to  add  that,  if  you  don’t  mind! 

Luca.  Put  it  in  then,  "  armed  with  a  revolver.”  Anyway,  they  won’t  be  able 
to  do  anything  to  me  for  carrying  a  gun  without  a  permit.  Finished?  Now 
go  on:  "  armed  with  a  revolver,  and  told  me  that,  as  a  logical  consequence,  he 
too,  in  order  not  to  be  called  an  imbecile  by  Mazzarini  ...  or  by  some  one 
else  .  .  .  would  have  to  shoot  me  like  a  dog.”  [He  waits  for  Paroni  to  finish 
writing,  then  he  asks}:  You  put  it  in  —  "like  a  dog”?  All  right!  Go  on 
again:  "  He  might  have  done  so,  but  he  didn’t.  He  didn’t,  because  of  the  dis¬ 
gust  he  felt  .  .  .”  [Paroni  raises  his  head,  and  Luca,  threateningly}:  Write 
it  in!  Write  it  in!  —  "  disgust  and  you  might  add  the  word  "  pity.”  There, 
that’s  it!  "  because  of  the  disgust  and  the  pity  he  felt  for  my  .  .  .  cowardice.” 

Paroni.  Oh,  now  that  — 

Luca.  Plain  truth,  plain  truth  —  I  was  armed,  of  course! 
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Paroni.  No,  my  dear  fellow,  Tm  here  to  do  what  you  want  me  to  do. 

Luca.  All  right,  then,  do  what  I  want  you  to  do.  You  have  it  written? 

Paroni.  Yes,  yes!  I  have  it!  And  it  seems  to  me  it’s  quite  enough! 

Luca.  No,  wait  a  minute!  Let’s  finish!  Just  a  couple  of  words  more,  and 
then  we’ll  be  through! 

Paroni.  You  want  to  add  something  more?  What? 

Luca.  Yes,  this:  write:  "  Luca  Fazio  was  satisfied  with  my  declaration  that 
I  was  the  imbecile  myself.  .  .  .” 

Paroni  \thrusting  the  paper  away  from  him'].  Oh,  come  now,  that’s  too 
much,  if  you  don’t  mind! 

Luca  { peremptorily ,  separating  his  words  clearly],  "  That  I  was  the  imbecile 
myself.”  You’ll  save  your  precious  dignity  better,  my  dear  Paroni,  if  you  look 
at  the  paper  you’re  writing  on,  and  not  at  this  gun.  I  told  you  I  wanted  to 
vindicate  Pulino!  Now  sign  your  name! 

Paroni.  There,  I’ve  signed  my  name.  What  else  can  I  do  for  you? 

Luca.  Give  it  here! 

Paroni  [ handing  him  the  paper].  There  you  are!  But  what  are  you  going  to 
to  with  it  now?  If  you’re  really  thinking  of  making  away  with  yourself  .  .  . 

{ Luca  does  not  reply.  He  finishes  reading  what  Paroni  has  written,  then  he 
speaks.] 

Luca.  That’s  just  right!  What  am  I  going  to  do  with  it?  Nothing!  They’ll 
find  it  on  my  body  tomorrow!  [He  folds  the  paper  twice  and  puts  it  into  his 
pocket].  Cheer  up,  Leopoldo!  You  may  console  yourself  with  the  thought 
that  what  I’m  going  to  do  now  is  just  a  trifle  more  difficult  than  what  you  have 
just  done.  Open  the  door!  [Paroni  does  /o.J  Good  night! 

CURTAIN 

Translated  by  Blanche  Valentine  Mitchell 

Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  '  The  One-Act  Plays  of  Luigi  Pirandello,’ 
edited  by  Arthur  Livingston.  Published  and  copyright  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  Inc. 


BENITO  MUSSOLINI 


BENITO  MUSSOLINI  was  born  on  July  29,  1883,  at  Varano  di 
Costa,  a  hamlet  in  the  county  of  Predappio  in  the  northeast  of  Italy. 
His  father  was  a  blacksmith  and  his  mother  a  primary-school  teacher. 
He  went  himself  to  a  normal  school,  obtained  a  diploma,  and  taught  for  a 
year  at  Gualtieri,  in  the  province  of  Reggio  Emilia.  But  he  shared  his  father’s 
socialistic  opinions,  and  making  his  way  to  Switzerland  he  studied  social  science 
under  Pareto  at  Lausanne.  Returning  to  Italy  he  enlisted  in  a  Bersaglieri 
regiment  at  Verona,  having  already  a  reputation  as  a  restless  radical.  After 
finishing  his  military  service  he  taught  again  for  a  while  but  soon  gave  it  up 
for  journalism,  and  in  1912,  when  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Avanti,  which  was  then  the  only  daily  of  the  Socialist 
party  and  was  published  at  Milan.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War 
in  19x4  he  advocated  the  intervention  of  Italy  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  ceased 
to  be  editor  of  the  Avanti,  and  severed  his  official  connection  with  the  Socialist 
party.  A  little  later  he  founded  the  Popolo  d’ltalia,  of  which  he  is  still 
director,  with  his  brother  Arnaldo  as  the  present  publisher.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  became  associated  with  the  Fascisti,  revolutionary  spirits  who 
believed  in  Italian  intervention  on  the  side  of  France  and  England.  When 
their  immediate  aim  was  accomplished  by  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the 
War  on  May  24,  1915,  Mussolini  immediately  volunteered  for  active  service 
and  became  again  a  private  in  a  Bersaglieri  regiment.  He  was  seriously 
wounded  in  the  hard-bitten  struggles  in  the  Carso  in  1917  and  underwent 
twenty-seven  operations.  After  many  months  in  the  hospital,  while  still  walk¬ 
ing  on  crutches  he  resumed  his  place  in  the  office  of  the  Popolo  d’ltalia,  which 
took  a  leading  part  in  directing  public  opinion  at  the  end  of  the  War.  The 
first  expenses  of  organizing  the  Fascisti  movement,  amounting  to  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  lire,  were  covered  by  the  feeble  resources  of  that  newspaper,  and  Mus¬ 
solini  was  a  Fascist  candidate  at  the  election  of  November  1919,  at  which  he 
and  his  comrades  were  completely  beaten.  Meanwhile  D’Annunzio  was  in 
Fiume  and  Mussolini  went  by  airplane  to  consult  with  him  there.  Returning  to 
Florence  he  continued  the  campaign  against  Bolshevism.  Then  ensued  the 
bitter  struggle  which  culminated  in  the  March  on  Rome  in  the  fall  of  1922. 
The  rest  of  Mussolini’s  career  is  a  part  not  only  of  Italian  but  of  international 
history,  and  our  readers  are  privileged  in  the  opportunity  to  peruse  the  follow¬ 
ing  accounts  of  its  main  incidents  and  policies  in  Mussolini’s  own  words. 
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THE  MARCH  ON  ROME 

FRIENDS  and  enemies  both  looked  only  toward  Fascism.  It  was  the 
one  element  that  sparked  interest  in  the  life  of  the  Italian  people. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  lead  the  black  shirts  myself.  I  already 
had  crystallized  my  determination  to  march  on  Rome. 

The  situation  admitted  of  no  other  solution. 

I  called  to  Milan  on  October  16  [1922]  a  general  who  had  special  fitness 
and  who  was  saturated  by  real  Fascist  faith.  I  made  a  scheme  of  military  and 
political  organization  on  the  model  of  the  old  Roman  legions.  The  Fascisti 
were  divided  by  me  into  "  principi  ”  and  "  triari.”  We  created,  after  con¬ 
ferring  with  the  high  leaders,  a  slogan,  a  uniform,  and  a  watchword.  I  knew 
perfectly  the  Fascist  and  anti-Fascist  situation  in  every  region  of  Italy.  I  could 
march  on  Rome  along  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  deviating  toward  Umbria.  From 
the  south  the  compact  formations  of  Apulia  and  Naples  could  join  me.  The 
only  obstacle  was  a  hostile  zone,  which  centered  in  Ancona.  I  called  Arpinati 
and  other  lieutenants  of  Fascism  and  ordered  them  to  free  Ancona  from 
social-communist  domination.  The  town,  which  was  known  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  anarchists,  was  conquered  by  maneuvers  carried  out  in  perfect  military 
fashion.  There  were  some  dead  and  wounded.  Too  bad!  But  now  the  remnants 
of  the  anti-Fascist  forces  were  destroyed.  Anti-Fascism  was  now  concentrated 
in  Rome;  it  was  driven  back  to  its  barrack  on  Montecitorio,  where  parliament 
sat. 

A  new  sunshine  broke  over  the  multitudes  of  our  provinces.  We  could  all 
breathe  with  full  lungs.  The  brave  effort  of  Fascism  was  now  rising  with  the 
flood  tide  of  its  full  efficiency.  Critics  of  reputation,  historians  of  wide-world 
fame,  studious  people  from  every  part  of  the  earth  were  beginning  to  regard 
with  quickening  interest  the  movement  I  had  created  and  dominated  and 
was  leading  toward  victory. 

While  I  was  penning  some  editorials  against  representatives  of  the  sceptics, 
I  wrote:  "  Fascism  is  today  in  the  first  stage  of  its  life:  the  one  of  Christ.  Don’t 
be  in  a  hurry;  the  one  of  Saint  Paul  will  come.” 

I  was  preparing  then  every  minute  the  details  of  the  conquest  of  Rome  and 
of  power.  I  was  certainly  not  moved  by  any  mirage  of  personal  power,  nor  by 
any  other  allurement,  nor  by  a  desire  for  egotistical  political  domination. 

I  have  always  had  a  vision  of  life  which  was  altruistic.  I  have  groped  in 
the  dark  for  theories,  but  I  groped  not  to  relieve  myself,  but  to  bring  some¬ 
thing  to  others.  I  have  fought,  but  not  for  my  advantage,  indirect  or  im¬ 
mediate.  I  have  aimed  for  the  supreme  advantages  of  my  nation.  I  desired 
finally  that  Fascism  should  rule  Italy  for  her  glory  and  her  good  fortune. 
I  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  discuss  all  the  measures,  even  some  of  the 
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most  simple,  that  I  took  in  this  period.  Some  are  of  political  and  secret  char¬ 
acter  about  which  reserve  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  Popolo  d’ltalia,  my 
paper,  without  attracting  too  much  attention  from  outsiders  and  from  my 
enemies,  had  become  the  headquarters  of  the  spiritual  and  material  preparation 
for  the  March  on  Rome.  It  was  the  hub  of  our  thought  and  action.  The 
military  and  the  political  forces  both  obeyed  my  command.  I  weighed  all  the 
plans  and  proposals.  Having  made  my  own  plan  at  last  I  gave  the  necessary 
orders.  Then  there  began  extensive  preparatory  maneuvers,  such  as  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Trento,  of  Ancona,  and  of  Bolzano  —  places  which  might  threaten 
our  strategy. 

I  wanted  to  inform  myself  about  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Fascisti,  about 
their  efficiency  and  their  determination.  Accordingly  I  went  to  make  four 
important  speeches  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  In  those  speeches  I  set  forth 
the  policies  of  tomorrow.  I  defined  the  ultimate  goal  of  Fascism.  It  was 
candidly  stated.  It  was  the  conquest  of  power.  I  didn’t  want  to  ingratiate 
myself  with  the  masses.  I  have  always  spoken  with  naked  candor  and  even 
with  brutality  to  the  multitudes.  That  is  a  distinct  contrast  to  the  contemptible 
courtship  made  for  their  favor  by  the  political  parties  of  every  time  and 
every  land. 

On  September  17,  1922,  for  instance,  one  month  before  the  March  on 
Rome,  I  wrote  that  it  was  necessary  to  "  throw  down,  from  the  altars  erected 
by  the  '  Demos,’  His  Holiness  the  Mass!  ” 

The  Fascisti  meetings  which  I  attended  were  held  in  Udine,  which  is  in 
northern  Italy,  in  Cremona,  which  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  in  industrial 
Milan,  and  in  Naples,  the  center  of  southern  Italy.  I  wanted  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  those  districts,  each  with  a  nobility  of  its  own.  I 
was  acclaimed  as  a  conqueror  and  a  saviour.  This  flattered  me,  but  be  sure 
that  it  did  not  make  me  proud.  I  felt  stronger,  and  yet  realized  the  more 
that  I  faced  mountains  of  responsibility.  In  those  four  cities,  so  different  and 
so  far  one  from  the  other,  I  saw  the  same  light!  I  had  with  me  the  honest, 
the  good,  the  pure,  the  sincere  soul  of  the  Italian  people! 

I  assembled  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Fasci  Italiani  di  Combattimento 
—  the  Bundles  of  Fight  —  and  we  came  to  an  accord  on  the  outlines  of  the 
movement,  which  was  to  lead  the  black  shirts  triumphantly  along  the  sacred 
roads  to  Rome. 

Speaking  in  those  days  at  the  Circolo  Sciesa  of  Milan  I  said  to  my  trusted 
men  that  we  finally  had  come  to  the  "  sad  sunset  of  Liberalism,  and  to  the 
Fascist-dawn  of  a  new  Italy.” 

And  now  we  were  on  the  eve  of  the  historic  march  on  the  Eternal  City. 

Having  completed  my  survey  and  estimate  of  conditions  in  the  provinces, 
having  listened  to  the  reports  of  the  various  chiefs  of  the  black  shirts,  having 
selected  the  plans  of  action  and  having  determined  in  a  general  way  upon  the 
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most  favorable  moment,  I  called  together  in  Florence  the  chiefs  of  the  Fascist 
movement  and  of  the  squads  of  action.  There  were  Michele  Bianchi,  De 
Bono,  Italo  Balbo,  Giuriati,  and  various  others.  Some  one  at  that  quiet  con¬ 
ference  suggested  the  mobilization  of  the  black  shirts  for  November  4,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Victory.  I  rejected  that  proposal,  for  it  would  have  spoiled 
a  day  of  commemoration  by  introducing  the  element  of  revolutionary  activity. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  our  movement  the  full  advantage  of  opportunity 
and  to  make  it  spark  and  detonate.  It  was  necessary  to  weigh,  besides  the 
military  aspects,  the  political  effects  and  values.  We  had  to  consider,  finally, 
the  painful  possibility  of  a  violent  suppression,  or  a  failure  spreading  from 
some  slip  to  all  of  our  plans.  We  were  obliged  to  determine  beforehand 
all  the  hows  and  whens,  the  details  of  the  means,  with  what  men  and  with 
what  aims  the  Fascist  assault  could  most  wisely  be  launched. 

The  Fascist  meeting  in  Naples,  which  was  advertised  as  our  second  great 
congress,  with  its  display  of  discipline  and  of  speech-making,  served  to  hide 
the  beginnings  of  the  real  mobilization.  At  a  fixed  moment  the  squads  of 
action  of  all  Italy  were  to  be  in  arms.  They  would  have  to  occupy  the  vital 
nerve  centers  —  the  cities,  and  the  post  offices,  the  prefectures,  police  head¬ 
quarters,  railroad  stations,  and  military  barracks. 

Detachments  of  Fascisti  were  to  march  along  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  toward 
Rome,  led  by  chiefs,  all  of  them  brave  former  officers.  The  same  movement 
was  to  take  place  on  the  Adriatic  side,  from  which  direction  was  to  be 
launched  on  Rome  the  strength  of  the  low  Romagna,  Marche,  and  Abruzzi 
districts.  That  plan  required  that  we  should  free  Ancona  from  the  social- 
communist  dominion.  This  had  been  done.  From  middle  Italy  the  squadrons 
already  mobilized  for  the  meeting  at  Naples  were  also  to  be  directed  upon 
Rome.  They  were  supported  by  groups  of  Fascist  cavalry  under  the  command 
of  Caradonna. 

The  moment  the  Fascist  mobilization  and  campaign  were  decided  and 
actually  began  operation,  martial  law,  the  stern  rules  and  orders  of  Fascism 
both  for  officers  and  privates,  were  to  be  enforced. 

The  political  powers  of  our  "  National  Directorate  ”  were  turned  over  to  a 
military  quadrumvirate  of  action  in  the  persons  of  Generals  De  Bono,  De 
Vecchi,  Italo  Balbo,  and  Michele  Bianchi.  I  presided  over  the  quadrumvirate 
and  I  was  the  Duce  (the  leader)  and  had  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
work  of  the  four  men  —  a  responsibility  for  which  I  was  fully  pledged  not 
only  to  the  Fascisti  but  to  Italy. 

We  selected  as  general  concentration  headquarters  the  town  of  Perugia, 
capital  of  Umbria,  where  many  roads  flow  to  a  center  and  from  which  it  is 
easy  to  reach  Rome.  In  case  of  military  and  political  failure  we  could,  by 
crossing  the  Apennine  range,  retire  to  the  Valley  of  the  Po.  In  any  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  of  history  that  zone  has  always  been  properly  considered 
the  keystone  of  any  situation.  There  our  domination  was  absolute  and  undis- 
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puted.  We  selected  the  watchword;  we  fixed  the  details  of  the  action.  Every¬ 
thing  had  to  be  reported  to  me  —  in  the  offices  of  the  Popolo  d’ltalia.  Trusted 
Fascist  messengers  wove  webs  like  scurrying  spiders.  All  day  long  I  was 
issuing  the  necessary  orders.  I  wrote  the  proclamation  which  was  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  country  on  the  eve  of  action.  We  knew  from  very  faithful 
unforgettable  friends  that  the  army,  unless  exceptional  circumstances  arose, 
would  maintain  itself  on  a  ground  of  amiable  neutrality. 

At  the  historic  congress  at  Naples,  after  my  opening  speech,  which  traced 
the  outlines  of  the  Fascist  action  in  the  state  and  assigned  to  Naples  the  title 
"  Queen  of  the  Mediterranean,”  the  general  discussion  continued  in  academic 
tone,  without  a  definite  aim  except  that  of  gaining  time.  The  leader  in  that 
dissembling  and  sham  discussion  was  Michele  Bianchi,  one  of  the  quadrum- 
virate  for  the  march  on  Rome.  At  that  time  he  had  already  revealed  a  notable 
political  mind.  De  Bono  and  Balbo,  who  had  great  authority  over  the  squad¬ 
rons  of  action,  joined  the  general  headquarters  in  Perugia. 

I  went  from  the  adjourned  congress  back  to  Milan.  During  the  trip  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  many  friends  and  to  make  additional  preparations.  I  had 
important  conversations  regarding  that  particular  drive  which  had  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  in  Milan,  as  in  other  centers  of  the  Lombardy  district.  In  order  not 
to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  police,  for  I  was  always  surrounded  by  spies, 
I  assumed  the  attitude  of  an  indifferent  person  without  a  worry  or  trouble 
in  the  world.  This  was  somewhat  difficult,  for  I  had  to  spend  precious  time  in 
trying  the  speed  of  a  new  car,  and  in  other  workaday  comings  and  goings. 
In  the  evenings  I  went  to  the  theaters.  I  pretended  to  have  a  great  spirit  of 
activity  in  my  editorial  writing  and  newspaper  management. 

But  suddenly,  when  I  knew  that  everything  was  ready,  I  issued  from 
Milan,  through  the  Popo'lo  d’ltalia,  by  means  of  independent  publications, 
and  through  the  correspondents  of  all  the  Italian  newspapers,  my  proclamation 
of  revolution.  It  had  been  signed  by  the  quadrumvirate.  Here  is  the  text  of 
the  memorable  document: 

"  Fascisti!  Italians! 

"  The  time  for  determined  battle  has  come!  Four  years  ago  at  this  season 
the  national  army  loosed  the  final  offensive  which  brought  it  to  Victory.  Today 
the  army  of  the  black  shirts  again  takes  possession  of  that  Victory,  which 
has  been  mutilated,  and,  going  directly  to  Rome,  brings  Victory  again  to 
the  glory  of  that  Capitol.  From  now  on  principi  and  triari  are  mobil¬ 
ized.  The  martial  law  of  Fascism  now  becomes  a  fact.  By  order  of  the  Duce 
all  the  military,  political,  and  administrative  functions  of  the  party  manage¬ 
ment  are  taken  over  by  a  secret  Quadrumvirate  of  Action  with  dictatorial 
powers. 

"  The  army,  the  reserve  and  safeguard  of  the  Nation,  must  not  take  part 
in  this  struggle.  Fascism  renews  its  highest  homage  given  to  the  Army  of 
Vittorio  Veneto.  Fascism,  furthermore,  does  not  march  against  the  police,  but 
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against  a  political  class  both  cowardly  and  imbecile,  which  in  four  long  years 
has  not  been  able  to  give  a  Government  to  the  Nation.  Those  who  form  the 
productive  class  must  know  that  Fascism  wants  to  impose  nothing  more  than 
order  and  discipline  upon  the  Nation  and  to  help  to  raise  the  strength  which 
will  renew  progress  and  prosperity.  The  people  who  work  in  the  fields  and  in 
the  factories,  those  who  work  in  the  railroads  or  in  offices,  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Fascist  Government.  Their  just  rights  will  be  protected.  We  will  even 
be  generous  with  unarmed  adversaries. 

"  Fascism  draws  its  sword  to  cut  the  multiple  Gordian  knots  which  tie  and 
burden  Italian  life.  We  call  God  and  the  spirit  of  our  five  hundred  thousand 
dead  to  witness  that  only  one  impulse  sends  us  on,  that  only  one  passion  burns 
within  us  —  the  impulse  and  the  passion  to  contribute  to  the  safety  and  great¬ 
ness  of  our  Country. 

"  Fascisti  of  all  Italy! , 

"Stretch  forth  like  Romans  your  spirits  and  your  sinews!  We  must  win. 
We  will. 

"  Long  live  Italy!  Long  live  Fascism! 

"  The  Quadrumvirate  ” 

At  night  there  reached  me  the  first  news  of  bloody  clashes  in  Cremona, 
Alessandria,  and  Bologna,  and  of  the  assaults  on  munition  factories  and  upon 
military  barracks.  I  had  composed  my  proclamation  in  a  very  short  and  re¬ 
sounding  form;  it  had  impressed  the  whole  of  the  Italian  people.  Our  life  was 
suddenly  brought  into  an  ardent  atmosphere  of  revolution.  News  of  the 
struggles  that  were  taking  place  in  the  various  cities,  sometimes  exaggerated 
by  the  imaginations  of  reporters,  gave  a  dramatic  touch  to  the  revolution. 
Responsible  elements  of  the  country  asserted  that  as  a  result  of  this  movement 
there  would  at  last  be  a  government  able  to  rule  and  to  command  respect. 
The  great  mass  of  the  population,  however,  looked  out  astonished,  as  it  were, 
from  their  windows. 

None  of  the  subversive  or  liberal  chiefs  showed  himself.  All  went  into 
their  holes,  inspired  only  by  fear.  They  understood  quite  thoroughly  that 
this  was  the  striking  of  our  hour.  Everyone  felt  sure  that  the  struggle  of 
Fascism  would  have  a  victorious  outcome.  I  could  sense  this  even  from  far 
away.  The  air  was  full  of  it.  The  wind  spoke  of  it.  The  rain  brought  it  down. 
The  earth  drank  it  in. 

I  put  on  the  black  shirt.  I  barricaded  the  Popolo  d’ltalia.  In  the  livid  and 
gray  morning  Milan  had  a  new  and  fantastic  appearance.  Pauses  and  sudden 
silences  gave  one  the  sensation  of  certain  great  hours  that  come  and  go  in  the 
course  of  history. 

Frowning  battalions  of  Royal  Guards  scouted  the  city  and  the  monotonous 
rhythm  of  their  feet  sounded  ominous  echoes  in  the  almost  deserted  streets. 

The  public  services  functioned  on  a  reduced  and  meager  scale.  The 
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assaults  of  the  Fascisti  against  the  barracks  and  on  the  post  offices  were 
cause  for  fusillades  of  shots,  which  gave  to  the  city  a  sinister  echo  of  civil 
war. 

I  had  provided  the  offices  of  my  newspaper  with  everything  needful  for 
defense  against  attack.  I  knew  that  if  the  government  authorities  desired  to 
give  a  proof  of  their  strength  they  would  have  directed  their  first  violent 
assault  at  the  Popolo  d’ltalia.  In  fact,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
I  saw  trained  upon  the  offices  and  upon  me  the  ugly  muzzles  of  the  mitrail¬ 
leuses.  There  was  a  rapid  exchange  of  shots.  I  had  my  rifle  charged  and  went 
down  to  defend  the  doors.  The  neighbors  had  barricaded  entrances  and 
windows  and  were  begging  for  protection. 

During  the  firing  bullets  whistled  around  my  ears. 

A  major  of  the  Royal  Guard  finally  asked  for  a  truce  in  order  to  talk  with 
me.  After  a  brief  initial  conversation,  we  agreed  that  the  Royal  Guard  should 
withdraw  as  far  as  two  hundred  meters  and  that  the  mitrailleuses  were  to  be 
removed  from  the  middle  of  the  street  and  placed  at  a  crossing  of  the  street, 
about  a  hundred  meters  away.  With  that  sort  of  armistice  began  for  me  the 
day  of  October  28! 

At  night  a  group  of  deputies,  senators,  and  political  men  of  Milan,  the 
best-known  and  most  responsible  figures  of  the  Lombard  parliamentary 
world  —  among  whom  were  senators  Conti,  Crespi,  and  the  deputy  De  Capi- 
tani  —  came  to  the  offices  of  the  Popolo  d’ltalia  to  ask  me  to  desist  from 
a  struggle  which  they  asserted  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  violent,  grave,  and 
reprehensible  civil  war.  They  proposed  to  me  a  sort  of  armistice  and  a  truce 
with  the  central  government.  Perhaps  a  ministerial  crisis  might  save,  they 
said,  the  situation  and  the  country. 

I  smiled  back  at  the  parliamentarians  because  of  their  innocence.  I  answered 
them  in  words  like  these: 

"  Dear  sirs,  there  is  not  the  slightest  question  of  any  partial  or  total  crisis 
or  of  substitution  of  one  ministry  for  another.  The  game  I  have  undertaken 
has  a  wider  and  more  serious  character.  For  three  years  we  have  lived  in  a 
caldron  boiling  with  small  battles  and  devastations.  This  time  I  will  not  lay 
down  weapons  until  a  full  victory  is  concluded.  It  is  time  to  change  the  di¬ 
rection  not  only  of  the  government,  but  also  of  the  whole  of  Italian  life. 
There  is  no  question  of  a  struggle  of  parties  in  parliament,  but  here  is  a 
question  —  we  want  to  know  if  we  Italians  are  able  to  live  an  autonomous 
life  or  are  to  be  slaves  of  our  own  weakness,  not  only  toward  foreign  nations, 
but  also  in  our  own  affairs?  War  is  declared!  We  will  carry  it  to  the  bitter 
end.  Do  you  see  these  communications?  Well,  the  struggle  is  blazing  all  over 
Italy.  Youth  is  in  arms.  I  am  rated  as  a  leader  who  precedes  and  not  one  who 
follows.  I  will  not  humiliate  with  arbitration  this  page  of  the  marvelous 
resurrection  of  Italian  youth.  I  tell  you  that  it  is  the  last  chapter.  It  will  fulfil 
the  traditions  of  our  country.  It  cannot  die  in  a  compromise.” 
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I  then  showed  my  visitors  a  letter,  which  I  had  received  at  dawn  from 
Commander  Gabriele  d’Annunzio.  I  had  sent  a  brief  message  to  the  redeemer 
of  Fiume,  who  had  been  with  us  since  the  first  moments  of  the  darkest  struggle. 
It  was  brought  to  him  by  the  Generals  Giampietro  and  Douhet,  and  Eugenio 
Coselschi.  D’Annunzio,  toward  whom  some  vague  hopes  of  the  politicians 
had  vainly  turned,  had  immediately  answered  in  these  terms: 

"  Dear  Mussolini: 

"  I  received  tonight  the  three  messengers,  after  a  hard  day  of  work. 

"  In  this  book,  so  many  times  interrupted,  are  gathered  the  truths  that  the 
one-eyed  man  discovers  in  retirement  and  meditation.  I  think  that  Italian 
youth  must  now  recognize  them  and  follow  them  with  purified  heart. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  gather  together  all  the  sincere  forces  and  start  them 
toward  the  great  goals  that  are  fixed  for  Italy  by  her  eternal  destinies. 

"  From  virile  patience  and  not  from  restless  impatience  will  salvation  come 
to  us. 

"  The  messengers  will  tell  you  my  thoughts  and  my  intentions,  free  from 
all  vague  colorings. 

"  The  King  knows  that  I  am  still  the  most  faithful  and  eager  soldier  of 
Italy. 

"  Let  him  stand  against  the  adverse  destinies,  which  must  be  faced  and 
defeated. 

"  Victory  has  the  light  eyes  of  Pallas. 

"  Do  not  blindfold  her. 

rr  Sine  strage  vincit  [She  conquers  without  destruction], 

fr  Strepitu  sine  ullo  [Without  any  noise]. 

"  Gabriele  d’Annunzio  ” 

After  having  read  the  letter  of  D’Annunzio  to  these  Lombard  politicians 
I  sent  them  away  with  the  declaration  that  if  I  was  left  with  only  one  man, 
or  indeed  all  alone,  I  would  not  abandon  the  fight  until  I  had  obtained  the 
final  decisive  ends  as  I  had  outlined  them  to  my  associates. 

The  logical  clearness,  the  stout,  rigorous,  coherent  reasons  I  had  given 
impressed  those  who  had  come  to  offer  conciliation,  compromise,  concessions. 

I  think  that  one  of  them  must  have  immediately  sped  off  to  inform  the 
premier,  Facta,  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  me. 

Poor  Facta,  instead  of  being  preoccupied  with  his  shortcomings,  was  wonder¬ 
ing  how  and  to  whom  he  could  announce  this  real  crisis  among  the  sham 
crises.  The  chamber  was  closed  at  that  time.  Where  could  he  turn? 

Anyone  can  see  that  in  all  events,  even  in  solemn  events,  the  grotesque  and 
the  ludicrous  are  always  to  be  found,  and  sometimes  prosper  under  the  very 
shadow  of  great  and  tragic  happenings. 
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The  last  of  the  Liberal  governments  of  Italy  wanted  to  make  its  final 
gesture.  It  addressed  to  the  country  a  declaration  phrased  in  the  following 
terms: 

"  Seditious  manifestations  are  appearing  in  some  of  the  Italian  provinces, 
brought  about  in  such  a  way  as  to  hamper  the  normal  functioning  of  the 
powers  of  the  State,  and  are  of  such  nature  as  to  throw  the  Country  into 
serious  trouble. 

"  The  Government  has  tried  its  utmost  to  reach  an  agreement,  with  the 
hope  of  bringing  back  peace  to  all  minds  and  to  assure  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  crisis.  Facing,  however,  a  revolutionary  attempt,  it  has  the  duty 
of  maintaining  public  order  by  any  means  and  at  any  price.  Even  though  its 
resignations  have  been  presented,  it  will  fulfil  this  duty  for  the  safety  of 
citizens  and  the  safety  of  free  constitutional  institutions. 

"  Meanwhile  the  citizens  must  maintain  their  calm  and  must  have  faith 
in  the  measures  of  public  security  that  have  been  adopted. 

"Long  live  Italy!  Long  live  the  King! 

"  Signed:  Facta,  Schanzer,  Amendola,  Taddei, 
Alessio,  Bertone,  Paratore,  Soleri,  De 
Vito,  Anile,  Riccio,  Bertini,  Rossi,  Dello 
Sbarba,  Fulci,  Luciani.” 

At  the  same  time  the  ministers,  considering  the  situation  created  in  the 
country,  put  their  portfolios  at  the  disposition  of  the  president  of  the  council, 
Facta.  This  man  sought  advice  from  several  friends  in  Rome.  As  a  result  he 
offered  a  decree  to  proclaim  martial  law,  which  the  King,  in  his  profound 
wisdom,  flatly  refused  to  sign. 

The  Sovereign  understood  that  the  revolution  of  the  black  shirts  was  the 
conclusion  of  three  years  of  struggle  and  of  fighting;  he  understood  that 
only  with  the  victory  of  one  party  could  we  reach  pacification  and  that  order 
and  progress  in  civil  life  which  are  essential  to  the  harmony  of  the  Italian 
people. 

Out  of  respect  for  the  most  orthodox  constitutional  forms,  the  King  allowed 
Facta  to  follow  the  rules  of  the  Constitution.  We  had  then  resignations, 
designations,  consultations,  communications,  charges,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
At  this  moment  came  a  sinister  maneuver  that  impressed  me  as  being  ominous. 
The  National  party  of  the  right,  which  had  a  great  similarity  of  outlook 
with  the  Fascisti,  although  it  had  not  the  same  system  of  campaign,  advanced 
some  singular  claims  by  means  of  emissaries. 

The  National  right  asserted  in  fact  that  it  was  the  keystone  of  the  situation. 
Salandra,  who  was  the  most  typical  representative  of  the  group,  was  disposed 
to  sacrifice  himself  and  to  take  upon  his  back  the  cross  of  power.  This  was 
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to  be  understood  as  an  aid  for  the  Fascisti.  I  protested  energetically  against 
such  a  solution,  which  would  have  perpetuated  compromise  and  error.  Fascism 
was  under  arms,  it  was  dominating  the  centers  of  national  life,  it  had  a  very 
well-defined  aim,  it  had  followed  deliberately  an  extra-parliamentary  path  and 
it  could  not  allow  its  victory  to  be  mutilated  or  adulterated  in  such  a  manner. 
That  was  my  exact  answer  to  the  mediators  of  the  union  between  the  National 
right  and  Fascism.  No  compromise! 

The  struggle  continued  with  the  objectives  I  had  mapped  out.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  pages  of  an  autobiography  to  present  the  entire  picture  of  the 
revolutionary  events  in  those  days.  I  distinctly  remember  that  with  every  hour 
that  passed  I  had  more  poignantly  the  sensation  of  triumphantly  dominating 
the  Italian  political  situation.  The  adversaries  were  confused,  scattered,  speech¬ 
less.  The  Fascisti  in  compact  files  were  already  near  the  gates  of  Rome  and 
were  expecting  me  to  go  to  the  head  of  their  military  formations  to  march  with 
them  into  the  Capital. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  I  received  a  very  urgent  telephone  call  from 
Rome  on  behalf  of  the  Quirinal.  General  Cittadini,  first  aide-de-camp  of  His 
Majesty  the  King,  asked  me  very  kindly  to  go  to  Rome  because  the  King, 
having  examined  the  situation,  wanted  to  charge  me  with  forming  a  ministry. 
I  thanked  General  Cittadini  for  his  kindness,  but  I  asked  him  to  give  me 
the  same  communication  by  telegram.  One  knows  that  the  telephone  may  play 
dirty  tricks  at  times.  General  Cittadini,  after  having  first  objected  that  my 
request  was  not  usual  under  the  Court  regulations,  took  into  consideration  the 
abnormal  and  informal  situation,  and  agreed  to  send  me  the  same  invitation 
by  telegram.  In  fact  after  a  few  hours  an  urgent  message  arrived.  It  was  of 
a  personal  character. 

This  was  it: 

"  On.  Mussolini,  Milan, 

"  His  Majesty  the  King  asks  you  to  come  immediately  to  Rome,  for  he 
wishes  to  offer  you  the  responsibility  of  forming  a  Ministry.  With  respect, 

"  General  Cittadini  ” 

This  was  not  yet  victory,  but  the  progress  made  was  considerable.  I  com¬ 
municated  directly  with  the  headquarters  of  the  revolution  in  Perugia  and 
with  the  various  commands  of  the  black  shirts  in  Milan.  I  gave  out,  by  means 
of  an  extra  edition  of  the  Popolo  d’ltalia,  the  news  of  the  command  I  had 
received. 

I  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  nervous  tension.  Night  after  night  I  had  been 
kept  awake,  giving  orders,  following  the  compact  columns  of  the  Fascisti, 
restricting  the  battle  to  the  knightly  practices  of  Fascism. 

A  period  of  greater  responsibilities  was  about  to  begin  for  me;  I  must  not 
fail  in  my  duty  or  in  my  aims.  I  gathered  all  my  strength  to  my  aid,  I  invoked 
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the  memory  of  the  dead,  I  asked  the  assistance  of  God,  I  called  upon  the 
faithful  living  to  assist  me  in  the  great  task  that  confronted  me. 

That  night  of  October  31,  1922,  I  left  the  direction  of  the  Popolo  d’ltalia 
and  turned  my  fighting  journal  over  to  my  brother,  Arnaldo.  In  the  number 
of  November  1  I  published  the  following  declaration: 

"  From  now  on  the  direction  of  the  Popolo  d’ltalia  is  intrusted  to  Arnaldo 
Mussolini. 

"  I  thank  and  salute  with  brotherly  love  all  the  editors,  collaborators,  cor¬ 
respondents,  employees,  workers,  all  those  who  have  assiduously  and  faithfully 
labored  with  me  for  the  life  of  this  paper  and  for  love  of  our  Country. 

"Rome,  October  30,  1922. 

"  Mussolini  ” 

I  parted  with  regret  from  the  paper  that  had  been  the  most  constant  and 
potent  factor  in  our  victory.  I  must  add  that  my  brother,  Arnaldo,  has  been 
able  to  maintain  the  editorship  with  dignity  and  capacity. 

When  I  had  intrusted  the  paper  to  my  brother  I  was  off  for  Rome.  To  the 
zealous  people  who  wanted  to  get  me  a  special  train  to  go  to  Rome  to  confer 
with  the  King,  I  said  that  for  me  a  compartment  in  the  usual  train  was  quite 
enough.  Engines  and  coal  should  not  be  wasted.  Economize!  That  is  the  first 
and  acid  test  of  a  true  man  of  government.  And  after  all  I  could  only  enter 
Rome  at  the  head  of  my  black  shirts,  then  camping  at  Santa  Marinella  in  the 
atmosphere  and  the  shining  rays  of  the  Capital. 

The  news  of  my  departure  sped  all  over  Italy.  In  every  station  where 
the  train  stopped  I  found  a  gathering  of  the  Fascisti  and  of  the  masses  who 
wanted  to  bring  me,  even  through  the  pouring  rain,  their  cheers  and  their 
good-will. 

Leaving  Milan  was  painful.  That  city  had  given  me  a  home  for  ten  years; 
to  me  it  had  been  prodigal  in  the  satisfaction  it  had  afforded;  it  had  supported 
me  in  every  stress;  it  had  baptized  the  most  wonderful  squads  of  action  of 
Fascism;  it  had  been  the  scene  of  historical  political  struggles.  Now  I  was 
leaving  it,  called  by  destiny  and  by  a  greater  task.  All  Milan  knew  of  my 
going,  and  I  felt  that  even  in  the  feeling  of  joy  for  a  departure  that  was  a 
symbol  of  victory,  there  was  also  a  shade  of  sadness. 

But  this  was  not  the  hour  for  sentimentality.  It  was  the  time  for  quick,  sure 
decisions.  After  the  kisses  and  farewells  of  my  family  I  said  good-by  to  many 
prominent  Milanese,  and  then  I  went  away,  speeding  into  the  night,  to  take 
counsel  with  myself,  to  refresh  my  soul,  to  listen  to  the  echoes  of  voices  of 
friends  and  to  envisage  the  wide  horizons  of  tomorrow’s  possibilities. 

The  minor  episodes  of  that  trip  and  of  those  days  are  not  important.  The 
train  brought  me  into  the  midst  of  the  Fascisti;  I  was  in  view  of  Rome  at 
Santa  Marinella.  I  reviewed  the  columns,  I  established  the  formalities  for 
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the  entrance  into  Rome.  I  established  connections  between  the  quadrumvirate 
and  the  authorities. 

My  presence  redoubled  the  great  enthusiasm.  I  read  in  the  eyes  of  those 
young  men  the  divine  smile  of  triumph  of  an  ideal.  With  such  support  I 
would  have  felt  inspired  to  challenge,  if  need  be,  not  only  the  base  Italian  ruling 
class,  but  enemies  of  any  sort  and  race. 

In  Rome  an  indescribable  welcome  awaited  me.  I  did  not  want  any  delay. 
Even  before  making  contacts  with  my  political  friends  I  motored  to  the 
Quirinal.  I  wore  a  black  shirt.  I  was  introduced  without  formalities  into  the 
presence  of  His  Majesty  the  King.  The  Stefani  agency  and  the  great  news¬ 
papers  of  the  world  gave  stilted  or  speculative  details  about  this  interview.  I 
will  limit  myself,  for  obvious  reasons  of  reserve,  to  declare  that  the  conference 
was  characterized  by  great  cordiality.  I  concealed  no  plans,  nor  did  I  fail  to 
make  plain  my  ideas  of  how  to  rule  Italy.  I  obtained  the  Sovereign’s  approba¬ 
tion.  I  took  up  lodgings  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  and  began  to  work.  First  I  made 
arrangements  with  the  general  command  of  the  army  to  bring  militia  into 
Rome  and  to  have  them  defile  in  proper  formation  in  a  review  before  the  King. 
I  gave  detailed  and  precise  orders.  One  hundred  thousand  black  shirts 
paraded  in  perfect  order  before  the  Sovereign.  They  brought  to  him  the 
homage  of  Fascist  Italy! 

THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  ILLNESS  AND  ASSASSINS 

IN  February,  1925,  I  fell  desperately  ill.  For  obvious  reasons,  and  perhaps 
because  of  exaggerated  apprehension,  any  exact  account  of  my  condition 
and  of  my  illness  was  never  given  out.  I  admit  that  the  situation  was  in  a 
certain  way  very  grave.  For  forty  days  I  could  not  come  out  of  the  house.  My 
enemies  now  put  their  great  hope  in  the  illusion,  revived  by  their  desire,  that 
my  end  was  near.  The  Fascisti,  because  of  my  silence  and  the  contradictory 
reports  that  were  circulating,  were  very  troubled.  Never,  so  much  as  then,  did 
I  understand  that  I  was  indispensable  to  my  men,  to  my  devoted  people,  to  all 
the  great  masses  of  Italian  people.  I  had  lively,  vibrating,  and  moving  mani¬ 
festations  of  solidarity,  of  devotion,  of  good-will.  The  Black  Shirts  roared 
impatiently  to  see  me. 

When  finally  at  the  end  of  March,  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Fascism,  I  appeared  healed  on  the  balcony  of  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  I  had 
in  front  of  me  all  of  Rome.  The  sight  of  me  still  thin  and  pale  stirred  deep 
emotion.  I  saluted  the  multitude  in  the  name  of  Spring,  and  among  other 
things  I  said,  "  Now  will  come  the  best!  ”  This  sentence  was  interpreted  in  a 
thousand  senses  and  aroused  a  wave  of  plaudits  and  approbation. 

The  wise  treatment  of  very  clever  doctors,  such  as  Professor  Bastianelli  and 
Professor  Marchiafava,  healed  me  completely.  Those  miserable  persons  who 
had  based  their  hopes  upon  my  illness  were  baffled.  Nothing  is  more  hateful  to 
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me  than  a  hope  that  an  illness  may  end  one’s  adversary.  I  am  more  alive  and 
stronger  than  ever  before.  I  could  repeat  what  I  said  one  day,  after  an  attempt 
against  my  life:  "  The  bullets  pass,  Mussolini  remains.” 

Another  train  of  events  which  was  to  mark  my  complex  and  difficult  exist¬ 
ence  was  the  attempts  against  my  life. 

Zaniboni  initiated  the  series.  He  was  a  vulgar  Socialist,  who  received  two 
checks  of  150,000  francs  each  from  the  Czechoslovakian  Socialists  to  lead  an 
anti-Fascist  struggle.  Naturally  Zaniboni,  a  drug  addict,  used  the  300,000 
francs  to  prepare  with  devilish  ability  for  his  attempt  against  me.  He  chose  the 
sacred  day  of  the  commemoration  of  the  victory.  He  ambushed  himself  in  a 
room  of  the  Hotel  Dragoni,  just  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  from  the 
balcony  of  which  I  usually  review  the  processions  which  pass  on  the  way  to 
the  altar  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  to  offer  their  flowers,  their  vows,  and  their 
homage. 

Having  an  Austrian  rifle  with  fine  sights,  the  fellow  could  not  miss  his  aim. 
Zaniboni,  to  avoid  being  suspected,  dressed  himself  in  the  uniform  of  a 
major  of  the  army,  and  got  ready  in  the  morning  to  accomplish  his  crime.  He 
was  discovered.  He  had  been  followed  for  a  long  time.  A  few  days  before, 
General  Capello  had  generously  given  him  money  and  advice.  Masonry  had 
made  of  him  its  ensign.  But  by  simultaneous  action,  Zaniboni,  General  Capello, 
and  various  less  important  personages  in  the  plot  were  arrested  one  hour 
before  they  planned  the  attempt. 

So  closed  the  first  chapter. 

In  1926,  in  the  month  of  April,  when  I  inaugurated  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Medicine,  a  crazy  and  megalomaniac  woman  of  English  nationality, 
exalted  by  fanaticism,  came  near  my  motor  car  and  at  close  range  fired  a 
shot  that  perforated  my  nostrils.  A  centimeter’s  difference  and  the  shot  might 
have  been  fatal.  It  was,  as  I  said,  a  mad,  hysterical  woman,  led  on  by  elements 
and  persons  never  clearly  identified. 

I  abandoned  her  to  her  destiny  by  putting  her  beyond  the  frontier,  where 
she  could  meditate  on  her  failure  and  her  folly. 

Just  after  the  occurrence,  before  my  nose  was  out  of  its  dressings,  I  was 
speaking  to  a  meeting  of  officials  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  I  felt  impelled  to  say, 
"If  I  go  forward,  follow  me;  if  I  recoil,  kill  me;  if  I  die,  avenge  me!  ” 

Another  attempt  which  might  have  had  grave  results  was  that  of  an  anar¬ 
chist,  called  Lucetti,  who  had  come  back  from  France  with  his  soul  full  of 
hate  and  envy  against  Fascism  and  against  me.  He  waited  for  me  in  the  light 
and  large  Via  Nomentana,  in  front  of  Porta  Pia.  He  was  able  to  meditate 
his  crime  in  silence.  He  had  been  eight  days  in  Rome  and  carried  powerful 
bombs.  Lucetti  recognized  my  car,  while  I  was  going  to  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  and 
as  soon  as  he  saw  it  he  hurled  at  me  the  infernal  machine,  which  hit  an  angle 
of  the  car  and  bounced  back  on  the  ground,  exploding  there  after  I  had  passed. 
I  was  not  wounded,  but  innocent  people  were  hurt  and  taken  to  the  hospital. 
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When  arrested,  the  miserable  man  could  justify  his  crazy  act  only  by  his 
anti-Fascist  hate.  I  did  not  attach  a  great  importance  to  the  episode.  Having 
to  meet  the  English  ambassador,  I  went  directly  to  the  Palazzo  Chigi  and  the 
conversation  with  the  foreign  diplomat  continued  calmly  enough  until  a  great 
popular  demonstration  in  the  streets  interrupted  us.  Only  then  the  English 
ambassador,  somewhat  amazed,  learned  of  the  attempt  against  my  life. 

The  last  attempt  was  made  on  October  31,  1926.  It  was  in  Bologna,  after 
I  had  lived  a  day  full  of  life,  enthusiasm,  and  pride. 

A  young  anarchist,  egged  on  by  secret  plotters,  at  a  moment  when  the 
whole  population  was  lined  up  for  the  salute,  came  out  from  the  ranks  and 
fired  a  gun  at  my  car.  I  was  sitting  near  the  "  Podesta  ”  of  Bologna,  Arpinati. 
The  shot  burned  my  coat,  but  again  I  was  quite  safe.  The  crowd,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  seized  by  an  impulse  of  exasperated  fury,  could  not  be  restrained.  It 
administered  summary  justice  to  the  man. 

Other  attempts  were  baffled.  The  exasperation  was  now  surpassing  any  limit. 
I  understood  that  it  was  time  to  stop  the  doleful  game  of  the  adversaries.  The 
secret  societies,  the  opposition  press,  and  deceitful  political  cults  had  only  one 
aim:  it  was  to  hit  the  chief  of  Fascism,  so  that  all  Fascism  should  be  hit.  The 
entire  movement  that  dominated  Italy  they  believed  turned  on  one  pivot,  on 
a  name,  on  a  lone  man.  All  the  adversaries,  from  the  most  hateful  ones  to  the 
most  intelligent,  from  the  slyest  ones  to  the  most  fanatical,  thought  that  the 
only  way  of  destroying  Fascism  was  to  destroy  its  chief.  The  people  themselves 
perceived  this  and  demanded  grave  punishments  for  the  criminals.  The  ex¬ 
asperated  Fascists  wanted  to  admonish  all  those  who  were  conspiring  in  the 
darkness. 

A  policy  of  force  was  absolutely  necessary.  I  took  over  the  Ministry  of 
Internal  Affairs,  and  launched  the  laws  for  the  defense  of  the  regime,  laws 
which  were  to  constitute  the  one  essential  basis  for  the  new  unified  national  life. 

I  abolished  the  subversive  press,  whose  only  function  was  to  inflame  men’s 
minds.  Provincial  commissions  sent  to  confinement  professional  subversives. 
Not  a  day  goes  by  that  we  do  not  feel  in  Italian  life  how  much  good  has  been 
wrought  by  these  measures  against  the  forces  of  disintegration,  disorder,  and 
disloyalty. 

I  must  then  conclude  that  a  strong  policy  has  yielded  really  tangible  results. 
Every  day  the  country  feels  intensely  the  identification  of  Fascism  with  the 
vital  strength  of  the  nation.  Nobody  suffers  ostracism  in  Italy;  everybody  is 
allowed  to  live  under  the  definite  regime  of  law.  Many  elements  of  the  old 
popular  subversives  understand  now  to  what  extent  a  well-regulated  life  is 
a  benefit,  not  only  for  one  class,  but  for  every  class  of  the  Italian  people.  Few 
are  those  who  are  still  confined,  and  few  are  those  who  intend  to  disobey.  As 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  I  distributed  a  circular  on  January  6,  1927,  to  the 
Prefects,  in  which  I  pointed  out  what  their  duty  in  regard  to  the  population 
must  be. 
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A  new  sense  of  justice,  of  serious  purpose,  of  harmony  and  concord  guides 
now  the  destinies  of  all  the  peoples  and  classes  of  Italy.  There  are  neither 
vexations  nor  violence,  but  there  is  exaltation  of  what  is  good  and  exaltation 
of  the  virtue  of  heroism.  In  every  class,  among  all  citizens,  nothing  is  done 
against  the  state,  nothing  is  done  outside  the  state. 

Many  have  finally  opened  their  eyes  to  this  serene  and  severe  truth;  the 
Italians  feel  themselves  of  one  fraternity  in  a  great  work  of  justice.  The  sense 
of  duty,  the  necessity  of  action,  the  manner  of  civil  life  mark  now  an  intense 
reawakening.  The  old  parties  are  forever  dead.  In  Fascism  politics  is  fused 
into  a  living  moral  reality;  it  is  a  faith.  It  is  one  of  those  spiritual  forces 
which  renovates  the  history  of  great  and  enduring  peoples. 

GOVERNMENTAL  POLICIES  OF  FASCIST  ITALY 

TFIE  foreign  policy  of  Italy  as  directed  by  me  has  been  simple,  under¬ 
standable,  and  rests  on  these  main  points: 

First,  mine  is  a  policy  of  peace.  It  is  founded  not  upon  words, 
gestures,  and  mere  paper  transactions,  but  comes  from  an  elevated  national 
prestige  and  from  a  whole  network  of  agreements  and  treaties  which  cement 
harmony  between  peoples. 

Second,  I  have  not  made  any  specific  alliances  with  the  great  powers.  In¬ 
stead,  I  have  negotiated  a  series  of  treaties  which  show  a  clear  and  decisive 
will  to  assure  to  Italy  a  prosperity  in  its  relations  with  all  nations,  especially 
with  those  of  great  historical  importance,  such  as  England. 

Nor  have  I  failed  to  work  out  a  whole  series  of  treaties  with  minor  powers, 
so  that  Italian  influence  could  have  its  part  in  general  progress.  Albania  is  one 
case.  Hungary  and  Turkey  are  others.  To  assure  harmony  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  I  have  established  accord  with  Spain;  to  make  possible  a  greater 
development  of  our  industries  and  of  our  foreign  trade,  I  resumed  independent 
commercial  relations  with  Russia. 

Stupid  indeed  are  those  who  fail  to  see  that  I  have  taken  a  serene,  respectful 
attitude,  but  not  a  humble  one.  The  League  of  Nations  and  some  of  the 
diplomacy  inspired  by  the  Locarno  treaty  are  witnesses  of  that.  I  made 
reservations,  after  meditated  discussions,  and  because  of  my  well-grounded 
beliefs  regarding  the  disarmament  pacts,  I  noticed  some  absurdities  in 
them. 

I  have  bettered  and  completed  the  consular  organization  and  I  have  put  in 
it  a  series  of  new  men  born  with  and  grown  out  of  Fascism.  They  have  suffered 
the  passion  of  the  war  and  the  passion  of  our  rebirth.  In  the  meantime  I  did 
not  fail  to  bring  Fascism  also  to  our  colonies.  I  wanted  to  extend  the  standards 
which  demanded  discipline  and  insured  full  harmony  for  all  Italian  initiatives. 
These  must  be  concentrated  from  now  on  in  the  representatives  of  Our  policies. 
A  sense  of  new  life  and  pride  fills  not  only  the  Italians  in  Italy,  but  all  our 
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countrymen  scattered  about  the  world.  Italy  now  enjoys  the  respect  of  those 
nations  which  evolve  and  put  into  effect  world  policy. 

My  colonial  policy  has  simple  affinity  with  my  foreign  policy.  Even  taking 
into  consideration  the  virtues  of  our  colonizing  peoples,  even  remembering  all 
the  fine  human  material  we  have  given  for  the  development  of  entire  regions 
of  the  African  and  American  worlds,  before  the  war  and  after,  we  had  failed 
to  realize  the  potential  possibilities  of  our  colonial  programme.  We  had  failed 
to  bring  it  to  vigor  and  fruitfulness. 

We  missed  then  that  legitimate  satisfaction  which  should  have  come  to  us 
as  of  right  and  from  duty  fulfilled  during  and  after  the  war. 

Colonial  development  would  not  have  been  for  us  merely  a  logical  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  population  problem,  but  would  have  provided  a  formula  for 
the  solution  of  our  economic  situation.  Even  now,  at  this  distance  of  ten  years 
from  the  war,  this  problem  has  still  to  find  its  full  solution.  Our  colonies  are 
few,  and  not  all  open  to  extensive  improvement.  Eritrea,  which  is  the  first  of 
our  colonies,  has  not  undergone  any  change.  Somaliland  has  been  augmented 
by  British  Giubaland,  following  a  diplomatic  accord. 

Lately,  thanks  to  the  wise  policies  of  Governor  De  Vecchi,  we  have  pacified 
all  Somaliland,  and  considerable  Italian  capital  is  moving  toward  that  colony 
of  ours,  to  be  used  for  definite  objects  and  to  provide  work  for  Italian  labor. 
The  Libyan  colony  —  which  includes  Cirenaica  and  Tripolitania  —  was  re¬ 
duced  during  the  war  to  the  occupation  of  the  coast  and  some  of  the  principal 
cities.  Fascism,  on  assuming  power,  found  grave  conditions.  These  also  have 
been  cleared  up.  Our  policy  of  military  occupation,  and  of  course  of  economic 
penetration,  has  assured  us  the  full  and  uncontested  domination  of  Cirenaica 
as  far  as  Giarabub,  and  of  Tripolitania  as  far  as  the  border  recognized  by 
treaties  of  international  character. 

There  is  a  great  fervor  of  rebirth  in  both  colonies.  Tripoli  has  become  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  Mediterranean  cities.  A  congress  of  medical  men  has 
adjudged  it  a  health  resort.  We  have  found  water  for  the  city  and  water  in 
the  hills  for  irrigation.  I  made  a  visit  to  the  zone  of  Tripoli,  and  that  gave  me 
a  conviction  as  to  all  the  possibilities  for  improvements  that  can  be  extended 
to  the  entire  colony.  There  are  zones  in  Garian  which  can  compete  in  production 
and  fertility  with  the  better  zones  of  southern  Italy.  The  same  can  be  said 
about  the  high  plain  of  Cirenaica.  In  this  last  region  I  have  abolished  a  curious 
form  of  parliament  created  by  the  weakness  of  our  former  governments.  Now 
the  governors  enjoy  complete  influence  and  complete  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  natives  and  Italians.  These  regions  are  pacified.  Immigration  con¬ 
tinues  to  go  there.  Capital  goes;  laborers  go. 

These  two  colonies  alone  cannot  solve  our  population  problem.  Mark  this 
well.  But  with  good-will  and  with  the  help  of  the  typical  colonizing  qualities 
of  Italians;  we  can  give  value  to  two  regions  which  once  were  owned  by  Rome 
and  which  must  grow  to  the  greatness  of  their  past  and  contribute  to  the  new 
and  greatly  expanding  possibilities  of  our  general  economic  progress. 
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Into  these  labors  to  rebuild  Italy’s  peaceful  position  before  the  world,  and 
to  develop  as  duty  dictates  every  colonial  possibility  which  may  help  to  solve 
our  population  problems,  I  have  put  my  days  and  some  of  my  sleepless  nights. 
But  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  life  was  quite  so  easy  for  me  as  to 
allow  me  to  stop  with  international  and  colonial  questions. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  amazing  and  dramatic  financial  situation. 

A  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  parliament,  Peano,  six  months  before  the 
March  on  Rome  had  defined  the  deficit  of  our  budget  by  a  figure  of  more 
than  six  billions! 

The  financial  situation  was  then,  according  even  to  the  declaration  of  our 
opponents,  desperately  serious.  I  knew  what  a  difficult  inheritance  I  had 
received.  It  had  come  down  to  me  as  a  legacy  from  the  errors  and  weaknesses 
of  those  who  had  preceded  me.  In  fact,  I  fully  understood  that  with  such  an 
important  leak  in  the  hull  of  the  Ship  of  State,  any  great  voyage  of  progress 
would  be  impossible.  Finance,  then,  was  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  urgent 
problems  to  be  solved,  if  I  wanted  to  rebuild  and  elevate  our  credit  abroad  and 
at  home. 

There  were  many  demands  due  and  waiting;  necessity  had  turned  the 
printing-presses  to  the  production  of  new  paper  money,  driving  down  and 
down  the  value  of  Italian  currency.  An  irresponsible  and  demagogic  policy 
had  been  followed,  which  had  brought  about  complex  makeshifts.  These  not 
only  affected  the  soundness  of  the  budget,  but  also  were  undermining  all  our 
economic  life  and  the  whole  efficiency  of  the  state. 

I  had  to  deal  a  smashing  blow  to  useless  expenditures,  and  to  those  who 
sought  tribute  from  the  treasury.  I  had  to  rake  up  tax-slackers.  I  had  to  estab¬ 
lish  severest  economy  in  every  branch  of  state  administration.  I  had  to  put  a 
brake  on  the  endless  increase  of  employees.  Furthermore,  the  obligation  of 
settling  our  debts  to  foreign  powers  was  staring  me  in  the  face.  Even  if  our 
resources  were  limited,  this  supreme  act  of  wisdom  and  honesty  had  to  be 
performed. 

It  goes  without  discussion  that  for  states  as  for  individual  citizens,  when  a 
debt  has  been  signed  and  acknowledged  it  must  be  paid,  and  faith  must  be 
kept  as  to  obligations  undertaken. 

For  this  work  I  picked  a  capable  man;  I  appointed  as  Minister  of  Finance 
the  Honorable  De  Stefani,  a  Fascist  and  a  Doctor  of  Political  Economy.  He 
was  able  to  curtail  expenses,  repress  abuses,  and  create  new  sources  of  revenue 
and  taxes;  in  this  way  the  budget  was  almost  balanced  within  two  years. 

I  demobilized  all  the  economic  organization  left  over  from  war  time;  I 
eliminated  the  useless  bureaucracy  of  the  new  provinces,  still  burdened  by  the 
debts  and  indemnities  of  war.  I  settled  all  these  with  an  issue  of  bonds, 
quickly  subscribed. 

Before  launching  a  policy  of  severe  economy,  I  wanted  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  invalids  of  the  war.  I  fixed,  with  special  privileges  and  without  regard  to 
economy,  the  obligations  that  the  state  was  to  assume  in  their  favor  and  in 
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favor  of  the  orphans  and  widows  of  those  who  had  died  in  battle.  After 
having  repaired  in  this  way  a  cruel  wrong,  and  fulfilled  a  duty  toward  those 
who  had  given  their  life  and  their  blood  to  the  country,  it  was  easy  for  me  to 
strike  at  certain  forms  of  exaggerated  and  sudden  wealth  derived  from  war 
profits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  have  been  very  harsh  in  this  matter.  But  why 
not?  These  unjust  pocketbook  privileges  represented  an  offense  against  those 
who  had  suffered  for  the  war,  suffered  not  only  in  misery  or  death,  but  also 
in  loss  of  money  and  property. 

While  striving  to  eliminate  all  that  burdened  the  economy  and  finance 
of  the  state,  I  tried  to  promote  individual  production  to  the  greatest 
degree.  I  had  to  respect  honestly  accumulated  wealth,  and  make  everybody 
understand  the  value,  not  only  economic  but  also  moral,  of  inheritance  trans- 
mittable  in  families.  Because  of  this,  though  I  had  approved  a  tax  reform 
of  great  importance,  I  restored  many  basic  rights,  such  as  the  right  of 
succession. 

It  was  made  clear  that  I  would  never  approve  subjecting  inheritance  to  a 
taxation  which  had  almost  assumed  a  socialistic  character  of  expropriation. 
Interference  with  succession  strikes  a  blow  at  the  institution  of  the  family.  I 
aroused  controversies,  but  at  last  my  decision  was  understood  and  accepted  by 
the  people. 

Who  knows  better  than  I  that  the  discipline  displayed  by  the  Italian  people 
has  been  worthy  of  my  admiration  and  of  the  respect  of  the  world.  We  have  no 
great  natural  resources.  Nevertheless  our  citizens  subjected  themselves  to  the 
pressure  of  taxation  so  thoroughly  that  toward  the  end  of  1924  minister  De 
Stefani  was  able  not  only  to  announce  to  the  chamber  the  balancing  of  our 
budget,  but  also  to  foresee  a  surplus  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  for 
the  fiscal  year  1925-26. 

I  consider  that  the  corner-stone  of  all  governmental  policies  is  a  wise  and 
strong  financial  policy.  And  now,  supported  by  the  soundness  of  the  budget, 
this  policy  was  an  accomplished  fact.  The  state,  through  able  administration 
and  the  disciplined  patience  of  Italian  taxpayers,  was  able  to  face  all  its  obliga¬ 
tions,  to  liquidate  its  liabilities  and,  in  1925  and  1926,  to  discuss  with  Wash¬ 
ington  and  London  the  complex  problems  of  war  debts. 

We  were  out  of  the  hole. 

We  did  not  stop  with  the  central  government.  The  state,  now  self-assured, 
with  its  finances  reordered,  was  able,  by  the  strength  of  its  example,  to  give 
precise  rules  for  the  restoration  of  the  finances  of  the  self-governing  units  in 
communes  and  provinces.  But  even  that  was  not  enough;  we  had  to  review  the 
financial  situation  of  many  a  corporation  and  industry.  Generally,  this  included 
all  those  industries  which  were  quoted  on  the  stock  exchange. 

By  one  of  those  phenomena  of  national  and  international  speculations, 
which  are  not  infrequent  in  modem  life,  many  of  our  industrial  stocks  and 
even  government  bonds  had  risen  to  figures  which  were  hyperbolical  and 
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inconceivable,  if  one  considered  the  relation  that  should  exist  between  the 
value  of  our  lira  and  its  purchasing  power  in  regard  to  gold. 

Even  in  Italy,  a  wise  and  honest  country,  in  which  excessive  speculation  was 
never  rampant,  and  in  which  the  stock  exchange  was  never  the  object  of  exces¬ 
sive  and  unchecked  interest  from  any  class  of  citizens,  there  arose  a  madness 
for  stock  exchange  gambling.  Many  people,  naturally,  lost  their  heads.  They 
shattered  patrimonies,  caused  scandals,  provoked  bankruptcies;  but  this  was 
not  sufficient  to  stop  the  sudden  craze  for  speculation.  The  Minister  of  Finance 
then  decided  to  take  steps  to  watch  and  to  limit  the  activities  of  the  exchanges. 
It  was  necessary  to  take  really  serious  measures,  which  of  course  would  run 
counter  to  old  and  rooted  business  traditions.  Perhaps  they  were  too  sudden 
and  too  unexpected.  They  provoked  in  the  middle  and  financial  class  an 
opposition  which  created  a  disturbance  in  all  markets. 

I  was  following  the  course  of  these  events.  This  sudden  opposition  created 
by  economic  and  not  by  political  causes  might,  as  was  shown  afterward,  be¬ 
come  a  real  danger,  but  it  gave  me  a  very  important  field  for  experience  and 
observations.  I  brought  a  counter  offensive  and  tamed  those  who  made  the 
attacks.  A  more  rational  policy  was  instituted  but  we  conceded  nothing  to 
the  speculators.  After  a  while  De  Stefani  resigned.  Volpi  succeeded  him.  In 
the  meantime,  after  this  first  difficulty  had  been  dealt  with,  I  concentrated 
my  attention  on  the  war  debts. 

After  settling  the  state  budget  and  balancing  it,  I  knew  that  I  had  come 
to  the  task  of  making  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  of  America  and 
with  England  on  the  reduction  of  our  war  debt.  I  sent  a  delegation  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  leaders  were  Count  Volpi  and  the  Under-secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Grandi.  I  feel  that  the  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  great  ability. 
We  arrived,  I  believe,  at  an  agreement  that  satisfied  the  American  public  and 
safeguarded  the  interests  of  Italy. 

On  January  27,  1926,  by  an  analogous  agreement,  with  slight  modifications 
due  to  the  different  relations  that  existed  between  us  and  England,  we  were 
able  to  settle  also  our  English  debts.  America  and  England  ratified  the  agree¬ 
ments;  and  so  did  we,  with  pride,  because  it  is  our  constant,  firm  rule,  in  all 
our  private  or  public  affairs,  to  keep  faith  with  our  given  word  and  to  pay  to 
our  full  ability  the  last  cent  we  owe,  without  wailing  or  complaint. 

Then  came  a  gesture  of  spontaneous  national  patriotism:  our  people  by 
public  subscription  and  without  the  help  of  the  state  paid  the  first  instalment 
due  the  government  of  the  United  States! 

The  above  extracts  are  taken  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  from  '  My  Autobiography  ’  by  Benito  Mussolini 
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